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SERMON   XXVm. 


Tbe  Value  gf  Social  tife^ 


/*^OD,  who  art  the  father  of  us  all,  how  clofely 
haft  thou  conne&ed  us  with  each  other !  How 
mt2inately9  how  infeparably  intermingled  our  con^ 
cems,  out  wants,  our  forfows  and  joys  I  •  No  one 
can  difpenfe  with  others ;  no  one  be  accomplifhed 
and  happy  for  himfelf  alone ;  every  one  may  be 
ufeful  to  others  in  numerous  ways.  How  were  it 
poflible  for  us  here,  mod  merciful  Father,  to  mif« 
apprehend  thy  call  to  be  kindly  aSe&ioned  one  to 
another  with  brotherly  love,  and  our  deiignment 
for  focial  life  ?  No,  it  is  thy  determination  that  we 
(hould  confort  together  along  the  path  of'  life,  mu- 
tually bear  one  another's  burdens  and  facilitate  the 
journey  to  each  other,  that  we  fhould  commute  thy 
various  gifts  and  bleffings  with  one  another,  impart 
to  others  of  our  fubftance  and  mutually  rejoice  in 
the  commutation  of  benefits  and  kind  ofEces.  By 
implanting  fbrong  focial  difpofitions  in  our  hearts, 
what  fources  of  generally  ufeful  activity  and  of  ge- 
voL.  II.  B  nerous 
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nerou$  pleafure  hafl:  thou  made  them !  Oh  that  no 
felfiih  aixns,  no  mifanthropic  pafliofts  might  weaken 
or  difturb  thefe  fources  of  fatisfa^on  and  delight  I 
Might  they  flill  flow  more  clear  and  pure,  (Ull  iflue 
more  copioufly^  and  diSii%  aroond  abundance  of 
true  happinefs  and  joy !  Do  thou  then  grant  us 
the  underftanding^  the  wifdom,  the  integrity  and 
virtue  which  in  this  refpeft  we  want.  Do  thou  pe- 
netrate and  replenifh  our  hearts  with  tbofe  gentle^ 
generous,  humane  fentiments  and  difpofitions,  with 
that  zeal  to  ferre  and  benefit  others,  with  that  warm 
)>articipatibfi,  m  the  prof|;>erity  and  adverflty  of  alV 
which  ^hie  dll  confer  a  real  value  on  focial  fife. 
Let  us  more  znA  more  plainly  perceive  and  i»roperIy 
tefyedt  that  worthy  s^d  behave  in  regard  to  k  as  i& 
agree^d>le  to  thy  will  said  to  our  appcxntment*  By 
ionftantly  obeying  the  kws  of  jufUce  and  humamty^ 
jmd  fteadfly  adhering  to  truth  and  integrity ;  by  die 
mutud  exerdfe  of  honour  and  eqmty,  kindnefe  and 
gentlenefe,  candour  and  forbearance ;  may  we  and 
all  our  fellow-creaturpd,  enjoy  the  bleSings  of  fo* 
dety  in  this  life,  and  'be  trained  np  for  the  participa- 
tion of  endlefs  feliidty  in  the  life  to  come  I  Blefs  ta 
Ihis  end  the  refleftions  we  are  now  about  to  begia 
on  that  fabjed.  Let  us  dioroughly  compreb^d 
the  leflbnsof  wifdom  that  are  to.be  ddivered  to  us^ 
impartiany  aj^ly  them  to  ourfdves,  and  make  a 
fiuthful  ufe  of  them  in  our  fikure  condud^  For 
thefe  bleHkigs  we  implore  thee,  fully  trufting  in  the 
promifes  given  us  I^  Jefus^  and^  as  hi»  foUowersi, 

4  thus^ 
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thus  further  in  his  name  and  words  with  filial.  confi4 
deoce  addreft  thee :    Our  £tther«  &c 


£rH£s»  V.  15^  l5» 

See  tbea  tbat  ye  walk  circumfpedljt  not  as  foolsy  but  as' 
«Ue^  redeeming  the  timet  becaofe  the  days-  are  evil. 

COME  tomforts  of  life  there  are^  univeifally 
known^  efteemed,  admired,  and  ufed,  and  ia 
the  «fe  whereof  every  one  finds  pleafure  and  profit^ 
to  the  dfe  whereof  therefore  none  need  to  be  ftimu* 
hted  Kit  eaooufaged,  and  yet  which  require  a  certaia 
reoonimeBdatkm  if  we  would  perceive  their  entire 
vatoe^  life  tfaem  ia  the  beft  manner,  and  obtain  as 
much  pleafure  and  profit  from  them  as  they  are  cal« 
cubted  10  a0brd»  Of  this  kind  undoubtedly  is  fo« 
cbllife.  Who  does  not  know  and,  feel  that  man  b 
ibnned  fin*  intercourfe  with  his  brethren,  for  com« 
muaicatiiig  to  them  of  what  he  is  and  has,  for  the 
exchange  of  his  thoughts  and  fentiments  with  theirs  \ 
Who  has  not'  tailed  the  pleafures  and  joys  of  fodal 
Kfe,  and  been  charmed  with  the  fweets  of  them  \ 
Who  does  not  prefer  it  to  abfolute  and  conftant  fo« 
Htude  ?  Who  then  does  not  find  in  himfelf  fuf&> 
cient  impulfe  to  the  ufe  and  enjoyment  of  it  ?  How 
^om  is  it  neceflary^  comparatively  fpeaking  to 
caution  people  againft  too  vehement  a  propenfity  to 
ndremenC,  ov  to  exhort  them  to  go  into  coimpany, 

B  2  \xi 
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in  the  ordinary  fenfe  of  the  wprd !  How  much  mO(rtf 
c^fity^  and  how  much  more  frequently,  upon  the 
whole,  do  we  run  into  the  extreme  on  this  fide  than 
on  the  other ! 

But  whether  this  fociablenefs  is  and  procures  to  us 
all  that  it  might  be  and  procure  ?  Whether  we  prize 
and  affed  it,  not  merely  from  blind  impulfe,  not 
merely  to  fly  froih  ourfelves,  not  merely  for  fol- 
lowing the  prevailing  fafliion,  but  on  plain  and  ac- 
knowledged principles  ?  Whether  we  underfland 
aild  feel  what  it  iathat  gives  it  its  really  great  value  ? 
And  whether  it  is  of  that  value  to  us,  or  affords  us 
all  diofe  fatisfadtions  and  advantages,  which  we  may 
fisek  in  it  and  expert  from  it  ?  Thefe  are  matters 
whereon,  notwithftanding  the  univerfally  flrong  pro- 
penfity  to  focial  life,  perhaps  but  few  people  ever 
refleft,  and  in  regard  to  which  probably  but  few 
are  able  to  give  themfelves  a  fatisfit&ory  account, 
Man  is  a  focial  bemg,  fince  he  naturally  pofleifes 
difpofHions  and  capacities  for  fociety,  and  finds  plea* 
fure  in  it )  fince  he  hears  fociablenefs  praifed,  and 
readily  complies  with  the  fafhion  that  is  tnoft  preva« 
lent  at  certain  times  and  among  particular  people* 
But,  whether  he  be  focial  in  the  befl  and  mofl  ho- 
nourable manner  to  the  wife  and  virtuous  man,  to  the 
chriftian,  and  res^  from  his  fociable  turn  thr  great- 
eft  utility  poffible,  the  moft  harmlefs  and  ir  oft  noble 
i)leafures,  about  this  he  too  feldom  concerns  him- 
ieif }  and  hence  it  is  that  this  very  focialnefs  is  fo 
9ften  irkfome,  even  to  its  admirers  and  encomiafts, 

and 
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lad  fo  feldom  comes  up  to  thdr  expedadons*  My 
defign  at  prefent  is  to  give  you  a  few  direftions  in  re* 
flefting  on  fociablenefs,  towards  a  founder  judgment 
and  a  better  ufe  of  it.  Accordingly,  we  will  invef* 
tigate  together  the  value  of  fodal  life. 

For  more  accurately  alcertaining  it,  we  (hall  have 
two  queftions  to  anfwer.  The  firft  is :  How  muft 
fodal  life  be  managed  in  order  to  render  it  of  a  cer- 
tain value  ?  The  other :  What  gives  it  this  value^ 
or,  wherein  confifts  the  value,  of  it  ? 

Thefe  inveftigations  will  teach  us  how  we  are  to 
valk  drcumfpedly,  according  to  the  apoftolical  ex- 
homtbn  in  our  text,  and  not  to  behave  as  fools  in 
regard  of  fodal  life,  but  as  wife,  adapting  ourfelves 
to  dmes  or  circumftance^,  and  making  the  bed  ufe 
of  both, 

Sodablenefs,  my  pious  hearers,  is  always  better 
than  unibdablenefs ;  a  defective  ufe  of  this  natural 
itnpolfe,  or  this  propenfity  founded  in  education  and 
improved  by  intercourfe,  is  better  than  the  total  diC* 
ufe  of  it.  But  all  fociablenefs  is  not  rational  and 
chriftian,  every  kind  of  focial  life  is  not  of  great 
value.  Neither  all  fociablenefs  nor  every  kind  of 
Ibcial  life  is  able  to  procure  us  lading  advantage  and 
real  pleafure.  Principally,  by  the  abfence  and 
avoidance  of  feveral  defe^  and  ioiperfefHons ;  prin- 
dpally  by  the  prefence  and  the  united  a^vity  of  h^ 
veral  good  properties  and  virtues,  does  focial  life 
become  and  aflford  what  it  may  and  ought  to  be  and 
ifford  J  by  this  means  does  it  principally  acquire  thf  t 

fi  3  value 
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Value  vrfaich  renders  k  worthy  of  our  high  efteettt 
and  participation.  And  what  are  then  the  good 
|iropertie6,  the  virtues,  we  are  to  bring  with  us  intoi 
fodal  life  and  there  exerdfe ;  what  tiie  fiiults  we  have 
to  avoid,  if  we  would  have  it  of  great  value  to  us  2 

Honeity  and  opennefs  of  heart  is  the  firft  good 
property,  the  firft  virtue  we  Should  introduce  witt^ 
us  and  exercfie  in  fodal  \Se  y  deftitution  of  all  re^, 
Araioft  znd  all  drcumfpedion,  is  on  ^e  other  hand^ 
the  firft  hnlt  we  fhould  avoid,  and  therewith  the 
groflhefs  which  is  itjs  infeparable  attendant*  To  be 
ibciable  implies  to  communicate  to  one  another  our. 
thoughts,  our  fentiments,  to  compare  together  our 
i^pinions  and  views,  to  barter  them  againft  each 
other,  and  to  reSify  and  improve  them,  by  each 
other.  Would  you  reap  this  benefit  from  it,  my 
pious  hearers  ?  Then  muft  truth  be  in  your  dif. 
courfes,  in  your  geftures,  in  ydur  looks,  in  the  tone 
of  your  voice,  and  in  your  whole  carriage  and  beha- 
Vioi^r ;  then  muft  you  aAually  think  and  feel  what 
you  pretend  to  think  and  to  feel,  be  that  in  reality 
S6>r  which  you  are  defirous  to  be  taken.  Then  muft 
•you  therefore  not  lock  up  your  thoughts  within  your 
own  breafts,  and  not  rejeft  every  refleftion  and  f«i- 
timent,  every  opinion  which  is  not  yet  mailed  with 
"die  flsunp  of  the  mode,  or  the  prevailing  fafhion  df 
i!he  day,  aind  is  not  thoroughly  and  univerfeUy  cur- 
rent ;  then  muft  you  not  feduloufly  ftrtve  to  conceal 
'.yourfelf  from  others  ;  not  torment ^yourfelf  with  that 
iiefitation  that  kiUs  all  the  vivacity  and  fprightli- 

nefs 
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aefr  of  coBfeifttiony  at  eveiy  ward  you  pitta^eferf 
fentiaient  diat  axifes  in  your  bofom»  evmy  festfure  of 
your  hccy  every  geftore  of  your  body,  as  ^  yo9 
were  afraid  of  betraying  th^  true  (late  of  your  mind  i 
then  muft  you  neither  regard  bdai  )ik  asu^  iptier- 
couriie  of  smpoftures^  nor  ofe  it  as  a  feboo)  qf  dtfli^ 
fiubtion*  •<--  This  would  not  be  a  fair,  bOMW^bh 
and  obliging  commutation  of  what  we  are  and  have^ 
but  an  artful,  and  fraudulent  inteTcourfi^  imijofipg 
upon  others  what  we  are  not  and  do  not  pofifefs,  and 
yet  would  appear  to  be  and  to  have.  By  this  me^inB 
ibcial  life  would  be  turned  into  a  Ipw  farce ;  and 
what  value  could  it  then  be  of  to  tbinkUig  ap.d  fea- 
fibJe  jnen  ?  .       . 

Beware  however  of  imagining  that  bonefiy  and 
franknels  are  incompatible  with  circumfpeSdon  and 
pndence.  Though  you  conununicate  freely  and 
honeftly  with  others,  you  have  no  need  on  that  ao» 
count  to  repofe  a  blind  coiifidence  in  all  you  meet; 
Id  difdofe  to  every  one  the  inmod  thoughts  and  fen- 
timsnts  of  your  heart.  1  hough  you  do  not  dif- 
iiemble,  do  not  give  yourfelf  out  for  better  than  you 
are,  you  are  not  therefore  unnecefikrily  to  reveal 
all  your  mfirmities  and  failings.  Though  you  fay 
4o  others  i^othing  but  what  you  think  and  feel,  you 
need  not  therefore  dire£Uy  tell  everybody  M^hatever 
you  think  and  whatever  you  feel.  Though  you 
fhun  the  anxiety  of  exceflive  fcrupulofity  about 
whatever  you  fay  and  do,  you  need  not  therefore 
fpeak  and  a£t  without  prudence  and  circumfpedion. 

B  4  Other- 
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Other^e  you  will  injure  ma&y,  give  offence  to 
ny,  keep  numbers  of  weak  but  well-intentioned  per* 
fons  aloof  from  you,  prevent  many  good  defigns, 
but  not  yet  ripe  for  execution,  from  coming  to  ef- 
fe€t^  caufe  the  truth  to  be  fufpe&ed  which  is  not 
comprehenfible  to  everybody,  and  bring  contempt  on 
yovLT  iU>timed  expreffions  of  fentiment.  Your  frank* 
iiefs  will  become  foUy»  and  your  fincerity  degene* 
tate  into  rudenefs. 

The  ufe  of  a  generous  freedom  is  another  good 
property,  another  virtue,  which  we  ihould  take 
with  us  and  difplay  in  focial  life ;  abfolute  licentiouf^ 
fiefe  and  effrontery  on  the  other  hand  is  another 
fault  we  fliould  avoid.  Would  you  run  no  rifk  of 
finding  focial  life  burdenfome  to  you  ;  would  you 
have  it  to  be  not  So  much  labour  and  toil  as  refrefli* 
inent  and  recreation :  then  by  all  means  you  fliould 
breathe  freely,  think  freely,  judge  freely,  z6t  free- 
ly ;  you  fhould  venture,  in  mod  cafes,  to  follow 
your  own  innocent  humour  and  your  irreproachable 
inclinations ;  you  fhould  not  fcruple  to  appear  what 
you  are,  and  to  do  what  you  find  agreeable ;  you 
fliould  tiot  think  yourfelf  bound  to  comply  with  the 
felf-conceit  and  the  humour  of  others,  to  model 
yourfelf  by  other  perfons  in  aU  things,  and  abfo^ 
'  hitely  to  fay  and  to  do  nothing  but  what  has  been 
heretofore  received  and  tranfmitted  down,  or  what 
everybody  fays  and  does.  This  would  be  introducing 
an  mfipid  uniformity  and  an  oppreffive  languoi^  into 

ip^ciallife^ 

But 
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But  on  the  other  fide  if  you  would  have  it  as  little 
bnrdenfome  and  difagreeable  to  your  company  as  to 
yourfdf ;  then  you  muft  not  pretend   to  prefide 
alone,  not  conftantly  lay  down  the  law,  not  always 
aflume  the  right  to  determine  and  controul  the 
amufements  and  affairs  and  connexions  of  others  ; 
you  fliould  allow  others  the  fame  liberty  you  ufe 
yourfelf  and  they  allow,  make  them  the  fame  little 
iacrifices  of  complaifance  and  indulgence  which  they 
at  other  times   make  you ;  and   therefore  inter- 
changeably direft  and  obey,  now  follow  others,  then 
be  followed.     In  fhort,  you  muft  fet  bounds  to  the 
ufe  of  your  liberty,  whenever  it  would  be  injurious 
to  others,  or  they  might  reafonably  take  offence  at 
it ;  particularly  whenever  it  might  have  a  tendency 
to  lead  the  younger  members  of  fociety  into  error  or 
fin.    The  unlimiced  ufe  of  one's  liberty  in  fodal  in- 
tercourfe  is  criminal  licentioufnefs,  is  adtual  tyranny 
and  difgufting  arrogance. 

Graceful,  polite  and  agreeable  manners  are  a 
third  requifite  which  we  fliould  carry  into  fecial  life, 
and  attend  to  the  obfervance  of  j  artificial  conftraint 
on  the  contrary  and  a  ftiff  formal  carriage,  is  a  third 
fault  we  are  to  avoid ;  and  even  the  chriftian,  who 
m  every  refpeft  ought  to  be  the  moft  accompliflied 
as  well  as  the  beft  of  men,  fliould  not  imagine  that 
matters  of  this  kind  are  indifferent  to  him,  or  un- 
worthy of  his  attention.  To  be  agreeable  to  others, 
and  even  to  pleafe  by  the  exterior,  is  a  purpofe  of 
focial  life,  and  one  of  the  principal  fources  of  the 

pleafurcs 
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.  pleafures  it  procures  u&    The  eye  muft  not  there  be 
hurt  by  anything  repulfive  and  fhocking  in  mieBy  * 
geftures^    or  in  apparel;    no  harih,    difcordanty 
ihrieking  tones  muft  grate  upon  the  ear ;  the  tafte 
for  the  beautiful  muft  be  fatisfied  and  entertained, 
by  the  natural,  the  becoming,  the  proper,  the  cap* 
tivating,  in  the  figure,  the  pofture,  the  voice,  the 
garments,  and  the  whole  demeanor.    Would  you, 
my  pious  hearers,  attain  and  promote  thefe  views  ; 
;idom  your  peribns,  but  overload  them  not  wit|i  • 
borrowed  ornaments :  follow  the  laihion  fo  fiu*  as  is 
confiltent  with  propriety  and  a  cultivated  tafte  ;  but 
run  not  into  the  extravagant  or  ridiculous  ^  let  a 
graceful  eafe  and  a  noble  freedom,  not. an  artificial 
formality,  a  chilitifh  levity,  or  an  c^enfive  ferod^, . 
be  the  rule  of  your  movements  and  outward  ajqpear* 
9nce.    Let  the  tone  of  your  voice  be  natural  .and 
true  and  foft,  and  fuitably  modulated  to  the  iubje£t 
of  your  difcourfe,  but  never  fo  as  to  become  inau^ 
.dible  by  an  exceflive  modefty,  or  difgufting  by  an 
sifie£ted  fuavity :  ftudy  to  acquire  elegant  and  com-* 
placent  manners,  but  let  them  be  yimr  nan^  and  not 
a  clofe,  fervile,  and  thereby  a  ridiculous  imitation 
of  extraneous  behaviour.    Whatever  relates  to  de- 
corum and  outward  addrefs  ihould  not  he  the  effect 
of  <a£fedation  and  grimace,  but  the  genuine  expref- 
fion  of  an  inward  fenfe  of  the  beautiful  and  becom- 
ing, and  receive  animation  from  that  fentiment 
alone  ;  and  even  the  outward  deportment,    the 
very  garb  of  wifdom  and  virtue,  fhould  add  a 

luhre 
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luftre  to  intrinfic  worth,  and  thus  render  it  more 
;uiiiable, 

Beoefolenoe  and.|]iiiIaathropy]a  a  fourth  good 

praperty*  a  fourth  virtue,  which  we  ihovdd  carry  with 

OB  and  fmikiie  in  fodal  life ;  envy  and  coldnefs  on 

Che  other  hand,  or  finery  and  affeded  fenfibility, 

compofe  a  fourth  clafs  of  the  fatults  we  (hould  there 

avcnd*    And  in  fad,   my  pious  hearers,  would 

you  TCceiye  pleafure  from  the  countenance  of  yoqr 

brethren  and  from  your  converie   with    them; 

you  muft  rejoice  in  their  welfare  and  profperity. 

Otherwife  every  bett^  quality  you  perceive  ia 

them,  every  maHe  of  approbation   conferred  on 

them  by  odiers,  every  praife  they  obtain  mud  give 

you  uneafinefe.     Is  it  expedient  that  your  inter- 

courfe  with  them  ihould  be  neither  irkfbme  nor 

painful,  would  you  fupport  it  with  pleafure,  you 

muft  take  an  intereft  in  all  that  relates  to  them  ; 

you  fhould  not  be  indifferent  to  whatever  befalls 

them,  whether  good  or  bad ;  you  muft  rejdce  with 

die  joyful  and  weep  with  the  weeping.    Would  you 

procure  fuftenance  and  empbyment  for  your  heart 

by  your  converfe  with  others :    you  muft  expand 

It  to  the  feelings  of  humanity  and  friendfiiip ;  you 

muft  let  it  be  animated  by  correfpondent  eftima* 

• 

tion  and  love ;  felf-intereft,  felf-love,  mifanthropy 
muft  be  eradicated  from  it.  Coldnefs,  indifferency, 
infenfibility,  envy,  hatred,  are  the  death  of  all 
Ibdal  {deafures ;  2re  what  conftantly  more  or  lefs 
impgdr  and  weaken  thefe  fatisfadions,  and  are  the 

caufes 
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caufes  that  difguft  and  difpleafure  and  languor  (b^ 
often  prevail  in  fociety. 

But  in  avoiding  thefe  miftakes,  take  care  not  to 
boaft  of  difpofitions  which  are  foreign  to  you,  or  to 
teftify  a  fenfibility  which  you  do  not  poffefs.  Seek 
not  to  compenfate  the  defeats  of  your  benevolence 
and  aSedlion  by  the  bafe  arts  of  flattery.  Put  not 
on  the  femblances  of  gladnefe  or  forrow,  while 
your  heart  neither  feels  the  one  nor  the  other. 
Accoft  not  witti  pretended  friendfhip  thofe  from 
whom  your  heart  is  averfe.  Feign  not  to  flied 
tears  of  compaflion,  of  fympathy,  of  joy,  or  of  • 
tendemefs.  Be  not  lavifh  in  particular  protefta- 
tions  of  friendfhip  to  any  man  that  is  not  the  friend 
of  your  foul,  the  confident  of  your  heart.  Rarely 
can  artifice  conceal  the  defeds  of  nature  and  the 
want  of  veracity;    and  people  in  general  would 

rathar  you  let  your  coldnefs  appear,  than  be  duped 

• 

by  the  affedation  of  a  cordial  concern.  Would 
you  avoid  thefe  errors,  my  pious  hearers;  be 
chriftians,  for  the  chriftian  is  actuated  by  unfdgned 
love ;  that  is  the  prime  motive  of  all  he  thinks  and 
fpeaks  and  does. 

Affability  is  a  fifth  good  quality,  which  we  fhould 
bring  and  employ  in  focial  life ;  loquacity  on  the 
contrary  a  fifth  failing  which  we  fhould  avoids 
The  afiable  man  entertains,  the  loquacious  con- 
founds.  The  former  fpeaks  with  reflexion,  and 
feleds  the  moft  profitable  and  agreeable  from  what 
he  ha$  to  fay :  the  latter  delivers  everything  that 

com«9 
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Comes  Into  his  mind  i^thout  confideradon  or  choice, 
aad  (hakes  out  his  wallet  of  good  things  and  had^ 
propor  and  improper,  windy  conceits  and  ftupid 
dreams,  in  every  man's  &ce  he  meets.  The  former 
a&ually  converfes  with  others,  and  hearkens  when 
they  Ijpeak  with  the  fame  attention  he,  in  his  tmn, 
xequires  from  them :  the  latter  is  conftantly  talk* 
bg,  never  has  time  to  hear,  and  his  perpetual 
tnrrent  of  words  ruihes  over  all,  like  a  deluge, 
depriving  the  intelligent  of  the  defire  and  the  op- 
portunity to  fpeak,  and  both  the  wife  and  the  un« 
wife  of  all  power  to  hear.  The  former  in  fhort, 
knows  the  fit  time  for  holding  his  tongue,  and  is 
pot  afhamed  of  his  filence :  the  other  had  rather 
iave  recourfe  to  idle  reports,  or  flander,  or  lies, 
than  allow  himfelf  to  be  robbed  of  the  imaginary 
honour  of  pofTefling  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  enter- 
tainment« 

Strive  therefore  to  maintain  and  heighten  the 
pleafures  of  fociety  by  a  rational  and  difcreet  afiabi* 
lity ;  but  do  not  heedlefsly  fpoil  them  by  loquacity. 
Learn  to  hear  as  well  as  to  fpeak.  Diftinguifli  your- 
felf  more  by  the  truth,  the  juftnefs,  the  moral  good- 
nefs  of  what  you  fay,  by  the  delicacy  of  your  re- 
marks, and  the  fit  manner  in  which  you  produce 
them,  than  by  the  redundant  verbofity,  and  ftupi- 
fying  vehemence  of  your  fpeech.  Let  your  dif- 
courfes  be  feafoned  with  (alt,  according  to  the  pre- 
cept of  the  apoftle ;  let  them  be  always  inoffenfive, 
conducive  to  edification,  and  condantly  fo  ordered, 

that 


thst  the  claims  of  truth,  of  YirtM^  6f  rdigion,  d 
chriftianityy  be  never  Infriiiged.  Be  not  £ftreffed 
in  thofe  moments  when  the  vFvacity  of  conveHalloil 
ghres  place  to  profound  filence,  frequently  una1roi4» 
able^  and  often  (b  falutary  to  the  fuf^rt  aad  im« 
provemei^t  of  refleSioni  Rather  fubtnit  to  th0 
reproach  of  unfodablonefs,  or  of  poterty  in  mate^ 
rials  of  entertainment^  than  efcape  this  reproach  aC 
the  expenfe  of  truth  or  humamty,  of  vutue  or  de* 
connn* 

Mirth,  harmlefs,  temperate  mirth,  Is  a  iixth 
good  quality  which  we  fhould  carry  with  us  into 
fodal  life,  and  put  in  pra£Hce  there ;  dilTolute  merri^ 
ment,  on  the  other  hand,  and  extravagant  jollity^ 
18  a  fixth  fault  we  have  to  avoid.  The  former,  de« 
cent  mirth,  recreates  and  confirms  both  the  health 
of  the  mind  and  that  of  the  body ;  it  is  really  re-- 
creation ;  is  even  worthy  of  the  wife  man  and  the 
chriftian;  and  gives  to  whatever  is  fpoken  or 
tranfaded  an  agreeable  afpe£):,  a  heightened  value : 
the  other,  diiToIute  mirth,  enervates  and  perplexes 
the  mind,  frequently  diftorts  the  body,  commonly 
debafes  the  chara£ter,  excludes  every  finer  and 
more  generous  fatisfaftion,  corrupts  the  tafte, 
and  leaves  nothing  behind  but  confufion  and  wild 
uproar. 

Avoid  thefe  faults,  and  acquire  thefe  good  qua* 
iities,  if  you  would  give  and  receive  much  real 
pleafure  in  focial  life.  Let  ftrenity  accompany 
vou  in  the  fociety  of  your  brethren }  let  gaiety  and 

cheerfiilnefs 
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cheerfulnefe  animate  you  there ;  let  inofienfire  wit 
Ittd  hamdels  raillery  feafon  your  converfation ; 
a^oy  legidmate  and  innoxious  mirth*  But  enjoy 
Aem  with  prudent  moderation.  Beware  of  every 
iaing  diat  benumbs  your  reafon,  that  deprives  you 
tf  dK  conlooolilels  of  yourfelf  and  the  refped  that 
ii  due  to  others,  of  everything  that  diftrefles  others 
or  degrades  them  in  their  own  eyes,  of  everything 
diit  is  in  oppofidon  to  the  dignity  of  the  man  and 
die  chriftian.  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway ;  that  is, 
conftantly  £0  as  becomes  a  chriflian.  Only  that 
dieerfulnefs  which  is  confident  with  the  thoughts 
of  God  and  your  duty,  and  which  you  will  refie£fc 
i^Km  with  pleafure  in  the  filence  of  retirement,  or 
at  leaft  in  your  hours  of  lonely  meditation  will  not 
be  a  caufe  of  regret  j  only  this  cheerfulnefs  Ihould 
be  ^proved,  fought  after,  enjoyed  and  with  all 
di&gence  culdvated  by  you. 

If,  my  pious  hearers,  we  take  with  us  thefe  good 
qualities,  thefe  virtues,  into  focial  life,  and  exer<« 
dfe  diem  there,  at  the  fame  time  avcnding  thdr 
oppofite  defe&s ;  if  therefore  fincerity  and  frank* 
nefs,  but  not  indifcretion  and  rudenefs;  dignified 
freedom,  but  not  licentioufnefs  and  arrogance; 
graceful,  refined,  and  agreeable  manners,  but  not 
foppery,  affectation  and  incivility ;  benevolence  and 
I^ulanthropy,  but  not  coldnefs  and  jealoufy,  or 
flattery  and  artificial  fenfibility ;  affability  but  not 
garruUty;  mirth,  but  not  licentioufnefs;  prevail 
ia  ibcial  life  :  '  then  certainly  it  has  a  great  value. 

It 
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it  then  procures  us  complete  and  diverfified  pt 
fares,  folid  and  lafling  utility.  However,  the  mora 
particular  ftatement  of  the  pleafures  and  benefits 
trifing  from  fodability,  and  the  arrangement  of 
them  in  their  proper  light,  as  the  matter  is  fo 
copious,  we  mud  defer  to  another  opportunity.  la 
the  mean  time,  we  will  jufl  draw  a  few  inferences 
frotn  what  has  been  already  remarked^ 

0 

Colled  from  the  foregoing  caufes,  how  it  hap^ 
pens  that  fociety  is  fo  often  irkfome  to  you ;  that  it 
io  feldom  anfwers  you  expedations ;  that  you  fa 
frequently  go  into  company,  as  it  were  againft 
your  inclination ;  and  much  oftener  leave  it,  with 
a  heart  diflatisfied  or  totally  empty.  Either  you 
yourfelf  are  deficient  in  thofe  good  qualities  and 
virtues,  to  which  focial  life  is  indebted  for  all  its 
value,  or  you  mifs  them  in  others.  Either  you 
fuffer  yourfelf  to  be  overtaken  and  beguiled  by 
thofe  failings,  which  diminifh  or  deftroy  the  plea- 
fures of  fociety,  or  you  are  obliged  to  experience 
the  difagreeable  effeds  of  them  in  others.  More 
carefully  combat  or  avoid  thefe  failings,  more 
ftrenuouily  ftrive  to  acquire  thofe  good  qualities 
and  virtues,  and  exercife  yourfelf  in  the  pradice 
of  them ;  fo  will  the  principal  caufes  of  Janguor 
and  difguft  be  certainly  banifhed  from  your  con« 
verfe  with  others,  and  that  fource  of  fatisfadion 
and  pleafure  will  be  open  to  your  ufe. 

Learn  farther  from  what  has  been  obferved,  that, 
although,  to  the  bed  ufe  and  molt  folid  enjoyment^ 

of 
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of  fodai  life,  outward  appearance,  genteel  zad 
agreeable  manners,  and  what  is  only  to  be  acquired 
by  frequenting  .  polite  circles,  are  very  requifite  ; 
yet  that  likewife  thefe  things  do  not  conftitute  the 
fole,  nor  even  the  principal  requifites ;  but  that  moll 
depends  on  good  moral  qualities,  on  real  virtues, 
on  chriftian  difpofitions,  on  adual  and  diftinguifhed 
merit  both  of  mind  and  heart.  Thence  conclude, 
diat  he  who  comes  to  his  brethren  with  an  empty 
head  and  a  cold  heart,  has  no  reafon  to  expe& 
cither  pleafure  or  profit  from  his  intercourfe  with 
diem,  and  that  he  who  brings  with  him  no  difpofi-'' 
tion  for  harmlefs  elegant  g^uety,  can  likewife  have 
no  pretenfions  to  the  enjoyment  of  fuch  fatisfac- 
dons,  and  has  no  right  to  complain  of  the  u'ant  of 
them.  Forget  not,  that  the  fatisfadlions  and  plea* 
fores  of  fodal  life  coniifl  in  the  mutual  interchange 
and  conmnmication  of  what  each  perfon  pofleifes 
and  knows  that  is  eminently  beautiful,  good,  and 
agreeable ;  that  they  depend  on  a  reciprocal  giving 
and  receiving ;  and  that  he  who  has  nothing,  or 
but  little,  to  give,  is  only  capable  of  receiving  aa 
little,  and  has  no  right  to  demand  any  more.  The 
greater  (lock  therefore,  the  more  wealth  in  good 
thoughts,  fentiments,  opinions,  perceptions,  various 
kinds  of  knowledge,  views  and  accomplifhments, 
you  take  with  you^  ifo  much  the  more  opportunity 
and  means  will  you  meet  with  for  bartering  your 
ftores  s^ainft  the  commodities  that  others  poflfcfs,  and 
at  the  fame  time  improve  and  augment  your  flock. 
;  VOL.  11.  c  Learn 
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Learn  tiiwdly  from  what  has  beea  find,  that  tbe 
^e»  the  ini'tuous  mah^  the  real  cbriftian,  whether 
ia  fodety  or  folitude,  is  in  his  proper  place ;  that 
he  conflatitly  carries  ^oii€  him  the  moil  eopioua 
fburtes  of  pleafurei  which  he  iinparts  to  others  and 
pujtifjs  himfelf ;  that  he  everywhere  encomiters  the 
Ifeaft  hazard  of  either  doing  or  fuffering  inlnrieSy  o£ 
affixmting  others  or  of  being  affronted  by  them  ;; 
that  ike  is  erery^ere  eminently  good  and  emtnentl]^ 
happy :  and  that  he  has  always  the  means  at  handy 
in  his  refiedizig  mind,  his  honeft  heart,  and  his 
contented  difpofition,  of  rendering  very  indiflPerent^ 
and  in  many  refpe£b  dilagreeafate  company,  pretty 
tolerable.  His  well  trained  mind  difc^vers  even 
diere  more  materials  for  thought^  his  benevolent 
and  humane  heart  finds  more  of  the  beautiful  and 
die  good,  overlooks  and  excufes  more  faiUnga  and 
follies,  enjoys  every  pleafure  and  fiBtis£sdion  in 
greater  purity  and  perfection  '^  and  his  tenq)erat!e 
defires,  his  modeft  pretenfions,  are  hr  more  eafily 
iadsfied,  than  if  he  brought  with  him  into. company 
a  vacant  head,  a  drowzy  mind^  an  auftere  or  en- 
vious eye,  a  morofe,  peevifli^  diicontented  hearty 
or  imgovemed  appetites  and  proud  pretenfions* 

Learn  lailly,  my  pious  hearers,  that  foUtary  and 
Ibcial  life  fhould  be  mutually  interchanged  for  each 
other,  if  we  would  receive  the  greateft  poffible  ad« 
vantage  from  both,  and  that  the  focial  abne,  with- 
out  the  folitary  life,  can  have  no  great  value.  In 
the  filence  of  folitude  we  ihould  quaUff  oorfelves 
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fer  the  fatisfaflions  and  pleafures  of  fociety*  There 
«e  fiiould  leam  to  think  judidonily  in  the  chriftiah 
iiesife  of  the  term,  if  we  would  herefpeak  rationally 
and  agreeably.    We  fliould  .there  colled  and  adjuft 
the  knowledge,  acquire  the  virtues  and  the  good 
qualities  we  here  are  to  ufe,  and  by  which  we  are  to 
merit  efteem  and  approbation  and  love.     There  we 
flioold  form  our  tafte  to  the  beautiful  and  good, 
which  we  are  h^e  to  cherifh  and  apply.  We  fliould 
there  procure  our  heart  that  peace,  and  replenifli  it 
widi  tlK^e  boievolent,  generous  fentiments  and 
Afjpofitions,  which  we  find  fo  neceflkry  here,  and 
afibrd  fo  much  fiittsfadion  and  delight  bodi  to  our- 
felte»  aod  to  others.    We  ihould  there  arm  oof- 
felves  agsinft  the  aiTaults  and  temptations  which 
may  heve  lead  us  into  error  or  plungeiis  into  guilt« 
Combine  them  therefore  together,  and  labour  in 
fbfitude  1ft  tlie  ctdtivation  of  your  underftanding 
aod  die  improvem^t  of  your  moral  ftate,  with  fe 
much  die  mart  sed,  as  it  is  fo  neceffitry  to  you  in 
fecial  life^  Aat  you  may  be  fo  much  the  more  ufe- 
kA  and  agreeable  to  others^  and  that  you  may  reaj^ 
agiin  in  return  more  profit  and  fatisfadion  from 
your  iittercourfe  with  them.    Yes,  believe  me,  my 
4ar  friends^  wifdom  and  virtue  and  piety,  are  and 
tottriifue  iti  til  places,  at  all  times,  in  all  circum- 
ftaaces,  in  domeftic  and  in  focial^  ais  well  as  in  foli« 
fury  life,  the  beft,  the  fureft  guides  of  man,  the 
mod  foKd  bafis  of  his  fatisfeftion^  the  richefl,  the 
only  iftexhauftible  (burces  of  his  pleafure  and  his 
tappinefs.  c  2 
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Tie  Value  of  Social  Life,  continued. 


C^ODf  the  numberlefs  ftreams  of  bleflings,  which 
are  continually  flowmg  everywhere  around  us 
abundantly  prove,  that  thou  art  the  only  original 
fountain  of  life  and  happinefs.  They  iUuftrate  and 
difplay  thine  unfearchable  greatnefs,  thine  unerring 
wifdom^  and  thy  diffufive  and  inexhauftible  good* 
nels.  We  acknowledge  and  worihip  thee,  the 
maker  and  the  lord  of  all.  We  revere  the  power 
which  weighed  the  world's  foundations,  which 
formed  and  which  continually  upholds  the  earth 
and  the  heavens  and  all  worlds.  We  admire  the 
wifdom,  which  at  fiHt  eftablifhed  the  order  of  na« 
ture,  and  which  conftantly  directs  the  vaft  concerns 
of  the  univerfe.  We  adore  and  love  the  goodneis 
which  is  manifefted  in  all  thy  works,  and  which 
makes  all  thy  creatures  happy*  We  rejoice  in  the 
felicity  of  thy  numerous  offspring ;  and,  as  children 
of  thy  family,  we  unite  with  all  our  brethren,  to 
give  thanks  unto  thee  our  common  parent,  for  all 
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thy  mercies.  But  ah,  how  much  more  might  wfe 
be  and  alTord  the  one  to  the  other  than  we  aftually 
are  and  do!  How  much  more  contented  and 
cheerful  and  happy  might  we  here  Kve  together  - 
dian  it  commonly  happens!  How  much  farther 
proceed  m  virtue  and  perfection!  What  incite- 
meat,  what  means  and  opportuniries  to  that  end 
haft  thou  granted  us  in  focial  life !  Every  kind 
office  we  reciprocally  perform,  every  bufineis  that 
we  purfue  in  common,  and  every  pleafure  that  we 
commonly  enjoy,  might  and  fhould  at  the  fame 
time  be  an  exerdfe  in  virtue  and  an  approximation 
to  perfeftion  j  every  affiftance  we  afford  our  bre- 
direo,  every  fatisfa£tion  we  procure  them,  at  the 
fiune  time  be  a  benefit  and  a  blefling  to  ourfelves ! 
YeSy  if  we  lb  much  more  efteemed  each  other  as 
vre  might  and  fhould,  fo  much  more  loved  each 
other,  h  much  more  readily  ferved  ;each  other,  fo 
much  more  clofely  blended  our  wants  and  bufi* 
nefles  and  pleafures  together;  if  fincerity  and 
aflTedion  accompanied  us  in  every  fociety,  there 
ammated  all  our  difcourfes  and  aCtions ;  if  we  there 
looked  not  merely  at  our  own  things,  but  alfo  and 
ftiU  more  on  the  things  of  others,  and  our  thoughts 
and  fentiments  were  conflantly  in  unifon  with  our 
words  and  deeds :  what  a  fource  of  virtue  and  hap* 
jnnefs  would  focial  life  be  to  us !  What  a  prepa* 
rative  to  that  better  fuperior  life,  that  will  unite  all 
vnfe  and  good  perfons  together,  that  kingdom  of 
reafon  and  virtue  to  come  !    God,  do  thou  teach 

c  3  ua 


11$  iben  properly  to  underftand  and  to  ufe  our  ad» 
TCBtages.  Grant  us  ftill  more  and  more  to  be  kind^ 
ly  affe&ioned  one  to  uiothen  Infpire  into  us  all  a 
xonftantly  greater  avidity  and  zeal  to  ferve  and  to^ 
f^tk  each  other»  and  to  promote  our  reciprocal 
iuippinefs  to  the  utmoft  of  our  power.  Grant  that 
we  way  be  ever  taking  a  greater  imereft  in  thecba- 
c&nns  and  fortunes  of  our  brethren^  fo  as  cordiall|r 
to  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice  and  to  weep  widi 
them  that  weep.  Let  our  converfe  with  each  other 
be  conftantly  more  edifying,  always  more  ufiefu^ 
ud  die  fatisfafUons  we  mutually  enjoy,  be  con- 
ftantly more  innocent,  more  honourable  and  £ruit» 
fiaj  iu  good  works.  Oh  that  in  dii&  r^ped  the 
Spirit  of  chriftianity  might  animate  and  guide  uSy 
and  dignify  all  that  we  think  and  do !  Blef^  to  this 
end  the  confiderations  in  which  we  are  now  to 
be  employed,  and  hear  our  prayer  dux>ugh  Jefus 
Chrif^,  our  lord,  in  whofe  name  we  further  im^ 
plore  thee,  faying ;  Our  father,  &c. 


XPHEs.  V.  15,  16* 

Bee  that  ye  walk  circumfpefllyy  not  as  fools,  bat  ^s  wile,, 
redeeming  tbe  time,  becauft  the  days  are  evil. 

*  ■  •  • 

npHAT  focial  life  has  a  particular  value,  that  it 

18  good  and  defirable,  is  what  no  one  doubts  ; 

of  thisjL  my  pious  hearers^   our  own  ^^cperience 

afllire^ 
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afiiiret  us.  But  how  it  is  to  be  ordered,  wiiat  vre 
are  to  obfenre,  mad  what  avoid  ia  it,  if  we  define 
it  to  be  of  great  value  i  and  what  peculiarijr  gives 
it  diis  value :  are  queltions  we  do  not  often  enough 
confider,  ttiough  the  folution  of  them  is  of  the  ut- 
aoft  importance  in  the  ufe  and  enjoyment  of  it. 
The  former  of  thefe  queftions  I  have  anfwered  ia 
my  preceding  difcourfe.  We  thence  faw  what 
good  qualkies,  what  virtues,  we  are  to  bring  with 
us  into  ibdal  life,  and  there  employ,  and  at  die  fame 
lime  what  faults  we  fliould  avoid,  if  we  defire  it  to 
afford  us  real  pleafare  and  foUd  advantage.  It  mud 
be  namely  bonefty  and  qpenn^  of  heart,  but  not 
radeneis ;  generous  freedom,  but  not  licendoufnefs 
and  arrogance  ;  polite,  elegant,  engaging  manners, 
but  not  fbppi(hne(s  or  formal  and  affeded  beha- 
vbur ;  it  muft  be  benevolence  and  philanthropy, 
but  not  coldnels  and  jealoufy,  not  flattery,  not  arti« 
fidal  fenfilHlity ;  it  muft  be  rational  and  difcreet  af- 
iibility,  but  not  loquacity ;  innocent  mirth,  but  not 
iicentioufnefs  and  diflblute  revelry ;  that  muft  pre- 
vail in  (bdal  life,  in  order  that  it  may  procure  us 
pleafure  no  lefs  diverfified  than  pure,  profit  no  lefs 
durable  than  real. 

The  other  queftion  ftill  remaining  to  be  anfwered 
is.  What  confers  this  value  on  fodal  life  i  Where» 
m  does  it  confift  i  What  is  the  utility,  what  are 
the  pleafures'it  procures  us  T  To  reply  exprefely  to 
this  quefHoQ  is  the  objed  of  my  prefent  difcourfe. 
Happy  for  him  who  fhall  learn  from  it  more  juftl)f 

C4  ♦  to 
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to  prize  and  more  circumTpefUy  to  uTe,  the  value  d 
the  riches  it  poflefles,  the  means  of  improvement  and 
happinefe  it  offers !  - 

Social  life  is  flrft  the  moft  natural  and  the  mofl 
ahundaut  fource  of  the  knowledge  of  manldnd. 
.And,  without  the  difcrimination  of  charaders,  vc 
can  ndther  be  fo  ufeful  to  our  brethren  nor  they  to 
us,  as  our  obligations  and  our  common  jnterefl  re- 
quire. The  moraM,  who  in  the  filence  of  retire- 
•ment  refieds  upon  mankind,  and  at  the  Jame  time 
narrowly  obferres  himfelf,  may  certainly  make  great 
progrefs  in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature :  he 
.  may  make  acute  and  juft  remarks  on  the  capacities 
and  powers  of  the  human  intellect,  on  the  procefe 
a9ii,conne^on  of  its  ideas,  on  its  prefent  and  fu- 
ture delUnation,  on  human  pa/Hons,  prejudices,  vir^ 
^les  and  vices ;  he  may  invefligate  the  motives  of 
buman  a£Uons,  and  weigh  the  intrinfic  value  of 
their  fentiments  and  a^Hons.  But  it  is  only,  in  in- 
tercourfe  with  them,  it  is  only  in  focial  life;  that  h« 
will  learn  to  apply  the  principles  and  rules  by  which 
he  judges  of  mankind,  to  a  thoufand  particular  per^ 
fons  and  occurrences,  and  put  thdr  precifion  to  the 
proof.  There  will  he  firfl  learn  to  judge  of  the  in- 
$nite  vaiiety  of  human  opinions,  and  muiners,  of 
iiumandifpofitionsaijbcl  tempers.  There  hef>erceive$ 
;the  lineaments  of  human  nature  mulUpUf  d  and  4fr 
.verlified  a  thouran4  ways^  fees  the  feveral  Unities 
.of  the  human  mind  as  yarioully  exertedrv  fhehuman 
propeofiti^  anj4  paiSon^  ihewing  theqafelyes  under 

thft 
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die  moft  variegated  and  diflimilar  afpeds,  and  pro- 
ducing  as  numerous  and  different  effefts.  There 
vOl  he  find  combinations  and  mixtures  of  ftrength 
and  weaknefsy  of  wifdom  and  folly,  of  good  and 
bad  qualities,  of  virtues  and  defeds,  which,  remote 
from  the  adual  world,  he  would  fcarcely  have 
thoughr  poffible.  And  how  much  muft  this  extend 
and  corre&  his  knowledge  of  mankind !  How  ma- 
ny phaenomena  in  the  moral  world  will  it  elucidate, 
how  many  myfteries  unravel,  which  before  were  in- 
explicable to  him,  and  which  by  mere  meditation  he 
could  never  have  folved ! 

In  fodety  we  learn,  not  only  to  know  mankind 
in  general,  but  in  particular  thofe  individuals  among 
whom  we  live,  and  with  whom  we  are  obliged  io 
affodate,  our  acquaintance,  our  fellow-citizens,  our 
friends,  every  perfon  with  whom  we  are  connected 
by  bulinefs,  by  office  zjid  employment,  and  by  or- 
dinary affairs.     There,  on  numberlefs  occalions, 
their  principles,  their  prejudices,  their  errors,  their 
propenfities,  their  paflions,  their  found  and  their 
weak  fide,  difcover  themfelves  to  us  by  degrees. 
There  we  learn  to  know  the  meafure  of  their  intel- 
ligence, the  range  of  their  obfervation,  their  habits 
of  life,  the  degree  of  their  flrength  or  their  weak- 
nefe,  the  avenues  to  their  heart,  and  the  influence 
which  ceitain.  perfons  or  things  have  over  them. 
There  we  may  confequently  learn,  how  far  we  may 
rely  upcoi  them,  or  whether  rely  upon  them  at  all, 

truft 
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truft  ourfelves  to  them  or  not,  what  we  have  and 
what  we  have  not  to  expefl  from  them. 

And  how  profitable,  how  neceflary  to  us  is  this 
knowledge,  if  we  would  neither  deal  unjuilly  by 
ourfelves  or  others,  require  neither  too  much  nor 
loo  little  of  any,  injure  none  by  ungrounded  diC- 
truft,  nor  by  too  much  confidence  tempt  or  perplex 
them,  if  we  would  profecute  our  affairs  with  pm^ 
dence  and  fuccefs,  properly  difcharge  our  duty  to 
£very  man,  make  ufe  of  others  to  promote  our  d^ 
figns,  and  in  return  contribute  our  means  to  die 
advancement  of  theirs,  a&rd  others  the  moft  ttiefui 
fenrices,  and  obtain  fimilar  fences  from  them! 
From  bow  many  miftakes  and  trefpafles  fliould  we 
Jbe  iaved  by  fucfa  a  knowledge  of  mankind  !  How 
much  more  fpeedily  and  fecurely  in  numberlefs 
cafes  ihould  we  gain  our  ends !  How  much  more 
certunly  know  where  to  be  firm,  and  where  to  can- 
cede  i  when  we  ihould  go  ftrait  forward,  and  where 
reach  our  aim  by  a  circuitous  way ;  what  remon- 
ftranceswelhould  here  moft  fuccefsfully  employ,what 
arguments  there ;  how  take  in  hand  fuch  a  cafe, 
how  manage  fuch  a  bufineis,  how  deal  with  fuch  a 
peribn,  how  behave  in  fuch  an  emergency !  Wkh 
hofw  much  greater  eafe  and  fa&ty  difcharge  our  ob* 
iigations  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  promote 
iMir  own  lawfrd  and  honeft  defigns !  How  much 
more  ^ood  be  aible  to  perform,  and  how^  much  more 
to  enjoy ! :  And  muft  not  dien  the  fodal  life  that 

enables 
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enables  us  to  acquire  this  knowledge  of  maokind 
be  of  great  value  to  us  ? 

Yes,  certainly  great  is  its  value !     For,  at  the 
fime  time  that  it  improves  us  in  the  knowledge  of 
mankind,  it  in  the  fecond  place  fupplies  us  with  the 
moft  excellent  means  of  e^ercifing  our  mental  fa- 
coldes,  of  enlarging  the  fphere  <^  our  views,  of  recf- 
diying  and  bringing  into  a£tion  the  knowledge  we 
have  already  acquired,  and  of  increaTmg  it  with  new 
difcoveries.     If  we  vnfh  to  communicate  our  opi« 
fibn  <m  any  fubjed  to  the  (atisfadion  of  others :  we 
Buft  reprefent  the  cafe  at  the  fame  time  in  a  more 
perlfHCUOUS  method  to  ourfelves,  and  more  diftin£t- 
iy  particularize  our  conceptions  of  it,  than  we  com* 
monly  do  when  we  refled  upon  them  fbr  ourfelves 
akme.     If  we  would  hearken  to  others  with  intelli- 
gence, perfe&ly  underftand  them,  and  apprehend 
their  opinions,  their  judgments  on  any  fubjeA  with 
full  convi£lion,  or  refute  them  with  folid  arguments : 
dien  muft  we  more  ftrenuoufly  exert  our  attention, 
and  more  ftridly  inveftigate  the  matter,  than  if  we 
were  to  determine  upon  it  merely  fbr  ourfelves  from 
(eolations  that  may  be  at  once  imperfed  and  ob« 
fcvre.     If  we  would  accompany  others  in  their  traia 
of  ideas,  or  agree  with  them  in  their  arguments : 
we  muft  place  ourfelves  as  it  were  in  the  orbit  of 
their  view,  and  thus  alter  or  enlarge  our  own.  Are 
we  defiroqs  that  others  ihould  readily  communicate 
their  ideas  to  us :  we  fhould  let  them  fee  that  we 
{)erceive  the  truth  and  jufbxefs  of  them,  and  fhould 

repay 
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repay  them  with  fome  equivalent  thoughts  of  oar 
own.  Generally  fpeaking,  in  foetal  life  we  barter 
our  experiences,  our  perceptions,  our  knowledge, 
sgainfl  thofe  of  others,  and  each  is  a  gainer  by  this 
^edes  of  traffic,  not  excepting  even  him  who  gives 
hi  more  than  he  receives  ;  becaufe  we  can  never 
teach  others,  without  learning  ourfelves,  and  becaufe 
every  perfon  in  his  fituation  and  circumftances  has- 
feen  mach,  heard  much,  experienced  much,  con- 
sidered much,  that  another  in  a  different  fituatioir, 
and  other  circumftances,  could  not  have  feen,  not 
have  heard,  not  have  experienced,  not  have  coin 
ceived.  We  there  learn  to  fee  things  on  new  fides^ 
nnobferved  by  us  before,  in  new  conneftions  and 
different  analogies ;  learn  to  judge  of  them  more  K- 
beraliy,  and  therefore  with  lefs  partiality  and  injuf- 
tice.  We  there  meet  with  opportunities  of  fredhg 
ourfelves  from  numberlefs  prejudices  againft  certam 
ftations,  or  bufinefles,  or  pleafurcs,  or  habits  of  life, 
orotherobjefls,  by  which  fuch  as  liveat  too  great 
adiftance  irom  the  world  are  fettered  and  milled; 
we  learn  to  compare  more  things  together,  lo 
Cfflnprehend  more  and  to  furvey  more  objects  at 
once,  and  thus  likewife  to  judge  m(»%  juftly  of  the 
whc^e. 

And  how  frequently,  in  fodal  Bfe,  is  one  intet- 
left  awakened  and  ftimulated  by  another!  How 
often  is  one  light  kindled  by  another,  one  brilHl 
thought  elicited  by  another !  How  ofr  is  a  vivid  r 
of  fight»  a  ^parkof  celeftial  fire,  darttd  into  ■  mbi 
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iFhere  darknefs  2iid  cold  had  fixed  their  reign,  awak-. 
ming  all  its  dormant  powers  to  motion  and  aftivi- 
ty !  How .  olten  may  even  a  penfive  and  enlighten- 
ed head  th«%  find  the  folution  of  ibme  difficulty,  or 
the  clue  to  fome  labyrinth  of  human  thought,  which 
it  had  long  been  feeking  for  in  vain !  —  And  at  what 
point  may  the  feries  of  refiedions  flop,  that  a  hap- 
py moment,  a  luminous  converlatbn  with  fome- 
&iend  to  truth,  has  once  given  rife  to?  What  idea 
is  there  which  may  not  beget  a  thouland  others ; 
which  may  not  multiply  itfeif  a  thoufand-fold  in 
every  head  that  admits  and  comprehends  it  j  which 
-may  not  return  upon  the  ininJ  ten  thoufand  times, 
as  occafion  ofiers,  influencing  all  its  opinions  and 
ideas !  How  frequently  does  it  happen,  that  fome 
juft,  good  fentiraent,  fome  found,  proper  notion, 
fome  generous  principle,  fome  important  rule  of 
prudence,  fome  pious  fentiment  or  emodon,  utter- 
ed by  the  wife  man,  the  chriftian,  in  convcrfation 
with  his  brethren,  how  oft  does  it  fink,  impercep- 
tibly even  to  ourfelves,  into  our  hearts,  and  there 
genninate  in  concealment,  like  a  rich  grain  of  wheat, 
and  fooner  or  later  bear  fruits  of  wifdom,  of  virtue, 
ofhapinnels,  in  an  increafe  of  an  hundred-fold  ! 
How  oft  does  fome  good  word  of  this  kind  enlight- 
en, dire&,  a^uate,  determine  us,  long  after  it  was 
dropped  in  familiar  convurlbtion,  and  to  which  we 
I  the  Ume  paid  no  farther  attention,  now  prefent 
f  to  us  in.  all  its  energy  and  truth,  as  a  friend, . 
How  various  in  fliort 
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i»y»  ivhich  fo  often  outweighs  them ;  and  how 
much  better  difpofed  muft  this  render  us  to  forbear 
and  to  pardon  one  another  in  chnftian  love,  and  to 
admonifli  one  another  in  meeknefs  of  fpiiit ! 

By  fodal  life  we  acquire  more  focial  difpofitions^ 
tranfad  more  focial  affairs^  enjoy  more  focial  plea- 
fures  and  fatisiadions,,  encourage  ourfelves  more  by 
common  profpeds  and  expectations ;  and  by  all  this 
we  are  undoubtedly  brought  much  clofer  together, 
into  ftrider  and  more  intimate  connedions,  and  are 
therefore,  if  we  have  good  tempers  and  good  man- 
ners, far  more  ready  to  ferve  and  aflift  one  another, 
and  to  promote  our  mutual  happinefs.  To  the  calls  of 
bumanity,  to  the  arguments  of  religion  and  chri(U« 
anity,  are  there  fuperadded  the  particular  motives 
of  acqu^tance  and  frequent  intercourfe,  the  mo* 
tives  of  friendihip,  the  motive  of  focial  entertain- 
ments, and  the  common  honour  of  fociety  j  and 
how  much  more  muft  the  combined  force  of  all 
thefe  arguments  and  motives  ad  upon  the  man  who 
does  not  harden  his  heart  againft  them,  than  if  he 
were  reduced  barely  to  follow  the  general  and  cold 
precepts  of  reafon ! 

In  focial  life  we  have  fourthly  various  opportuni- 
ties for  exercifmg  ourfelves  in  many  good  difpofi- 
tions  and  virtues ;  and  whatever  confirms  us  in  good 
difpofitions  and  induces  us  to  pradife  the  virtues^  is 
indifputably  of  very  great  value.  In  the  ftilbiefs  of 
retirement  I  certainly  may  and  fliould  regulate  the 
aSedipns  of  my  heart,  give  them  all  their  proper 

•  diredion, 
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direftion,  kindle  and  inflame  my  love  for  whatever 
is  true  and  beautiful  and  good  ;  that  is,  to  virtue* 
But  only  in  focial  life,  in  converfe  with  my  brethren, 
can  I  confirm  my  aflfeftions  in  this  good  dir edion, 
and  fettle  my  love  of  truth,  of  moral  beauty,  of  vir* 
tue,  by  a  ready  and  faithful  obedience  to  its  pre* 
cepts.  Good  fentiments  that  remain  locked  up  in 
the  heart,  virtues  that  are  never  produced  in  afkion, 
can  poflefs  no  fignal  value,  but  may  eafily  appear 
better  and  greater  than  they  really  are.  In  focial  life 
they  are  put  to  the  teft ;  there  we  are  fummoned  to 
bring  them  forth  j  there,  in  the  praftice  of  them, 
we  meet  with  obftacles  to  vanquilh,  difliculties  to 
conquer,  and  oppolitions  to  encounter  ;  and  the 
oftener  we  fuftain  thefe  trials,  obey  thefe  fummons, 
and  come  off  vi^orious,  or  at  lead  maiiitain  our 
ground,  the  better  and  more  virtuous  Ihall  we  be, 
and  the  more  fafely  may  we  rely  on  our  virtue. 

And  how  various  are  the  opportunities  thus  af« 
forded  us  in  focial  life !  Here  are  weak  brethren, 
whom  I  may  eafily  offend,  and  who  therefore  ex* 
ercife  me  in  circumfpe&ion  in  my  difcourfes  and 
opinions :  there  are  numberlefs  defeats  and  failings, 
which  call  for  my  little  forgiveneffes^  my  patience 
and  candour.  Here  I  perceive  eminent  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart,  the  advantages  of  perfon,  of  ftation, 
of  fortune,  which  raife  others  above  me,  and  which 
I  fliould  refpeck  and  admire  without  jealoufy  or  envy, 
but  with  inward  fatisfadion,  with  cordial  delight : 
there  I  diftioguiih  myfelf  from  others  by  iimilar  ad^ 
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vantages,  receive  approbation  from  others,  concili- 
ate their  affeftion,  am  praifed  by  them ;  and  this 
efteem  and  afFedUon  fliould  neither  fiibjeft  me  to  a 
falfe  humility,  nor  lead  me  into  foolifh  pride.  Here 
I  may  be  furprifed  into  difpleafure,  betrayed  into 
anger,  into  violence,  or  ill-humour,  and  fliould  learn 
from  thence  to  govern  myfelf :  there  irregular  de- 
fires  and  concupifcence  may  be  excited  in  me,  which 
I  fliould  encounter  aiid  fubdue.  Here  I  may  be  call- 
ed upon  to  fpeak  with  undaunted  refolution  in  fome 
good  caufe,  to  be  afliamed  of  the  truth  before  no 
man,  to  plead  the  caufe  of  one  unjuftly  accufed  or 
calumniated,  without  refpeft  of  perfons  :  there  will 
prudence  and  humanity  impofe  an  uninterrupted  fi- 
lence  on  me,  bidding  me  reprefs  any  fally  of  wit, 
though  never  fo  happy,  any  jeft,  though  never  fo 
pleafant,  which  may  offend  or  injure  another. 
Here  I  meet  with  a  man  of  an  obftinate  temper,  to 
whom  I  muft  fubmit  for  the  fake  of  peace ;  there  a 
quarrelfome  perfon,  whofe  paflion  1  muft  reftrain. 
Here  fome  great  or  proud  man,  before  whom  I 
Ihall  not  cringe ;  and  there  a  bafliful,  timid  man, 
whom  I  muft  not  defpife  or  confound.  Here  a  man 
of  confpicuous  merit,  whom  I  fliall  refped,  though 
deftitute  of  rank  or  ftation ;  there  an  injurious,  a 
contemptible  perfon,  who,  with  all  his  pomp  and 
magnificence,  I  fliall  not  flatter.  Here  I  have  an 
opportunity  to  let  another  fliine  when  I  might  fliine 
myfelf:  there  an  opportunity  to  facrifice  my  own 
pleafure  and  conveniency  to  the  pleafure  and  conve- 
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niency  of  another,  and  thus  to  exercife  myfelf  ia 
felf-denial  and  magnanimity.  And  who  can  reckon 
up  all  the  opportunities  and  occafions  that  prefent 
themfelves  in  focial  life  for  confirming  us  in  fome 
good  difpofition,  for  exeniifing  ourfelves  in  fome; 
virtue,  for  refifting  and  weakening  fome  bad  pro* 
penfity,  and  thereby  for  promoting  our  intrinfic^ 
our  fpiritual  perfedHon  ?  Certainly  he  who  makes 
his  improvement  the  leading  objeft  of  his  concern, 
will  find  opportunities  and  incentives  to  it  in  every 
company,  in  his  intercourfe  with  every  perfon. 

No  lefs  numerous  are  fifthly,  my  pious  hearers, 
the  opportunities  afforded  us  by  focial  life  for  being 
ufefiil  to  others  in  various  ways ;  and  this  alfo  muft 
give  it  a  great  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  benevolent 
and  affeftionate  man.  And  in  reality,  my  dear 
friends,  how  vaft  a  multiplicity  of  fervices  may  we 
there  render  to  each  other,  and  thus  advance  our 
mutual  interefls !  And  how  important  are  they  fre* 
quently  in  theif  confequelices  !  We  are  there  en- 
abled, by  inflrufiive,  entertaining,  familiar  difcourfe, 
to  free  one  perfon  from  an  error,  to  clear  up  fome 
doubt  to  another,  and  to  remove  from  a  third  fome 
fcruple  that  gave  him  uneafinefs,  conduft  a  fourth 
into  the  track  of  truth,  and  fumifh  him  with  an  elu- 
ddation  of  matters  it  highly  concerned  him  to  know. 
There  may  we  often  raife  the  dejefted,  encourage 
the  timorous,  cheer  the  defponding,  advife  the  wan- 
derer, give  refolution  to  the  irrefolute,  information 
to  the  ignorant,  warmth  to  the  cokl,  and  frelh  vi* , 
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gour  to  the  almoft  ejcpiring.  There  may  we  oftett 
bring  the  giddy  to  reflection,  the  flothful  to  greater 
diligence,  the  irail  to  a  fenfe  and  abhorrence  of  their 
feilings,  aflift  the  fallen,  and  encourage  thofe  that 
are  humbled  by  their  fall  to  a  cheerful  profecution 
6(  their  courfe.  There .  one  while,  a  prudent  fea- 
fonable  hint,  at  another  an  affectionate  caution, 
now  a  friendly  intreaty,  then  a  difcreet  reproof, 
now  deferved  praife,  then  a  powerful  word  o^com-- 
fort,  now  an  encouraging,  aniniated  addrefs,  then  a 
hearty  intereft  in  the  defigns,  in  the  fortunes,  in 
the  adions  of  pthers,  may  prevent  many  faults  and 
tranfgreflions,  may  ward  off  many  a  misfortune, 
obviate  much  caufe  of  uneafinefs,  reftrain  and  abate 
many  a  hurtful  paflion,  occafion  and  reward  many 
a  good  deed,  unite  many  hearts  together,  and  open 
to  them  various  fources  of  fadsfaCtion  and  happinefs. 
There  often,  by  the  prefence  and  operation  of  emi- 
nently intelligent  and  virtuous  men,  the  nobled 
qualities  of  the  human  heart  are  developed,  and 
purpofes  brought  io  maturity  and  to  effeA,  which 
otherwife  would  have  remained  in  the  intention 
alone.  And  how  much  may  we  there  effe£tuate  by 
our  example !  What  influence  may  we  have  on 
others !  When  they  fee  and  obferve  the  beauty, 
the  complacency,  the  generofity,  the  gentlenefs.of 
virtue,  in  the  lineaments  of  our  face,  in  our  judg« 
ments,  in  our  whole  deportment  j  when  they  per- 
ceive the  harmony  fubfifting  in  all  the  parts  of  our 
conduft,-  how  tranquil,  bow  fatisfied,  how  confident 
-     .  the 
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the  enjoyment  of  a  good  confcience  and  the  aflu- 
rance  of  the  divine  approbarion  render  us ;  how 
cheerful  and  rational  our  devotion  is  j  how  refpeft- 
able,  how  amiable,  muft  virtue  and  piety  appear  to 
them !  what  an  imprefCon  mufl:  thefe  obfervations, 
this  view,  make  on  the  good  ahd  the  bad,  on  the 
ftrong  and  the  weak,  on  the  wavering  and  the  refo- 
lute  ?  What  a  falutary  compun£tion  muft  it  excite 
in  one,  what  a  generous  emulation  in  another,  what 
firmnefs  and  perfeverance  in  a  third  ! 

Social  life'  infliort,  my  pious  hearers,  when  pro- 
perly ufed,  is  produftive  of  very  many  innocent  and 
real  pleafures  to  us.  The  various  advantages  it  pro- 
cures us,  is  already  the  richeft  and  the  pureft  fource 
of  thcfm.  This  greater  knowledge  of  mankind, 
this  extenfion  of  our  perceptions  and  range  of  ob- 
fervation,  this  approximation  of  our  heart  and  mind 
to  each  other,  fhis  inward  fenfe  of  our  mutual  alli- 
ance, this  difcipline  in  the  mod  honourable  difpofi« 
tions  and  virtues,  this  opportunity  for  doing  good 
and  promoting  happinefs :  what  pleafure  mufl  it 
procure  to  the  friend  of  truth,  the  friend  of  virtue, 
the  friend  of  man !  And  how  many  other  fources 
of  pleafure  are  open  to  us  by  the  reciprocal  confi- 
dence, the  greater  freedom,  the  natural  endeavour 
to  pleafe,  smd  to  prefent  ourfelves  on  the  mod:  ad- 
vantageous fide,  the  various  exertions  and  proofs  of 
the  benevolence  of  our  brethren,  the  gaiety  of  con- 
veriation,  the  charms  of  mirth,  the  many  agreeable 
occupations  and  amufements  of  our  fenfes  and  our 
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truft  ourfelves  to  them  or  not^  what  we  have  and 
what  we  have  not  to  expeft  from  them. 

And  how  profitable^  how  neceflary  to  us  is  this 
knowledge,  if  we  would  neither  deal  unjuiliy  hf 
ourfelves  or  others,  require  neither  too  much  nor 
too  little  of  any,  injure  none  by  ungrounded  dif- 
truft,  nor  by  too  much  confidence  t^npt  or  perplex 
them,  if  we  would  profecute  our  affairs  with  pro- 
dence  and  fuccefs,  properly  difcharge  our  duty  to 
£very  man,  make  ufe  of  others  to  promote  our  d^ 
figns,  and  in  return  contribute  our  means  to  the 
advancement  of  theirs,  affi>rd  others  the  moft  uieful 
fenrices,  and  obtain  fimilar  fervices  from  them  I 
From  bow  many  miftakes  and  trefpa£Ees  fliouid  we 
be  iaved  by  fudi  a  knowledge  of  mankind  1  How 
much  more  fpeedily  and  fecurely  in  numb^lels 
cafes  fiiould  we  gain  our  ends !  How  much  more 
certvnly  know  where  to  be  firm,  and  where  to  can* 
cede ;  when  we  ihould  go  firait  forward,  and  where 
reach  our  aim  by  a  circuitous  way ;  what  remon* 
ftranceswefliould  here  moft  fuccefsfuUy  employ, what 
argtiments  there ;  how  take  in  hand  fuch  a  cafe, 
Jbow  manage  fuch  a  bufinefs,  how  deal  with  fuch  a 
perfbn,  how  bdiare  in  fuch  an  emergency !  Wkh 
how  much  greater  eafe  and  fa&ty  difcharge  our  oj> 
Jigations  on  one  hand^  and  on  the  other  promote 
iHir  own  lawful  and  honeft  deiigns !  How  much 
inore  ^ood  be  able  to  perform,  and  how,  much  more 
to  enjoy ! '  And  muft  not  dien  the  fodal  life  that 
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eoables  us  to  acquire  this  knowledge  di  mankiai 
l)e  of  great  value  to  us  ? 

Yes,  certainly  great  is  its  value !    For,  at  the 
lame  time  that  it  improves  us  in  the  knowledge  of 
fiunkind,  it  in  the  fecond  place  fupplies  us  with  the 
inoft  excellent  means  of  ei^ercifing  our  mental  fa« 
oikiesy  of  enlargmg  the  fphere  of  our  views,  of  red- 
dfying  and  bringing  into  a£tion  the  knowledge  we 
have  already  acquired,  and  of  increafing  it  with  new 
difcoveries*     If  we  wifli  to  communicate  our  o^ 
mon  on  any  fubjed  to  the  latisfa&ion  of  others :  we 
muft  rejMrefent  the  cafe  at  the  fame  time  in  a  more 
perfpicuous  method  to  ourfelves,  and  more  diftin£l- 
ly  particularize  our  conceptions  of  it,  than  we  conv. 
monly  do  when  we  refled  upon  them  fbr  ourfelves 
alone.     If  we  would  hearken  to  others  with  intelli- 
gence, perfe&ly  underftand  them,  and  apprehend 
their  opinions,  thdr  judgments  on  any  fubjed  with 
full  convidion,  or  refute  them  with  folid  arguments : 
then  muft  we  more  ftrenuoufly  exert  our  attention, 
and  more  ftridly  inveftigate  the  matter,  than  if  we 
were  to  determine  upon  it  merely  fbr  ourfelves  from 
(eolations  that  may  be  at  once  imperfed  and  ob« 
fcvre.    If  we  would  accompany  others  in  their  traia 
of  ideas,  or  agree  with  them  in  their  arguments : 
we  muft  place  ourfelves  as  it  were  in  the  orbit  of 
their  view,  and  thus  alter  or  enlarge  our  own.  Are 
we  defirous  that  others  fliould  readily  communicate 
ih^  ideas  to  us :  we  fhould  let  them  fee  that  we 
perceive  the  truth  and  julbiels  of  them,  and  ihoul4 
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repay  them  with  fome  equivalent  thoughts  of  otrr 
own.  Generally  fpeaking,  in  focial  life  we  barter 
our  experiences,  our  perceptions,  our  knowledge, 
againft  thofe  of  others,  and  each  is  a  gainer  by  this 
fpedes  of  traffic,  not  excepting  even  him  who  giv» 
far  more  than  he  receives  ;  becaufe  we  can  never 
teach  others,  without  learning  ourfelves,  and  becaufe 
every  perfon  in  his  fituation  and  circumftances  has^ 
fecn  much,  heard  much,  experienced  much,  cott- 
fidered  much,  that  another  in  a  different  fituation^ 
and  other  circumftances,  could  not  have  feen,  not. 
hsEve  heard,  not  have  experienced,  ndt  have  cojn 
ceived.  We  there  learn  to  fee  things  on  new  fides^ 
miobferved  by  us  before,  in  new  connections  and 
different  analogies ;  learn  to  judge  of  them  more  K- 
beralfy,  and  therefore  with  lefs  partiality  and  injuf- 
tice*  We  tho-e  meet  with  opportunities  of  freeing 
caurfelves  from  numberlefs  prejudices  againft  certain 
fiations,  or  buiineflfes,  or  pleafurcs,  or  habits  of  life, 
or  other  objefts,  by  which  fuch  as  live  at  too  gredt 
a  diftance  from  the  world  are  fettered  and  mifled  i 
we  karn  to  compare  more  things  together,  to 
comprehend  more  and  to  furvey  niore  objects  at 
once,  and  thus  likewife  to  judge  more  juflly  of  the 
whole. 

And  how  frequently,  in  focial  Kfb,  is  one  intef-^ 
Je£t  awakened  and  ftimulated  by  another !  How 
often  bone  light  kindled  by  another,  one  brilliaM 
thought  elicited  by  another  i  How  oft  is  a  vivid  ray 
jof  Hghty  a  fpark  of  celeftial  fire,  darted  into-  a  mini 

where 
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^here  darknefs  and  cold  had  fiiced  their  reign^  awak« 
cning  all  its  dormant  powers  to  motion  and  a£tivi« 
ty !  How. often  may  even  a  penfive  and  enlighten- 
ed head  there  find  the  folution  of  fome  difficulty,  or 
the  clue  to  fome  labyrinth  of  human  thought,  which 
it  had  ioqg  been  feeking  for  in  vain !  —  And  at  what 
,  point  may  the  feries  of  reflexions  flop,  that  a  hap^ 
py  moment,  a  luminous  converfation  with  fome- 
friend  to  truth,  has  once  given  rife  to?  What  idea, 
is  there  which  may  not  beget  a  thoufand  others  ; 
wluch  may  not  multiply  itfelf  a  thoufand-fold  in. 
every  head  that  admits  and  comprehends  it ;  which 
-may  not  return  upon  the  mind  ten  thoufand  times, 
as  occafion  offers,  influencing  all  its  opinions  and- 
ideas !  How  frequently  does  it  happen,  that  fome. 
jull,  good  fentiment,  fome  found,  proper  notion, 
fome  generous  principle,  fome  important  rule  of 
prudence,  fome  pious  fentiment  or  emotion,  utter^^ 
ed  by  the  wife  man,  the  chridian,  in  converfation 
widi  his  brethren,  how  oft  does  it  fink^  impercep« 
dbly  even  to  ourfelves,  into  our  hearts,  and  there 
germinate  in  concealment,  like  a  rich  grain  of  wheat, 
and  fooner  or  later  bear  fruits  of  wifdom,  of  virtue, 
of  happinefs,  in  an  increafe  of  an  hundred-fold  ! 
How  oft  does  fome  good  word  of  this  kind  enlight* 
en,  direfl:,  aQuate,  determine  us,  long  after  it  was 
dropped  in  familiar  converfation,  and  to  whiqh  we 
at  the  time  paid  no  farther  attention,  now  prefent 
itfelf  to  us  in  all  its  energy  and  truth,  as  a  friend, . 
as  a  couniellor,  as  a  guide !    How  various  in  fhort 

'how 
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how  <o(HouB  are  the  atateridls  \fe  there  colled  fbf 
pritaee  refledioB,  which  vte  may  work  up  after* 
wards  in  retirement  as  ouf  views  and  wants  require! 
Certmnly,  if  le^tnde  be  imfifpenfabiy  neceffary  for 
^ving  juflnefis  and  fbfidity,  finmefe  and  eonfiRen' 
cy,  to  our  thoughts ;  fodat  ^e  is  ao  leTs  fo  for  ad- 
'  ding  to  the  numba*  of  their  e^jefis^  for  grraig  per* 
^cuity  to  them,  and  for  rendering  them  ferviceablo 
by  thor  proper  application. 

A  third  drcumftance  which  confers  a  great  vahie 
on  fodal  life  is  this  :  byit  wearebroughtnearertO' 
gether,  g^  the  aSedJon  of  one  another,  and  leanr 
bow  to  obtain  more  reciprocal  iatislaftion  from  each 
other.  When  a  man  lives  retired  from  his  felloW' 
creatures,  he  b  ^t  to  judge  too  harflily  of  them ; 
feldom  takes  much  intereft  in  what  concerns  them, 
and  his  heart  very  often  retreats  from  them  in  pro> 
portion  as  he  withdraws  himfelf  from  thar  fociety 
and  converfo.  Humanity,  human  affairs,  human 
tnifery,  human  hapjnneis  in  general  and  in  the  ag- 
gregate, are  nothing  more  than  barren  ideas,  fre- 
quently mere  words,  which  leave  the  heart  unmoved 
and  cold,  unlefs  at  the  fame  time  they  prefent  us 
with  Hvely  images  of  feveral  particular  perfons  who 
take  an  intereft  in  this  humanity,  to  whom  thefe 
concerns  are  of  confequence,  who  groan  under  this 
mifery,  or  rejoice  in  this  happinefs.  Thefe  ideas 
.only  then  become  impelling  motives  to  generous 
fentiments  and  actions;  But  this  vivacity  and  this 
energy  they  can  fcarcely  otherwife  acquire  than  by 
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seans  of  Social  life,  and  the  clofer  alliaaoe  we  there^ 
bf  contra&  with  oar  feUow«creature£  There  alone 
wefiedbow  much  we  all  pdffeis  m  coimiKm ;  bow 
fittle  one  mafk  can  difpenfe  with  the  help  of  another  t 
€f  how  much  tidne  one  is  to  the  other;  how  kn* 
poitant  this  link  is  of  the  great  chain  which  entwined 
and  holds  them  all  together.    There  we  mutually 
diicorer  many  good  qualities,  many  happy  <iti^li^ 
tions,  many  capacities  and  abilities,  various  kinds  of 
£igacity  and  ingenuity,  winch  we  did  not  fufped  in 
each  other;  and  how  greatly  muft  this  mcreafe  otup 
reciprocal  efteem  and  afie£Hon !    How  much  ho* 
nourable  fatisfa&ion  procure  us !    There  we  fre« 
quently  hear  individusds  of  every  condition,  every 
age,  each  fez,  of  every  fituation  in  life,  deliver  fuch 
juft  opiiuons,  exprels  fuch  truly  chriftian  fenti* 
ments,  and  fee  them  condu£t  themfelves  fo  prudent«> 
ly,  that  our  mmd  energetically  feels  its  affinity,  and 
our  heart  entirely  fympathizes  with  them ;  and  how 
^lofely,  how  intimately  muft  this  conned  us  toge* 
ther!    How  ext^nfively  promote  the  caufe  of  htt* 
manity  and  brotherly  love ! 

In  fodal  life  we  likewife  learn  to  think  more  rea* 
Ibnably  of  the  weaknefles,  the  failings,  the  aberra- 
tions of  our  fellow-mortals :  we  learn  to  condder 
them  not  only  in  the  abftrad  but  in  relation  to  the 
particolar  individual,  to  the  fituation  and  circumftan-^ 
ces  of  that  individual ;  we  learn  to  judge  of  them  by 
their  grounds  and  occafions ;  we  learn  to  compare 
them  with  the  good  that  fo  ofi^en  counterbalances-, 

nay, 
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nay*  which  fo  often  outweighs  them;  and  how 
much  better  cUfpofed  mull  this  render  us  to  forbear 
and  to  pardon  one  another  in  chrHtian  love,  and  to 
^dmonifh  one  another  in  meeknefs  of  fjniit ! 

By  focial  life  we  acquire  more  fodal  difpofitions, 
tranfa&  more  focial  a&irs,  enjoy  more  focial  plea- 
fures  and  fatis&^ons,.  encourage  ourfelves  more  by 
common  profpeds  and  expeftations ;  and  by  all  this 
Ve  are  undoubtedly  brought  much  clofer  together, 
into  ftrifter  and  more  intimate  connections,  and  are 
therefore,  if  we  have  good  tempers  and  good  man- 
ners, far  more  ready  to  ferve  and  aflilt  one  another, 
and  to  promote  our  mutual  happinefs.  To  the  calls  of 
bumanity,  to  the  arguments  of  religion  and  chri{U< 
anity,  are  there  fuperadded  the  particular  motives 
of  acquaintance  and  frequent  intercourfe,  the  mo- 
tives of  friendflup,  the  motive  of  focial  entertain- 
ments, and  the  common  honour  of  fociety ;  and 
how  much  more  muft  the  combined  force  of  all 
thefe  arguments  and  motives  a£l  upon  the  man  who 
does  not  harden  his  heart  againll  them,  than  if  he 
were  reduced  barely  to  follow  the  general  and  cold 
precepts  of  reafon ! 

In  focial  life  we  have  fourthly  various  opportuni* 
ties  for  exercising  ourfelves  in  many  good  dlfpoli- 
tions  and  virtues  ;  and  whatever  confirms  us  in  good 
(Ufpofitions  and  Induces  us  to  prafUfe  the  virtues,  is 
il^putably  of  very  great  value.  In  the  iUlhiefs  of 
retirement  I  certainly  may  and  Ihould  regulate  the 
affedlons  of  my  heart,  give  them  all  their  proper 
-  direSion, 
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direftion,  kindle  and  inflame  my  love  for  whatever 
is  true  and  beautiful  and  good  ;  that  is,  to  virtue* 
But  only  in  fodal  life,  in  converfe  with  my  brethren, 
can  I  confirm  my  aflfedions  in  this  good  dife6lion, 
and  fettle  my  love  of  truth,  of  moral  beauty,  of  vir* 
tue,  by  a  ready  and  faithful  obedience  to  its  pre* 
cepts.  Good  fentiments  that  remain  locked  up  in 
the  heart,  virtues  that  are  never  produced  in  aftion, 
can  poflefs  no  fignal  value,  but  may  eafily  appear 
better  and  greater  than  they  really  are.  In  focial  life 
they  are  put  to  the  teft  j  there  we  are  fummoned  to 
bring  them  forth  ;  there,  in  the  praftice  of  them, 
we  meet  with  obftacles  to  vanquifli,  difficulties  to 
conquer,  and  oppofitions  to  encounter  ;  and  the 
oftener  we  fuftain  thefe  trials,  obey  thefe  fummons, 
and  come  ofF  victorious,  or  at  lead  msdtitain  our 
ground,  the  better  and  more  virtuous  fhall  we  be, 
and  the  more  fafely  may  we  rely  on  our  virtue. 

And  how  various  are  the  opportunities  thus  af« 
forded  us  in  focial  life !  Here  are  weak  brethren, 
whom  I  may  eafily  offend,  and  who  therefore  ex* 
ercife  me  in  drcumfpedion  in  my  difcourfes  and 
opinions :  there  are  numberlefs  defe&s  and  failings, 
which  call  for  my  little  forgiveneffes,  my  patience 
and  candour.  Here  I  perceive  eminent  qualities  of 
mmd  and  heart,  the  advantages  of  perfon,  of  ftation, 
of  fortune,  which  raife  others  above  me,  and  which 
I  (hould  refpedk  and  admire  without  jealoufy  or  envy, 
but  with  inward  fattsfadion,  with  cordial  delight : 
there  I  diftipguiih  myfelf  from  others  by  (imilar  adf 
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vantages,  receive  approbarion  from  others,  concili- 
ate their  affeftion,  am  praifed  by  them ;  and  this 
efteem  and  afFedUon  fliould  neither  fubjeft  me  to  a 
falfe  humility,  nor  lead  me  into  foolifh  pride.  Here 
I  may  be  furprifed  into  difpleafure,  betrayed  into 
anger,  into  violence,  or  ill-humour,  and  fliould  learn 
from  thence  to  govern  myfelf :  there  irregular  de- 
iires  and  concupifcence  may  be  excited  in  me,  which 
I  fliould  encounter  and  fubdue.  Here  I  may  be  call- 
ed upon  to  fpeak  with  undaunted  refolution  in  fome 
good  caufe,  to  be  afliamed  of  the  truth  before  no 
man,  to  plead  the  caufe  of  one  unjuftly  accufed  or 
calumniated,  without  refpeft  of  perfons  :  there  will 
prudence  and  humanity  impofe  an  uninterrupted  li- 
lence  on  me,  bidding  me  reprefs  any  fally  of  wit, 
though  never  fo  happy,  any  jeft,  though  never  fo 
pleafant,  which  may  offend  or  injure  another. 
Here  I  meet  with  a  man  of  an  obftinate  temper,  to 
whom  I  muft  fubmit  for  the  fake  of  peace ;  there  a 
quarrelfome  perfon,  whofe  paflion  1  muft  reftrain. 
Here  fome  great  or  proud  man,  before  whom  I 
fhall  not  cringe ;  and  there  a  bafliful,  timid  man, 
whom  I  muft.not  defpife  or  confound.  Here  a  man 
of  confpicuous  merit,  whom  I  fliall  refped,  though 
deftitute  of  rank  or  ftation ;  there  an  injurious,  a 
contemptible  perfon,  who,  with  all  his  pomp  and 
magnificence,  I  fliall  not  flatter.  Here  I  have  an 
opportunity  to  let  another  fliine  when  I  might  fliine 
myfelf:  there  an  opportunity  to  facrifice  my  own 
pleafure  and  conveniency  to  the  pleafure  and  conve- 

nienc  y 
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niency  of  another,  and  thus  to  exercife  myfelf  la 
felf-denial  and  magnanimity.  And  who  can  reckon 
up  all  the  opportunities  and  occafions  that  prefent 
themfelves  in  focial  life  for  confirming  us  in  fome 
good  difpofition,  for  exercifing  ourfelves  in  fome; 
virtue,  for  refilling  and  weakening  fome  bad  proi 
penfity,  and  thereby  for  promoting  our  intrinfic^ 
our  fpiritual  perfedHon  ?  Certainly  he  who  makes 
his  iniprovement  the  leading  objeft  of  his  concern, 
will  find  opportunities  and  incentives  to  it  in  every 
company,  in  his  intercourfe  with  every  perfon. 

No  lefs  numerous  are  fifthly,  my  pious  hearers, 
the  opportunities  afforded  us  by  focial  life  for  being 
ufefiil  to  others  in  various  ways ;  and  this  alfo  muft 
give  it  a  great  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  benevolent 
and  affedlionate  man.  And  in  reality,  my  dear 
friends,  how  vaft  a  multiplicity  of  fervices  may  we 
there  render  to  each  other,  and  thus  advance  our 
mutual  interefts !  And  how  important  are  they  fre* 
quently  in  theif  confequences  !  We  are  there  en- 
abled, by  inflrufUve,  entertaining,  familiar  difcourfe, 
to  free  one  perfon  from  an  error,  to  clear  up  fome 
doubt  to  another,  and  to  remove  from  a  third  fome 
fcruple  that  gave  him  uneafmefs,  conduft  a  fourth 
mto  the  track  of  truth,  and  fumifh  him  with  an  elu* 
ddation  of  matters  it  highly  concerned  him  to  know. 
There  may  we  often  raife  the  dejeffced,  encourage 
the  timorous,  cheer  the  defpondmg,  advife  the  wan- 
derer, give  refolution  to  the  irrefolute,  infbrmadon 
to  the  ignorant,  warmth  to  the  cokl,  and  frefh  vi* , 

p  a  vigour 
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gour  to  the  almoft  expiring.  There  may  we  often 
bring  the  giddy  to  refieftion,  the  flothful  to  greater 
diligence,  the  frail  to  a  fenfe  and  abhorrence  of  their 
•  fellings,  aOUl  the  £atlen,  and  encourage  thofe  that 
are  humbled  by  their  fall  to  a  cheerful  profecution 
of  their  courfe.  There  one  while,  a  prudent  fea- 
ibnable  hint,  at  another  an  al}e£Uonate  caution, 
now  a  friendly  intreaty,  then  a  difcreet  reproof, 
now  deferved  praife,  then  a  powerful  word  of,  com- 
fort, now  an  encouraging,  anin&ied  addrefs,  then  a 
hearty  intereft  in  the  defigns,  in  the  fortunes,  in 
the  actions  of  pthers,  may  prevent  many  faults  and 
tranfgrelTions,  may  ward  off  many  a  misfortune, 
obviate  much  caufe  of  uneafmefs,  reftrain  and  abate 
many  a  hurtful  palEon,  occafion  and  reward  many 
a  good  deed*  unite  many  hearts  together,  and  open 
to  them  various  fources  of  fatis&£tion  and  happinefs. 
There  often,  by  the  prefence  and  operation  of  emi- 
nently intelligent  and  virtuous  men,  the  noblefl 
qualities  of  the  human  heart  are  developed,  and 
puipofes  brought  io  maturity  and  to  eBeA,  which 
otherwtfe  would  have  remained  in  the  intention 
alone,  ^nd  how  much  may  we  there  effectuate  by 
our  example !  What  influence  may  we  have  on 
ethers !  When  they  fee  and  obferve  the  beauty, 
the  complacency,  the  generoOty,  the  gentlenefs.of 
virtue,  in  the  lineaments  of  our  £ice,  in  our  judg- 
ments, in  our  whole  deportment;  when  they  per- 
cdve  the  harmony  fubfifUng  in  all  the  parts  of  our 
condad;,-  how  tranquil,  bow  Tatisfied,  how  confident 
■  tha 
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the  enjoyment  of  a  good  confcience  and  the  affu- 
ranee  of  the  divine  approbation  render  us ;  how 
cheerful  and  rational  our  devotion  is ;  how  refpeft- 
able,  how  amiable,  muft  virtue  and  piety  appear  to 
them !  what  an  impreflion  muft  thefe  obfervations, 
this  view,  make  on  the  good  ahd  the  bad,  on  the 
ftrong  and  the  weak,  on  the  wavering  and  the  refo- 
lute  ?  What  a  falutary  compun£tion  muft  it  excite 
in  one,  what  a  generous  emulation  in  another,  what 
firmnefs  and  perfeverance  in  a  third  ! 

Social  life  infhort,  my  pious  hearers,  when  pro- 
perly ufed,  is  produSive  of  very  many  innocent  and 
real  pleafures  to  us.  The  various  advantages  it  pro- 
cures us,  is  already  the  richeft  and  the  pureft  fource 
of  theoi.  This  greater  knowledge  of  mankind, 
this  extenfion  of  our  perceptions  and  range  of  o1> 
fervation,  this  approximation  of  our  heart  and  mind 
to  each  other,  this  inward  fenfe  of  our  mutual  alli- 
ance, this  difcipline  in  the  moft  honourable  difpofi« 
tions  and  virtues,  this  opportunity  for  doing  good 
and  promodng  happinefs :  what  pleafure  muft  it 
procure  to  the  friend  of  truth,  the  friend  of  virtue, 
the  friend  of  man !  And  how  many  other  fources 
of  pleafure  aire  open  to  us  by  the  reciprocal  confi- 
dence, the  greater  freedom,  the  natural  endeavour 
to  pleafe,  and  to  prefent  ourfelves  on  the  moft  ad- 
vantageous fide,  the  various  exertions  and  proofe  of 
the  benevolence  of  our  brethren,  the  gaiety  of  con- 
verfation,  the  charms  of  mirth,  the  many  agreeable 
occupations  and  amufements  of  our  fenfes  and  our 

D  ^  mind. 
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mind,  which  are  the  property  of  focial  life  and  give 
it  all  its  worth  !     And  how  refrefhing  and  reviving 
is  the  fober  enjoyment  of  thefe  pleafures,  when 
combined  with  confcioufnefs  and  felf-confideration  ! 
It  recruits  our  fpirits  after  finifliing  fome  laborious 
talk  ;  it  rewards  us  for  our  induftry  and  fidelity  in 
the  funftions  of  an  arduous  calling  :  it  furnilhes  re- 
laxation to  the  mind  after  intenfe  application,  by 
giving  a  freer  and  eafier  fcope  to  adiivity.      It  is  re- ' 
pofe,  and  yet  not  an  inactive,  an  irkfome  reft  ;  it  is 
employment,  and  yet  not  compulfory,  not  weari- 
fome  bufmefs.  We  there  enjoy  our  exiftence  in  com* 
mon,  our  diftinftions,  our  goods,  our  profpefts  and 
coiyieftions ;  we  there  enjoy  in  common  and  with 
gladnefs  of  heart,  the  various  gifts  and'  recreations 
which  providence  has  granted  us  to  enjoy  ;  we  there 
feel  the  value  of  the  mutual  efteem  and  affection  and . 
friendlhip,  that  connefts  us  together  j  we  there  find 
ourfelves  encouraged  and  recompenfed  by  the  ap- 
plaufe  that  is  given  to  our  projefts,  our  fentiments 
and  our  adions ;  we  there   calm  and  delight  our- 
felves in  the  idea  of  the  manifold  affiftances  and  fer-» 
vices  we  may  exped  from  each  other,  and  the  num-r 
ber  of  things  we  may  accompliih  by  united  eflforts  ; 
we  there  find  a  variety  of  food  for  oiir  tafte,  for  our 
mind  ;  we  there  walk  a  fmooth  and  pleafant  path, 
beftrewed  with  flowers,  and  thus  acquire  fre(h  cheer- 
fplnefs  and  vigour  for  purfuing  the  rougher  and 
thorny  parts  of  our  journey.     And  muft  not  this  be 
an  agreeable  mode  of  exiftence,  a  defirable  enjoy-, 
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ment  of  diverfified  and  fubftantial  pleafure  ?  Muft 
not  the  fociai  life  be  of  great  value  which  procures 
us  ;\11  thefe  advantages  ? 

Judge  then  for  yourfelves,  my  pious  hearers,  what 
fociai  life  might  be  and  procure  to  us,  what  a  fchool 
of  wifdom  and  virtue,  what  a  fource  of  happinefs  it 
is  capable  of  being  rendered,  if  we  conftantly  turn*. 
ed  it  to  the  bed  account ;  and  thence  conclude,  that 
it  is  con^monly  our  own  fault,  when  it  is  comparav 
lively  of  fmall  advantage  to  us.  In  the  mean  time, 
you  are  not  to  require  of  it  all  thefe  benefits,  all  thefe 
pleafures,  in  an  uninterrupted  fucceffion,  and  al- 
ways in  an  equally  high  degree.  In  that  cafe  your 
expeftations  would  feldom  be  fatisfied,  and  fociai 
life  would  foon  become  irkfome  to  you.  It  is  fuffi- 
cient,  that  it  is  adapted  to  procure  us  thefe  advanta- 
ges and  pleafures,  and  aftually  does,  in  a  greater  or 
lefs  proportion.  Nothing  more  is  requifite  for  de* 
monftrating  its  excellent  worth. 

Recognize  and  feel  then  this  value  of  fociai  life. 
Rejoice  in  the  natural  capacities  and  difpofitions  the 
creator  has  granted  ypu  for  it.  Beware  of  flighting 
or  reje£Hng  what  is  fo  deeply  feated  in  the  nature  of ' 
man,  and  is  fo  well  calculated  to  promote  his  per- 
fection and  happinefs.  Much  rather  follow  this  im- 
pulfeof  your  nature.  Addi£l  yourfelves  to  the  ufe 
and  enjoyment  of  focia!  life  ;  but  ufe  and  enjoy  it 
fo  as  becomes  the  wife  man,  the  chriftian.  Never  let 
either  the  affairs  of  your  vocation,  or  your  domeftic 
duties,  or  your  chriftian  prof^flion,  or  the  prudent 
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prance  of  {ilent  contemplation  and  rational  devo- 
tion  be  injured  by  it.  Call  yourfelf  frequently  to 
account  concerning  the  temper  of  mind  you  carry 
with  you  into  focial  life  and  in  which  you  partake 
of  it,  touchmg  the  advantages  and  pleafures  you 
procure  from  it.  Be  not  indolently  and  coldly  con* 
mted  with  every  flight  advantage,  with  every  trif- 
ling pleafure  you  may  there  cafually  obtain.  Endea- 
vour to  extrad;  from  it  all  the  benefit,  all  the  plea- 
fures it  is  able  to  yield.  Provide  therein  not  only 
for  your  fenfes,  but  likewife  for  your  heart,  for 
your  underftanding,  for  your  reflexions  and  feel- 
ings ;  and  reap  from  focial  life  fuch  fruits  as  may  be 
ferviceable  to  you  in  your  bufinefs,  and  folace  you 
in  retirement. 

Beware  of  confidering  focial  life  as  a  matter  to 
the  ufe  and  enjoyment  whereof  neither  attention  nor 
confideration,  neither  wifdom  nor  virtue  are  re- 
quired, to  which  every  one  is  equally  adapted  and 
prepared,  and  from  which  every  one  may  promife 
himfelf  equal  advantage.  No,  only  the  attentive 
and  thoughtful,  only  the  good,  the  fenfible,  the  vir- 
tuous man,  can  enjoy  all  the  benefits  and  pleafures 
of  focial  life  which  we  have  been  confidering,  or 
even  in  a  fuperior  degree.  The  fatisfadions  and 
pleafures  which  the  thoughtjefs,  the  giddy,  the  wick- 
ed man  enjoys  therein,  are  commonly  very  deceit- 
ful, or  of  no  great  value,  Connedions  that  are 
founded  on  felf-interefl,  on  caprice,  or  difhoneft 
projeds,  are  of  no  long  duration ;  they  are  as  fud- 
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denly  relaxed '  or  diffolved  as  they  were  formed^ 
PleafiH-es  that  proceed  not  from  a  good,  humane  and 
tender  heart,  which  depend  merely  on  chance,  tend 
folely  to  pafs  away  time,  and  to  ftun  the  intelleft; 
pleafures  wherein  virtue  and  friendfliip  are  uncon* 
cemed,  may  poflibly  be  innocent,  but  can  never 
be  defirable  in  any  important  degree,  never  wholly 
employ  the  foul  in  any  worthy  and  honourable 
manner* 

No,  ufe  fecial  life  to  the  end  to  which  it  is  adapt* 
ed  and  ordained.  Strive  by  it  to  increafe  and  to 
reCUfy  your  knowledge  of  mankind,  to  enlarge  the 
circle  of  your  obfervation,  to  enrich  your  ftock  of 
ufefiil  notions,  and  to  confirm  you  in  every  worthy 
fentiment,  to  difcipline  yourfelf  in  every  virtue. 
There  learn  to  rejoice  in  your  fellow-creatures ; 
learn  to  love  them,  (hew  them  your  aifedion  by 
numberlefs  fervices  and  tender  affiduities ;  commu- 
nicate freely  and  abundantly  and  honourably  to 
others  of  what  you  poffefs,  if  you  would  partake  in 
what  they  have  to  beftow.  There  enjoy  the  pleafure 
of  inftruflive,  entertaining  difcourfe,  the  pleafure  of 
friendfliip  and  confidence,  the  pleafure  of  fodal 
gladnefs  in  the  bounties  of  God ;  enhance  and  fanc- 
tify  thefe  pl^ures,  by  the  cheerful  recolleftion  of 
God,  the  donor  of  them ;  and  then  let  the  benefits 
and  pleafures  you  obtain  from  mutual  converfe  with 
your  brethren,  give  you  frefh  incitement  and  vigour 
to  the  difcharge  of  every  duty  of  bufy,  of  domeftic, 
of  folitary  life.  So  will  your  turn  for  fociety  be  not 
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only  harmlefs,  but  every  way  profitable  to  you.  So 
will  it  fit  you  for  entering  hereafter,  in  a  higher  ftate 
of  exiltence,  into  a  clofer  and  more  blifsful  connec- 
tion with  the  wifeft  and  befl:  of  men,  in  fociety  with 
the  difencumbered  fpirits  of  the  virtuous  and  the 
juft,  and  from  your  intercourfe  with  them  derive 
ftill  more  copious  portions  of  perfeftiou  and  hap-, 
pinefs. 


SERMON  XXX. 


The  Value  of  a  Bufy  Life. 


r^OD,  thou  haft  appointed  us  to  an  a£Hve,  bufy 
life.  To  this  end  thou  haft  granted  us  all  the 
neceflary  capacities  and»  endowments  and  the  moft 
powerful  impulfes.  To  this  end  haft  thou  fubjefted 
us  to  fo  many  wants,  and  rendered  their  demands  fo 
urgent.  To  this  end  haft  thou  connefted  us  all  fo 
clofely  together,  and  placed  us  in  fuch  Ci  ftate  of  de- 
pendence on  each  other.  It  is  thy  gracious  appoint- 
ment that  as  rational  and  free  agents  we  (hould  enjoy 
the  honour  and  the  pleafure,  of  being,  under  thy 
infpeftion  and  by  thy  affiftp.nce,  the  ftay  and  patrons 
of  our  brethren,  and  tliat  by  doing  good  we  fhould 
refemble  thee,  v/ho  from  everlafting  to  everlafting 
art  always  dumg  good  and  conftantly  the  beft.  Far 
be  it  tlien  from  us  to  mifapprehend  thefe  advantages 
or  to  leave  them  unemployed  !  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  addift  ourfelves  to  a  flothful,  inaftive,  lazy  life  ! 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  be  ever  weary  in  well-doing ! 
No,  to  ufe  the  capacities  and  energies  which   thoi^ 
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*  haft  implanted  in  us,  and  to  ufe  them  in  \he  beft, 
the  worthieft  manner,  to  perform  the  bufinefs  thou 
haft  given  us  to  do,  and  to  perform  it  with  diligence 
and  fidelity  ;  to  be  always  effefting  and  promoting  , 
more  good  and  utility  amongft  mankind :  be  that 
our  delight  and  our  glory,  be  that  the  way  by  which 
we  feek  and  find  perfeftion  and  happinefs !  Con- 
firm us  thyfelf,  o  merciful  God,  in  thefe  good  dif- 
pofitions,  and  grant  that  they  may  be  brought  into 
a£lion  in  deed  and  in  truth.  Let  us  even  now  be  fo 
convinced  of  the  advantage  of  a  conduft  fo  confiftent 
with  fuch  difpofitions,  that  we  may  be  awakened 
and  powerfully  excited  to  it,  or  confirmed  in  it. 
Blefs  in  this  view  our  reflexions  on  the  doftrines 
that  are  now  to  be  delivered  to  us,  and  hearken  to 
our  fupplications,  through  Jefus  Chrift,  our  bleffed 
Lord,  in  whofe  name  we  further  addrefs  thee^  fay- 
ing, as  he  taught  us :  Our  father,  &c. 


ROM.  XII.   I  I. 


Not  flothful  in  bufinefs. 


T5UT  too  many  people  figh  after  reft  as  their  fu- 
preme  felicity,  complain  of  the  multiplicity  of 
affairs  and  concerns  that  prefs  upon  them ;  wi(h  they 
were  difcharged  from  them  ;  long  to  be  freed  from 
all  neceffity  of  employment  in  any  ftated  way  ;  that 

they 
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they  might  apply  their  time  and  their  faculties  to 
fome  agreeable  purfuit,  and  make  fuch  a  ufe  of  them 
as  might  be  mod  agreeable  to  their  tafte  and  incli* 
nation.     Such  men  feldom  know  rightly  what  it  is 
they  would  have  ;  they  commonly  wilh  to  exchange 
a  few  fmall,  very  tolerable  incumbrances  and  evils 
for  a  £air  greater  burden.     Reft,  my  pious  hearers, 
is  indeed  a  very  defirable  objed ;  but  it  confifts  not 
in  idlenefs,  in  llothful  inadion.     It  is  founded  on 
moderation,  on  regularity,  on  inward  contentment. 
It  is  compatible  with  the  bufieft  life ;  and  no  man 
underftands  and  enjoys  it  lefs  than  the  idle  and  vai^ 
employed*     No,  to  a  man  that  is  in  poflefHon  of 
his  health  and  faculties,  a  life  of  bufinefs  is  far  pre«« 
ferable  to   one  fpent  without  occupation.    Jt  pro- 
cures him  infinitely  more  fatis&dions  and  pleafares, 
and  conduces  far  more  to  his  perfection  and  happi-» 
nefs.     The  facred  writings  therefore,  which  know 
our  real  wants,  and  beft  underftand  what  tends  to 
render  us  good  and  happy,  everywhere  incite  us  ta 
indufbry,  to  diligence,  to  the  exerdon  of  our  abili- 
ties.   ^^  Be  not  flothful  in  bufmefs,''  fays  the  apoftle 
Paul  in  our  text«     Perform  the  bufinefs  of  your  of« 
fice,  of  your  calling,  not  from  compulfion,  not  with 
reludance,  not  in  an  indolent,  negligent  way ;  but 
execute  it  with  care  and  applicat;ion«     Let  us,  mj 
pious  hearers,  in  order  to  awaken  in  us  a  more  ready 
comph'ance   with  this  apoftolical  precept,  confider 
the  great  value  of  a  bufy  life ;  and  to  that  end  firfjb 
inquire,  how  fuch  a  life  fhould  be  Qonftituted  for 
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having  a  great  value ;  and  then,  what  confers  that 
value  on  it,  or  wherein  it  confifts. 

By  a  bufy  life  we  are  to  underftand  a  life  where- 
fa,  by  our  ftation,  our  office,  our  calling,  our 
connedlions  with  other  perfons,  we  have  to  manage 
and  execute  fo  many  and  fuch  diverfe  affairs  and 
ftmftions,  moftly  Rated,  as  our  time  and  abilities 
will  allow  us  to  manage  and  execute. 

In  order  that  fuch  a  life  may  poflefs  a  real,  a  fig- 
nal  value,  in  the  firft  place,    thefe  works,  thefe 
bufineffes  muft  be  proportionate  to  our  powers  of 
mind  and  body.    We  fhould  know  and  underftand 
what  we  have  to  do  and  to  manage ;  we  fhould 
poffefs  the  requifite  capacity,  dexterity,  (kill  j  we 
ihould,  at  leaft  generally  fpeaking,  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed with  facility  and  a  certain  confidence  in  our- 
felves ;  we  fhould  therefore  have  been  long  and 
early  trained  to  them,  fo  as  to  have  acquired  a  cer- 
tain aptitude  in  them.     If  we  are  plagued  2nd  per- 
plexed and  checked  every  moment,  as  it  were,  in 
our  work  and  affairs,  either  through  ignorance  of 
what  they  demand  of  us,  or  from  hefitations  and 
doubt  concerning  the  beft  method  of  beginning  or 
of  profecuting  them,  or  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  our 
inability  to  complete  them  :    fuch  a  life  can  indeed 
be  of  no  great  value  to  us ;  it  is  a  burden,  an 
opprelEve  burden,  under  which   we   may   eafily 
fink. 

In  order  farther  that  a  life  of  bufinefs  fhould  be 
really,  highly  valuable  to  us ;  the  bufinefs  we  carry 
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on  fliould  be  lawful,  and  we  fhould  be  fully  con- 
vinced  of  the  lawfulnefs  of  it.     We  fhould  be  able 
to  tranfact  it  without  inward  uneafinefs,    with  a 
quiet  confcience,  without  fervile  apprehenfion  of 
God*     Neither  fliould  it  give  us  caufe  even  to  be 
afliamed  before  men ;  and  we  have  no  reafon  to  be 
fo,  whenever  our  work  or  employment  is  neither 
at  V2uiance  with  integrity  nor  with  the  love  of  our 
neighbour,  neither  in  oppofition  to  divine  nor  hu« 
man  laws,  let  it  be  in  all  othei^  refpe6t8  as  meaa 
and  infignificant  as  it  may.     On  the  contrary,  if 
we  are  entangled  in  affairs  which  our  own  con- 
fcience difapproves,  or  which  we  cannot  in  direSt 
terms  pronounce  to  be  right ;  in  affairs  on  which 
we  dare  not  befpeak  the  approbation  and  bleffing 
of  the  fupreme  being,  and  while  employed  in  them 
mud  be  alarmed  at   the  thought  of  him  aiid  his 
prefence ;  in  affairs  which  are  held  to  be  degrading 
and  diflionourable  by  all  intelligent  and  honefl  men^ 
or  are  reckoned  unworthy  of  the  pains  and  the 
time  we  beftow  upon  them :    then  indeed  fuch  a 
life  has  fo  much  the  lefs  value  for  being  fo  bufy. 
Affairs  which  a  man  is  forced  to  conceal  from  the 
fight  of  God,  from  the  world,  from  himfelf,  the 
fcope  and  defign  whereof  he  muft  cover  with  the 
veil  of  fecrefy,   of  artifice,  of  mifreprefentation  ; 
of  which  ia  man  dare  not  give  account  to  others 
and  fcarcely  to  himfelf ;  and  from  which  he  has 
reafon  to  fear,  fooner  or  later,  difgrace  or  punifli- 
ment;    fuch  affairs  mufl  neceffarily  embitter  the 

whole 
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whole  life  of  the  wretch  that  is  engaged  in  them^ 
and  can  produce  nothing  but  forrow  and  trouble. 

For  rendering  a  bufy  life  really,  highly  valu- 
able,  thirdly,  regularity  and  order  fhould  prefide  in 
our  affairs.    We  fhould  know  how  one  buflnefs  foU 
lows  on  another,  how  they  are  conjoined  together, 
how  one  is  complicated  in  the  other,  how  one  con- 
duces to  the  alleviation,  the  difpatch  and  the  execu- 
tion of  another.     We  fhould  be  able  to  take  a  juft, 
and  as  far  as  pofCble  a  complete  furvey  of  the  whole, 
and  know  determinately  what  we  have  to  d6  and  to 
provide  for  in  every  portion  of  time,  in  every  place, 
in  every  department,  in  every  refpeft.    Regularity, 
my  pious  hearers,  facilitates  even  the  mofl  com- 
plicated and  the  mofl  troublefome  affairs.     With 
that  they  feldom  come  upon  us  unawares,  feldom 
find  us  unprepared ;  and  even  the  incidental  and 
unexpefted  always  find  leifure  and  room  where  re- 
gularity prevails.     Regularity  enables  us  to  do  all 
things  with  eafe,  compofure,  and  calmnefs;   and. 
jio  labour  exhaufts  us  lefs,  none  better  fucceeds, 
than  what  we  perform  in  this  temper  of  mind. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  all  is  in  diforder,  there 
perplexity,  contradiction,    vexation,   and   difcord, 
eftablifh  their  fway  j  there  a  man  knows  not  where 
to  begin,  how  to  proceed,  or  when  to  leave  off; 
there  one  bufmds  crowds  upon  another;    there 
one  is  forgotten,    and  another  neglefted;   there 
a  man  will  be  one  while  over-hurried,  and  at  an- 
other overloaded  with  budnefs ;   there  a  m^an  has 

fo 
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ib  many  forgotten  or  negleded  afiairs  to  recoiled^ 
that  he  can  icarcely  attend  to  the  prefent  f  there  a 
man  mud  at  one  tune  ecert  himfelf  till  he  is  fa^ 
tigtted  and  exhau(led»  and  knows  not  at  another 
what  h^  (hall  firft  undertake ;  there  a  man  has  no 
fixed  point  to  which  he  tends,  and  knows  not  how 
near  he  is  to  the  end  of  his  labours ;  and  all  this 
muft  neceflkrily  render  his  bufinefs  difagreeable  and 
difficult  to  him. 

Is  it  expedient  lafUy  that  a  life  of  bufmefs  fhould 
be  of  real,  fignal  value  to  us,  we  fhould  purfue 
fuch  affairs  as  we  may  probably  exped  will  be  pro« 
dudive  of  utility  to  ourfelves  or  toothers ;  though 
k  is  by  no  means  neceflary  that  we  fhould  forefee 
and  previoufly  afcertain  this  utility,  or  always  im- 
mediately or  vifibly  reap  from  it  proportionably  to 
our  defires  and  endeavours.  Conftantly  to  be 
running  on  the  courfe  at  random,  and  without 
hopes  of  reaching  the  goal,  at  length  mud  weary 
the  moft  indefatigable  racer.  To  be  always  work« 
ing  and  never  to  fee  the  fruit  of  our  labour  ad- 
vancing to  maturity,  never  to  be  able  to  gather  it, 
muft  at  length  render  the  moft  induftrious,  the 
moft  perfevering  workman  dull  and  difpirited.  It 
feldom  however  happens,  and  feldom  without  our 
£iulty  that  lawful  bufinefs,  conduced  with  pru- 
dence, with  application  and  regularity,  can  fail  of 
being  ufeful  to  ourfelves  and  to  others.  Only  we 
muft  be  neither  felfiflx  nor  covetous :  not  look 
folely  to  our  own  intereft,  but  alfo  to  the  general 
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gdbd ;  not  driij  tb  oisitw^Mj  tifibte,  prdTent  adTan> 
tage,  but  alio  tikt  hto  tlie  teooont  the  remoter 
good  confequdhces  of  our  2^^^,  and  tbeir  influ* 
ioice  on  our  ipuitual  perSeCtioh ;  and  then,  with  a 
^ery  tnodetate  ihare  of  (accefs,  tiFt  can  ndther  fail 
df  an  incitement  to  bnfinefe,  nor  of  die  rewards 
attending  it. 

{f  tb^  a  fife  of  bttfinds  be  lb  framed,  my  pious 
hearers,  if  the  affairs  incumbent  on  us  be  propor- 
tionate to  our  faculties  tod  peters ;  if  they  be  in- 
nocent and  lawful ;  ff  we  carry  them  on  with  order 
aiid  regularity ;  if  we  may  promife  ouifelves  advan* 
,  tage  from  them  t  furely  we  muft  afcribe  a  real,  a 
fignal  value  to  fudi  a  life ;  we  muft  prefer  it  infi- 
nitely to  a  life  of  indolence. 

And  now  what  gives  it  this  value  ?  Wherein 
does  it  confift?  That  we  may  be  able  to  anfWer 
f!his  queftion,  we  have  only  to  weigh  the  confer 
quences  and  effeds  of  a  life  thbs  employed. 

A  bufy  life  is,  in  the  firft  place,  die  heft,  the 
only  fure  prefervadve  from  that  langu(»*  of  mind 
^e  feel  whenever  time  hangs  heavy  on  our  hands  ^ 
and  that  languor  is  inconteftably  a  grievous  bur- 
den. -  Never  is  the  bufy  man  at  a  Io(s  to  know  how 
he  Ihall  employ  the  prefent  day,  the  prefent  hour, 
with  what  he  fhall  occupy  or  amufe  himfelf.  No 
fooner  does  he  awake  from  fleep  bat  he  goes  to  his 
daily  labour,  fees  it  already  before  him,  and  dif- 
pofes  and  connefls  the  feveral  parts  of  it  together. 
Every  period  of  the  day  has  its  particular  alfot- 

ment ; 
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laent ;  one  bufinefs  fucceeds  another,  one  is  con- 
dandy  rq^laced  by  the  next  in  order ;  every  hoar 
brings  widi  it,  as  it  werCf  its  particular  contriba* 
tion;  and  the  leifure  his  affsurs  allow  him,  is  ulii* 
ally  too  fiiort  to  let  him  fail  in  the  opportunities 
aad  means  of  paffing  it  both  plea£mtly  and  profi«» 
tably.    And  thus  the  hours,  the  days,  the  weeks^ 
the  years  dapfe,  without  erer  being  tedious,  ever 
beio^  burdeoCome  to  him ;  and  yet  are  they  by  no 
means  vaniibed  away :  he  knows  he  hasufed  them^ 
that  be  has  employed  them  in  a  lawful  and  bene* 
fidat  way,  that  he  has  turned  them  to  an  honeft 
and  jult  account,  and  that,  in  regard  to  their  con« 
fequences,  they:  are  not  loft«  —  On  the  other  hand^ 
bow  unhappy  is  the  indolent  man  and  the  loiterer ! 
How  often  is  he  utterly  at  a  lols  to  know  with 
what  he  ihall  begin  the  day,  hpw  he  ihall  pais  the 
firft,  the  beft,  the  moil  of  its  hours !      How  anx- 
ioufly  does  he  drive  to  divert  himfelf !     How  reft- 
k£i,  how  difpirited  does  he  run  from  one  objed  to 
another,  .from  one  place  to  another,  from  one  bu* 
iinefs  to  another,  now  beginning  this,  then  that, 
finds  nothing  to  his  tafte,  and  is  fatisfied  with  none ! 
How  much  do  his  gratifications  and  pleafures  de^ 
pend'on  the  mofl:  trifling  accidents,  and  how  eafily 
does  the  privation  of  any  of  his  cuflomary  diflipa« 
lions  and  diverfions  render  him  wretched  !    How 
faaxxl  is  be  often  put'  to  it,  to  what  dreadful  fhiftg 
is  he  often  reduced,  for  driving  on,  or,  as  he  calls 
it  hkaklEf  for  killing  his  time !     How  impatiently 
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does  he  long  for  the  hour  when  he  tnay  lay  down 
the  load  of  duhieis  he  has  endured  all  day,  and 
fink  mto  the  arms  of  fleep,,if  haply  he  may  even 
diere  enjoy  repofe ! 

A  bufy  life  is  farther  a  fure  prefervative  from  a 
tfaoufiind  follies  and  finful  excefles,  which  the  man 
who  leads  an  indolent  and  lazy  life  can  feldom 
aVoid.  He  that  has  no  fettled  bufinefs,  who  is  con« 
fequently  opprefled  and  perfecuted  by  lifUeflhefs  and 
languor  of  mind,  who  feels  himfelf  unhappy,  rea- 
dily falls  in  with  everything  that  promifes  him  dif- 
tradion,  entertainment,  or  pleafure,  with  anything 
from  which  he  may  hope  for  an  alleviation  of  his 
condition.  And,  fince  he  has  fo  many  hours, 
whole  days  and  weeks  and  years  to  occupy,  he  need 
not  be  nice  in  chufing  the  means  and  the  perfons 
that  may  ailifthim  in  this  defign  ;  muft  often  while 
aviray  his  time  with  the  loweft  and  mod  infipid 
amufements,  and  feek  a  kind  of  fatisfa£tion  from 
the  groffeft  of  pleafures  j  and  lince  the  better,  the 
bufy  clafs  of  mankind,  neither  wiih  nor  venture  to 
aflbdate  with  him,  he  is  generally  confined  to  the 
company  and  converfation  of  fuch  as,  like  him,  are 
a  burden  to  themfelves  and  to  others,  who  are  as 
ignorant  as  himfelf  how  to  make  a  good  and  wor- 
thy ufe  of  di&t  faculties  and  their  time.  And  from 
what  follies  and  extravagances  can  fuch  an  one  be 
Me  i  Into  what  folly,  into  what  vice  will  he  not 
readily  plunge,  whenever  they  promife  him  paflime 
or  gratificalion  ?    Far  different  is  the  cafe  with  the 

bufy 
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•bufy  man,  who  is  bu(ied  in  the  way  I  have  juft  de« 
fcribed.  His  bufinefs  allows  him  too  little  leifure, 
and  gives  his  mind  too  manly,  too  ferious  a  tmn, 
to  let  him  fall  into  the  temptation  of  milapplying 
the  few  minutes  he  has  to  fpare.  The  love  of  or^ 
der  that  accompanies  him  in  his  affairs,  for&kes 
him  not  in  his  periods  of  recreation.  And  thefe, 
fix>m  his  good  charader  and  conduct,  he  may  paft 
in  the  company  of  the  bed  and  moft  deferving  per* 
fens,  which  he  neceflarily  prefers  to  the  conver&- 
tbn  of  the  foolifh  and  the  frivolous,  with  men  who 
mufl;  appear  to  him  contemptible  and  noxious. 

A  bufy  life  is  thirdly  the  moft  powerful  incen- 
dve,  and  the  beft  means  of  imfolding  our  abilities, 
of  difplaying,  of  exercifing,  of  invigorating  our 
faculties,  and  accordingly  of  promoting  our  real 
perfedion.  Without  attention,  without  confiderar 
tion,  without  refle£lion,  without  comparing  and 
connecting  feveral  things  together,  without  a  con- 
flant  reference  to  the  paft  and  the  future,  no  buii« 
neis  that  is  not  merely  mechanical  can  be  effedually 
carried  on }  and  the  more  complicated,  the  more 
multifarious,  the  more  important  it  is,  the  more 
unremittedly  muft  we  confine  our  attention  and  re- 
flexions to  it,  and  keep  all  our  mental  powers  in 
afiion«  Neither  are  the  obftacles  and  difficulties 
that  more  or  lefs  accompany  every  fpedes  of  a&irs^ 
ever  to  be  conquered,  without  induftry,  without 
regularity^  without  perfevering  patience,  without 
fyvancfh  ^thout  forefigfat  and  prudence.    Ho« 
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.{jo^^rfttl  then  muft  the  motives  €f  duty,,  neceflity^ 
profit  and  hotumr,  be  to  the  s^jplkation  and  not 
Ufiy&equeiuly  to  the  exerdoa  of  oOr  abilities  I  And 
'  how  mxkh  fkither  muft  we  proceed  in  the  goody  in 
tb^  beft  application  of  them ;  how  much  more  yvMf 
ftafl  we  leam  to  think ;  how  much  more  inteUi- 
,g&at,  oxKnmSpsSif  prudent^  dijcveeC,  vary,  dex« 
trow  and  virtuous^  fliati  we  become ;  how  oEkuch 
more  ufeful  to  others  than  we  oovHd  pofiibly  by  a 
Ja^  aad  inactive  fife  I  .Hbw  much  does  Ae  man 
cf  bufinefs  learn  to  comprehend  with  his  undoe^ 
fianding9  to^  retain  in  bis  memory,  and  to  execute 
widi  his  powers  I  How  rapidly  and;  how  eafilly  does, 
jb^  fotVey  as  it  wefre  ait  one  gbnce^  a  kng  train  of 
events,  a  wbbie  feries  of  things !  How  juftly  does 
Jke  hift  the  point  im  whkh  they  all  unite  I  How 
perfpicuottfly  does  he  unravel  the  moft  mtrkate 
matters  I  How  many  events  aad  revohitiona  of 
things  do^  he  ferefee;  and  how  much  does  he 
adopt  in  his  plans  and  *  proje6)s,  which  wofuld 
frighten  the  ignorant  or  inexperienced,  and  throw 
them  into  pale  aftonifliment  I  And  what  obfiaclefr 
will  he  not  at  lengdi  oi^rcome,  %hat  dtffic«Iitics 
will  he  not  vanqmfh,  by  courage  and  confidence ! 
j&nd  muft  not  thefe  advaata^  be  thought  defir^Ie 
by  all  men  ?  Will  they  he  too  dearly  purcinfed 
by  a  bufy,  a  laborious  life  ^  C!an  we  CKercife  our 
powers  without  the  exertions  to  whiqh  thiey  are 
adapted,  and  qasK  weibeogthsn  and  improve  them 
WMllQU(  wwQifq?     A»   caqpadriea  aiid  poweifi,^ 
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which  we  pofiefs  indeed^  but  do  not  produce^  do 
not  a^ply*  do  inot  know  how  pcop^ly  to  ufe,  of 
any  great  value  ?  Does  not  oyr  in^xrard  fpiritual 
perjedion^  the  only  ^i^cies  of  perfedbn  that  re^ 
mains  with  us  for  ever,  confift  in  die  pnqpereft, 
eafieft,  heft,  happieft  ufe,  in  the  greateft  poffible 
improvement  of  them  ?  And  fhali  we  rather  ]at 
thefe  noble  powers,  powers  by  wiiich  we  zxe  able 
to  effed  lb  much,  ihaU  we  rather  let  them  fleep 
and  ftagnate,  than  awaken  and  invigo;^te  them  by 
aOifity  and  ioduftry  ? 

A  fifj^  of  buiine&  is  feurtht^  the  beft  means  of 
bdng.ufe&l  to  others  la  numberlefs  ways,  and  of 
having  a  great  ajid  maaifi^kl  influei^^e  oa  the  gene- 
lal  welfare.  For  the  fobfiftencsi  ttf^  aldvaiifftj^ 
of  fixiety,  my  pious ;  hearts,  it  fc  neceffiuy  thmt 
various  bufinefles  and  works  be 'eiiiii^utpd  by  its 
members,  and  that  dief  be  cdtecnted  with  affiduity 
and  faidifulneft.  The  one  Ihould  ift  this  mannei^, 
and  the  other  in  that, .  provide  for  the  wants,  the 
conveniences,  the  elegances,  the  pleitfures  of  his 
brethren*  The  more  works  and  bu&efles  of  thefe 
kinds  therefore  we  undertake  and  complete:  the 
more  ufeful  are  we  to  fociety ;  the  more  metto«* 
nous  do  we  render  ourfelves ;  the  more  ample  is 
the  contribution  we  bring  to  the.  ccnnmon  wel&i«. 
The  bufy  man  alone  is  grateful  to  the  community 
which  fupports  and  proteds  him,  and  procures 
him  a  diou^uid  advantages ;  he  repays,  and  often 
r^ys  with  inteftl^  '  the  fervices  it  does  him. 

£  4  Whereas 


Whereas  the  unemployed,  the  idler,  is  a  mean* 
fpixited  drone,  always  receiving,  and  never  givmg, 
profitable  to  none,  and  yet  requiring  fervice  from 
all ;  a  fraudulent  debtor,  daily  increafing  his  d^t, 
and  never  intending  to  pay  it.  -*-  And  how  exten- 
iively  does  the  bufy  man  operate  around  him !  for 
what  numbers  of  his  brethren,  near  him  and  afar 
loff,  known  to  him  and  unknown,  of  all  clafles 
and  conditions,  mediately  .or  immediately,  does  he 
think  and  provide  and  labour!  What  fervices 
does  he  render  them,  by  his  xounfel,  ^y  his  affifl* 
ance,  by  his  acutenefe,  by  his  dextenty,  by  his 
.induilry,  by  his  integrity !  How  many  others 
.4oe8  he  ufefuUy  fet  at  work  by  means  of  his  own 
ipxoper  bufinefs !  How  much  evil  does  he  thus 
-prevent,  hpw  much  good  promote!  How  often 
IS  he  by  tbi^  means  the  henefador,  not  only  of 
the  prefent  i^ce  of  men,  hsut  alfo  of  future  gene- 
rations! And  muft  not  fuch  a  life  be  of  great 
value,  mu(t  it  not  be  far  preferable  to  a  life  of  in- 
action and  idlienefs  ? 

But  if  a  life  of  bufine&  be  highly  ufeful,  fo  muft 
.  it  alfo  fifthly  on  that  very  account  be  an  abundaztt 
fpring  of  pleafure  a^d  happinefs  to  ourfelves.  And 
in  fad,  my  piou^  hearers,  how  great  the  pleafure  to 
exert  our  talents,  to  difplayo^r.  abilities  with  fkill, 
and  Ui  the  mod  generally  ufi^uVway !  What  a  plea- 
fure to  vanquiih  impediments,  to  conquer  di6Scui- 
ties,  to  plan  extenfive  proje£^kj.t,o  finiih  ufeful  works, 
to  br^i\g  .good  d^.gns  to  per^gftieBl    What  a  latif- 
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fk^on,  if  on  reckoning  with  ourfelves  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  or  the  week,  or  the  year,  on  the  applica* 
don  of  our  faculties  and  our  time,  we  can  foothe 
ourfelves  in  refle£b'ng  that  we  have  not  fufFered  them 
to  lie  idle,  that  we  have  not  fquandered  them  away^  ' 
that  we   have  not  mifemployed  them,  but  have 
ufed  them  anfwerably  to  the  will  of  God,  and  have 
accomplifhed  many  good  and  ufeful  purpofes  with 
them !     What  a  pleafure,  when  we  can  fay  to  our- 
felves, that  we  have  difcharged  our  obligations,  wor- 
thily maintained  oiu-  pod,  that  we  have  ferved  and 
af&fted  fome  of  our  fellow-creatures,  that  we  have 
been  the  benefciftor  of  our  brethren !  What  a  plea- 
fure, when  we  may  promife  ourfelves  the  relpeft, 
the  affedion,  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  fociety,  and 
can  accept  and  employ  their  reciprocal  fervices,  their 
tefKmomes   of  efteem  and  remunerations,  with  n 
good  confdence,  and  with  the  grateful  fentiment 
that  we  are  not  unworthy  of  them !  And  how  great- 
ly muft  all  thefe  pleafures  contribute  to  the  felicity 
of  the  individual !    How  pleafant  to  him  mu(t  be 
the  retrofped  on  his  paft,  the  enjoyment  of  his  pre- 
fent,  and  the  profped  of  his  future  life!     How 
boldly  may  he  think  on  God,  and  how  freely  and 
confidently  converfe  with  men  !     How  contented, 
how  iadsfied  muft  he  be  in  the  confcioufnefs  of  his 
growth  in  inward  perfedion  and  the  furvey  of  the 
good  he  has  effeded  about  him !     How  delicious 
muft  each  longer  or  ihorter  recreation  be  to  him, 
;be  eDjojrmeat  of  each  innocent  pleafqr e,  either  fen- 
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foal  or  inteUcdual^  fmce  he  has  eanit  it  by  ufeful 
employment,  and  has  not  palled  his  a[^>etitefor  it  by 
too  frequent  an  indulgence  in  this  feafoning  of  life  I 
Pure  advantages,  pure  pligafures  and  fatis&ftiKMis^ 
utterly  unknown  to  the  man  without  occupation,  the 
idler.  To  him  his  faculties,  his  powers  are  often  a 
burden.  To  him  every  day,  every  ;week,  every  year 
of  bis  life,  is  alike  empty  c^  actions  and  events  that 
might  foothe  and  refrefli  his  miad.  Hhn  the  paft 
affii£b,  the  porefent  perplexes  and  the  future  con* 
foonds.  And  as  often  as  he  is  forced  to  reflet  upoQ 
bimfelf,  he  mufl  ftand  abaihed  before  God  and  man. 
His  very  pleafures  are  monotonous  and  m&pid. 
Aad  how  often  is  he  cloyed  of  them,  how  often 
muff  he  naufeate  them !  How  great  then  mud  be 
the  advantage  in  this  refpe£l  of  die  induftrious  over 
theidle! 

To  fum  up  all,  my  pious  hearers,  a  bufy  life, 
conduced  with  intelligence,  with  regularity,  with 
confdentioufnefs,  and  dire£ted  to  the  common  in- 
tereft,  is  the  beft  preparation  for  a  fuperior,  a  more 
perfe£t  and  more  blifsful  ftate  in  the  future  world. 
The  more  we  here  unfold  our  cs^acities,  and 
flrengtben  and  improve  our  faculties  by  practice ; 
in  fo  much  greater  and  more  important  matters  fhall 
we  there  employ  them  j  the  more  fhall  we  there  be 
able  to  execute  with  them ;  the  more  quickly  and 
eafily  fhall  we  there  march  onwards  to  the  mark  of 
fupreme  perfe^on.  The  more  carefully  and  dili- 
gently we  do  in  tpi$  province  of  the  kingdom  of 

-      God, 
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God,  what  he  has  delivered  us  to  perform ;  the 
Biore  will  he  confide  to  us  to  tranfad  and  to  ufe  in 
^ther  provinces  of  his  kingdom.  The  more  exten-^ 
fivdy  we  here  operate  about  us  in  views  of  general 
utility  }  fo  much  the  larger  the  field  of  operation  he 
there  will  aflign  us.  The  better  we  here  allow  our- 
ielves^  to  be  educated  and  formed  by  our  heavenly 
Ather,  the  better  will  he  be  able  to  employ  us  there 
wbeo  we  ftall  haiw  exchanged  this  (late  of  infancy 
§or  manhood.  Reft  and  refrefhment  without  previ- 
ous toil,  payment  without  feryice,  perfedion  with- 
out the  bell  and  faithfuileft  ufe  of  our  powers,  blils 
without  an  a^ve,  bufy  Vi£ey  can  no  more  be  thought 
of  in  heaven  than  it  can  upon  earthy  can  there  no 
more  exifi;  than  here.  What  an  encouraging  pro 
fp&Qi  £»*  the  TBSJX  that  leads  a  life  of  bufincfs !  And 
what  a  comfortleis,  melancholy  idea  for  the  flothful^^ 
who  paiTes  his  days  in  loitering  and  idlenefs. 

And  now,  my  pious  hearers,  take  all  this  Into 
your  minds  at  one  view,  confider,  that  a  bufy  life 
exempts  a  man  from  the  oppreffive  load  of  liftleir* 
nds ;  that  it  fecures  him  from  a  (houfand  follies  and 
finful  excefles ;  that  it  moft  cogently  incites  him  to 
unfold  his  capacities,  to  exert  and  exercifc  his  facul- 
ties, and  thereby  induces  and  impels  him  to  ad- 
vance his  perfection ;  that  it  fumifhes  him  with 
means  and  opportunities  of  being  ufeful  to  mankiud 
in  the  greateft  vviety  of  ways,  and  of  acquiring  a 
vait  influence  asx  the  general  intereft ;  that  it  is  a 
licJl  fiHUx:e  of  pleafure  and  happinefs  to  himfelf ; 
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that  in  fhort  it  prepares  and  fits  him  for  a  higher 
and  better  ftate :  and  fay  after  all,  whether  a  life  of 
bufinefs  is  not  of  real,  of  great  value ;  whether  it  is 
not  far  preferable  to  an  inaftive^  idle,  unoccupied 
Kfe. 

Certainly,  my  dear  friends,  this  is  the  b^ft,  the 
nobleft  ufe  of  life.     Hereto  are  we  ordained  and 
called ;  hereto  has  God  entrufted  to  us  capacities 
and  powers,  and  given  us  fo  many  urgent  wants. 
^  Thus  alone  can  we  accomplifh  his  will  and  be  fub- 
fervient  to  his  purpofes  on  earth.    Thus  alone  can 
we  become  as  perfe£b,  as  happy  as  man  can  be  in 
the  prefent  (late,  and  extrad  from  this,  ufually  fb 
ihort  and  uncertain  a  life,  as  much  advantage  as  it 
is  able  to  afford.  Thus  no  moment  of  it  paffes  emp» 
ty  and  unen joyed  away.     Thus  we  as  it  were  muhi- 
ply  our  exiftence  and  lengthen  our  life.    Thus  we 
live  and  operate  in  others  and  through  others,  and 
frequently  even  to  the  lateft   pofterity.      Render 
therefore  thanks  to  God,  my  dear  friends,  if  he  has 
placed  you  by  his  providence  in  a  bufy  ftation,  pro- 
portionate to  your  powers,  and  adequate  to  your 
time.     Complain  not  of  the  multiplicity  and  trouble 
of  it.     Be  not  drowzy  and  indolent  in  the  perform- 
ance of  it.     It  is  fuited  to  the  ftate  of  exercife  and 
education  we  live  in  at  prefent ;  and  if  you  carry  it 
•on  with  underftanding,  with  regularity,  with  con- 
fdentioufnefe,  if  you  confider  and  treat  it  as  a  talk 
affigned  you  by  God,  you  will  purfue  it  with  fatiA 
fa£lion  and'  eafe,  and    not  without    advantage. 

Therefore^ 
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Therefore,  long  not  for  the  imaginary  happinefs  of 
an  indolent  repofe,  as  you  would  not  foon  feverely 
pay  for  your  fbolifh  wifh.  Let  it  rather  be  to  you, 
as  it  was  to  our  faviour,  your  meat,  your  pleafure, 
to  parform  what  God  has  given  you  to  do,  to  work 
inde&tigably  while  yet  it  is  day,  left  the  gloomy 
night  of  affliction  and  forrow,  or  the  impenetrable 
ihades  of  death,  come  on  before  you  have  finiihed 
your  talk.  Be  like  the  faithful  fervants,  whom 
their  lord,  at  his  coming,  be  it  late  or  early,  finds 
bafily  employed  in  his  fervice. 


SERMON  JXXI. 


The  Value  of  Commerce. 


/^  OD,  who  art  the  governor  and  ruler  of  all,  the 
parts  as  well  as  the  whole,  the  fmall  as  well  as 
the  great,  what  connexion,  what  order  and  harmo* 
ny  prevail  throughout  the  whole  of  thy  immenfe 
domain ;  and  how  much  more  (hould  we  be  loft  ift 
profound  aftonifhment  and  joyful  tranfport,  could 
we  furviey  and  comprehend  in  our '  minds  a  larger 
portion  of  it !  But  even  on  our  terreftrial  globe, 
even  in  the  government  which  thou  exercifeft  over 
us  men,  what  traces  of  the  wifeft,  moft  benevolent 
dire£Hon  and  providence  are  difcoverable  !  How 
exaftly  adapted  is  all  to  the  greateft  poflible  wel- 
fare of  animated  nature !  How  intimately  all  is 
connefted  and  interwoven  together  !  What  sn  in- 
diffoluble  chain  of  caufes  and  effefts  encircle  all,  the 
ultimate  tendency  and  refult  whereof  is  life  and 
happinefs  !  To  each  of  us  haft  thou  allotted  his 
proper  place,  on  each  beftowed  his  appointed  mea- 
fure  of  capacities  and  powers,  to  each  of  us  affigned 
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his  fpbere  of  operation,  to  each  of  us  committed  hi$ 
particular  afiairs ;  and  if  every  individual  do  that 
which  thou  called  him  to  do,  then  each  perfon  pro- 
vides and  works  for  all,  and  all  provide  and  work 
for  everyone,  and  thus  the  whole  innumerable  fa« 
mily  of  thy  offspring  on  earth,  are  brought  con« 
ftantly  nearer  to  their  perfedion.     How  honourable 
likewife  in  this  refped  is  the  vocation  to  which  thou 
baft  called  us !    >  How  greatly  it  behoves  us  to  ful- 
fill the  fevoral  duties  of  it  with  cheerful  minds,  with 
unabated  zeal,  with  unimpeachable  fidelity!    Oh 
te^ch  us  then  likewife  herein  to  acknowledge  and 
revere  thy  purpofes  as  thofe  of  the  wifeft  and  kind- 
eft  parent ;  let  us  by  conftantly  efteeming  the  bufi* 
ne&  of  our  ilation  and  calling  on  earth  as  highly  im- 
portant, be  ftrongly  incited  to  profecute  it  with  ever 
increafing  care  and  dignity.     Blefs  to  this  end  our 
medications  on  the  leflbns  of  truth  that  are  now  to 
be  delivered  to  us.     Let  our  perceptions  be  increaf- 
cd  and  our  fentiments  elevated  and  ennobled  by 
them.  In  this  behalf  we  offer  up  unto  thee  our  fup* 
plications  in  the  name  of  Jefus  Chrid  our  lord,  and 
addrels  thee  further,  trufting  in  his  promifes,  as, 
Our  father,  &c. 
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ISAIAH,  xxiii.  8. 

Whofe  merchants  are  princes,  whofe  traffickers  are  the  bo* 

nourable  of  the  earth. 


7T  is  a  great  matter,  my  deVout  audience,  for  a 
man  to  know  how  to  magnify  his  vocation,  the 
profeilion  he  is  engaged  in,  or  the  bufinefs  he  car« 
ries  on.  This  alleviates  to  him  all  the  troubles  and 
difagreeablenefs  attending  it ;  this  repays  him  for 
the  painful  induflry  and  the  unremitted  cares  he  be« 
(tows  upon  it ;  this  ftimiilates  him  to  do  all  that  re^ 
lates  to  it  with  alacrity  and  exactitude,  and  to  ne^ 
gledt  no  part  of  it  as  unworthy  of  his  attention  ; 
though  never  fo  infignificant  or  trifling  in  itfelf« 
And  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  How  does  a  man 
magnify  his  calling  ?  How  does  he  add  dignity  to 
it  ?  On  one  hand,  by  viewing  it  as  a  confequence 
of  the  regulations  and  conftitutions  eilablifhed  in 
the  world  by  God  ;  faying  to  himfelf :  It  is  the 
will  of  God  that  mankind  fhould  be  fo  conneded  to- 
gether, fo  labour  for  each  other,  and  thus  mutuat 
ly  contribute  to  the  public  intereft  ;  and  that  I  in 
particular  fhould  aft  in  the  ftation,  the  department 
I  fill,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  my  vocation  demands. 
But  alfo  on  the  other  hand  by  difceming  the  value 
of  his  calling,  or  what  It  is  that  renders  it  really  im- 
portant and  eftimable,  by  reprefenting  to  hiiufelf  its 

conneclioa 
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connexion  with  the  welfare  of  fociety  at  large,  and 
its  beneficial  influence  upon  it«  By  this  means  every 
man  may  confer  a  dignity  on  the  calling  he  purfues, 
fo  that  it  be  but  lawful.  And  this  is  indifputably 
the  bed  means  and  the  ftrongeft  incitement  to  walk,- 
as  the  apoftle  exhorts  us,  worthy  of  our  rocation^ 
—  —  What  may  be  advanced  of  every  profeflion 
holds  good  in  a  particular  manned  when  applied  to 
commerce.  And,  as  the  generality  of  you  are  one 
way  or  other  concerned  in  this  vocation,  it  will  not 
be  thought  unfuitable  if  I  deliver  a  few  confidera- 
tions  which  will  enable  you  to  think  adequately  of 
\  it  Having  then,  in  the  foregoing  difcourfe,  invef- 
tigated  th^value  of  a  bufy  life  in  general,  I  ffiall  now 
proceed  particularly  to  examine  into  the  value  of 
commerce,  as  a  pardcular  fpecies  of  it.  In  this  de- 
fign  we  fhould  firft  Ihew,  what  gives  to  commerce, 
m  the  abflrad,  a  confiderably  great  value ;  and 
then,  how  and  by  what  means  this  its  value  is  en** 
\  hanced  in  regard  to  thofe  by  whom  commerce  i$ 
;  carried  on* 

,;     When  nve  afcribe  a  diftinguilhed  vahie  to  com- 

:  merce,  my  pious  hearers,  we  confider  it  not  barely 

as  a  means  of  providing  for  our  own  fupport.    This 

^  property  it  has  in  common  with  every  profeflion, 

<  even  the  meaneft  calling  of  lif<^,  that  it  procures  us 

-  food  and  raiment,  and  fupplies  the  wants  of  nature. 

'  Neither  do  we  confider  it  barely  as  the  means  of  ac* 

^  quiring  wealth,  and  of  living  more  commodioufly 

>  and  elegantly  than  others,  or  of  performing  a  more 
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diftmguiflied  part  in  fociety.  For  thefe  likewife  are 
advantages  that  belong  not  exclufively  to  this  (late 
of  life.  They  may  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  artift,  the 
mechanic^  the  hnibandman^  the  man  in  public  of- 
fice, and  even  to  perfons  of  the  learned  profeffions. 
No,  if  we  would  rightly  confider  and  appretiate  the 
eminent  value  of  commerce,  and  thence  acquire  for 
it  the  refped  it  deferves,  we  muft  take  into  the  ac- 
count its  beneficial  influence  on  the  general  profpe- 
rity,  what  it  contributes  towards  the  (lock  of  human 
perfeftion  and  happinefs.  And  now  what  are  its 
pretenfions  in  this  refpeft  ? 

Firft,  it  fets  mankind  upon  a  far  greater,  a  far 
more  diverfified,  and  thereby  a  more  ufeful  aflivi- 
ty ;  and  whatever  promotes  ufeful  aftivity  among 
mankind,  promotes  their  interefl.  For  only  thus 
are  the  capacities  and  powers  fl  umbering  as  it  were 
within,  rouzed,  developed,  exercifed,  and  gradual- 
ly brought  to  that  degree  of  flrength  and  perfe£Uon 
which  they  are  defigned  to  attain.  And  how  great- 
ly does  commerce  contribute  to  this  effed !  What 
numbers  of  hands,  what  numbers  of  heads,  it  em- 
ploys !  To  what  various  kinds  of  trade  and  induftry 
does  it  give  life  !  To  what  various  others  doe§  it 
communicate  a  weight  and  value,  which  but  for  it 
they  could  never  acquire,  and  which  without  it 
would  be  carried  on  in  a  more  carelelk  and  fuperfi- 
cial  manner !  What  various  kinds  of  induftry,  of 
dexterity,  of  art,  does  it  quicken  and  fupport,  en- 
courage and  reward  !    How  alert  and  bufy  it  ren- 
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ders  in  numberlefs  refpeAs,  the  inventive  faculties 
of  man  {  What  a  powerful,  far  operating  fpring  it 
is,  in  the  whole  of  focial  and  bufy  life  !  How  many^ 
wheels  of  this  grand  machine,  large  and  fmall,  does 
it  fet  in  motion  !  And  what  fatal  (loppages  and  ob*- 
ftrudions  arife  where  its  impulfe  Is  checked  or  ira* 
peded !  How  many  people  it  requires,  how  many 
people  mufl  ftrenuoufly  exert  their  abilities  in  vari- 
'  ens  ways^  in  rearing  and  obtaining  the  produdis  of 
nature,  in  working  them  up,  in  improving  them, 
in  (lowing  them,  in  tranfporting  them  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  often  to  the  remotefl:  regions 
of  the  habitable  earth  1  How  much  lefs  diligently 
and  induftriouily  would  all  this  be  done,  how  much 
fewer  people  be  employed  in  it,  if  thefe  feveral  pro- 
duds  received  not  additional  value  from  every 
man's  hand  through  which  they  pafs,  if  by  means 
of  commerce  they  were  not  exchanged  for  other 
produfts  of  nature,  or  bartered  to  profit !  —  How 
much  lefs  life,  alacrity,  induftry,  diligence  and  ad- 
drefs,  is  perceptible  where  little  or  no  commerce 
exifts,  than  where  it  flourilhes !  How  many  hands 
and  heads  are  there  almofl  inadive,  which  here 
would  be  employed  in  varioufly  ufefiil  ways !  Would' 
you  convince  yourfelves  of  the  life  and  adivity 
which  commerce  excites  among  mankind,  tranfport 
yourfelves  in  imagination  into  the  midft  of  a  famous 
mercantile  city,  vifit  its  exchange  and  its  harbour ; 
or  only  reprefent  to  yourfelves  fome  populous  and 
much  frequented  mart  of  trade ;  what  a  multitude 
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and  diverfity  of  bufy  perfons  of  all  ranks  and  concE- 
tjons  will  you  there  perceive !  And  yet  this  is  ex- 
toiordinary  afUvity,  limited  to  a  (hort  portion  of 
time,  and  confined  to  a  narrow  fpace ;  aftivity  very 
inconfiderable,  compared  to  that  which  is  an  end- 

^  kfs^  uninterrupted  confequence  of  commerce  in 
the  generality  of  countries  on  the  habitable  globe. 
And  mud  not  this  give  it  a  real,  confpicuous  value  ? 
Commerce  farther  conneSs  men  more  together, 
brings  them  nearer  to  each  other,  and  caufes  their 
mutual  dependence  on  each  other  to  be  more  fen* 
fibly  felt  i  and  \Yhateyer  brings  and  unites  mankind 
more  clofely  together  is  a  fource  of  pleafure  and 
happini^fs  to  them,  and  may  become  likewife  an'^in- 
citement  to  virtue.  Mutual  wants,  common  tranf- 
adions,  common  views  and  advantages ;  what 
flrong  ties  of  connexion !  If  the  merchant  be  in 
want  of  the  induftry,  the  labour,  the  mechanical 
and  mental  powers,  the  fervice  and  afliftance  of  a 
thoufand  men ;  thefe  in  return  ftand  in  need  of  his 
proteftion,  his  fupport,  his  encouragement,  his  pay» 
If  the  former  would  execute  his  defigns  and  attain 
his  purpofes,'  a  thoufand  others  mufl:  co-operate  with 
hiqi  to  that  end.  If  he  would  re^ip  the  profit  he  ex- 
pefts  from  his  bufinefs,  he  mud  let  a  thoufand 
Others  obtain  a  proportionate  advantage.  That 
trade  may  be  carried  on  with  fuccels ;  handicrafts, 
arts  and  agriculture,  mud;  flourifh  alfo ;  all  ranks 

-    and  conditions  of  men  mud  then  have  more  con* 
cems  together^  work  more  for  each  Otherj  and  eii- 

ter 
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tcr  mtb  clofer  conne£Hon,  And  fiow  extenfively 
does  this  conneftion  reach  !  What  numerous  claffes 
and  defcriptions  it  embraces !  What  nation  is  fo  re- 
mote that  IS  not  brought  nearer  to  the  reft  by  com- 
merce ?  Along  what  pathlefs  wildemefs,  over  what 
fleep  and  craggy  mountains,  acrofs  what  untried 
ftoriny  feas  and  oceans,  does  not  the  merchant  find 
his  way  to  his  remoteft  brethren  !  Allow  it  to  be 
felf-intereft  and  the  thirft  of  gain  that  teaches  him 
to  defpife  thefe  dangers  and  to  conquer  thefe  diffi- 
culties J  yet  the  effeft  is  always  that  man  is  thereby 
more  conneSed  with  man,  that  focial  difpofitions 
are  awakoied  and  fupported  in  them,  that  an  interdl 
in  their  reciprocal  profperity  and  misfortunes  b 
ftrengthened  and  increafed  ;  and  muft  not  all  thefe 
confiderations  taken  together  tend  greatly  to  the  ad- 
Vantage  of  mankind,  and  their  gradual  improvement 
and  perfeSion  ? 

By  the  feme  means,  my  pious  heaf  ers,  commerce 
facilitates  to  mankind  the  communication  of  their 
perceptions,  their  inventions  and  difcoveries,  their 
endowments  and  advantages,  to  each  other.  It  oc- 
cafions  a  conftant  and  univerfal  circulation  and  ex- 
change of  all  thefe  things  among  them.  It  indeed 
fikewife  difTeminates  many  faults  and  vices,  and 
xypens  many  fources  of  calamity  where  they  would 
^e  have  remained  unknown.  But  do  not  thofe 
manifold  and  great  benefits  far  exceed  thefe  acd- 
•deiital  difedtantages  ?  How  far  behind  would  the 
&zman  jmce  have  been  in  every  particular ;  how 
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little  would  they  have  advanced  above  the  condi- 
tion of  infancy ;  with  how  much  labour  and  toil 
mud  they  have  fupplied  the  prime  wants  of  nature ; 
how  flowly  would  they  have  proceeded  in  civiliza- 
tion ;  if  every  nation,  every  province,  had  been  con- 
fined to  its  own  experiences,  obfervations,  difcove- 
lies  and  inventions  1     How  much  is  learnt  by  one 
people  of  another,  in  n^cel&ry  and  ufeful  as  well 
as  in  agreeable  and  entertaining  matters,  in  mecha- 
nics and  the  fine  arts,  in  agriculture  and  hufbandry. 
Sis  well  as  in  the  fublimer  fciences !     How  many 
fleps  farther  are  all  thefe  advanced  at  various  times 
by  the  communication  of  a  fingle  idea,  fome  curi- 
ous inftrument,  or  fome  new  device  !  —  What  im- 
portant revolutions  may  fome  frefh  branch  of  conj- 
merce,  a  new  kind  of  manufacture,  an  .introduc- 
tion of  new  articles  of  trade,  a  new  fcope  to  the  ge- 
nius, occafion  by  promoting  arts  and  fciences  among 
a  whole  people !     And  how  quickly  is  ufeful  know- 
ledge now  conveyed  from  one  extremity  of  the  inha- 
bited and  cultivated  earth  to  the  other !     How  foon 
may  the  luminous  thoughts,  which  now  occupy  the 
mind  of  one  of  my  brethren  in  the  moft  diftant  re- 
gions of  the  northern  or  fouthem  hemifphere,  be- 
come likewjfe  mine,  and  difFufe  light  into  my  mind 
;md  fatisfadion  into  my  heart,  or  introduce  more 
order  into  my  condufl:  and  my  affairs !     How  much 
more  eafily  and  rapidly,  by  means  of  this  great  con- 
Xieftion  and  extenfive  communication,  may  even  the 
weightieft  matters  of  religion  be  diffeminated,  and 
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the  mod  falutary,  the  moft  comfortable  truths  be 
tranfplanted  thither  where  ignorance,  error,  and 
baleful  fuperftition,  have  hitherto  prevailed !  And 
b  it  not  commerce  that  moft  promotes  and  fadlN 
tates  this  connexion  and  communication  of  mankind 
with  each  other  ? 

Befides,  my  pious  hearers,  commerce  procures 
mankind  numberiefs  conveniences,  numberlefs  kinds 
of  pleafure  and  delight,  which  elfe  they  mufl:  be 
without,  or  muft  obtain  with  far  greater  difficulty, 
lefs  frequently,  and  with  much  more  labour  and  ex- 
penfe.  Scarcely  any  fort  of  natural  productions  and 
fruits  of  the  earth,  of  the  works  of  art  and  induftry, 
are  at  prefent  the  exclufive  property  of  any  one 
country.  Now  whatever  either  of  them  has  that  is 
eminently  good  and  beautiful  is  reciprocally  an  ar- 
ticle of  exchange.  We  may  now  fee  the  wonders 
of  nature,  in  their  moft  diverfified  and  delightful 
forms ;  may  enjoy  the  produfts  of  every  region ; 
make  ufeof  the  intelligence,  the  abilities,  the  work 
of  every  nation ;  and  may  accumulate  and  employ 
as  our  own  whatever  can  flatter  the  tafte  and  charm 
the  fight,  whatever  can  add  ornament  to  our  dwell- 
ings, beautify  our  gardens,  give  neatnefs  and  warmth 
Co  our  raiment,  or  embellifli  our  condition,  whatever 
can  employ  our  mind  or  gratify  our  curlofity,  from 
the  remoteft  and  moft  diffevered  diftrifte  of  the 
globe  ;  and  this,  in  a  hundred  refpe£ls,  is  within 
the  reach  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  And  who 
cm  be  {6  mfenlible  to  all  thefe  advantages,  as  to  af- 
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cribe  no  value  to  commerce  by  which  he  procures, 
them  ?  Or  who  will  allow  himfelf  to  be  deterred 
from  pronouncing  it  eftlmable  and  defirabie,  becaufe 
thefe  conveniences  and  elegances  of  life  may  b$ 
^ufedy  as  indeed  they  but  too  often  are  ? 

Laftly,  my  pious  hearers,  by  all  thefe  means, 
commerce  contributes  in  no  fmall  degree  to  foften 
^d  poliih  the  manners  of  mankind,  to  form  their 
tafte,  and  to  promote  mutual  toleration  and  forbear* 
ance  among  them.  The  more  mankind  converfe 
together,  and  the  more  dlofely  they  are  conneded 
among  themfelves:  the  more  attention  will  they 
fhew  to  what  may  difpleafe  or  pleafe  another ;  the 
more  affiduoufly  will  they  remove  every  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  their  intercourfe  with  each  other,  re* 
pudiate  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  difturb  their 
connexion,  ^id  fedulouily  avoid  whatever  may  give 
umbx^age  or  offence  to  one  another.  The  more 
gpod  and  beautiful  articles  they  can  compare  and 
contr^  with  others,  and  the  oftener  they  are  ne* 
ceffitated  to  chufe  betweai  them :  the  more  will 
their  tafte  be  correfted  and  refined  ;  the  more  im*. 
partial  is  their,  judgment  of  what  is  beautiful  and 
good.  In  fhort,  the  more  diverfity  they  perceive 
in  the  opinions  and  ufages  of  mankind,  and  the 
more  they  obferve  bow  little  influence  they  have  on 
their  general  and  moft  important  determinations  and 
aSions ;  the  more  juftly  will  they  learn  to  judge  of 
thele  things  ;  the  more  will  the  dillance  and  diilike 
^])ich  thefe  epulis  might  have  occafioned  be  weakr 
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ened  ;  the  more  will  they  be  accuftomed  to  look 
upon  the  individual  as  a  man,  and  to  be  kindly  afiec- 
tioned  to  every  good  man,  to  efteem  every  intelli- 
gent and  honeft  man,  to  whatfoever  nation  he  may 
belong,  whatfoever  language  he  may  fpeak,  whatfo- 
ever religious  opinions  he  may  hold,  whatfoever 
euftoms  he  may  chufe  to  obferve.  Accordingly  this 
mutual  toleration  and  efteem  is  always  far  greater 
and  more  univerfal  among  mercantile  nations,  than 
among  fuch  as  are  more  confined  to  their  own  terri- 
tories, and  have  lefs  Intercourfe  with  others. 

And  this,  my  pious  hearers,  this  it  is,  that  gives 
commerce  in  general  and  on  its  own  account  a  great 
and  intrinfic  value,  what  renders  it  important  and 
honourable  in  the  eyes  of  the  reflefting  man.     It 
even  pofleffes  this  value  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree, 
when  the  man  that  carries  it  on  thinks  narrowly  and 
afis  felfifhly,  when  he  regards  it  merely  in  reference 
to  his  own  perfonal  profit,  and  cares  not  how  little 
advantageous  it  may  be  to  others.  But  in  that  cafe, 
and  in  regard  to  him,  it  is  of  extremely  little,  or  in- 
deed of  no  value,  as  he  degrades  and  debafes  it,  by 
bis  fentiments  and  conduft,  to  a  low  and  defpicable 
means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.     A  great  diftindion 
therefore,  my  pious  hearers,  is  to  be  made  between 
the  value  of  commerce,  taken  intrinfically  and  at 
large,  and  the  worthinefs  it  confers  on  fuch  as  carry 
it  en.     The  former  is  and  ever  remains  very  great ; 
the  latter  but  too  frequently  is  extremely  fmalh  — 
Would  jou  therefore^  who  exercife  this  calKng, 

jnagnify 
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magnify  it  likewife  in  regard  to  yourfelves,  and  ren» 
der  it  a  means  to  you  of  greater  perfedHon  and  more 
duraUe  happinefs ;  allow  me  to  recommend  to  you 
the  following  admonitions  and  precepts* 

Exercife  your  underfianding  fax  habits  of  reflec* 
tion,  and  ftrive  to  enrich  it  by  augmenting  your 
flock  of  ufeful  knowledge,  particularly  fucb  as  re- 
lates to  your  affairs  and  undertakings.  Study  the 
obje&s  in  which  you  are  daily  concerned,  their  na- 
ture and  quality,  their  utility,  the  purpofes  to  which 
they  may  be  applied,  their  modifications  and  tranf- 
mutations,  their  influence  on  the  general  weal  oi 
the  community ;  ftudy  the  ways  and  methods  ia 
which  they  are  produced,  obtained,  wrought  up, 
unproved,  applied ;  ftudy  the  flate  of  the  coun- 
tries and  nadons  with  which  in  your  tranfaftions 
you  are  mediately  or  immediately  connected  ;  ftudy 
the  perfons  with  whom  you  are  concerned  in  bufi- 
nefs,  or  whom  you  employ,  and  on  the  chamber 
of  whom  fo  much  depends  in  the  profecution  of  it : 
fo  will  you  conftantly  find  in  all  you  do  more  em- 
ployment and  food  for  your  mind ;  alwaysmbre 
clearly  uixderftand  what  and  wherefore  and  to  what 
end  you  do  it  ;  and  thereby  a  thoufand  objeSs,. 
which  in  themfelves  may  be  very  infignificant,  will 
acquire  a  greater  worth  and  importance  in  your 
fight.  You  will  execute  as  thinking,  as  enlightened 
nien,  with  complacency  and  pleafure,  what  other- 
wife  you  would  only  perform  as  day-labourers,  from 
neceflity,  and  probably  with  diilike* 

Enlarge 
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Enlarge  therefore  the  orbit  of  your  views,  the  cir- 
cuit of  your  knowledge  and  perceptions,  in  propor- 
tion as  you  enlarge  your  field  of  a^on.     Purfue 
the  aflfairs  that  offer  themfelves  to  you,  not  in  a 
mere  mechanical  %nanner ;  work  and  operate,  not 
as  it  were  blindfolded,  or  merely  by  old  ma:dms  and 
cuftoms  handed  down  from  father  to  fon,  but  upon 
well  digefted  principles  and  plans.     Strive  more  and 
more  to   comprehend  the  whole  of  the  concern 
wherein  you  are  engaged,  and  to  comprehend  it 
with  more  participation  and  intereft.     Revolve  fre- 
quently in  your  mind  the  nearer  and  more  remote, 
the  prefent  and  future  confequences  of  your  tranfl 
actions  and  dealings,  the  influence  they  may  and  will 
have,  in  a  thoufand  methods,  on  the  condudfc,  the 
fortunes,  the  happinefs  of  vad  numbers  of  mankind 
of  all  clafles  and  conditions.    This  alfo  will  confer 
great  weight  and  dignity  on  all  you  undertake  and 
execute. 

Expand  your  heart  too  in  this  refpeft  by  benevo- 
lent, humane  fentiments  and  feelings.     Let  not  co- 
vetoufnefs,  not  mean  felf-intereft,  not  vanity,  but 
genuine  univerfal  philanthropy  and  brotherly  love, 
be  the  leading  principles  of  your  diligence  and  in- 
dulby.     Think  it  your  duty  and  your  glory,  not 
barely  to  labour  for  your  own,  but  likewife  for  the 
general  profit ;  and  do  this  not  folely  according  to 
the  natural  combination  of  things,  and  without  pecu- 
liarly thinking  on  it,  but  4o  it  with  confcioufhefs  and 
cooiideration^  and  fo  as  that  this  view  may  be  alwaysr 
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pr^feitf  to  your  xnmd.  Hefitate  not  therefore  to 
bear  haixUhips,  to  manage  trufts,  to  tranfa£t  aflFairs 
from  which  you  hite  little  particular  advantage 
to  expeft,  but  which  you  know  will  bring  pro- 
fit to  others^  cftr  tend  to  the  fuppcftt  amd  the  good 
of  the  whole ;  and  reckon  not  as  labour  in  vain,  as 
pure  lo(S|  whatever  is  attended  by  fuch  confequences 
and  eSeiks.  The  idea  that  all  you  do  in  your  law- 
ful vocation,  and  by  lawful  means,  is  a  part  of  the 
chson  of  bufineiles  whereby  the  general  welfare  is 
upheld  and  advanced,  whereby  the  fum  total  of 
life,  of  aftivity,  of  pleafure,  of  happinefs,  which  is 
or  may  be  among  mankinc),  is  augmented  and  put 
in  circulation ;  this  idea  will  give  you  fatisfadion 
and  courage  in  all  your  affairs,  and  fill  you  with  an 
honeft  complacency  at  the  fight  of  every  refuk  of 
your  good  endeavoui*s.  By  fuch  a  way  of  think- 
ing, every  bufmefs  you  tranfadt,  petty  and  trouble*^ 
fome  as  it  may  be,  will  become  an  honourable  eni- 
ployment,  a  labour  of  love.  And  thus  will  you 
degrade  yourfelveS  by  Nothing,  think  ilt)thing  a  lofk 
of  time  or  a  didipation  of  your  po^efs^  whith  id 
any  way  may  be^  of  advantage  to  fbciety. 

In  fine,  add  a  dignity  to  your  catlings  you  who 
purfue  comm^ce  as  rational,  intelligent  and*  well- 
intentioned  men,  by  coniidering  yourfelves  as  in- 
flruments  in  the  teand  of  providencef,  whereby  the 
cultivation  of  die  earth  and  the  civilization  of  jti 
inhabitants  are  carried  on  and  advanced ;  as  inftru- 
ments  whereby  God  dSffufes  and  x^ki|)fDed  his  nnu 

^  nifold 
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nifold  gifts  and  blefSngs,  more  intimately  connefls 
the  whole  of  his  family,  fo  widely  extended,  toge- 
ther, brings  them  clofer  to  each  other,  and  in  fuch 
various  methods  animates,  fu  (tains,   benefits  and 
cheers  them  all*     Do  therefore  whatever  you  are 
called  to  do  by  your  profeffion  in  reference  to  this 
honourable  appointment ;  do  it  from  obedience  and 
love  to  God,  our  univerfal  Father  in  heaven ;  do 
it  as  by  commiffion  from  him,  and  in  the  manner 
mod  conformable  to  the  wife  and  benevolent  pur- 
pofes  of  his  adminiftration.     By  this  means  you 
will  confer  the  greateft  dignity  on  all  yonr  employ- 
ments and  labours,  and  exalt  the  faithful  difcharge 
of  your  calling  into  aftual  piety.     You  will  ferve 
God  by  ferving  your  brethren ;  accomplifli  his,  will, 
by  fulfilling  the  duties  of  your  vocation ;  carry  ott 
his  work  by  profecuting  yqur  own ;  and  fo  vwjf, 
you  alfo,  as  men  worthily  filling  a  flation  ai&gQied/ 
them  by  God,  promife  yourfelves  a  cheerful  exit 
from  this  fcene  of  things,  and  the  enjoyment  of  z , 
happy,  a  blefled  futurity. 


SERMON   XXXII. 

Tbe  Value  of  a  Country-Lifey  or  the  edifying  Sojourn 

in  tbe  Country. 


^OD,  thou  art  not  far  from  every  one  of  us. 
Wherever  we  perceive  the  work  of  thy  hands, 
there  art  thou,  there  afleft  thou ;  there  revealed 
thou  thyfelf  to  us  as  the  great  eternal  caufe,  the 
original  fource  of  ail  that  is  and  lives,   as  fovereign 
wifdom  and  benignity.     And.  wherever  thou  art  and 
a£left,  there  fpeakeft  thou  to  us  by  thy  works,  there 
thou  informeft  us  of  thy  will  ;  there  warned  thou 
us  of  mifery,  and  flieweft  us  the  means  and  way  to 
be  happy.  Oh  then  that  we  fought  and  found  thee, 
the  Omniprefent,  every  where,  that   we  faw   and 
vorfhiped  thee  in  all  thy  works,  and  never  loft  the 
apprehenfion  of  thy  prefence !     Oh  that  we  every- 
where and  at  all  times  attended  to  thy  voice,  readi- 
ly fubmitted  to  be  taught  of  thee,  and  willingly  fol- 
lowed thy  call  to  happinefs  !     How  totally   other- 
wife,  how  much  wifer  and  better  fhould  we  then 
reafon  and  judge  and  adt !    What  light  would  then 

be 
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be  diflrufed  over  all  our  ways !  How  fafely,  how 
confidently^  how  cheerfully  (hould  we  then  purfae 
our  courfe !  How  tranquil  fhould  we  be  under  thy 
fidierly  infpedion,  how  cheerful  and  happy  in  the 
fentiment  of  communion  with  thee!  Do  thou 
indue  our  apprehenfions  with  the  knowledge,  the 
inward  convi&ion  of  this  truth,  o  ever  gracious 
Father,  and  let  it  be  promoted  by  the  confldera- 
tions  in  which  we  are  now  about  to  be  employed. 
We  prefent  unto  thee  our  prayers  in  humble  de- 
pendance  on  thy  everlafling  and  unchangeable 
mercy,  as  declared  and  manifefled  by  our  lord  and 
faviour  Jefus,  concluding  our  petitions  in  his  com- 
prehenfive  words :  Our  father,  &c« 


MATTH.  XIV.  13. 

Jefas  departed  thence  inlo  a  defart  places  apart. 

r^ITIES,  large  and  populous  cides,  have  incon-* 
teftibly  their  benefits  as  well  as  their  difadvan* 
tages.  The  foundation  of  them,  and  the  concourfe 
of  their  inhabitants,  are  means  in  the  hand  of  Pro* 
vidence  for  attaining  its  views  with  regard  to  man- 
kind.  And  to  this  they  greatly  conduce  in  various 
ways.  The  clofer  aggregation,  the  more  intimate  con- 
nedion  of  fo  many  individuals  together,  (trengthens 
their  powers,  and  renders  them  capable  of  many 
enterprifes  and  bufinelTes,  for  which  a  greater  dif- 

perfion 
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perfion  or  reparation  would  abfolutely  incapacitate 
them*  Trade  and  commerce,  arts  and  fciences,  are 
brought  by  fuch  clofer  connedions,  by  fuch  a 
imion  and  reciprocal  communication  of  defigns^ 
abilities,  talents,  and  aptitudes,  to  a  higher  degree 
of  p€irfe£kion  than  they  could  otherwife  reach*  By 
the  daily  intercourfe  of  fuch  numbers  of  men,  of 
fuch  various  tempers  and  difpofitions,  the  natural 
genius  and  faculties  are  more  quickly,  more  ealily, 
more  confiderably  unfolded,  fet  in  motion,  and 
applied.  EmuUtion  and  ambition  are  more  excited 
and  employed,  and  produce  more  diverfified  and 
vigorous  effeds  than  in  folitude,  or  iti  the  narrow 
circle  of  a  few  acquaintances  and  neighbours.  -The 
manners  will  be  refined ;  the  accommodations  and 
elegances  of  life  improved  ;  the  means  and  oppor- 
tunities of  focial  pleafure  will  be  multiplied ;  and 
the  fallies  of  inordinate  and  violent  paffions  will 
lefs  and  feldomer  o^aid.  Striking  advantages,  for 
which,  in  conjunfldon  with  many  others,  we  (land 
indebted  to  civil  life,  and  which  certainly  are  of  no 
fmaU  value. 

On  the  other  (ide,  in  great  and  populous  cities^ 
had  example  is  more  contagious  i  the  temptations^^ 
to  folly  and  vice  are  iar  greater,  and  harder  to 
avoid;  the  prevalence  of  fafhion  is  univerfal-and* 
tyrannical ;  the  implidt  imitation  of  the  noble,-  the* 
great  and  the  rich  is  fervile ;  the  fway  of  received' 
manners  and  cuftoms^  fevere  and  oppreflive.  Inno^- 
ceoce,  veracily>  franknefs^  there  more  quickly  dif-- 

appear; 
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appear ;  nature  is  ftifled  by  art ;  fincerity  is  there 

d)liged  to  yield  to  artifice ;  fimplicity  is  ridiculed 

as  puerile  inexperience ;  the  paflions  put  on  a  maik, 

but  zGt  with  greater  impetuofity  and  jlanger  in  their 

difguife.     Tafle  is  refined,  but  at  the  fame  time  is 

enervated  and  faftidious ;  pleafures  are  multiplied, 

but  the  capacities  for  enjoying  them  obtufed.     Be- 

fides  all  this,  the  multiplicity  of  affairs,  the  noify 

buftle,   the  numerous  avocations  of  diverfion  in 

populous  cities,  are  powerful  obdacles  to  colle^ed- 

neis  of  mind,  to  confideration,  to  vigilance  over 

ooefelf,  to  frequent  difpatches  of  an  animated  look 

to  heaven,  and  confequently  are  powerful  obftacles 

to  wifdom,  to  virtue,  to  devotion. 

The  more  therefore  a  man  is  fmitten  with  the 
love  of  nature  and  the  creator  and  father  of  nature; 
the  more  attradions  innocence,  veracity,  integri'- 
ty,  iimple  manners  have  for  him  ;  the  more  tafte 
he  has  for  filent  meditation ;  the  more  he  is  able 
to  entertain  himfelf ;  the  dearer  to  him  wifdom 
and  virtue  and  cordial  devotion  are :  the  more 
agreeable  will  it  be  to  him  at  times  to  exchange  the 
tumult  of  the  town  for  the  quiet  of  the  country ; 
as  he  there  can  breathe  and  think  and  live  more 
freely;  as  he  there  can  completely  retire  within 
himielf  and  converfe  with  his  own  heart,  can  hear* 
ken  to  the  voice  of  God  in  nature,  and  in  lefs  arti« 
fidal,  lets  corrupted  men,  and  refign  himfelf  to 
die  mod  natural  and  real  refledions  and  emotions 
without  relu^buice  or  reftraint.    This,  my  pious 

VOL.  If.  ^  hearers. 
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hescer^,  bds  been,  in  all  ages  of  the  worlds  th^ 
jiutnment  of  the  tnjnd  and  the  vages  of  ioduftry  tp 
the  uriiejl  and  bell  amopg  the  foos  f^  men. 

Our  faviour  Uke^vifei  that  fubJime  exemplar  (9  . 
the  wife  and  good,  fe^sns  thus  to  fa^ve  thought 
and  judged  on  this  material  point.  He  withdrew 
not  indeed  from  the  company  of  his  brethren,  |ior 
from  populous  towns  and  cities,  not  even  froni  thf 
capital  itfelf ;  as  he  could  there  bell:  profecute  thf 
vork  his  &ther  had  commitlioned  hi|p  to  cany  on^ 
the  work  of  enlighteiung  and  improving  his  con- 
temporaries and  mankind  in  general.  Yet  th^ 
populous  cities  and  towns  were  not  his  conftant  rer 
fidence.  At  times  be  forCiok  themi  retired,  as  it 
is  faid  in  our  text,  to  the  d^fert,  th^  is,  to  fpme 
pnlrequented  or  lels  frequented  place.  At  tfrn^is. 
as  we  are  likewife  told  in  the  chapt^  whence  Qur 
text  is  taken,  he  alcended  the  mountain,  and  tb^r^ 
pafled  the  evening  alone.  There  he  recruited  bi$ 
^irits  after  the  wearifome  labours  of  the  day} 
thought  upon  his  grand  concern  j  collp^ed,  by 
contemplation  and  prayer,  by  familiar  copv^r^ 
with  his  heavenly  father,  freOt  energies  for  accom? 
pUlhing  his  work  on  earth  ^  recreated  himfelf  in 
thinking  on  what  he  had  already  done,  and  what 
reipai^d  for  him  ftiU  to  do  j  and  was  happy  in 
the  fentiment  of  his  dignity  and  his  proximity  to 
him  that  fent  him. 

Few  of  us,  my  dear  friends,  are  deficient  in  op* 
^rtiinitie&  for  making  fimilsr  OKperiencos  and  eiw 

7  jOJUDg 
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(iVnilaf*    lalisfa£Hons;    Many  are  fo  circum« 

ftiiicei  a^  to  %>e  able  tb  pafs  a  lohger  or  a  (horter 

poifld  of  the    rufaitner  In  the  enjoyment  oiF  thefr 

gardens  or  tli^  plcafures  oF  the  country.    But  whei 

tiiet  we  tnrti    thisfi  excurfions  to  fuch  account  as 

btottite  rational  and  tdfe  peribns;    whether  v/e 

ofrift  as  iiluch  utility  and  inftrudHon  from  them 

*  they  are  capablfe  of  yielding ;  is  what  I  fhall  no\iO^ 

ftrire  to  rerider  eafy  for  you  to  anfwer.    To  that 

«d,  I  Biall  point  out  to  ydti  In  si  few  fliort  obferva-' 

tfcns,  how  infttuftive  a  ftay  in  the  cbuntiy  is  and 

may  be  to  the  man  of  refle^Hon,  the  thriftian. 

The  ntriisi  wfe  fpehd  in  the  couhtry;  my  pious 
telrert,  ife  ihftraaire  in  regard  to  God  and  the 
idatioQs  We  ftatlnd  in  to  him ;  inflruCtiv^^e  in  i  vieyjt 
to  the  dignity  and  thfe  deftination  of  man  j  ind  itt* 
teiSivi  in  feferfence  to  our  notions  of  happiftefs. 

It  is  iiiftrufiHve,  I  fey,  firft,  in  rfegard  to  God  and 
<Jrt  rdatibhi  to  hint.  In  the  tuntiilt  of  tdWns,  in 
tfc^  hurry  of-  a  Wify  lifej  in  the  giddy  circles  of 
abtiJEemehty  meditations  dri  God  and  the  Ippre- 
Benfioa  of  iris  prefeikre  are  but  too  eafily  pf-evented 
*  4fl&tced  ;  thei'cf  <he  knowledge  W6  hiVe  of  him 
18  too  freqtietitly  bttt  a  dead  letter,  and  the  ufe  we 
nuft^  of  it  oitfy  a  mechanical  operation  of  the  mind, 
lilt  iR  tbci  midft  of  the  great  theatre  of  his  works, 
fiirrduiided  by  the  ftrikmg  effefts  of  his  wifdo'm  and 
bcnmty,*  m  the  enjoyment  of  rural  tranquillity ;  in 
the  open  and  free  view  of  his  heaven  and  his  earth, 
tkre  otxr  feelings  ^e  qyit^  different^  therd  xKfi  im' 

o  2  timately 
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timately  feel  that  in  him  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being  ;  that  we  inhale  his  air,  are  ailightened 
and  warmed  and  cheered  by  his  fun,  that  we  are 
invigprated  by  his  power  and  elevated  to  him,  and 
are  encompaffed  on  all  fides  with  the  bounties  and 
bleffings  he  has  provided  for  us.  There  the  deity 
is  in  a  manner  near  us,  though  he  is  nowhere  far 
from  any  one  of  us.  His  exiftence  is  there  more 
pofitive  to  us  ;  it  is  demonftratively  apparent ;  and 
any  fecret  doubts,  that  may  poflibly  arife  within  at 
other  times,  here  lofe  their  force.  God  is,  and  he 
Is  the  creator  and  father  of  thee,  and  of  all  beings ; 
this  everything  around  us  declares  in  language  that 
cannot  be  miftaken.  We  there  fee  him  iti  a  man« 
ner,  afting,  working,  imparting  of  himfelf,  dif- 
fufing  benefits  around  him  with  a  liberal  hand,  an4 
employed  in  the  prefervation  and  welfare  of  what* 
ever  exifts  and  lives.  The  lefs  we  behold  of  hu- 
tnan  art,  the  more  we  fee  of  nature,  and  the  more 
beautiful  ihe  prefents  herfelf  to  us,  the  more  does 
(hq  lead  us  up  to  God ;  the  more  do  all  obje^ 
animate  and  exalt  our  ideas  and  apprehenfions  of 
hima  Every  blade  of  grafs,  every  flower  of  the 
field,  every  plant,  every  tree,  every  infed,  every 
beail ;  the  hill,  the  dale,  the  fhady  woods,  the  funny  • 
plains,  the  liquid  lapfe  of  murmuring  {breams,  the .  v 
ample  {ky,  the  rifing  and  the  fetting  fun,  the  mild 
refrefliing  breath  of  evening  gales,  and  the  m^jeftic 
violence  of  the  florm,  the  ferenely  imtling  iky,  and 
the  dark  tempeftuous  night,  —  ^^  all  we  fee 
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ibove,  or  round  about  us,  or  beneath,  proclaim  to 
08  the  AUmighty,  the  Allwife,  the  AUbounteous, 
md  his  nearer  prefence ;  all  render  him  as  it  were 
fcnfible  and  apparent ;  aH  call  upon  us  to  fall  in 
adoration  at  his  feet,  to  adore  his  majefty  and  to 
rgoice  in  Jus  exiftence.  There  every  thought  on 
God  in  the  good  and  fenfible  man  is  attended  with 
kindred  emotions  ;'and  every  apprehenfion  of  fu- 
preroe  wifdom  and  goodnefs  is  blended  in  his  bread 
with  reverence,  with  love,  with  gratitude,  with  joy, 
with  hope  and  confidence. 

And  here  interrogate  thyfelf,  o  man,  o  chriftian, 
bow  near  or  how  remote,  how  natural  or  how 
foreign  to  thee  is  the  idea  of  God,  what  impref- 
ibn  it  makes  upon  thee,  what  other  thoughts  and ' 
emotions  it  raifes  within  thee.  Aik  thyfelf :  how 
wert  thou  difpofed,  what  didft  thou  think,  how 
didft  thou  feel,  as  thou  walkedfl  alone  acrofs  the 
finiUng  fields,  or  through  the  flowery  mead,  or 
down  the  verdant  lawn,  or  along  the  fhady  grove, 
or  by  the  ferene  and  placid  luftre  of  the  moon. 
Did  not  a  gentle  reverential  tremor,  did  not  the 
iacred  fentiment  of  the  proximity  of  thy  God,  affcft 
thee  ?  Did  it  never  happen  to  thee  as  if  thou 
fawft  the  Lord,  as  erfl  he  was  feon  in  paradife, 
liking  amongft  his  creatures,  as  if  thou  hciirdlt 
him  talking  to  thee,  and  explaining  to  thee  his  will 
and  his  defigns  ?  And  if  this  holy  fentiment  have 
fellen  to  thy  lotj  if  it  have  ever  penetrated  thy 
heart  j    what  love  to  thy  creator  and  father^  what 
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truft  in  bis  benigqity  a^d  gro^vi^nc^,  vi(bs^  ze^l  69^ 
dp  his  ^1  a^  to  proQiote  hi/s^  viei^s,  wbj^^  be&evor 
^eixt  diTppfmoxis  towards  all  thy  feUow-crea^a^es, 
Yba,t  afpirations  after  fuperior  perfection  apd|  h^f^ 
^uft  it  have  excited  in  thee  I  Happy  th^,;^  ^hp, 
sfT^  aJ^Ie  to  recoUe£l  many  fuch  bUisful  momeau^  I 
To  theKn  the  idea  of  God  is  not  a  (h:sqiger.  (^  ii^ 
a  vital  j)|inqiple  in  their  foul^  and  prppure^  ^l^ein 
e;8;quifite  faxisfSsifUof^  and  (Jelight, 

Rural  life  is  fecondly.  vei;y  infhru£tiye  in  rega):^ 
to  the  real  worth  and  the  defUn^tion  of  mm^ 
Here,  my  chnftian,  brother,  here  m^  fhe^ys^  hapi« 
felf  to  t|iee  more  i|i  the  tru^  cbaradier  of  m^I^ 
flripped  of  all  out^rard  and  da;czHng  diftip^joi^;;; 
here  mayft  thou  better  learn,  to  ratj^  him  ^  wbatr 
h^  h  >;  learn  what  confers  upon  him  in  qualiQr  of 
man^  his.  proper,  his  intrinfic  worth.     A  fpimd^ 
rpbuH  body  ;  a  found  independent  mind }  ^.  cheei^ 
fill  temper ;  an  honed  heart,  glowing  \i^th:  Iov(^. 
to  Opd  and  nian ;  a  prudent  and  ^Qiy^  induftry  iQ; 
his  profeffipn  ;  wifdom,  founded  oa  year%  and  ei^ 
perience.;  virtue  that  confifts  more  in  a£tipns  thaA; 
in  words;  docility,  not  indeed  making  us  inorip. 
learned,  but  better  and  more  calm  within  3  thefeair($> 
of  greater  account  there  than  birth  and  rank  axnl. 
flation,  fuperior  to  all  the  borrowed  fplendour^ 
with  which  the  rich  and  great  make  fuch  parade  ; 
?uid  thefe  alone,  both  there  and  everywhere,  com- 
pofe  the  real  worth  of  man^    Learn  then  to  efti* 
^t^  thyfelf  and  the  inhabitants  of  town$.  by  thisi 
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IbricSwd ;  fo  wilt  thou  judge  differetitl]^  and  fer 
more  juffly  both  of  thyfeff  and  otheft.  J^o  empty 
pride  in  things  that  belong  not  to  thy  ptdpti  fetf 
#iR  inflate  thy  mhid,  no  exceffive  effeem  fof  mere- 
ly outward  diftin€Hons  will  degrade  thee  into  af 
iattcrer  and  a  flave.  Thou'  wilt  efteem  and  lore 
la  thy  brother  every  man  who  afts  and  thinks  lik^ 
i  man,  aind  acknowledge  only  intriniic  and '  fub- 
ftantial  excellence  as  honourable  in  thyfelf  ancf 
dtherSb 

But  here  niayft  thou  likewife  leam'  nrore  juftTy  <6 
think  and  to  judjge  of  the  dfeftination  of  man.  Wherf 
iftotli  there  confidereft  how  many  and  how  various^ 
the  ttoilfbme  and  corttinued  labour??,  how  rtiany  the 
Bands  and'  faculties  that  are  requiflte  for  fertilizing' 
die  earth',  for  procuring  food  and  clbathirtg  fyt  itsr 
inhabitants^  aild  for  fupplying  their  primary  motf 
pfeffing  wants  ;  canft  thou*  then  poflibly  doubt  thai! 
Amn  was  defigned  for  an  aSive  arid  buiy  Ufe,  fbi"  a 
Aie*  application  and  exertion  of  his  powers  !  Canfl? 
*du  then  poflibly  think,* 'Hiat  he  fufficieritly  fulfllfe 
the  intendon  of  his  being,  when  He  fedtiloufly  fhuii^ 
wHatfevef  bears  the  name  of  Inbour;  accounts  ail 
ftatlMly  continued^  work  as  hardfhip  and  conftrairit ; 
pafles  his  days  in  indolent  repofe,  in  a  delicate  refer- 
vatfon  of  his  fiacuhles ;  or  employs  himfelf  barely  ill 
fruidefs  fpeculations  or  idle  refearchc?,  which  have 
nto  influence  on  the  welfare  of  human  Ibciciy  .^  Canft 
thcni  poflibly  imagine  that'  men  who  thus  think  and 
ift  can  claim  any  juft  pretedence  above  the  huftiand- 
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man  ?  Or  canft  thou  then  doubt  of  the  great  irn^n 
portance  both  of  him  and  his  vocation  ?  Canft  thou 
refiife  him  the  efteem  and  the  gratitude  he  deferves  I 
No,  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  the  firft,  the  moft 
natural,  the  nioft  neceflary,  the  nobleft  and  mod 
honourable  condition  and  calling  of  man ;  and  be 
that  defpifes  this  ftation  of  life,  defpifes  the  ordi<% 
nance  of  God,  and  forgets  to  what  purpoies  mai^ 
was  defigned  by  his  creator. 

O  thou  who  confumeft  in  town  the  produfts  of 
the  country,  forget  not  from  whence  the  food  thou 
enjoyeft,  the  beyerage  that  refreihes  thee,  the  cloath* 
ing  thou  veareft,  proceed,  whence  and  by  whom 
they  are  prepared  and  adapted  to  thy  ufe ;  and  de« 
fpife  them  not  who  render  thee  this  eflential^  this 
indifpenfable  fervice !  Honour  the  hulbandman  a^ 
thy  fteward  and  provider ;  opprefs  him  not  with  n^ 
gorous  fervices,  with  fevere  e2a£i:ions,  and  ftill  leff 
with  the  burden  of  contempt,  fo  hard  to  be  borne ; 
for  he  too  has  the  manly,  the  moral  fenfe,  and  thai; 
very  frequently  lefs  impaired  or  vitiate4  than  the 
generality  of  the  inhabitants  of  populous  towns. 
Honour  him^  a$  thy  elder  brother,  who  provides  for 
the  whole  £imily,  profecutes  their  moft  laborious 
affairs,  and  thereby  leaves  his.  younger  brethrei^ 
time  and  leifure  and  ability,  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veniences rather  than  the  neceflaries  of  life,  and  tq 
invent  and  to  enjoy  a  variety  of  mpre  reftned  plea- 
fures.  Yes,  honour  agriculture,  as  the  prime,  the 
peculiar  fource  of  wealth,  as  the  finneft  fupport  of 
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die  commonweal,  without  which  neither  arts,  nor  fd- 
ences,  nor  trade,  without  which  even  thy  dvic  luxarf 
and  fplendor  could  not  fubfift ;  and,  if  thou  haft  no 
means,  no  calling,  no  occafion,  to  purfue  am 
9nd  fdences,  trade  and  commerce,  or  to  ferve  ia 
what  are  termed  the  higher  ftations  of  the  world ; 
then  hade  thee  back  to  thy  primitive  vocation,  to 
the  culture  of  the  ground ;  and  believe  that  thoa 
art  more  agreeable  in  the  fight  of  God,  thy  mafter^ 
and  f^r  more  honourable  in  the  eyes  of  thy  intelli- 
gent brethren,  than  if,  ^wpln  with  vanity  and  pride^ 
thou  wade  thy  time  ^d  thy  faculties,  and  require 
to  reap  where  thou  haft  not  fown ! 

This  is  not  all,  iny  chriftian  brother  1     Even  m 
a  view  to  the  fuperior  deftination  of  man  when  we 
have  done  with  this  terreftrial  life,  our  fojoum  in 
the  country,  and  o\ir  converfe  with  its  inhabitants^ 
inay  b^  very  inftru(tive.      How  many  mental  pow« 
ers,  bow  many  grea(  and  happy  difpoiitions,  how 
many  generous  fentiments,  wilt  thou  there  difcover, 
of  which,  in  thdr  confined  sLud  narrow  fphere,  in 
their  iiinpjle  ;^d  unifoifm  train  of  affairs,  but  few  can 
be  exerted)  applied,  employed^  or  i^ed  in  the  de- 
grree  and  extent  to  which  they  are  adapted  i    How 
piany  heads,  whi^h  for  f^gadty,  for  ingenuity,  for 
4ocility,  for  extending  or  improving  fome  of  the 
Sciences,  or  by  flate-policy,  would  have  rendered 
Uiemfelves  confpicuous,  had  they  been  produced  in 
different  circumftances,  and  in  other  conneftions ! 
How  many  hearts,  fufceptible  pf  the  nobleft  and 
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moft  e&dive  beitcvoleiice,  whktr  migbt  hsrre  felt 
and  provided  §6t  the  faa;{^efe  of  many  thoufandsy 
if  diey  weare  not  thus  totalfy  deftitute  of  the  proper 
means  and  opportunities !  Hdw  masrf  perfetis^  who 
llfae  andi  die  in  the  deepeil  ehkumyf  dte^  troot^ 
hanre  aCtraSled  tt^  attentton  or  adimration  of  alF  be*' 
holdeps,  had  they  been  pkced  ow  a  inoipe  fpaci^u^ 
ftage!  And  flldl  not  theie  powei^s,  thefe  UPpoCi^ 
tions,  be  uofoldad  in  another  life  ?  Shi^  thefe  ge- 
nexH:)u»  fentiments  never  be  ablie  to  exhibir  titem^ 
'  (elve»  in  action  ?  Shall  aU  thefe  a£Hve  and  im- 
provabfe  mindss,  all  thefe  fenfible  heart s^  all  thefe" 
eminently  good  and  ufeftil  human  creattires,  fiialF 
they  never  be  what,  fix)m  the  feed-plot  of  them, 
they  might  be  and  become  ?  Ha8  thdr  creattor  made* 
factt  great  preparatives  for  fo  poor  a  purpofe;  csn' 
he  have  laviihed  fo  much  powei^  of  produAion  for 
fuch  trifling  effefts  ?  Couldft:  thou  expeft  this  of 
him:  whom  all  nature  proclaims  to  be  Ibpremel^* 
wife  ?  No,  the  more  undeveloped  capacities,,  the 
more  reftrided  faculties,  the  more  uniiniflied  human^ 
incelleds,  thou  meeteft  among  thy  brethren ;  the- 
more  certain  mayft  thou  be  of  their  immortality 
and  of  thine  own,  of  their  and  thine  evarlafting 
progrefs  towards  higher  perfeftion. 

Very  inftrudive  to  the  refle&ing  man j  is  thirdly 
Ms  fojoum  in  the  country,  in  regard  to  what  is» 
termed  happinefs.  Here  feeft  thou,  o  man,  thou*- 
finds  of  thy  brethren  and  fifters,  dwelling  not  in  pa^ 
laces,  not  in  houfes  adorned  with  the  beauties  of^ 
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^xt  i  M^  p»it2^eof  BO  coftly  (fiihes  aidfkiaUy  pve«' 
Il^e4 ;  w W  wear  no  fumptHous  asd  fpfeoiid  sq^ 
parel ;  who  loll  oa  na  huiurious.  eouches }  who  ycA 
i^  ttM^i  buDaJbW  qoltagQS^  with  dijsir  ordia^  SmkI, 
^  thc^  fii^ple  attiie,  on  th^k  hani  beds,  find  miicb 
coni£3F(  aad  joy  a^  nouiiftmeDt^  aod  pecreadoQ^ 
who  probably  find  ia  all  tjb/efe  a  greater  setifr,  ihaA 
thoHj  iA  the  ^njpy/fiu^nt  of  affluen/qe  and  fupecfluiiy^ 
V^^fe  feeft  thpui  thpufrndfe  of  thy  broihers  and*  fifters^ 
W^; vocally  eiQf^yed in^  the  mod  laborious,.  toiU 
^me^  and  which  appear  to  thee  the  moft  di&gre^e^ 
s^le  and  painftil:  occupations;  and  who  yet  aiie^ 
<;h!^r&d;.at.  tbeif  work  and  contented  with  theiir  con«» 
4ition::  perfpng  who  afe  totally  unaoqfiainted  withi 
all  thy  e^iiqqinte:^  d^cacies,  and  with  the  g^nsmlitqp 
of  ^y  refined:  entei?tainments ;  and  yet  complaiiu 
qeither  of  languor^  nor  of  the  want  of  amufement: 
and  pa/timeo^:  meniwhom  the  genial*  femiment  of 
theii^healtji  and  powecs^  the  view  of  beautiful  n^ 
ture,.  the  profpe&.of  a  plentiful,  harved,  an  abund-. 
ant  produdion  of  the  fruits  of  the  orchard^  thcr 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  refrefhing  evening  br^eze^ 
the  £^iliar  table-talk,  andthefeftive  i^joicings^on 
holidays  and:  fundays,.  more  than  oompenfate  foe 
the  want  of:  thy  fplendid  diftindtions ;  men,,  in  (hort, 
who  may  be  very  confined  even  in  their  religious 
notiona^  and:  probably  are  erroneous^  in  many  re- 
fpeds ;  but!  adhere  to  what  they  know  and  believe, 
and  ooDfi>le  and.re^Ytfhthemfelyes.  by  meditationfr 
on  God:  and.  the  world  to  come,  on  numberlefs  oo- 
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caiioiiSy  wherein  thou  who  knoweft,  or  pretended:  to 
know  more^  art  driven  and  tofled  from  doubt  to 
^oubt|  and  no  where  findeft  peace. 

Here  oh  learn  what  real  happinefs  is,  by  what 
means  and  in  what  path  thou  mayft  feek  and  find  it. 
Here  learn  that  happinefs  is  not  confined  to  afflu* 
ence ;  does  not  coniift  in  outward  glare ;  not  in 
rank  and  titles ;  not  in  a  foft,  luxurious,  idle,  inac* 
tive  life ;  not  in  a  perpetual  round  of  amufements ; 
not  in  the  unhappy  means  of  hearkening  to  every 
childifh  foolifh  fancy,  and  in  exploring  the  methods 
of  its  gratification.  No,  learn  that  it  confifts  in  the 
genial  fenfe  and  the  alert  application  of  our  faculties, 
in  an  adive  and  bufy  life,  in  the  due  difcharge  of 
the  duties  of  our  calling,  in  the  controul  of  our  de* 
fires,  in  the  diminution  of  our  artificial  wants ;  to 
know  that  it  confifts  in  contentednefs  of  heart  and 
ia  the  confoling  apprehenfion  of  God  and  the  bet- 
ter world  hereafter ;  that  it  therefore  is  hr  more 
dependent  on  ourfelves  and  our  manner  of  viewing 
and  judging  of  obje^s,  than  on  our  outward  c>r-« 
cumftances  and  the  regard  we  di'aw ;  and  that  no 
man  is  utterly  Tecluded  from  the  pofTeflion  and  en-% 
joyment  of  it,  be  his  ftation  in  life  what  it  may. 

Learn  therefore  with  (hame  to  difmifs  thy  com^ 
plaints,  and  no  longer  accufe  the  creator  and  father ' 
of  the  univerfe ;  accufe  thyfelf  and  thy  frowar^ 
tafle,  and  thy  exorbitant  defire^,  and  thy  fervile 
propenfity  to  imitation,  and  thy  falfe,  perverted 
iydgment  on  the  worth  of  things,  and  the  vi^aknefs ' 
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by  which  thou  fuffereft  thyfelf  to  be  deceived  by  ap- 
pearance and  {hovTy  or  fwayed  by  fenfelefe  iafhion^ 
and  the  wafte  or  abufe  of  thy  more  extenlive  know- 
ledge  —  thefe  things  accufe  ;  in  thefe  things  change 
and  corred  thyfelf,  if  thou  art  not  happy,  or  only 
happy  in  a  lefler  degree  than  thou  mightft  with  all  the 
fources  of  happinefs  which  nature,  art,  fociety  and 
religion  open  to  thee.  And  when  thou  haft  learned 
this,  thou  haft  learned  the  art  which  is  the  moft  im- 
portant of  all,  the  art  of  being  cheerful,  pleafed  and 
happy  and  of  conftantly  becoming  more  fo. 

So  inftruftive,  my  pious  hearers,  may  the  time  we 
pals  in  the  country  be  to  us,  and  fo  inftrudive  it  ac- 
tually is  to  the  man  of  refledion.  Thus  to  him 
what  appears  to  be  no  more  than  recreation  and 
pleafure,  will  prove  a  copious  fpring  of  wifdonu 
Thus  will  he  at  once  invigorate  both  his  mind  and 
his  body,  the  health  of  the  one  and  at  the  fame  time 
the  health  of  the  other.  Thus  does  he  draw  mgh 
unto  God,  his  creator,  his  father ;  learn  to  behold 
2nd  apprehend  him  in  all  his  works ;  and  to  re^fy* 
his  judgment  on  the  worth  and  deftination  of  man» 
and  on  his  real  felicity.  May  we.  all  reap  thefe  ex* 
periences  to  our  own  information  and  improvement, 
from  our  excurikms  into  the  country ;  and  on  every 
freih  occafion  in  more  abundant  meafure  1 
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The  Value  of  Domejiic  Happinefi. 


ClOD^  eternal,  inexhauftible  fountain  (^  all  hctp* 
pinefe  and  jay,  how  various^  how  abundant 
are  the  fources  of  fatisfia&ion  and  pleafure  which 
diou  had  opened  to  us  thy  children,  and  to  the 
enjoyment  whereof  thoo  invitefl:  us  by  thy  good 
providence !  If  thou  have  befet  our  parth  of  lifd 
with  numerous  obflrufkions  and  difficulties  for  our 
cUfdpline  and  corre£Uon,  yet  haft  thou  embelUftied 
It  with  numberlefs  beauties  and  fatiei^dtions  which 
impart  to  us  courage  and  ftrength  to  tan<(ui(h  thofe 
difficulties.  If  thou  lay  upon  us  Ibmetimes  heavy 
duties^  eoilfome  bufineifes,  feyere  affli£kionis ;  *  thou 
doft  mitigate  and  alleviate  them  to  us  by  ftiU  more 
various  and  greater  recreations  and  comfortsv  Ye», 
we  may,  we  (hould  be  even  here  on  earth  delighted 
and  happy ;  and  if  we  are  not  fo,  it  is  by  our  ovu 
fault.  In  the  capacities,  in  means,  in  opportunities, 
in  encouragements  to  it,  thou  letteft  none  of  us  be 
wanting.    But  too  frequently  we  let  ourfelves  be 

wanting 
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wandng  ia  the  wife  and  faithful  ufe  of  that  which 
in  its  native  tendencies  by  thy  decrees  would  make 
us  happy  !  But  too  often  we  allow  ourfelves  to  be 
cheated  by  the  femblance  of  things ;  difdain  truth 
and  wifdom  and  virtue,  tjie  only  fure  guides  to 
happinefs ;  and  are  fubmiffively  mifled  by  error,  by 
foUy  and  vice  into  the  road  of  trouble  and  mifery. 
And  then  we  doubt  of  thy  goodnels,  mumiur  at 
thy  conftitutions  and  difpenfations,  and  complain  of 
the  iamaitable  lot  of  humanity !  God,  how  unjufl: 
are  we  frequently  towards  thee,  and  how  inimical 
to  ourfelves !  Ah,  forgive  us  our  tranfgreffions^ 
moft  merciful  &ther,  and  lead  us  back  from  our 
deviadons.  Let  the  light  of  truth  dillipate  the 
errors  and  prejudices  that  fo  often  mifguide  ti& 
Teach  us  ever  better  to  know  and  more  worthily 
to  ufe  the  wife  and  kind  provifions  thou  haft  made 
for  our  happineis.  Grant  that  we  may  all  feek  and 
find  it  there  where  thou  wilt  that  we  fliould  feek 
and  find  it,  said  let  us  all  become  conftantly  moft 
intelligent  and  good,  and  thereby  more  qualified 
&r  its  ei]joymettt.  Blefs  to  this  purpofe  the  me** 
ditations  that  are  now  to  employ  our  thooghta» 
Enable  us  to  perceive  the  happinefs  of  domeftic  life, 
to  which  we  are  called  by  thee,  in  its  real  form, 
and  derive  from  it  all  the  felicity  that  it  is  capable 
of  procuring  us.  Grant  o«r  requefts,  which  we 
implore  of  thee  in  the  name  of  our  faviour  Jefiis^ 
and  entirely  relying  on  his  promifes  and  refigned 

to 
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CO  thy  will^  in  his  own  words  we  further  pray  for 
oatSdves  and  for  others  to  thee :  Our  father,  Scc^ 
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And  he  left,  them*  and  went  out  of  the  city  into  Betfaanyv 

and  ke  lodged  there* 

TT  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  man  goes  to 
a  diftance  in  fearch  of  what  lies  by  him,  for  what 
is  inviting  him  at  home  to  immediate  enjoyment ; 
and  this  is  commonly  the  reafon  that  he  either  does 
not  find  what  he  feeks  for  at  all,  or  not  fo  complete 
as  he  could  wiOi.  Thus  all  mankind  are  in  queft 
of  fatisfadion  and  happinefs.  But  probably  they 
leaft  fearch  for  it  where  it  would  be  the  mod  eafily, 
the  mod  certainly,  and  the  mod  completely  found. 
They  overlook  or  difdain  the  fources  of  it  which 
lie  neared  to  them,  and  are  already  in  their  poflef- 
fion ;  which  no  man  can  debar  them  from,  no  man 
can  render  tadelefs  Or  contedable;  which  flow 
indeed  without  noife,  but  in  a  copious  and  unin- 
terrupted dream  :  and  rove  about  in  anxious  per- 
plexity  after  others,  which  can  only  be  difcovered 
with  great  labour,  only  fparingly  enjoyed,  frbn^ 
^hich  they  cannot  always,  from  which  they  can 
but  feldom  draw  undidurbed,  can  never  entirely 
flake  their  third,,  and  often  run  the  hazard  of 

taking 
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taking  in  bitternefs  and  death  with  the  waters  of 
them.  I  will  fpeak  without  a  metaphor.  Man^ 
kind  too  often  feek  their  principal  pleafure,  their 
whole  felicity^  in  what  is  called  the  great  world,  in 
nnmerous  and  brilliant  companies,  in  di{tra6king 
and  fafcinating  amufements,  in  extenfivc  connec- 
tions with  fuch  perfons  as  are  diftinguifhed  by  their 
rank,  their  train,  their  opulence,  their  luxuries, 
and  their  magnificence,  and  live  fumptuoufly  every 
day,  or  rather  feem  as  if  they  lived.  Too  often  do 
they  run  from  one  fuch  glittering  circle  to  an- 
other, from  one  fuch  company  of  counterfeit  free- 
dom and  joy  to  another,  in  hopes  of  afluaging  their 
third  for  pleafure  and  happinefs.  But  how  feldom 
do  they  there  find  what  they  feek !  How  much 
feldomer  do  they  find  it  fo  pure,  fo  complete,  as 
they  expelled !  *  How  oft  do  they  there  miftake 
the  (hadow  for  the  fubftance,  appearance  for  reali* 
ty,  and  find  themfelves  lamentably  and  (hame- 
fully  deceived  in  their  moft  flattering  expefbl- 
dons  !  And  how  much  more  eafily  and  fatisfac- 
toriiy,  how  much  more  fincerely  and  completely 
might  they  have  found  and  enjoyed  this  pleafure 
and  faappinefs,  if  they  had  been  contented  to  look 
for  it,  not  fo  far  off,  but  nearer  at  hand ;  not  in 
ndfcf,  but  in  quiet ;  not  in  what  depends  on  mere 
accident,  but  is  in  their  own  power ;  in  ihort,  if 
they  had  fought  for  it  in  domeftic  life  ? 

Yes,  in  this  little  unr^nowned  circle,  there  is  far 
more  real,  folid  joy,  than  in  grand  and  brilliant 
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companies ;  more  happinefs  and  greater  variety  of 
it  is  to  be  found  in  thi^  fitiall  round  of  occupatioB9 
and  pleafures  than  on  the  vad  theatre  of  glaring 
ihows  and  tumultuous  diverfions.  Here,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  domeftic  happinefs,  it  is  that  the  wife 
man,  the  chriftian,  principally  feeks  and  finds  re- 
frefiiment,  recreation  and  pleafure*  Here  even  our 
lord,  whofe  tafte  and  fentiments  were  in  all  refpe&s 
fo  humane  and  generous,  fought  and  found  them# 
,Wearied  by  the  labours  of  the  day,  and  the  con- 
tradidions  of  his  enemies,  he  left  them,  as  our  text 
informs  us,  and  went  out  of  the  city  into  Bethany, 
there  to  participate  in  the  peace  and  comfort  of  a 
family  united  together  by  the  tendered  affection, 
the  family  of  Lazarus  and  his  fifters,  and  to  in* 
creafe  their  fatisfaSions  by  his  prefence  and  con- 
yerfe.  This  humble  abode  of  domeftic  happinefs 
he  preferred  to  the  lofty  palaces  of  the  great,  to  the 
feftivities  of  the  rich  and  the  riotous  mirth  of  the 
voluptuous.  Happy  they,  who  in  this  refpeft  like- 
wife  are  fo  minded  as  Jefus  ^^  !  They  can  never 
be  deficient  in  real  felicity. 

Yes,  my  dear  friends,  great,  uncommonly  great, 
is  the  value  of  domeftic  happinefs !  But  infinitely 
greater  to  them  who  know  it  by  experience,  than 
to  fuch  as  are  only  acquainted  with  it  from  defcrip- 
don.  May  I  be  enabled  to  do  juftice  to  it  at  leaft 
in  my  reprefentation !  In  order  to  this,  let  us  en- 
ter upon  two  inquiries.  The  firft,  how  fhould  do^ 
meftic  life  be  conftituted,  that  it  qiay  have  a  great 
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indue  ?    The  other,  what  gives  it  this  value ;  or, 
wherein  does  it  confifl  ? 

DomeftiQ  life,  like  all  other  external  goods,  is 
Hot  neceflarily  and  of  itfelf,  but  only  under  certain 
conditions,  in  particular  circumltances,  a  real  ad* 
vantage  and  a  fource  of  true  felicity*  Home  is 
but  too  frequently  rendered  the  feat .  of  tirefomo- 
iiels  and  difgud ;  the  fcene  of  low  and  ungovemed 
paiHons ;  the  abode  of  vexation,  of  ill-humour,  of 
various  diifentions,  of  petulance  and  malice ;  not 
feldom  an  adual  place  of  torment.  This  is  always 
more  or  lefe  the  cafe,  where  wifdom  and  virtue  are 
not  of  the  party,  anfl  do  not  animate  the  occupa- 
tions and  pleafures  of  domeftic  life.  Ooly  there 
where  wifdom  and  virtue  dwell,  where  intelligent, 
well-meaning^  perlons  live  together,  only  there 
dwdl  peace,  (ati^£tion  and  joy ;  it  is  they  alone 
that  make  either  a  cottage  or  a  palace  the  receptacle 
of  pleafure ;  c^y  by  thar  means  is  any  family, 
whether  great  or  fmall,  rendered  capable  of  hap- 
pineTs.  For  only  the  intelligent  and  good  can  tell 
what  folid  happinefs  implies ;  none  but  they  have 
either  the  tafte  or  fentiment  proper  for  it ;  it  is 
they  alone  that  eftimate  things  by  their  real  value, 
and  know  how  to  enjoy  above  all  things  what  is 
true  and  beautiful  and  good,  unefleemed  and  un- 
known as  it  may  bo  in  the  great  world,  and  among 
filch  as  are  not  fufceptible  of  the  more  delicate  fen* 
iations.  To  them  a  word  that  overflows  from  the 
fulneia  of  the  heart,  a  look  that  indicates  th» TquI, 
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an  inftance  of  tender  affiduity,  an  inconfiderable  but 
guilelefe  aftion,  an  unimportant  aft  of  kindnefs  but 
performed  from  real  affeftiott,  a  calm  and  filent 
fentiment  of  friendfhlp,  a  free  eflFufion  of  a  man*4 
thoughts  and  fentiments  into  the  bofom  of  his  fa- 
mily, is  of  more  worth  than  the  reiterated  protefta- 
tions  of  civility  and  regard,  than  all  the  flattering 
Encomiums  and  blandi{timents,^than  all  the  friendly 
fmiles  and  geftures,  than  all  the  fplendid  entertain- 
ments  in  which  the  glory  and  happinefs  of  the  ge- 
nerality of  brge  companies  confift. 

Wherever  domeftic  happinefs  is  found,  it  fhews 
us  perfons  who  ^e  connefted  together  by  real,  in- 
trinfic  love  and  friendfhip,  who  live  entirely  by 
^ach  other,  and  who  feek  their  happinefs,  their 
honour.  And  their  force,  in  the  mutual  union  of 
their  Hearts.  Whatever  each  has  and  fays  and 
xloes  and  enjoys,  how  Tie  is  inclined,  and  whatever 
befalls  him  can  and  muft  be  of  importance  only  to 
perfons  of  this  defcriptibit.  They  alone  know,  hoir 
to  confider  the  advantages  of  one  with  un  deviating 
complacency ;  t6  obferve  the  infirmities  and  failings 
of  another  without  diflike ;  to  reprove  the  indifcre- 
tions  of  a  third  with  inoflfenfive  gentlenefe ;  to  un- 
derftand  the  looks  of  each  ;  to  prevent  the  wants 
and  wifhes  of  all ;  mutually  to  comply  with  the 
defigns  of  each  other  ;  to  harmonize  with  the  feel- 
ings of  the  reft  ;  and  to  rejoice  heartily  in  all  the 
fuccefles,  even  the  moft  inconfiderable,  that  hap- 
pen to  each  other.     Wherever  frigidity  of  temper 
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ind  lintraflableners,  where  jealoufy  and  envy  pre- 
vail, there  no  real  happinefs  is  poffible,  in  the  nar- 
row circle  of  daily  intercourfe. 

Laftly,  domeftic  happinefs  fuppofes  a  tafte  for 
truth,  for  nature,  for  graceful  fimplicity,  for  fe- 
rene  repofe  ;  as  they  are  in  contrafl  with  error  and 
art,  (ludied  and  forced  pleafurcs,  and  the  more 
oftentatjous  and  poignant  diverfions.  That  pure 
and  generous  tafte  alone  can  give  any  value  to  the 
comforts  of  domeftic  life,  and,  to  f;ich  as  under- 
fed and  enjoy  it,  render  all  its  concerns  impor- 
tant and  delightful,  as  the  fourccs  of  fatisfadion 
and  pleafure.  For,  in  this  cafe,  they  arife,  not  fo 
much  fron^  the  objefts,  as  from  the  eye  that  beholds 
them  and  the  heart  that  feels  them ;  not  fo  n>uch 
from  the  importance  of  the  tranfaftions  and  incidents 
themfelves,  as  from  the  natural  anil  fpontaneous 
manner  in  which  they  arife,  and  the  pleafing  inte- 
reft  taken  in  them.  To  perfons  of  a  found  judg- 
ment and  an  uncorrupted  heart,  the  cheerful  coun- 
tenance of  the  fpoufe,  the  lifping  of  the  infants,  the 
mirthful  fports  of  the  children,  the  fight  of  reafon 
in  its  bud  and  in  its  bloSbm ;  to  them  the  earned 
curiofity  of  one,  the  innocent  vivacity  of  another, 
the  growth  and  improvement  of  a  third,  the  con- 
tentednefs  of  all,  is  a  fcene  far  preferable,  with  all 
its  privacy  and  fimplicity,  to  any  other  however 
intricately  condufted  or  fplendidly  performed ;  to 
them  the  filent  and  placid  exiftence  in  a  fociety 
of  op^n  afieftipn^  of  unreftrained  and  unobtrufivq 
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benevolence  and  love,  to  "hearts  that  are  able  td 
melt,  is  a  mode  of  ekiftence  which  they  would  hot 
exchange  for  any  of  thofe  that  are  fo  much.prized 
and  envied  by  the  multitude. 

This  once  premifed,  my  pious  hearers,  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  domeftic  life  has  doubtlefs  a  great,  a  con* 
fpicuoufly  great  value.  Let  us  now  fee  what  gives 
it  this  value,  or  wherein  it  confifts. 

The  comfort  of  domeftic  life  is,  in  the  firft  place, 
the  nioft  agreeable  relief  from  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day  and  its  frequently  tirefome  buftnefs ;  ibft 
fweeteft  recompence  for  the  work  we  have  finiihed, 
probably  after  much  toil,  great  exertions,  much 
oppoiidon,   and  at  laft   fuiiihed  without   fuccefs. 
Here  peace,  recreation,  foft  retreat,  await  the  fa^ 
ther,  the  mother,   the  individuals  of  the  family, 
after  they  have  finifhed,  perhaps  in  the  fweat  of 
their  brow,  the  labours  of  the  day.    And  the  cool 
duik  of  the  evening  cannot  be  more  welcome  to 
the  weary  traveller  than  the  relaxation  they  enjoy 
in  the  bofom  of  their  family.    Here  the  man  of 
profound  fcience  unbends  his  mind,  amufes  him* 
felf  with  the  agreeable  images  he  receives  froni 
without ;  lowers  himfelf  to  the  comprehenfion  of 
the  chattering  infant,  to  the  underftanding  of  each ' 
of  his  children  ;  watches  and  cheriihes  every  indi- 
cation  of  a  found  mind  and  good  heart  as  it  fprings 
forth,  and  furrenders  himfelf  to  every  concepticHi, 
to  every  emotion  that  prefents  itfelf  unfought  for 
to  him.    Here  the  man  of  bufinefs  foi^ets  his 
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complicated  concerns ;  difmiflfes  his  troubles  for  a 
dme ;  if  he  cannot  entirely  banilh  them,  receives 
comfort  and  encouragement  from  the  partner  of 
his  foul ;  and  his  heart  expands,  his  countenance 
brightens,  and  troubles  and  cares  flee  away,  till 
he  has  colleded  frefh  vigour  to  refume  his  bur* 
dens,  or  rid  himfelf  of  them.  Here  the  fcholar 
breaks  off  the  thread  of  his  invefligations ;  (leps 
out  of  the  labyrinth  in  which  he  had  probably  en^ 
tangled  himfelf ;  and  often  finds,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  innocence  and  ingenuous  fimplicity  of  his 
ofispring,  more  truth  and  more  imvard  tranquilUty, 
more  aliment  for  his  mind  and  heart,  than  all  the 
learning  and  all  the  arts  in  the  world  could  give 
him.  Here  every  man  fees  and  is  fcnfible  for 
whom  ne  has  been  at  worie,  for  whom  he  has 
been  exerting  his  faculties ;  and  rejoices  the  more 
over  what  he  has  done,  as  thofe  who  are  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  it  are  the  dearer  to  his  foul.  Here 
every  man  recdves  the  praife  and  applaufe  he  de« 
ferves,  and  receives  it  from  the  perfons  whofe  ap« 
|HX>bation  and  praife  are  everything  to  him.  Here 
the  At)0{nng  are  raifed,  the  £iiolty  corre&ed,  the 
flothful  excited,  the  afilided  confoled,  and  iatis- 
^Skm  by  degrees  is  diffufed  over  all.  And  wherf 
flien,  iny  friend,  my  brother,  where  \?ilt  thou 
^vhere  canft  thou  feek  and  find  this  happinefs,  this 
IMieatian,  this  reward,  if  thou  find  it  not  in  do* 
Wftielife? 
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The  happinefs  of  domeftic  life  is  farther  quiet, 
peaceful  felf-enjoyment ;  a  felf-enjoyment  that  jb 
multiplied  and  ennobled  by  the  intimate  participa- 
tion in  all  the  concernments  of  this  trufty  fodety. 
Here  a  man  returns  from  difl;ra£tion  and  diflipation 
to  himfelf ;  feels  his  exiftence ;  has  a  clear,  diftind, 
internal  confciouihefs  of  what  he  is  and  poifeflibSf, 
and  lives  more  in  lymfelf  and  for  himfelf,  and  in 
them  and  for  them  who  are  neareft  to  his  proper 
felf,  than  in  outward  things.  Here  what  we  are  in 
reference  to  the  fociety  at  large,  and  for  which  we 
muft  fo  often  forget  what  we  identically  are,  comes 
into  no  confideration ;  we  put  off  our  titles  and  po(U 
and  dignities  and  borrowed  diftin£lions,  as  robes  of 
ceremony,  which  are  as  often  an  incumbrance  as  an 
ornament  to  us  ;  we  return  to  our  naturaF  ftate  of 
liberty,  play  no  artificial  charafter,  reprefent  no 
foreign  perfonage ;  think,  fpeak,  zQ,  entirely  ac« 
cording  to  our  own  peculiar  turn,  as  our  fenfatioQi 
arife,  and  appear  what  we  adually  are,  and  nothing 
elfe.  Here  a  man  feels  and  prefents  himfelf  as  a 
man,  the  fpoufe  as  the  fpoufe,  the  parent  as  the  pa« 
rent,  the  child  as  the  child,  the  friend  as  the  friend  ; 
but  no  one  as  fovereign  or  as  fubjed,  no  one  as  the 
ftatefman,  or  as  the  prelate,  or  as  the  public  teach* 
er,  or  as  the  merchant,  or  in  any  other  referenciB  to 
ilation  and  calling.  And  how  blcffed  is  this  inward 
unadulterated  fentiment  of  humanity,  this  ferene  en- 
joyment of  real  intrinfic  perfection  and  dignity,  in- 
dependent 
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dependent  on  outward  things  !  How  much  more 
biefTed  than  any  partidpation  in  the  dunning  turbu* 
lence  and  dazzling  fplendour  of  the  great  world  1 
How  many  innocent,  humane,  generous  emotions, 
here  arife  and  are  difplayed,  which,  in  the  ordinary 
hurry  of  bufinefs  and  diflipation^  ilumber  in  the  re- 
cedes of  the  foul,  as  if  in  covert  from  the  fcom 
and  derifion  of  the  vain  or  the  wicked  !  And  is  not 
this  to  be  properly  called  living,  fully  to  enjoy  one's 
life,  and  to  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  it,  like  a  rational 
being,  with  confciou&iefs  and  consideration  ? 

The  happinefs  of  domeftic  life  is  thirdly  the  de* 
lightful,  free,  and  intimate  afTociation  between  bar* 
monious  and  mutually  loving  fouls.  Hence  vanifii 
all  the  conftraints  of  art,  of  faOiion,  of  affedation^ 
of  received  ufages  and  ceremonies  ;  all  fear  of  cruel 
cenfure,  of  galling  reproof,  or  bitter  jeers;  all 
anxious  referve ;  all  wearifome  attention  to  a  thou** 
(and  indifferent,  iniigniiicant  trifles.  Here  every 
one  (hews  hiihfelf  in  his  own  native  colours,  without 
needing  to  conceal  even  his  harmlefs  weaknefTes,  his 
adual  imperfedions  and  failings.  H^re  one  heart 
unfolds  itfelf  to  another ;  and  every  refieftion,  every 
fentimenty  is  transferred,  undifguifed,  unaltered  in 
its  full  truth  and  force,  from  one  to  the  other* 
Here  no  forrow,  no  care,  no  wifli,  no  joy,  no  hope, 
remains  fhut  up  in  the  receifes  of  the  heart ;  but,  by 
free  and  reciprocal  communication,  every  forrow  is 
mitigated,  every  care  diminiibed,  every  worthy  de- 
fire  encouraged,  every  joy  redoubled  and  heighten* 

ed. 
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ed,  €verj  hope  becomes  a£t;ual  enjoyment.  Here 
each  exchanges  what  he  has  for  what  another  poi^ 
fefies,  alternately  beftowing  and  receiving  informa- 
tion  and  comfort  and  force  and  fatisfadion  and  fere* 
nity ;  while  all  feel  themfelves  richer  and  greater 
and  ftronger  and  happier,  for  what  they  are  and 
poiTefs  in  common.  And  where,  my  dear  friends, 
where  can  thefe  eflfuiions,  thefe  communications  of 
the  heart  have  place,  with  fo  much  carelefs  free* 
dom,  and  to  fo  wide  an  extent,  as  in  domeftic  life  ? 
What  a  value  then  muft  the  happinefs  of  it  thiis  ac* 
quire  in  the  eyes  of  every  man  who  loves  nature  and 
truth,  who  has  a  humane,  a  tender,  a  communica* 
tive  heart,  and  yet  finds  fo  little  matter  for  its  nour- 
iihment  beyond  the  circle  of  his  familiar  friends  I 

And  fHlI  how  many  other  agreeable  circumftances 
and  advantages  are  connected  with  this  happinefs, 
which  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  it ! 

The  happinefs  of  domeftic  life  is  fourthly  inex«r 
hauflible.  It  renews  itfelf  daily,  it  multiplies  itfelf 
without  end.  As  much  as  nature  is  more  diverfi- 
fied  and  richer  than  art,  fo  much  more  various  and 
abundant  in  pleafures  and  joys  is  this  happinefs  than 
any  other.  Here  are  no  fixt  boundaries,  no  deter- 
minate methods,  how  and  to  tvhat  extent  a  man 
fliall  pleafe  and  delight  himfelf.  As  various  as  are 
the  employments,  the  tranfafUons  and  the  events  of 
human  life,  and  as  various  as  the  revolutions  that 
daily  obtain  in  regard  of  all  thefe  things ;  juft  fo  va- 
rious alfo  are  the  objects  of  friendly  ihtercourfe,  amf 

the 
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die  fiaiTniliar  converfe  of  domeftic  life.  As  inexhtuf- 
tible  as  the  thinking  principle  of  the  human  mind, 
uid  the  fenfitive  faculty  of  the  human  heart,  fo  in- 
ezhauftible  are  the  fources  of  delight  that  hereftand 
open.  Here  no  good  word  that  is  uttered  fedls  to 
lie  ground ;  here  no  aft  is  without  rea&ion ;  no 
idea  that  is  not  apprehended,  no  teftimony  of  affec« 
don  that  is  not  returned,  no  civility  that  is  not  re* 
paid,  no  fatisfadion  that  is  not  enjoyed  by  all,  no 
emotion  that  is  not  transfufed  into  every  heart. 
Here  the  recoUedion  of  the  pad  and  the  profptSt  of 
die  future  are  intimately  combined  in  the  enjoy« 
ment  of  ttie  prefent ;  all  together  form  but  ono 
highly  interefting  whole ;  all  take  a  lively  part  in 
all :  and  how  much  mufl;  the  agreeable  employment 
and  the  pleafures  of  each  by  this  means  be  multi« 
plied  !  How  much  more  than  there,  where  only 
certain  kinds  of  pleafure  or  amufement  are  to  bft 
found,  which  always  wear  the  fame  afped,  and  al- 
ways return  with  the  fame  reftridions ;  where  a  man* 
18  fo  feldom  thoroughly  underftood  ;  fo  often  gives 
his  words  to  the  wind ;  fo  often  exhibits  thoughts 
and  emodons,  wherein  none  coincide  either  in  opi- 
Dion  or  feniation ;  fo  often  excites  envy  by  his  con- 
tentednefs,  and  dark  looks  by  his  cheerful  mien ; 
and  where  commonly  the  mod  feparate,  and  not  un^ 
frequently  the  moft  oppofite  interefts  aduate  all  the 
ftdividuals  of  the  fociety !  No  wonder  then,  if  plev 
r«re  often  fails,  and  its  dull  monotony  renders  it 
IKU  oftener  iniipid ! 

The 
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.  The  happinefs  of  domeilic  life  compenfates  the 
want  of  any  other ;  but  no  other  can  compenfate 
the  want  of  that.  Let  the  world,  let  thy  countr}'- 
men  withhold  from  thee  the  juftice,  the  refpeft  and 
cfteem  that  are  due  to  thy  merits ;  repay  thy  fervi- 
tes  with  indifference  and  ingratitude :  how  fpeedil^ 
wilt  thou  forget  thefe  flights,  or  thefe  injuries,  on 
returning  to  the  bofom  of  thy  family,  on  being  re- 
ceived by  them  with  open  arms  and  open  hearts, 
and  in  paffing  among  them  for  what  thou  really  art^ 
obtaining  the  approbation  which  is  truly  thy  defert, 
and  in  feeling  the  whole  worth  of  their  attachment 
and  love !  Has  all  the  glittering  tinfel  of  the  great 
world,  all  the  magnificence  of  the  court,  all  the 
triumph  of  eminence  and  power,  left  thy  heart  emp- 
-ty  and  cold  ;  has  the  farce  of  difTmmlation,  of  arti- 
fice,  of  falfehood,  of  childifli  vanity  that  was  there 
performed,  wearied  and  difgufted  thee :  how,  foon 
does  thy  deadened  hearf  expand  itfelf  as  thou  enter- 
cft  the  doors  of  thy  houfe ;  how  foon  does  it  feel  a 
zpild  and  genial  warmth  in  the  circle  of  thy  wife  and 
thy  children  and  friends  ;  how  foon  do  the  fmcerit\% 
the  franknefs,  the  affability,  the  innocence  which 
there  prevail,  reftore  thy  foul,  and  reconcile  thee  to 
the  human  race !  —  On  the  other  hand,  be  as  ifuU 
as  thou  wilt  of  the  bounties  of  fortune ;  be  the  darl- 
ipg  of  th^  great ;  be  the  idol  of  the  people ;  be  the 
oracle  of  the  politeft  companies ;:  be  even  great  and 
rich  thyfeif  I  prefide  over  as  itany  others  as  thou 
canfl ;  but  if  thy  habitation  be  the  feat  of  difcordimd' 
«■;  V  jealoufy^ 
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jealoxify,  and  thy  domeftic  life  deny  thee  the  peace, 
the  fatisfaflion,  the  pleafure  it  yields  to  the  wife  and 
good :  how  little  will  every  outward  and  dazzling 
circumftance  of  fortune  make  thee  amends  for  this 
eflential  inward  defect!  How  much  will  this  one 
defect  embittei-  the  enjoyment  of  every  fpecies  of 
fuccefs !  How  hard  and  intolerable  will  the  burden 
of  it  be ! 

Add  to  this,  that  the  enjoyment  of  domeftic  hap- 
pinefs  is  alv/ays  not  Icfs  edifying  and  ufeful  thaa 
pleafant.  It  is  here  a  man  learns  the  true  ends  of 
his  being  ;  here  he  is  taught  rightly  to  appretiate 
the  value  of  all  the  goods  of  life  ;  here  he  is  con- 
vinced of  the  emptinefs  of  grandeur,  of  pomp,  of 
rank  and  ftation.  Here  he  is  taught  to  think,  and 
feel,  and  aft  like  a  reafonable  creature  ;  learns  to 
forget  his  outward  diftinftions,  and  to  fee  them  in 
their  proper  light,  more  as  toys  and  baubles,  or  even 
incumbrances,  than  as  things  in  themfelves  defir^y 
able.  Here  all  hearts  are  united,  and  ever  uniting 
clofer  ;  the  one  becomes  ftill  dearer  to  the  other, 
each  is  always  increafingly  ready  and  willing  to  affift 
and  ferve  the  reft  ;  all  colled  new  avidity  and  new 
powers  to  anfwer  the  obligations  of  their  calling, 
more  and  more  to  defer\'e  the  efteem  and  applaufe 
of  tbe  others,  and  thereby  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  communit)',  which  is  but  on?  heart  and 
one  foul.  With  what  zeal  muft  the  father  and  the 
mother  of  the  family  b^  animated  in  their  affairs,  of 
what  perfeverance  will  they  not  be  capable,  whilb 

they 
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they  tafte  the  fruit  of  their  induflry  in  the  enjoyment 
of  domeftic  happinefs^  in  jocund  converfe  with  their 
children,  and  provide  themfelves  daily,  by  patient 
induflry,  with  fucceiTiVe  fatisfadions  and  pleafures ! 
What  an  incitement  mud  this  be  to  the  faithful  dif- 
'  charge  of  their  duties  !  And  mud  not  thofe  plea- 
fures be  of  extraordinary  value,  which  inftruft  and 
improve  whofoever  enjoys  them  ? 

Still  more.  To  the  enjoyment  of  domeftic  hap- 
pinefs,  no  troublefome,  no  expenfive  preparatory 
provifions  and  arrangements  are  needful.  It  .may 
be  enjoyed  at  all  feafons,  in  every  moment  of  life. 
No  fooner  does  the  hour  of  focial  recreation,  the 
glad  hour  of  meeting  again,  the  moment  of  finifhed 
labour  arrive,  but  with  them  enter  cheerfulnefs  and 
mirth  into  this  happy  circle.  No  fooner  does  the 
want  of  this  pleafure  make  itfelf  felt,  but  the  means. 
of  fatlsf)'ing  it  are  ready  at  hand.  Caprice  and  ill- 
humour,  and  a  thoufand  pretended  or  real  obftruc- 
dons  and  detentions,  which  defeat  the  fchemes  of 
pleafure  among  people  of  fafhion,  have  little  influx 
ence  here.  The  inclination  of  one  is  the  inclination 
of  the  other.  This  cheerfully  beftows  what  he  has, 
and  as  cheerfully  and  gratefully  accepts  what  an- 
other gives  him.  When  one  is  glad,  gladnels  in- 
fpires  them  all ;  when  one  of  them  enters  to  the  reft 
with  a  brightened  countenance,  joy  beams  from  the 
faces  of  all.  When  one  has  done  fome  good  or  ob- 
tained fome  fuccefs,  and  imparts  it  to  the  objeds  of 
his  ^eftion,  it  is  ^  if  all  as  well  as  he  had  done  or 

enjoyed 
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enjoyed  it.  What  advantages  have  fuch  pleafures 
aiid  joys  above  thofe  that  have  often  perhaps  con« 
fumed  whole  weeks  in  planning,  arranging^  expect- 
ing them  ;  then  by  repugnance  or  acci4ent  are  flili 
kuiger  poftponed ;  and  at  lad,  in  a  few  hours,  are 
over  and  gone,  and  very  feldom  produce  what  they 
promifed! 

To  the  enjoyment  of  domeftic  happinefs  as  little 

of  art  and  dexterity  is  rexjuifite  as  of  preparation  and 

arrangement.     It  is  entirely  the  work  of  nature  and 

fincerity  j  not  the  effed  of  preconcerted  plans,  of 

ftudied  parts,  of  an  anxious  obfervance  of  the  rules 

of  propriety,  and  the  modes  that  prevail  for  the 

day.  A  found  mind,  and  a  good  affectionate  hearty  is 

all,  my  chriftian  brother,  that  is  required  for  the 

enjoyment  of  this  felicity.     The  leis  conftraint  thou 

here  putted  on  thy  mind  and  thy  heart ;  the  more 

freely  thou  allowed  them  both  to  aft  :  the  more 

purely  and  perfectly  wilt  thou  enjoy  this  happinefs. 

Though  in  the  great  world  both  of  them  mud  crouch 

under  the  yoke  of  fafhion,  and  the  mind  can  feldom 

venture  to  think  aloud,  and  the  heart  feldom  dares 

to  indulge  its  emotions ;  yet  here  they  may  both 

follow  their  bent  unimpeded  and  free,  and  exert 

their  powers  and  qualities,  in  fuch  manner  and  de* 

gree  as  is  fuitable  to  the  inward  impulfe  and  the  pre.* 

fent  occafion. 

This  alfo,  my  pious  hewers,  gives  the  happincfe 
of  domedic  life  a  great  advantage,  that  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  it  is  never  attended  by  fatiety  or  difguft,  by 

forrow 
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forrow  or  remorfe.     It  is  real  enjoyment ;  and  the 
fincerity  of  it  conftantly  maintains  its  worth*    It  is 
innocent  enjoyment ;  and  innocence  fears  no  re* 
proach.     It  is  focial,  affedionate  enjoyment,  which 
excites  no  jealoufy,  attrafts  no  envy  ;  by  which  no 
ime  is  injured,  with  which  none  are  unfatisfied,  from 
which  none  are  fent  empty  away,  and  all  are  con- 
tented with  ^ch  othen      It  is  an  enjoyment  that  is 
grateful  to  our  Father  in  heaven ^  which  is  not  dif- 
turbed  but  exalted  by  the  apprehenfion  of  his  pre- 
fence,  and  which  often  confiftsin  a  godly  and  joyful 
fenfe  of  his  bounty,  in  the  heart-fek  worfhip  and 
praife  of  that  exalted  being.     After  this  pure  enjoy- 
ment, thefe  lofty  pleafures,  yoii  have  nothing  to 
fear  in  calling  yourfelf  to  account ;  you  need  not  be 
afhamed  of  what  you  have  fpoken  or  done ;  you 
will  have  no  caufe  to  think  of  appeafing  thofe  you 
have  affronted,  or  of  repairing  the  injury  you  have 
done  to  your  brother ;  will  cheerfully  think  on  God, 
on  your  immortality,  on  the  world  to  come.     Reft 
agid  fleep  will  not  fhun  your  embraces ;  but  you 
will  the  more  completely  relifh  the  comforts  of  them 
both,  and  delightful  vifions  of  the  innocent  plea- 
fures you  have  enjoyed  will  frequently  even  there  be 
floating  in  your  mind.  —  And  can  you  boaft  of  this, 
you  that  feek  your  folace  and  happinefs  principally . 
in  great  and  fhining  companies,  in  loud  tumultuous 
pleafures,,  in  places  of  thronged  refort  ?    Have  ye 
never  lamented  the  pfeparatives,  the  expenfe,  the 
time,  the  pains  you  have  beftowed  upon  them? 

Are 
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Are  ye  not  frequently  far  more  languid  and  dull  on. 
returning  from  them  than  ivhen  you  went  to  them  ? 
Have  not  often  perturbation  and  concern  about  the 
confequences  of  what  has  pafled,  or  reproaches  for 
your  indifcretions,  accompanied  you  to  your  dweU 
ling  ?  Have  they  not  often,  for  a  longer  or  a  (hort« 
er  time,  deflroyed  your  peace?  Have  they  not 
often  incapacitated  you  for  prayer,  or  rendered  it 
irkfbme  to  you  ?  And  if  you  have  experienced  this, 
and  do  fo  flill,  then  confefs  the  advantages  which 
the  quiet,  innocent  iatisfa£tions  of  domeltic  life  pof- 
fefs  over  yours. 

LaiUy,  the  happinefs  of  domeftic  life  is  reftri&ed 
to  no  clais  of  men%  It  is  attached  neither  to  ftation, 
nor  to  opulence,  nor  to  elevation  and  power ;  con- 
fined neither  to  the  palace  nor  to  the  cottage.  It 
may  be  enjoyed  by  all  mankind,  by  perfons  of  every 
rank,  of  every  age,  in  every  place.  The  fources  of 
it  fland  open  to  all ;  to  the  poor  no  lefs  than  to  the 
rich,  to  the  low  as  well  as  to  the  high,  to  youth  and 
age  alike ;  everyone  may  draw  from  thefe  wells,  and 
everyone  draw  pleafure  to  his  heart's  content.  And 
which  is  that  external  boon  that  in  this  refped  may 
be  compared  to  the  happinefs  of  domcftic  life  ? 
How  few  perfons  are  able  to  acquire  an  afcendency 
o?er  others !  How  few  to  fhine  in  the  fplendours 
of  exalted  ftation  !  How  few  to  obtain,  wealth  and 
opulence !  How  few  to  raife  themfelves  above  others 
by  perfonal  diftin&ions,  or  by  arts  and  erudition,  or 
by  great  and  heroic  exploits,  and  folace  themfelves 

VOL.  11.  I  ^ith 
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with  the  applaufe  and  admiration  of  their  contem* 
poraries  !  But  ail  intelligent  and  good  perfons,  the 
fervant  as  well  as  his  mafter,  the  countryman  as  well 
its  the  citizen,  the  unlearned  as  well  as  the  fcholar, 
all  may  enjoy  the  happinefs  0f  domeftic  life,  and  may 
enjoy  it  in  its  full  perfe£Hon*  It  is  human  fentiment, 
k  is  human  happinefs,  which  every  creature  that  ig 
human  has  an  equal  right  to  enjoy,  and  the  fame 
means  to  obtain.  And  what  a  great,  what  an  emi- 
nently great  value  muft  this  confer  upon  it ! 

Now  lay  all  this  together,  my  pious  hearers. 
Confider,  what  an  agreeable  relaxation  from  labour, 
and  requital  for  it,  what  a  calm  and  ferene  felf- en- 
joyment, what  a  free  delightful  communication  of 
our  inmoft  thoughts  and  feelings,  the  enjoyment  of 
domeftic  happinefs  is  ;  confider  that  it  is  as  diverli- 
fied  as  inexhauftible  ;  that  it  makes  up  for  the  want 
of  every  other  happinefs,  but  can  never  be  itfelf 
fupplied  by  any  ;  that  while  it  is  fo  pleafant,  it  is  al- 
fo  inftruftive  and  ufeful ;  that  to  the  enjoyment  of 
it  neither  great  preparations  nor  peculiar  dexterity 
and  addrefs  are  required  ;  that  it  draws  after  it  nei- 
ther difguft  nor  reniorfe ;  and  that  in  fine  it  is  pe- 
culiar to  no  condition  of  men,  but  is  capable  of  be- 
ing enjoy pd  by  tv^  rye  ne  :  and  fay,  after  all,  whether 
yon  know  of  any  cither  external  that  has  a  greater 
worth  than  this,  or  even  a  worth  fo  great  ? 

No,  ivy  dear  friends,  if  you  would  enjoy  plea- 
fure,  inT^o  (-nt.  Dure,  daily-renewing,  never  difgra- 
cin^^iitiver  cloying  j  delit^hts  worthy  of  the  man  and 

the 
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the  chriflian :  feek  them  not  at  a  diftance  froin  you, 
lince  they  He  at  home ;  feek  them  not  in  things 
which  are  not  in  your  power,  but  in  what  is  more 
your  own  ;  feek  them  in  the  happinefs  of  domeftic 
life.  If  you  may  venture  to  expeft  them  anywhere, 
it  is  certainly  there  they  mu(t  be  found ! 


1  a 
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SERMON  XXXIV. 


Tbe  Value  of  Friend/hip* 


O  QD,  eternal,  ineihauftible  fource  of  affeOioiil 
and  happinefs,  what  joys,  what  felicities  had: 
thou  prepared  for  us,  by  forming  us  capable  of  af« 
feffion  towards  each  other,  and  of  elevating  that 
affection  to  pure  and  generous  friendfhip !  What  a 
counterbalance  to  all  the  troubles  and  burdens  of  life 
haft  thou  given  us  therein !  Affording  us  a  geni- 
al light  through  the  rougheft  and  gloomieft  paths 
of  it !  Yes,  all  the  difpofitions,  all  the  energies, 
all  the  propenfities  and  inftinds  which  thou  haft 
planted  in  our  nature,  are  good ;  they  all  teftify 
that  thou  loveft  us  with  parental  tendemcfs,  that 
thou  haft  not  ordained  us  to  grief,  but  to  joy  ;  not 
to  mifery,  but  to  happinefs !  Might  only  all  thefe 
difpofitions  be  unfolded,  thefe  energies  be  fo  exert- 
ed, thefe  propenfities  acquire  fuch  a  direfbion,  and 
thefe  inftinfis  be  fo  ennobled  as  is  conformable  to 
thy  gracious  and  paternal  intentions  towards  us ! 
Might  wifdom  and  virtue,  might  the  light  of  religion 

herein 
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herein  dire£fc  and  guide  us,  and  lead  us  ail  to  the 
perfeftion  and  happinefs  whereof  we  are  capable  I 
How  many  unjufl  and  culpable  complaints  of  human 
mifery  would  then  be  done  away !  How  fatisfied, 
how  blefled  fhould  we  be  in  the  focial  and  cheerful 
enjoyment  of  thy  bounties !  How  greatly  (hould 
we  facilitate  by  mutual  affeftion  and  friendfhip  our 
progrefs  on  the  way  of  duty  and  virtue,  and  how 
much  more  certainly  and  completely  reach  the  end 
of  our  being !  God,  do  thou  fend  the  fpirit  of 
love,  of  pure  and  generous  love  into  our  hearts  1 
Open  the  avenues  of  them  to  the  charms  of  virtuous 
friendfhip.  Enable  us  clearly  to  perceive  and  inti- 
mately to  feel  its  excellent  value ;  and  purify  us 
from  all  low,  felfifh  inclinations  and  paflions  that 
are  in  oppofition  to  it.  God,  thou  art  for  ever  lead- 
ing all  to  thy  fupreme  defign,  to  univerfal  good ;  to 
approach  nearer  to  thee,  the  fun  of  being,  the  bpund- 
lefs,  unimpaired  centre  of  minds,  the  father  of  fpi- 
rits,  and  to  unite  ever  clofer  the  one  to  the  other, 
is  the  perpetual  tendency  of  all  intelligent,  fenfible 
beings,  is  alfo  the  afpiration  of  human  fouls !  May 
we  be  ever  becoming  more  fufceptible  of  this  happi- 
ng in  both  refpefts,  and  be  ever  deriving  more  fe- 
licity from  this  fource  of  life.  Blefs  to  that  end  the 
contemplations  we  now  propofe  to  begin  upon  iu 
Give  force  to  our  refle£tions,  and  enable  them  to  pe- 
netrate us  with  virtuous,  generous  fentiments  and 
feelings.  For  this  we  prefent  our  fupplications  to 
tbfe^  ;is  the  votaries  of  thy  fon  Jefus,  our  ever  blefled 

I  3  deliverer 
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deliverer  and  lord;  and,  firmly  relying  on  his 
promifes,  addrefs  thee  further  as  he  prefcribed : 
Our  jEather,  &c« 


PROV.  xvui.  24* 
There  is  a  friend  that  flicketh  clofer  than  a  brothef  . 

r^HRISTI  ANITY  has  frequently  been  reproached 
as  unfavourable  to  friendfhip,  fince  it  does  not 
exprefsly  inculcate  it ;  prefcribing  indeed  to  its  fol- 
lowers benevolence  towards  all,  univerfal  kindnefs 
and  brotherly  love,  but  not  difcriminate  friend(hip« 
Friendfliip,  however,  is  not  properly  a  duty,  not  an 
indifpenfable  obligation  for  all ;  it  is  not  to  be  com- 
manded, like  juftice  and  general  kindnefs ;  its  rife, 
its  diredtion  very  frequently  depends  on  circumftan- 
ces  and  incidents  that  are  not  in  our  own  power  ; 
and  even  very  intelligent  and  worthy  perfons,  of  a 
fenfible  and  friendly  heart,  may  and  often  muft,, 
•without  any  fault  of  theirs,  forego  the  happinefs  of 
friendfliip,  I  mean  ftrift  and  cordial  friendfliip.  At 
the  fame  time  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  the  more  a 
man  opens  his  heart  to  univerfal  benevolence,  to 
philanthropy  and  brotherly  love,  thofe  great  com- 
mandments of  the  chriftian  law  y  the  more  he  allows 
himfelf  to  be  governed  by  the  fpirit  of  them  :  the 
jpore  adapted  and  difpofed  will  he  be  to  even  the, 

mod 
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tHoft  noble  and  mod  exalted  friendfhip.  Nay, 
friendfhip  would  be  a  very  general  virtue,  and  the 
whole  fociety  of  chriftians  a  band  of  friends  inti- 
mately  united  together,  if  they  all  inviolably  con- 
formed to  the  precepts  of  that  doftrine  which  they 
confefs,  and  fuflfered  themfelves  to  be  aduated  by 
its  fpirit. 

Of  this,  what  we  know  concerning  the  foun- 
der of  chriftianity  and  its  primitive  confeflbrs, 
will  not  allow  us  to  doubt.  When  we  fee  Jefus 
repay  the  gentle,  tender,  aflfedionate  difpofition  of 
his  difciple  John  with  diftinguiflied  affeftion  and  con- 
fidence,  when  we  fee  this  difciple  fo  often  leaning 
on  his  bread:,  and  hear  him  continually  called  the 
difciple  whom  he  loved,  when  we  fee  our  lord  fe- 
leding  the  houfe  of  his  friend  Lazarus  as  his  place 
of  refuge  and  recreation  ;  when  we  hear  him  fay  to 
his  attendants,  "  Our  friend  Lazarus  fleepeth,  but 
I  go  to  awake  him  ;**  when  he  afterwards  haft  ens  to 
his  grave,  weeps  at  the  fight  of  his  body,  and  the 
beholders  exclaim,  "  See  how  he  loved  him !" 
when  we  behold  the  fympathy  and  compaffion 
which  marked  the  friend  of  the  human  race,  when 
he  lays  afide  the  more  dazzling  glories  of  his  cha- 
ra&er,  and  mingles  his  tears  with  thofe  of  hi$ 
friends,  how  can  we  entertain  the  leaft  doubt  of  the 
friendly  difpofition  of  Jefus,  or  think  that  fuch  a 
difpofition  is  at  variance  with  his  fpirit  and  his  doc- 
trine ?  —  And  the  connexion  that  fubfifted  between. 
Jefus  asid  bis  difciples  and  followers,  in  general,  cer^i 

I  4  tmlj 
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tainly  prefents  us  with  an  example  of  the  moft  ge- 
nerous friendihip.  How  indulgent,  how  aSe^ionr 
ate,  bow  familiar,  was  his  converfe  with  thenv! 
.How  great  his  concern  for  them  !  *'  If  ye  feek 
me,"  faid  he  to  the  guards  who  came  to  feize  hira, 
•  **  then  let  thefe  go  their  way."  It  is  recorded  of 
hira,  that,  "  having  loved  his  own,  he  loved  thenj 
.unto  the  end."  And,  when  he  was  fhortly  to  be 
feparated  from  them,  how  he  foothed,  comforted, 
encouraged  them !  How  he  feemed  entirely  to  for- 
get himfelf  and  his  moft  important  concerns,  in  his 
.attention  to  them  !  How  tenderly  he  takes  leave  of 
them  at  the  laft  fupper,  and  enjoins  them  the  com- 
memoration of  him !  How  he  bears  them  in  mind 
.even  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  fufferings,  and 
in  the  laft  fad  fcene  of  them  interefts  himfelf  in  thdr 
welfare !  And  how  he  haftened  as  it  were,  on  his 
refurreftion  from  the  dead  to  (hew  himfelf  to  them, 
and  to  dry  up  their  tears !  "Was  not  this  friendfhip, 
was  it  not  the  moft  exalted  friendfhip  ?  —  Ai^d  the 
firft  chriftians,  who,  aftuated  by  the  fpirit  of  chrif- 
tianity,  were  but  one  heart  and  one  foul,  who  had 
in  a  manner  all  things  in  common,  who  were  daily 
.of  one  accord  together :  did  not  they  compofe  a 
band  of  the  moft  intimate\y  connefted  friends,  ce- 
mented together  by  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of 
jefus  and  the  love  of  each  other  ? 

No,  chriftianity  is  by  no  means  unfavourable  tp 

^-eal,  virtuous  hiendlhip.     It  rather  infpires  us  with 

all  the  difpofitionsi  incites  us  to  all  the  a^ons,  and 

makes 
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makes  us  ready  for  all  the  facrifices  wherein  the 
charafteriftics  and  the  glory  of  friendfliip  confift. 
Only  wefhould  learn  how  properly  to  underftandand 
appretiate  it.  And  this  is  the  purport  of  my  prefent 
difcourfe.  In  it  I  will  inquire  with  you  into  the  value 
of  friendfliip,  one  of  the  greateft  blefllngs  of  life. 
To  that  end  I  will  firfl:  fliew  you,  how  friendfliip 
Ihould  be  conftituted  in  order  to  have  a  great  valuer 
then,  wherein  the  value  of  it  confids  ;  and  laftly, 
how  we  fliould  behave  in  regard  to  it,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  and  procure  to  us  what  it  is  capable  of  be- 
ing and  procuring  to  us« 

This  will  enable  us  to  apprehend  the  truth  of 
Solomon's  fentence  which  we  have  taken  for  our 
text :  "  There  is  a  friend  that  fticketh  clofer  than  a 
brother/* 

Friendfliip,  what  a  facred,  venerable  name,— 
and  how  abufed  and  profaned !  Now  the  moil  cap- 
tivating garb  of  virtue:  now  the  maflc  of  vic^ 
Now  the  indifToIuble  band  of  generous  and  noble 
fouls :  and  now  the  mod  dangerous  ihare  of  the  be** 
trayer  of  innocence.  Here  the  parent  of  truth,  of 
franknels,  of  fincerity;  there  the  difguife  of  the 
uyjfi  artful  treachery,  and  the  deq)efl:  cunning* 
One  while  a  powerful  incentive  to  the  fasrcfl  Md 
mofl:  magnammoas  adiievements ;  at  another,  the 
fordid  means  of  profecoting  and  attatntog  the  mr/ft 
fdfifliends.  And  aU  this  while,  real  fneikMbfp  ftilf 
berftaiioiiandfiipportsberd^(nf()r.  Htm 
res  tlie  esalied  ph(»  iie  Im  oblaiiit4  MM^ 
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the  virtues  and  prerogatives  of  human  nature,  among 
the  fources  of  our  felicity.  But  not  everything 
iviiich  bears  her  name,  not  everything  that  borrows 
her  garb,  is  (he  herfelf.  Let  us  therefore,  for  her 
▼indication,  rightly  difcriminate  between  appearance 
and  reality. 

When  I  fpeak  of  the  value  of  friendfhip,  I  mean 
not  to  comprehend  under  that  term  what  the  gene-* 
jal  abufe  of  it  implies  ;  not  every  extenfive  or  more 
liibited  conne^on  that  may  be  founded  on  relation- 
fliip,  or  on  bufmefs,  or  on  conviviality,  or  on  focial 
refort  to  entertainments   and   diverfions,  wherein 
neither  intrinfic  aflfedion,  nor  tendemefs,  nor  con* 
fidence,   has  part.    This  is  almoft  always  nothing 
more  than  a  felfifh  intercourfe  of  trifling  civilities  and 
fervices,  in  which  the  heart  has  little  or  no  concern ; 
and  often  a  low  traffic  of  mutual  profit,  which  fub* 
fiftrfor  fo  long  a  time  as  each  can  find  his  account 
in  it.     No,  real  friendfhip  is  pure  and  generous  if- 
feftion,  4s  the  clofe  and  complete  union  of  hearts, 
which  is  teflified  by  an  actual  participation  in  all  the 
joys  and  forrows  of  the  other,  a  mutual  and  unre^ 
•ferved  confidence,  and  the  moft  difinterefted  oflici^ 
oufnefs,  and  fo  conneds  a  man  with  his  friend  in  re- 
gard to  fentiments  and  fenfations,  that  they  both  of 
them  make  but  one  felf. 

Neither  is  fimilarity  or  conformity  of  difpofition, 
of  tafte,  of  propenfities,  of  views  and  purfuits,  nor 
the  ftrong  attachment  thence  arifing,  the  only,  nor 
even  the  principal  material  for  raifing  the  ftrufture 

o? 
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of  that  friendihip  which  truly  deferves  the  name« 
This  (imilarity,  this  conformity,  this  mutual  pro* 
penfity,    may  likewife    fubfift  among  fools  and 
rogues,  and  do  conned:  them  together  for  a  longer 
or  a  iborter  time.     But  who  will  decorate  fuch 
combinations  and  conneflions  as  thefe  with  the 
facred  name  of  friendihip  ?    They  ^e  not  unfre- 
quently  confpiracies  againfl:  the  general  welfare, 
confederacies  for  focial  depredation  or  debauchery; 
No,  it  is  only  the  congeniality  of  mind  and  man- 
ners,  grounded  on  mutually  good  inclinations  and 
diTpofitions,  on  liberal  and  beneiicial  defigns  and 
purfuits,  that  can  fo  draw  men  together,  and  unite 
them  to  intimately  to  each  other,  that  they  fhall' 
become  in  a  manner  one  heart  and  one  foul ;  and 
only  in   this  union  can  real,    exalted  friendihip 
confift. 

In  order  then  that  friendihip  fhould  have  a  great 
and  folid  worth,  it  muft  be  built  on  real  excellen- 
cies of  mind  and  heart ;  on  intelligence  and  virtue, 
and  on  reciprocal  efteem.     Both  heart  and  mind 
are  alike  neceffary  to  it*.     The  good  heart  alone  is 
not  fufficient  to  the  happinefs  of  friendihip.    It  muft 
be  guided  by  a  found,  well-regulated  judgment,  if 
we  would  not  frequently  occafion  our  friend,  againft ' 
our  will,  more  diflatisfaftion  than  comfort,  more 
harm  than  profit,.    The  light  that  Ihould  enlighten 
"US,  and  the  warmth  that   lliould   animate  us,   as 
friends,  muft  not  be  like  the  dazzling  flalh  of  the 
lightning  and  the  fcorching  hea,t  of  the  fummer^s 

fun. 
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fun,  but  like  the  light  of  the  day  and  the  mild  andf 
chirring  breath  of  the  fpring.  —  But  even  the  bell 
regulated  underftanding  and  the  fofteft,  tendered 
heart  are  but  weak  and  frail  fupports  of  friendfhip 
without  the  aid  of  virtue.  The  friendfliip  which  is 
not  founded  on  virtue,  on  reciprocal  love  to  all  that 
h  beautiful  ^nd  true  and  right  and  proper,  cannot 
be  of  long  (lability.  It  is  incapable  of  any  gene- 
rous, magnanimous  facrifices.  The  unprincipled 
man  is  always  in  cert^n  points  mercenary,  felfifL 
HJs  views,  his  preferences,  change  with  his  inclina- 
tions and  pailions ;  and  as  often  as  thefe  come  into 
contad,  the  voice  of  friendfhip  is  heard  no  more, 
and  its  mofl  facred  rights  are  trampled  under  foot. 
Friendfhip  between  the  bad  only  lafts  till  one  has 
bad  his  ends  of  the  other  in  the  profecution  of  his 
plan,  in  the  gratification  of  his  fenfual  defires,  or 
in  the  oppreffion  and  the  ruin  of  m  third.  -Only  the 
virtuous  man  remains  true  to  his  friend  even  when 
he  can  procyre  him  no  ipore  profit,  and  aflford  hiru 
no  more  afGflance,  ^hen  he  has  nothing  left  to 
return  him  for  all  his  civilities  and  fervices,  but  a 
heart  that  confeffes  and  feels  their  value.  It  is  vir- 
tue alone  in  fine  that  can  beget  in  me  a  folid,  lad- 
ing efleem  for  my  friends  And  what  is  friendfhip 
without  efteem  ?  The  creature  of  felf-interefl,  of 
humour,  of  fenfuality,  of  felfifhnefs,  or  of  a  blind, 
mechanical  impulfe,  that  is  liable  to  as  many  al- 
terations and  accidents  as  the  foundation  whereof 
it  reAs. 

farther ; 
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Farther :  if  we  would  render  friendOiip  of  a  real, 
a  great  value,  it  muft  be  diliiiterefted,  generous, 
and  at  the  fame  time  impartiaL    He  that  courts  my 
friendfliip,  only  that  he  may  promote  and  eSeOt^ 
through  my  means,  certain  purpofes  advantageous 
to  him,  or  in  hopes  to  execute  fome  plan  of  ambi^ 
tion  with  greater  facility ;    who  is  only  fo  far  and 
fo  long  my  friend  as  he  finds  his  account  or  his 
pleafure  in  it ;  he  profanes  the  venerable  name  unf» 
der  which  he  conceals  his  bafe  and  felfifh  fchemes* 
The  true  friend  looks  more  to  the  welfare  of  his 
friend  than  to  his  own,  and  feels  himfelf  imich 
happier  when  he  can  give  him  anything,  can  help 
him,  can  work  for  him,   or  fuflfer  for  him,  thaa 
when  he  receives  affiftance  or  benefits  from  hiou 
He  honours  and  reveres  the  mind,  the  heart  of  his 
friend,  that  which  makes  him  a  refpe£table  and 
amiable  man,  and  not  his  ftation,  his  wealth,  his 
figure,  his  influence  over  others,  or  any  outward 
advantages.     But  with  all  this  he  is  impartiaL    He 
overlooks,  not  the   greater    accomplifhments  and 
merits  of  others  with  whom  he  is  lefs  clofely  con« 
neded ;  does  them  ample  juftice ;  fhews  them,  if 
they  deferve  and  want  it,  ftill  more  refpedt,  ftill  more 
reverence,  ftill  more  afliftance,  than  to  the  friend 
of  his  heart ;    places  them  not  only  in  thought, 
but  in  deed  above  him,  and  furthers  their  views 
and  their  profperity  even  to  the  apparent  detriment 
of  his  friend,  whenever  truth  and  juftice  and  the 

common  intereft  require  it  of  him« 

4  Yes, 
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Yes,  in  order  that  friendfhip  ihould  pofiefa  a  real^ 
a  great  value,  (hould  be  morally  good,  thirdly,  it 
need  not  be  at  variance  either  with  general  huma- 
nity, or  with  the  benefit  of  the  whole  fociety  of 
which  1  am  a  member,  or  with  the  particular  rela^ 
lions  wherein  I  ftand  to  my  relatives  and  family,  to 
my  countrymen.     No,  friendly  affedion,  any  more 
than  patriotifm,  need  not  degenerate  into  miian- 
thropy.     Never  fhould  I  facrifice  to  my  friend  my 
duty,  never  the  claims  of  the  innocent,  nor  the 
public  welfare ;  never  fo  exclufively  attach  myfelf 
,to  him,  and  live  for  him,  as   to  deprive  of  my 
efteem  and  aflfeftion,  my  benevolence,  or  my  con- 
verfe  and  kind  offices,  others  who  have  equal  de^ 
inands  upon  them.     This  neither  will  nor  can  be 
required  by  the  friendfhip  that  is  founded  on  wit 
dom  and  virtue ;  nay,  it  would  be  injured,  difho* 
soured,  difgraced,  by  fo  doing.     On  the  contrary, 
the  more  pleafure  generous  friends  (hall  facrifice  to 
their  duty ;  the  more  worthily  each  maintains  his 
poft  in  human  and  in  civil  fociety  :  fo  much  wilt 
the  tie  of  friendfhip,  that  holds  them  together,  be 
more  clofely  drawn. 

Laftly,  friendfhip  receives  its  greatefl  value  from 
real  heart-felt  piety.  This  binds  a  man  to  his  friend 
by  all  that  is  venerable,  holy,  comfortable  in  reli- 
gion. This  renders  the  great  interefls  of  man, 
their  common  concern.  This  cleanfes  their  hearts 
from  all  felfifh  and  meln  views  and  inclinations. 
This  binds  them  together  as  fellow-worfliipers  of 

God, 
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Gody  as  fellow-difciples  of  Jefus,  as  co-heirs  of  the 
future  felicity,  by  the  ftrong  ties  of  faith  and  hope. 
This  opens  to  them  profpefts  in  a  fuperior  date, 
where  affe£tion  will  be  everlafting,.  and  where  they 
will  inceifantly  purfue  the  onward  path  of  perfeo 
tion  with  united  powers.  And  of  what  fidelity,  of 
what  lacrifices  mult  this  not  make  them  capable ! 
What  grand  exalted  fentiments  interchangeably 
impart  to  them !  What  a  value  mtifl  it  communi* 
cate  to  their  friendfliip  !  * 

Friendfhip  thus  framed,  and  reding  on  fuch  si 
bottom,  has  a  great,  an  ineflimable  value  !  Let  us 
fee  what  gives  it  this  value,  or  wherein  it  confifts. 

In  the  firft  place,  friendfliip  is  the  moft  intlmatef 
and  happy  conjundion  of  two  fouls  of  the  fame  ge- 
nerous temper  in  heart  and  mind.  All  things  in 
nature,  my  pious  hearers,  as  well  in  the  fpiritual 
as  in  the  material  world,  have  a  continual  tendency 
to  unite,  to  form  a  clofer  and  completer  junQioa* 
As  all  the  particles  of  matter  reciprocally  follow 
the  law  of  attradion ;  fo  do  fpirits  likewife,  fo  do 
human  foitls  ;  fo  all  things  tend  and  endeavour  to 
aflimilate  with  whatever  is  or  appears  to  be  conge- 
nial to  them.  This  is  the  foundation  of  love ; 
this  the  ground  of  friend/hip.  Some  have  a  fen- 
fual  and  grofs,  others  a  fpiritual  and  nobler  con* 
jundUon  in  view.  The  wifer  and  better,  the  more 
perfed  friends  are,  the  more  perfecl  is  their  unioa 
alfo.  If  both  are  of  a  found  and  vigoroufly  re- 
fleding  mind^  have  a  capacious,  fufceptible  heart ; 

if 
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if  both  poITefs  extenfive  knowledge,  great  and  ele^ 
vated  difpofitions,  pure,  generous  feelings ;    both 
great  aftivity  in  good  :  they  then  poffefs  as  it  were 
more  points  of  contaft,  greater  fimilarity  or  con-» 
geniality,  inceflantly  drawing  them  clofer^  and  bind- 
ing them  more  indiffolubly  together.     They  fee  fo 
many  objedts  on  the  fame  fide,  from  the  fame  point 
of  view,  in  the  fame  coiubinations  ;  they  think  and 
judge  of  fo  many  important  matters  in  the  fame 
way ;  they  are  on  fuch  a  number  of  occafions  pe-^ 
netrated  by  the  very   fame   fentiments ;    employ 
themfelves  fo  frequently  and  fo  eameftly  about  the 
very  fame  things  :  that  each  fees  the  other  in  him- 
felf ;  has  a  fenfe  of  himfelf  in  the  other,  and  both 
fo  think  and  will  and  feel  and  a£t,  as  though  they 
were  but  one.     Friendfhip  is  in  fa£l  a  reduplicated 
or  multiplied  mode  of  exiftence,  and  of  cfFe£ling 
and  enjoying  good.    Each  exifts  at  the  fame  time 
in  the  other,  isi  operative  and  effediv^  by  him. 
The  good  which  one  does,  is  done  by  both  ;  the 
iatisfaftion  that  one  enjoys,  is  enjoyed  by  the  other 
Kkewife  ;  the  merit  of  one  is  alfo  fet  down  to  the 
account  of  the  other.     Both  are  animated  by  the 
fame  common  intereft,  and  are  bent  upon  the  'mofl: 
diverfified  aftivity.     And  how  greatly  muft  all  this 
tend  to  unite  like  conftituted  fouls ;    and  how  feli- 
citous muft  the  feuument,  the  enjoyment  of  this 
imion  be  ! 

True  friendfhip  is  farther  the  moft  intimate  com- 
munity of  all  the  joys  and  forrows  of  life  j  a  com- 
munity. 
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munity,  which  as  much  improves  and  heightens 
the  one,  as  it  diminifhes  and  alleviates  the  othen 
No  joy  is  of  any  great  value  which  remains  entirely 
locked  up  within  my  heart,  which  I  cannot  impart 
to  a  being  of  my  kind,  which  I  cannot  enjoy  with 
him ;  even  the  moft  exalted^  the  divineft  of  all 
joys,  even  the  joys  of  devotion,  would  ceafe  to  be 
what  they  are^  if  I  could  not  enjoy  them  under  a 
fenfe  of  the  prefence  of  God,  and  of  my  coimet^ 
tion  with  him ;  and  every  even  the  flighteft  afflic*" 
tions  may  become  oppreffive,  may  be  intolerable,  if 
I  be  forced  to  bear  them  alone,  if  none  of  all  that 
furround  me  will  fuSer  with  me^  or  if  I  am  not 
fupported  under  them  by  a  fenfe  of  the  prefence 
of  the  Almighty.  But  what  joy  will  not  be  im* 
proved  and  multiplied,  what  joy  will  not  frequently 
be  augmented  into  tranfport,  by  communicating  it 
to  the  fri^d  of  my  heart,  when  I  know  that  be 
feels  it  as  much  as  I  do  myfelf,  that  he  will  call 
my  attention  to  every  circumftance,  every  confe* 
quence,  every  effed  of  it,  that  can  increafe  its 
value,  and  that  he  will,  for  me  and  with  me,  give 
praife  for  it,  from  the  fuUnefs  of  my  heart  to  God, 
the  giver  of  joy  !  And  what  folid  and  good  re- 
fledions,  what  humane  and  generous  fentiments, 
what  honourable  purpofes,  what  ufeful  employ- 
ments, what  circumfpeft  profecution  of  them,  what 
innocent  enjoyment  of  nature,  what  growth  in 
knowledge  or  in  virtue,  what  progrefs  towards  the 
common  objed,  but  will  be  a  well-fpring  of  joy  to 
VOL.  II*  K  friends 
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friends  thus  connedled  together !  How  greatly 
muft  all  be  enhanced  in  their  eyes  by  the  pleafure 
they  mutually  take  in  it,  by  the  tender^  affec- 
tionate heart  in  which  they  enjoy  it  1  —  And  their 
forrows,  how  much  more  tolerable,  how  much 
lighter,  muft  they  be  to  them^  by  not  being  aban- 
doned to  their  own  violence  and  fury,  by  their  not 
remaining  locked  up  in  the  receifes  of  the  heart, 
where  they  would  rankle  and  the  more  deeply 
infiift  their  ftings,  but  are  fhaken  forth  from  the 
bofom  of  the  one  into  that  of  the  other ;  all  that 
tormented  and  pained  him  is  entrufted  to  the  other 
without  referve,  not  even  concealing  that  which 
jxrobably  no  danger,  no  torture,  would  have  ex- 
torted from  him !  No,  neither  fuffers  for  himfelf 
alone;  neither  bears  alone  the  burden  that  op- 
prefles  him ;  each  obtains  from  the  other  all  the 
comfort,  all  the  counfel,  every  afliftance  he  ever 
has  it  in  his  power  to  give  him.  And  what  a  fweet 
is  friendfliip  able  to  infufe  even  into  the  bittereft 
forrows  of  human  life !  What  a  light  it  darts  into 
the  obfcurities  that  furround  it !  What  vigour  and- 
courage  it  infpires  into  the  weary  and  heavy-laden 
heart !  What  little  circumftance  that  has  any  ten-* 
dency  to  cheer  and  revive  it  does  it  npt  employ ! 
With  what  a  lenient  hand  it  binds  up  its  wounds ! 
What  attention,  what  afliduity,  what  complacency, 
what  indulgence,  what  facrifice,  is  too  troublefome 
or  too  coflly  to  this  end  !  And  what  repays  and 
rejoices  them  more  than  when  they  fee  the  fuffer- 

ing 
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ing  friend  fuffef  lefs,  fuffer  more  compofedly,  or 
fuffer  no    more;    when   they  can    fold    him  in' 
their  arms  and  prefs  him  to  their  heart,  refloredi 
ftrengthened,  cheered,  fatisfied,  again  in  poffeflion 
of  the  comforts  of  life  ? 

True,  virtuous  friendfliip  is  thirdly  the  joint-pun- 
fuit  of  one  and  the  fame  end,  an  animated  endea- 
vour after  ever  increafing  perfeftion.     And  how 
much  muft  their  united  endeavours  be  thus  faci- 
liaced  in  the  glorious  attempt !     Hand  in  hand  they 
walk  the  paths  of  wifdom  and  virtue  ;    with  united 
hearts,  with  combined  forces,  they  labour  at  their 
improvement  and  happinefs.     One  quickens  and 
encourages  the  other  to  proceed ;  one  incites  the 
other  to  induftry  and  perfeverance,  one  ftimulates 
the  other  to  generous  and  noble   deeds.     Each 
watches  over  the  other,  as  much  as  over  himfelf ; 
warns  him  of  this  danger,  reminds  him  of  that 
duty,  &ipports  him  in  each  toilfome,  each  painful 
enterprife,    and  affectionately    recalls    him    from 
every  indirect  and  devious  way.     If  one  Humble  or 
fail,  the  other  raifes  him  again  j  if  one  grow  flack 
and  weary  on  his  courfe,  he  is  infpired  with  new 
firmnefs  and  courage  by  the  voice  and  the  example 
of  the  other*    Each  finds  in  the  other  the  (kill,  the 
ability,    the  dexterity,    on  a  hundred  occafions, 
which   he   would  never  have  found  in  himfelf. 
Never  are  they  relaxed  or  retarded  by  low  felf- 
interefl; ;  but  a  generous  emulation  animates  them 
hotbf  and  allows  adther  the  one  nor  the  other 
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to  be  left  behind.  They  fight  in  conjun£Hon 
againfl:  every  diforderly  pafEon  that  fUrs  mthin, 
againft  every  attack  of  envy  and  derifion,  againft 
the  baleful  influence  of  prevailing  principles  and 
pradices,  againfl  every  carking  care  and  every 
mining  forrow.  And  how  much  mud  this  facilitate 
the  conqueft  over  all  their  foes !  The  more  impe* 
diments  and  perils  they  meet  with  on  the  way, 
the  more  difficulties  they  have  to  encounter :  the 
fafler  will  the  knot  that  connefts  them  be  drawn  ; 
the  more  will  their  fidelity  be  exercifed  and  fe* 
cured ;  the  more  poignant  will  the  mutual  fenti- 
ment  of  friendfhip  be;  and  the  more  effe&ual 
their  united  efforts  to  vanquifh  every  obflacle,  to 
furraount  every  difficulty,  and  to  force  their  way 
through  dangers  and  calamities  to  the  prize  of 
their  high  calling,  and  to  feize  it  with  concur* 
rent  ardour.  The  feverefl  penury,  the  mofl  im- 
minent danger,  the  hardefl  and  mofl  coflly  facri- 
fices,  are  at  once  the  fuftenance  and  the  tefl  of 
their  generous  friendfhip ;  and  the  more  a  friend 
can  do  and  riik  and  facrifice  and  fuffer  and  labo- 
rioufly  acquire  for  his  friend,  the  happier  is  he  in 
the  fentiment  of  his  friendfhip.  And  of  what 
adions  and  what  enterprifes  are  not  fuch  friends 
capable  !  What  degree  of  virtue,  what  perfe£Hon 
is  unattainable  to  them  ! 

And  what  a  value,  what  an  ineflimable  value 
muft  all  this  confer  on  friendfhip !     What  fubluna* 
ry  happinefs,  what  outward  diflin£Uon,  can  be  com- 
pared 
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pared  to  it !  None ;  it  is  of  for  greater  value  than 
wealth  and  honour  and  elevation  and  power  and  all 
the  fplendour  of  earthly  thrones.  With  it,  a  man 
may  be  deprived  of  them  all,  and  yet  be  happy ; 
without  it,  though  he  had  them  all,  his  heart  would 
never  be  fatisfied,  nor  his  third  after  happinefs  be 
afluaged.  —  Even  love  muft  yield  the  palm  to  friend- 
fhip.  Senfual  love  is  confumed  and  deftroyed  by 
enjoyment ;  and  when  it  is  not  raifed  upon  friend* 
fliip,  or  does  not  change  into  it,  it  inevitably  draws 
after  it  fatiety,  difguft,  averfion.  The  joys  of  fnend- 
fhip  alone  neither  droop  nor  decay,  and  the  fruition 
of  them  never  deadens  defire.  If  friendfti  p  be  lefs 
lively  and  vehement  than  love,  it  is  therefore  the 
more  lading  and  pure.  Its  objects  are  capable  of 
continued  advancement,  of  inceflant  perfe£tion  ;  in 
which  new  beauties,  new  charms,  new  bio  (Tom  and 
fruits,  may  be  difcovered  and  enjoyed.  It  entwmes 
not  flowers  which  bloom  to-day  and  are  withered 
to-morrow ;  it  incorporates  not  frail  materials  of 
duft  and  corruption:  but  its  connections  are  of 
fouls,  of  fpirits,  of  immortal  beings ;  beings  for 
ever  raifing  themfelves  higher  above  the  duft,  ft)r 
ever  approaching  nearer  to  the  father  of  fpirits,  the 
original  fount  from  whence  they  fprung.  Lo .e  ge- 
nerally dies  on  this  fide  the  grave :  but  friendfhip 
extends  to  the  regions  beyond  it,  into  the  better 
world  to  come ;  death  only  tranfplants  it  into  a  new 
Icene,  where  its  iatisfaCtions  will  be  purer  and  more 
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perfcd,  and  it  will  difplay  itfelf  in  (till  noblar  efforts 
fOid  more  glorious  deeds. 

Great  as  the  value  of  friendfhip  is^  my  pious  hear« 
ers,  however  enviable  the  perfon  that  enjoys  it,  yet 
is  it  by  no  means  the  prerogative  of  the  darling  of 
fortune,  a  benefit  to  which  only  perfons  of  fuperior 
flations  can  make  pretenfipn.  No,  friendfliip  feU 
dom  takes  up  her  abode  with  the  rich,  ftill  feldomer 
V^ith  the  high  and  mighty.  She  prefers  the  cottage 
to  the  palace,  the  fimple  manners  of  the  private  in- 
dividual contented  with  his  moderate  circumftances, 
to  the  pomp  and  luxuries  of  the  great ;  often  does 
flie  rather  chufe  the  houfe  of  forrow  than  the  board 
of  feftivity.  Men  of  the  inferior  clafles  keep  more 
together,  are  more  fenfible  to  their  natural  equality, 
thwart  and  circumvent  each  other  lefs  in  their  views 
and  enterprifes,  are  lefs  frequently  competitors  for 
the  fame  pre-eminence,  are  lefs  diiQpated  and  relax- 
ed, are  not  fo  apt  to  lofe  fight  of  one  another  amidfl 
the  crowd  of  extraneous  objects  :  and  the  fufferer 
is  in  want  of  a  fympathi^er,  one  into  whofe  breaft 
be  may  pour  put  his  forrows,  whofe  prefence  and 
participation  will  comfort  and  foothe  him,  and  in 
whofe  converfation  he  may  forget  his  diftrefies  and 
his  pains.  Thus  friendlhip  very  frequaitly  is  a 
counterpoile  to  mifery,  while  the  want  of  it  deprives 
the  mofl  fhining  circumftances  of  the  greateft  part 
of  their  worth. 

So  many  confiderations,  my  pious  hearers,  which 
^ill  not  allow  us  to  doubt  that  friendfhip  is  a  highly 
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<ovetable  bleiBng,  that  it  is  one  of  the  choiceft  and 
beft  endowments  of  life.  ^  Happy  he  who  pofleffes 
this  rsu-e  diftin&ion,  who  has  learnt  to  prize  it  as  it 
deferves,  and  is  fenflble  to  the  felicity  it  confers. 
To  him  it  is  a  never-failing  fpring  of  tranquillity  and 
comfisrty  of  fatisfadion  and  joy.  To  him  mud  the 
path  of  life  be  far  fmoother,  more  luminous  and 
pleafant,  than  to  the  wretch  who  is  obliged  to  pur- 
fue  it  without  a  guide,  without  a  friend  to  partake 
in  his  obfervations  on  the  pleafures  and  profpeds 
of  the  journey,  and  is  forced  to  bear  its  hardfhips 
alone,  without  afliftance  or  fupport. 

Wouldfl  thou,  my  chrifUan  brother,  know  the 
happinefs  of  friendfhip  from  experience ;  be  cautious 
in  chufing  thy  friend.  Let  wifdom  and  virtue  dired 
thy  choice.  Let  not  the  outward  graces,  not  friend- 
ly looks,  not  a  fmiling  countenance,  not  flattering 
fpeechesj  not  ftudied  civilides,  not  the  firft  impref- 
fion  of  complacency,  nor  every  limilarity  in  temper 
or  taile,  beguile  thee.  Give  not  thy  heart  carelefT- 
ly  away  to  the  firft  that  applies  for  it,  or  who  pro* 
cures  thee  prefent  pleafure  and  fadsfadion.  Place 
not  thy  confidence  in  any  thoughtlefs,  inconfiderate 
perlbn,  any  convivial  jefter,  any  witling,  any  fcomer 
of  religion  and  fevere  morality.  Conned  not  thy* 
felf  with  any  to  whom  the  bonds  of  wedloc,  the  ties 
of  domeftic  and  of  focial  life,  and  the  flill  more  awful 
ties  that  bind  the  creature  to  the  creator,  are  not  fa^ 
cred.  In  thy  choice,  prefer  underflanding  and  pro- 
bity  to  all  the  glare  of  riches  and  the  pomp  of  fta- 
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don,  candour  and  ingenuoufnefs  to  the  mod  polUh^ 
ed  fentiments  and  the  mod  amufing  wit ;  prefer  even 
jthe  harfheft  ponitor  to  the  mpft  agreeable  flatterer. 
3eled  for  thy  friend,  the  friend  of  truth,  the  friend 
pf  virtue,  the  friend  of  humanity,  the  friend  of  God. 
Rather  forego  a  while  lopg^  the  happinefs  of  friend- 
ibip,  than  run  the  leaft  riik  of  finding  wretchednefs 
lipid  mifery  where  thou  wert  feekmg  the  pureft  pf  hu* 
man  (atisfaftions ! 

Wouldd  thou  farther  enjoy  the  happinefs  of 
fnen^idbipj  and  that  in  a  rational  and  lading  man- 
ner ;  form  no  extravagant,  no  romantic  conceptions 
pf  it,  Amufe  not  thyfelf  with  the  idea  of  a  friend 
that  no  where  espded,  or  who  mud  have  been  a 
ufelefs  or  ^  worthlefs  member  of  fociety  if  he  did  fo 
^exid.  3e  reafonable  in  thy  demands  on  thy  friend. 
Require  np  perfedion  more  ihap  human,  np  infal- 
libility of  him.  Forget  not  that  he  is  a  man,  a  frail 
circumfpibed  creature,  liable  like  thee  to  err  and  to 
midake,  and  mud  and  will  be  fo  while  he  i^  a  man. 
Forget  not  that  he  is  a  father,  a  hud)and,  a  brother, 
ft  citizen,  ^ead  or  member  of  fome  larger  or  fmalU 
.  er  fociety,  and  is  placed  in  various  qonn^dions  with 
fi  ^hpufand  others.  Require  not  therefore  that  be 
(hould  always  judge  exadly  right,  give  thee  con- 
ftantly  the  bed  advice,  have  his  oountenance  always 
equally  bright,  his  behaviour  always  alil^e  agreeable 
^d  pleafing,  his  heart  equally  open  and  fenfible,  or 
bis  intered  in  whatever  concerns  thee  equally  adiye 
gl^  ^fUrm*    Pemand  not  of  him  that  he  ihould  live 
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only  for  thee^  converfe  with  thee  alone ;  ftill  le&^ 
that  he  ihould  wound  his  confdencc  for  thy  fervice, 
or  facrifice  to  thee  the  welfare  of  thofe  who  look  up 
to  him  for  protedion  and  fupport.  No,  the  firm- 
eil  tie  of  friendfhip  is  mutual  exadtitude  and  integri* 
ty  in  the  difcharge  of  our  duties,  as  well  as  mutual 
forbearance  and  patience. 

Wouldft  thou  thirdly  render  the  enjoyment  of 
this  happinefs  lading  as  well  as  complete  ;  deal  dr- 
cumfpe£Uy  with  thy  friend.  The  flower  of  friend- 
(hip  muft  be  reared  and  tended  with  a  gentle  hand  ; 
it  has  need  of  nurture  and  refreihment,  to  preferve 
it  from  fiding  and  withering  away.  Bear  then  wif h 
the  harmlefs  weaknefles  of  thy  friend,  though  [At)- 
bably  diftafteful  to  thee.  Impofe  on  him  no  bur- 
den that  he  may  find  it  difEcult  to  bear.  Give  him 
as  freely  at  lead  as  thou  received  of  him.  Put  him 
not  to  trials  which  may  imply  diftruft  or  awake  fuf- 
picion.  Extort  no  fervices  or  attentions ;  and  force 
not  from  him  the  fecret  with  which  he  is  not  willing 
to  entruft  thee.  Beware  of  imputing  to  him  each 
look,  each  word,  each  trifling  a£Hon,  which  might 
not  probably  have  been  fufficiently  amicable,  as  a 
breach  of  fnendfliip,  when  thou  art  once  become 
fure  of  his  heart.  Let  not  the  power  thou  hafl;  over 
him  degenerate  into  rigour  and  feverity  ;  or  the 
freedom  and  familiarity  that  fubfifts  between  you, 
into  a  total  negle^  of  propriety  and  good  mau^ 
pers, 

Wouldft 
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Wouldft  thoQ  laftly  enjoy  the  happinefs  of  fnend« 
Hup,  and  learn  to  know  its  full  value  from  experi* 
cnce  ;  be  punctual  and  exa£t  in  anfwering  to  the 
obligations  thou  owed  thy  friend.  Pay  a  fedulous 
attention  to  his  wants,  his  views,  his  conneflions ; 
let  nothing  of  what  concerns  him  be  indifferent  to 
thee,  but  confider  his  interefts  as  infeparable  from 
thy  own.  Be  before-hand  with  him,  as  often  as 
ihou  canft,  in  what  he  may  expert  or  require  from 
thy  friendfhip ;  and  let  cheerfiilnefs  and  pleafure  ac- 
company and  adtiate  thee  in  whatever  thou  doft  in 
his  behalf.  Thank  him  for  the  civilities  and  fervi- 
ccs  he  accepts  from  thee,  as  mudi  as  for  thofe  thou 
received  from  him.  Above  all  things  be  fcnipu- 
Jouily  exact  and  faithful  in  the  moft  important  and 
generous  demonftrations  of  virtuous  friendfhip. 
Exhort,  incite,  encourage,  flimulate  him  to  all  that 
is  beautiful  and  good  ;  and  be  not  deterred  from  it 
by  the  fear  of  forfeiting  his  efleem  and  affeftion. 
The  friendfhip  that  will  not  fland  this  trial,  that  will 
not  be  the  firmer  for  it,  is  not  deferving  of  that  ho- 
nourable appellation,  deferves  not  to  be  cherifhed 
with  all  poffible  care,  as  the  chiefeft  felicity  of  life. 
Indeed  thou  fhouldfl  not  be  difcouraged  by  the  firfl 
imfuccefsful  attempt.  Thou  fhouldft  endeavour  in- 
deed to  procure  admiilion  and  audience  to  thy  ad- 
fnonitions,  thy  warnings,  thy  rebukes,  by  all  that  is 
perfuafive  and  prevailing  in  friendfhip.  Indeed  thou 
fhouldft  repeatedly  bevSt-  with  the  difpleafure  of  thy 
fcnce  more  equitable  friend,  and  bear  it  with  undi- 
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mlnifhed  afFedion.  But  if  he  will  by  no  means  allow 
bimfelf  to  be  admoniihed,  to  be  cautioned,  to  be 
reproved  by  thee,  if  he  will  only  endure  to  be  flat- 
tered ;  then  —  let  the  bond  of  attachment  between 
you  be  cancelled  for  ever.  It  was  not  dilated  by 
wifdom  and  virtue,  and  might  eafily  have  led  thee 
into  a  fnare.  —  If  however  thou  art  juftified  in  re- 
quiring this  of  thy  friend,  then  likewife  on  the  other 
hand  take  the  admonitions,  the  fuggeflions,  the  re- 
monftrances,  even  the  correftions  of  thy  friend  in 
good  part,  and  with  a  grateful  refentment.  Refped 
and  love  him  the  more,  that  he  may  have  lefs  fre- 
quent occafions  of  giving  thee  fuch  teftimonies  of 
bis  efteem  and  aSefUon ;  and  thus  run  with  him  to- 
wards the  mark  of  human  perfedion,  to  which  every 
virtue,  every  fpecies  of  happinefs,  and  therefore 
friend/hip  tends  to  Condud  us. 


■^r> 
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The  Value  of  civil  and  religious  Liberty. 


/^OD,  creator  and  father  of  men,  far  haft  thou 
elevated  us  above  the  beafts  of  the  field  !  Of 
greater  perfefUon  and  happinefs  haft  thou  rendered 
u$  capable !  Thou  haft  imparted  to  us  reafon  and 
liberty.  And  how  great  the  bleflings  thou  haft 
granted  us  by  them !  What  means  of  becoming 
ever  better,  ever  wifer,  ever  happier !  Yes,  thou 
haft  formed  us  after  thy  own  image,  and  imprinted 
on  us,  thy  children,  evident  marks  of  our  origin 
from  thee.  By  reafon  and  liberty  we  can  haye  com* 
munion  with  thee,  and  be  continually  making  near- 
er approaches  to  thee,  ever  gaining  a  clofer  af&mila* 
tion  with  thee,  the  firft,  the  moft  perfed  being. 
God,  with  what  privileges  haft  thou  thus  endowe4 
us,  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth !  How  happy  are 
we,  in  being  that  which  thy  love  commanded  us  to 
be !  Oh  might  we  but  be  continually  imprefted  with 
a  deeper  fenfe  of  our  dignity  and  that  of  our  bre» 
thren,  and  be  ever  thinking  and  adding  more  con* 
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fiftently  with  it !    We  are  ail  thy  children,  all  of 
dnrine  defcent,  all  endowed  by  thee  with  the  fame 
privileges,  all  appointed  by  thee  to  perfedion  and 
happinefs.     And  as  fuch  we  (hould  all  efleem  and 
love  each  other,  all  live  together  as  brethren  and 
fifters,  and  none  miflead  another  from  his  deftined  * 
path,  or  degrade  him  from  his  dignity,  but  all  be 
aiding  each  other  to  the  attainment  and  mainte- 
nance of  it.     This  is  thy  will,  gracious  parent  of 
us  all ;  and  to  do  thy  will  is  our  honour  and  our  fe- 
licity.    Oh  teach  us  then  with  perpetually  increafing 
fidelity  to  accomplifli  thy  will,  and  to  enjoy  felicity 
in  completer  acceffions.     Worthily  to  ufe  our  own 
liberty,  and  to  refpeft  and  promote  the  liberty  of 
our  brethren,  be  that  the  boad,  the  mofi:  zealous 
endeavour   of  us  all !     Do  thou,  merciful  hthef^ 
put  a  (lop  to  the  oppreiHon  and  tyranny  of  every 
kind  under  the  burden  whereof  fo  many  of  thy 
children  on  earth  continue  to  figh ;  break  the  bonds 
that  deform  and  degrade  the  work  of  thy  hands ;  re- 
vive and  raife  the  nearly  extinguifhed  fenfe  of  their 
dignity  in  fuch  numbers  of  mankind ;  let  the  fpixit 
of  liberty  be  ever  farther  diffufed,  and  its  triumphs 
over  thraldom  be  more  confpicuous  and  glorious 
from  day  to  day.    Blefs  in  that  view  the  medita- 
dons  on  thy  word  which  we  are  now  about  to  be- 
gin.    Teach  us  all  duly  to  eftimate  the  value  of  li« 
berty,  and  let  the  fentiment  of  it  infpire  us  with  all . 
generous  difpofitions,  with  difpofitions  worthy  of  the . 
man  and  the  chriitian.    Difpel  by  thy  holy  fpirit 

every 
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every  prejudice  that  tends  to  weaken  thefe  good 
effe£b  of  truth  ;  and  hear  our  prayer,  through  Jefu's 
Chrift,  by  whom  thou  haft  called  us  all  to  liberty. 
With  filial  confidence  we  implore  it  of  thee,  as  his 
difciples,  and  addrefs  thee  further  in  his  name: 
Our  fkther,  &c. 


1  COR.  vu.  ^3. 
Be  not  ye  the  ferrants  of  men. 


T 


'HE  fpirit  of  chriftianity  is  a  fpirit  of  liberty.    Of 
this  its  doftrines,  its  precepts,  as  well  as  the 
charafter  of  its  founder,  and  the  whole  temper  it 
communicates  to  its  true  profefibrs,  allow  us  no 
room  to  doubt.     Where  the  fpirit  of  the  Lord  is, 
fays  the  apoftle,  there  is  liberty.     Chriftianity  pro- 
motes liberty  of  each  kind,  civil  as  well  as  religious, 
among  mankind.  -—  If  it  anywhere  is  not  fo  appa- 
rently favourable  to  it ;  If  anywhere  it  feems  to  re- 
quire of  its  followers  an  unlimited  and  implicit  obe- 
dience towards  magiftrates  and  governors ;  this  was 
extremely  neceflary  in  the  primitive  times  for  the 
confirmation  and  extenfion  of  it.  The  chriftian  doo^ 
trine  muft  have  been  clear  of  everything  that  might 
excite  fufpicion  of  worldly  aims,  or  dread  of  dvil 
commotion*     It  muft  firft  difleminate  more  inftruc- 
tioxi  and  morality  among  mankind,  before  it  was 

expedient 
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expedient  to  give  them  any  direft  incitement  and 
encouragement  to  the  vindication  of  their  rights. 
A  too  lively  fenfe  of  liberty  in  men,  who  are  in  ge- 
neral but  little  cultivated  and  have  no  firm  princi- 
ples, is  oftentimes   more  prejudicial   than   ufeful.  ' 
But  the  fpirit  of  chriftianity,  the  whole  ftate  of  mind 
and  manners  it  inculcates,  has  indifputably  the  ad« 
vancement  of  both  kinds  of  liberty  in  view.     No 
doctrine  whatever  caufes  man  to  apprehend  more 
forcibly  his  natural  equality  with  all  others ;  none 
more  exprefely  preaches  to  him  humanity  and  bro- 
therly love,  univerfal  kindnefs  and  beneficence  and 
generofity ;  none  infpires  him  with  a  livelier  fenfe 
of  his  dignity  as  man ;  none  is  more  fertile  in  great^ 
generous,  elevated  thoughts  and  emotions  of  mind 
and  heart ;  none  teaches  man  to  confider  death  with 
greater  compofure,  and  to  meet  it  vrith  more  firm- 
neSs  i  none  makes  him  readier  to  die  for  his  bre^ 
thren  and  for  the  public  good,  as  Jefus  died  for 
mankind :  and  who  fees  not  that  no  difpofitions  can 
be  more   manifeftly  at  variance  with  ilavery  and 
bondage,  and  none  more  favourable  to  freedom 
than  thefe  ?  Oh  were  they  but  more  general  among 
chriftians,  and   that    even   rulers   and    governors 
would  but  learn  to  think  in  a  more  chridian  man- 
ner !     How  much  advantage  would  accrue  to  the 
caufe  of  freedom,  and  confequently  of  human  hap- 
pineis !      Far  be  it  from  me,  my  pious  hearers,  to 
preach  fedition  in  the  (late,  or  difunion  and  fchifm 
in  the  church  !    But  to  preach  and  to  promote  li* 
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berty,  and  to  render  the  greater  or  the'fmallci*  prcj- 
portion  of  it  you  enjoy  the  dearer  to  you,  is  a  duty 
of  univerfal  obligation,  a  chridian  duty !  And  to 
contribute  fomething  to  the  difcharge  df  this  duty  is 
the  fcope  of  my  prefent  difcourfe.  In  it  I  (hall  in- 
quire into  the  value  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious^ 
and  its  influence  on  human  happinefs,  and  therein 
^  lay  before  you  the  importance  of  the  apoftoUcal  ad- 
monition in  our  text :  **  Be  not  ye  the  fervants  of 
men/'  In  this  defign,  I  ihall  firil  make  a  f^w  ob- 
fervations  for  afcertaining  the  true  notion  of  liberty . 
and  its  real  value ;  then  examine  into  the  peculiar 
value  of  the  two  kinds ;  and  laftly  fubjoin  fome  fug- 
geftions  in  regard  of  our  behaviour  towards  it. 

Civil  liberty  is  there  in  its  greateft  perfefUon 
where  we  are  only  fubjeft  to  the  laws,  and  chufe  out 
own  reprefentatives  in  ena£Hng  thofe  laws.  In  other 
conftitutions  of  government  there  exifts  always  fa 
much  the  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  freedom  as  th;; 
laws  more  or  lefs  bear  fway,  and  as  even  the  arbitra- 
ry will  and  power  of  the  ruler  is  circumfcribed  by 
them.  So  likewife  religious  liberty  is  there  in  its 
greateft  perfedKon  where  we  are  fubjeQ:  in  religious 
matters,  to  no  other  laws  than  the  didates  of  reafon 
and  confciencj?,  and  may  follow  their  impulfes  and 
injun£lions  without  moleftation.  And  likewife*  here 
if  limitations  exift,  then  does  fo  much  more  or  leis 
liberty  of  this  kind  obtain  as  fuch  limitations  are  more 
extenfive  or  confined,  as  they  relate  to  effential  or 
uneflential  points* 

That 
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That  we  may  rightly  eftimate  the  value  of  this  li^ 
berty,  it  is  neceflary  to  make  feveral  remarks,  and 
accurately  to  diftinguifh  it  from  what  is  often  called, 
but  is  not,  liberty. 

Liberty  in  the  firft  place  is  not  licentioufnefs,  not 
anarchy. ,  To  be  free,  does  not  imply,,  to  aft  with- 
out principles,  without  views,  from  abfolute  felf*- 
will ;  not  to  break  through  and  defpife  all  re- 
ftraints ;  not  to  account  every  law  a  violent  impod- 
tion  and  burden,  and  to  reject  it  as  foon  as  we  think 
or  feel  it  in  the  leaft  degree  inconvenient  to  us ;  not 
to  fet  afide  all  that  is  fit,  and  to  get  over  all  that  is 
decent ;  not  to  exift  and  live  barely  for  onefelf, 
without  regard  to  others.    No,  laws,  accurately  de- 
fined, inviolable,  obligatory  on  all  ftates  and  condi- 
tions of  men,  on  princes  and  magiftrates  as  well  as 
on  fubjects,  are  the  firft  and  firmed  foundation  of 
liberty.      Wouldfl  thou  enjoy  a  liberty  controuled 
by  no  law,  limited  by  no  authority,  in  the  full  pow- 
er of  doing  merely  what  thou  art  pleafed  to  do  :  get 
thee  gone  from  the  fociety  of  men ;  return  to  the 
woods,  to  the  pretended  ftate  of  nature ;  herd  among 
the  animals  thy  relations,  the  beads  of  the  field  ;  or 
lead  the  life  of  a  htermit,  dived;^  thy felf  of  all  the  pri- 
vileges, and  renounce   all  the  comforts  of  fociety. 
For,  w^ere  men  would  live  together,  and  live  fe- 
curely  and  happily  together :  there  mufl  be  law, 
there  mufl  law  bear  fway,  there  mufl  every  one  fa- 
orifice  a  part  of  his  natural  liberty  to  the  peaceful 
poffeflion  of  what  he  retains.    No,  the  greater  the 
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freedom  of  the  individual ;  the  more  facred  fhould 
all  the  laws  of  the  flate,  the  firft  as  well  as  the  lafl, 
be  to  him.  The  more  freely  the  worlhiper  of  God 
may  think,  the  lefs  he  is  tied  to  forms  and  confef- 
fions ;  fo  much  the  ftrider  and  more  confdentiouf* 
ly  fhould  he  conform  to  the  eternal  and  unchange- 
able laws  of  reafon,  and  be  guided  by  the  precepts 
of  a  revelation  which  he  confeffes  to  be  divine. 

Farther,     The  love  of  liberty  is  not  a  querulous 
difpofition,  is  not  a,  fpirit  of  oppofition  to  all  laws 
and  ordinances,  to  all  received  opinions  and  doc- 
trines, a  repugnance  to  all  inflitutions,  eftabiifh- 
ments,  and  ufages,  introduced  into  civil  and  religi- 
ous life.      No,  the  more  fenfible  a  perfon  is  to  the 
value  of  his  own  liberty ;  the  lefs  will  he  be  difpofed 
authoritttively  to  fet  bounds  to  the  liberty  of  others. 
The  more  unmoleftedly  he  may  follow  the  didates 
of  his  own  confcience :  the  more  does  he  refpeft  the 
confcience,  even  the  erroneous  confcience,  of  his 
brother.     The  lefs  he  is  tied  down  to  opinions  and 
formularies  of  doftrine  himfelf,  and  the  more  fen- 
fibly  he  is  hurt  when  his  faith  and  his  perfuafions 
are  made  the  objefbs  of  derifion  ;  fo  much  the  more 
indulgent  is  h^  to  the  opinions  and  perfuafions  of 
others,  and  the  lefs  will  he  allow  himfelf  to  contro- 
vert or  to  corred  thein  otherwife  than  by  argument, 
and  in  the  fpirit  of  humility  and  meeknefs.  The  un- 
feafonable  reprover,  the  biting  fcoffer  of  every  kind, 
is  not  folicitous  for  the  caufe  of  liberty,  but  for  his 

own; 


own ;  he  is  not  aduated  by  the  love  of  lib^ity^  tnit 
bj  pride  and  the  lud  of  dominion. 

Laftly,  it  is  with  liberty^  as  with  all  the  othdt 
Ueflings  of  life ;  it  is  only  of  great  value  to  theti) 
who  know  how  to  ufe  it  properly.  Often  is  it  a  fer* 
die  fource  of  difturbances,  dividons,  fchifmS)  coiu 
fufion  to  the  citizen  as  well  as  to  the  worihiper ,  iqi 
the  church  no  lefs  than  in  the.  (late.  Often  is.  it 
made  fubfervient  to  the  palfions»  to  pride,  to  vanity^ 
to  feUUnterefty  to  pertinacity,  to  ambition ;  fome- 
times  it  degenerates  into  arrogance,  into  licentiouf« 
nefe,  into  fury :  and  then  it  can  certainly  produce 
nothing  but  mifery^  In  the  hands  of  weaknefs  and 
vice,  everything  becomes  dangerous,  even  wifdom 
itfelf.  But  this  detradb  nothing  from  the  value  of 
liberty  any  more  than  of  wifdom. 

No,  great,  ineftimably  great,  is  the  value  of  it ! 
The  happineis  it  prociures  x>r  promotes,  far  out- 
wdghs  the  accidental  evils  that  attend  it.  The  fub- 
fequent  confiderations,  intended  to  fet  its  value  in  a 
proper  light,  cannot  fail  to  convince  us  of  this 
truth. 

Liberty  is  firft  the  natural  ftate  and  the  warm* 
eft  wiih  of  man«  Everything  that  lives  and  thinks 
is  panting  and  ftriving  for  freedom.  The  beaft 
bears  not  the  trammel  without  violence,  and  drug- 
gies under  the  yoke  welay  upon  his  neck ;  and  the 
more  felf-confdoufhefs,  the  more  refledion  m^ 
poflefles  above  the  brute,  the  more  oppreffive  and 
lotoleiable  mud  it  be  to  him  to  bear  (imilv:  or  heavi* 
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tt  ihackles,  and  to  figh  under  a  fimilar  or  a  more 
galling  yoke.  No,  man  is  not  bom  for  flavery,  he 
h  not  defigned  for  bondage.  This  is  evident  from  ^ 
his  native  difpofitions,  his  capacities,  his  facilities^ 
and  the  confcioufnefs  he  has  of  them  all,  and  the 
various,  optional,  deliberate  ufes  to  which  he  can 
apply  them.  Every  man  has  thefe  predifpofitions, 
thefe  capacities,  thefe  faculties,  and  this  confciouf- 
nefS)  in  common  with  all  other  men.  No  man  is 
eflentially  diftinguiflied  from  another.  No  one  be* 
longs  to  a  higher  fpecies  or  order  of  beings.  All  are 
^ual  with  each  other,  as  men ;  all  are  brothers  and 
lifters  in  the  ftrideft  fenfe  of  the  words.  To  de* 
termine  ourfelves,  to  a£t  from  our  conviftiuns, 
is  what  elevates  man  above  the  beafts  of  the  field, 
and  makes  us  what  we  are.  He  therefore  Who  de- 
fpoils  him  of  this  liberty,  or  arbitrarily  circumfcribes 
it,  degrades  and  debafes  humanity,  and  is  guilty  of 
treafon  againft  the  human  race.  He  ufurps  a  pre*^ 
eminence  over  his  brethren,  over  creatures  of/  his 
kind  and  nature,  which  only  beings  of  a  fuperior  or* 
der  to  man  can  claim,  like  that  which  man  afierts 
over  the  beafts  of  the  field.  This  natural  equality 
of  men,  and  the  rights  that  are  grounded  on  it,  are 
undeniable  and  unalienable.  The  unefiential  but 
accidental  difference  of  weak  and  ftrong,  of  greater 
or  lefs  mental  and  bodily  powers  of  men,  may  and 
fhould  create  mutual  dependence,  various  connec- 
tions and  relations,  but  not  tyranny  and  ilavery. 
£ven  the  feebleft^  the  moft  limited  man,  is  ftill  a 
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man,  who  indeed  may  want  a  guide,  a  counfellor, 
an  overfeer  and  provider,  but  not  a  tyrannical  maf- 
ter.  Civil  as  well  as  religious  fodety  fhould  be  that 
in  the  large,  which  domeftic  fodety  is  in  the  little. 
In  one,  as  in  the  other,  there  fhould  be  father  and 
children,  teacher  and  fcholar,  leader  and  follower, 
head  and  members,  lawgiver  and  fubjedts ;  but  nei- 
ther there  nor  here  (hould  tyranny  and  bondage  ex« 
id.  This  is  the  voice  of  nature,  fpeaking  aloud  to 
alt  intelligent  beings,  and  her  behefts  and  decrees 
ihould,  to  every  one  who  has  any  principle  of  ielf* 
confcioufneis  remaining,  be  facred  and  inviolable. 

Liberty,  civil  and  religious  liberty,  brings  fecond* 
ly  the  mental  powers  of  man  into  greater  play,  fets 
them  in  greater  and  more  diverfified  adion,  and 
thus  furthers  their  perfeftion.  The  more  diverfi- 
fied and  important  the  affairs  which  occupy  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  whereon  it  is  free  to  reafon,  to 
judge,  and  to  difcourfe ;  the  more  incitement  has 
it  from  within  and  from  without,  to  produce,  to 
ufe,  to  exert  its  powers,  and  to  flrengtherf  them  by 
thefe  ufes  and  exertions.  And  what  can  be  more 
important  to  a  man  than  the  concerns  of  the  ftate  to 
which  he  belongs,  on  one  hand,  and  the  concerns 
of  the  religion  he  profeffes,  on  the  other  ?  To  whom 
can  his  own  perfonal  happinefs,  and  to  whom  can 
the  means  and  methods  by  which  it  is  advanced  or 
retarded,  be  indifferent  ?  And  who  can  refle£l  and 
difcourfe  on  thefe  fubjeds,  if  he  be  allowed  to  do  fo 
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4t  all,  without  great  attention  sind  participation^ 
without  a  manifold  application  and  exercife  of  his 
fnental  powers  ?  He  indeed  who  is  not  allowed  to 
think  and  to  know  more  of  matters  of  ftate  or  reli- 
gion, thun  it  is  held  expedient  to  let  him  think  and 
know ;  he  who  is  obliged  to  jiidge  of  what  is  true 

■ 

and  right  and  proper  by  prefcriptions  and  eftabliih* 
ed  formularies  ;  he  has  foon  eitcogitated  the  matter  ; 
he  will  fhortly  become  indifferent  both  to  the  ftate 
^nd  to  religion ;  will  let  others  think  and  determine 
f6r*him  ;  will  decline  all  refearch  after  truth  ;  will 
fupprefs  every  doubt ;  and  his  mind  foon  ftnks,  in 
i*egard  to  his  moft  important  concerns,  into  a  care- 
lefs  flumber,  into  abfolute  inaftion.     Only  where 
freedom  reigns,  only  there  reigns  the  true  life  of 
the  mind.      There  all  its  native  difpofitions  are 
brought  forth,  all  its  capacities  unfolded  and  applied. 
There  it  takes  a  cordial  intereft  in  whatever  happens^ 
in  all  that  relates  to  mankind.     There  it  ihrinks 
from  no  obftacle,  is  deterred  by  ho  difficulty  that  it 
meets  with  in  its  refledKons  and  fcrutinies,  by  no 
chimera  of   fuperftition,    by   no   dread  of  man; 
There    is  unimpeded   communication,    unembar- 
raffed  circulation  of  every  truth,  of  every  doubt^ 
of  every  thought,  that  once  excites  attention  ;  and 
each  ray  of  light  is  reflefted  on  a  hundred  benighted 
minds,  each  fpark  of  celeftial  fire  is  communicated 
to  a  hundred  generous  hearts ;  one  mind  afHfts  ano- 
ther in  its  inveftigations  and  efforts.    And  if  mental 
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perfe£Hon  be  thus  promoted  among  mankind,  who 
can  refufe  to  acknowledge  the  value  of  that  liberty, 
by  which  it  is  effected  ? 

Liberty,  civil  as  well  as  religious  liberty,  is  third- 
ly the  only  effedual  prefervatiVe  agamft  fervility,  ^ 
with  all  its  baleful  and  degrading  confequences* 
Where  the  former,  where  civil  liberty  is  wanting, 
there  ftation  and  rank  fupply  the  place  of  merit, 
gold  and  fUver,  greatnefs  and  power,  dignities  an4 
titles  avail  much  more  than  the  intriniic  qualities  of 
the  man  whom  they  decorate  or  inveft ;  there  abfo« 
lute  command  ufurps  the  place  of  reafon,  arbitrary 
puni(hments  and  largeffes  that  of  all  inward  motive 
and  proper  determination  to  ad  in  this  manner  or  in 
that ;  there  the  lowly  crouch  before  the  lofty,  the 
poor  in  the  prefence  of  the  rich,  and  the  fubjed 
(lands  terrified  at  his  prince ;  there  one  implicitly 
approves  what  is  faid  and  admires  what  is  done  by 
the  other ;  there  each  thinks  and  lives  far  more  in 
the  opinion  and  the  judgment  of  others,  than  in  . 
himfelf  and  from  his  own  feeling ;  there  the  art  of 
flattering,  the  art  of  diflembling,  the  art  of  mifre- 
prefenting,  are  the  moft  important  arts  of  life ;  there 
no  one  undertakes  or  performs  taiore  for  the  national 
benefit  than  he  is  abfolutely  obliged  to  do ;  there 
every  one  feeks  to  evade  the  laws,  to  negled  his 
duty,  to  (brink  from  his  obligations  with  impunity^ 
and  to  feize  on  the  rewards  of  merit  vnthout  defert ; 
there  men  who  are  in  all  refpeds  equal,  there  brcj- 
thren  live  together  as  if  they  were  perfeftly  alienated 
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and  eftranged  from  each  other,  as  if  they>  were 
creatures  of  a  quite  different  kind.  And  how  can 
this  fail  of  ftifling  in  the  very  bud  every  fpecies  of 
generous  fentiment  and  aftion ;  how  effeftually  muft 
it  eradicate  all  philanthropy  and  patriotifm  !  — 
Where  the  other,  where  religious  liberty  is  want- 
ilig,  there  religion  appears  generally  under  a  gloomy 
and  a  horrid  afpeft  ;  there  is  fhe  by  no  means  the 
femiliar  friend  of  man,  his  beft  comforter,  but  a 
woeful  diflurber  of  his  peace,  an  auftere  and  haugh« 
ty  defpot  ever  threatening  and  diftating,  and  de- 
mtoding  an  implicit  credulity,  an  implicit  obedience ; 
there  muft  her  confeffors  be  conftantly  doing  vio- 
lence to  themfelves,  fuppreffing  their  natural  feel- 
ings, and  contradifting  and  countera6ting  the  plain- 
eft  declarations  of  their  reafon  ;  there  muft  they  be 
filled  more  with  a  flavifli  dread '  of  God  and  of  the 
future  world,  than  with  filial  love  towards  thdr 
heavenly  father,  and  cheered  by  delightful  profpe^ 
in  a  better  life ;  there  muft  they  teftify  to  men,  as 
weak  and  as  frail  as  themfelves,  the  reverence  and 
^iibmiffion  which  are  only  due  to  God  and  truth  j 
there  will  a  man  be  often  in  thraldom  to  the  moft 
fhameful  fuperftition,  and  muft  groan  under  all  the 
terrors  and  humiliations  of  it.  And  how  can  reli^ 
gion  appear  venerable  and  amiable  to  him  ?  How 
can  it  be  and  afford  to  him  what  it  is  appointed  to  be 
and  to  afford  to  mankind  ?  —  No,  there  alone  where 
civil  liberty  prevails,  a  man  is  of  that  confequence  a 
man  (hould  be ;  there  underftanding  and  honefty 
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pafs  current  for  more  than  all  outward  diftmdions  ; 
there  mankind  live  together  as  fo  many  brothers 
and  fitters ;  there  every  one  ihews  himfelf  as  what 
he  is,  and  is  accordingly  efFeemed ;  there  truth  and 
opennefs  in  looks  and  geftures,  in  words  and  deeds, 
may  venture  to  appear ;  there  by  a  fecret  impulfo 
the  laws  are  honoured  and  bbferved ;  there  manly^ 
generous,  patriotic  fentiments  prevail ;  there  each 
man  underftands  and  promotes,  according  to  his 
means,  the  public  welfare,  and  with  pleafure  oflFen 
up  to  it,  his  perfonal  gratifications  and  interefts.  — 
There  alone,  where  religious  liberty  prevails,  will 
religion  be  truly  important  to  the  underftanding  and 
the  heart  of  man ;  there  it  employs  them  both  ; 
there  it  coincides  with  his  whole  fyftem  of  thought 
and  fentiment ;  there  (he  gives  light  and  animation 
to  them  both ;  there  fhe  may  become  the  conftant 
companion  and  guide  of  mankind,  becaufe  (he  has 
reafon  and  liberty  for  her  handmsud^  ;  there  (he 
cafts  around  neither  fears  nor  terrors,  but  imparts 
courage  and  confidence  to  her  votaries ;  there  (he 
exalts  the  mind  of  man,  and  expands  and  aflfuages 
his  heart ;  there  (he  condefcends  to  his  apprehen* 
iion,  is  in  no  oppofition  to  the  a£tual  'world,  to  his 
natural  feelings  and  experiences,  requiring  nothing 
of  him  which  he  is  unable  to  concede,  and  interdiA* 
ing  him  nothing  that  is  harmlefs  and  proper ;  therp 
it  ennobles  all  things  in  his  eyes,  infpires  him  with 
confident  filial  difpofitions  towards.  God,  and 
makes  every  duty  a  pleafure  to  him.    And  how  dlT* 
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tsmty  myltear  friends,  bow  dKlant  is  all  Ais  frdm 
tiiat  fenrility  which  is  the  refult  of  oppreiTion  ani) 
bondage ! .  And  what  a  value  muft  it  confer  upon 
liberty! 

.  For  the  fiune  reafon  liberty  is  fourthly  propitious 
lo  erery  fpecies  of  rirtue.    A  Have  as  fuch  caimot 
be  Tirtuous.    He  can  id>ey ;  but  he  obeys,  not  fix>m 
inclination,  but  from  compuHion.    He  can  abftaia 
from  evil  and  do  good  ;  but  he  has  neither  an  in^ 
irard  abhorrence  of  the  one,  nor  a  prepc^uierant 
lore  for  the  other.     He  abftains  from  the  wrong 
tod  does  the  right,  only  infomuch  as  hfe  is  obliged 
to  abftain  and  compeUed  to  do.   Thus  does  the  man 
who  is  not  a£hiated  by  liberty  obferve  the  laws  of 
Ae  flate,  thus  does  he  obferve  the  precepts  of  reli- 
gion.   Both  are  oppreiGve,  as  a  heavy  burden  for- 
ced upon  him,  which  he  would  fain  fiiake  off  if  it 
could  be  done  without   hazard.     He  accordingly 
diTcharges  himfelf  of  it  as  often  as  he  is  imobferved, 
and  can  indulge  the'  hope  of  efcaping  corre£Hon.  -~ 
No,  liberty  is  the  vital  principle,  the  foul  of  all  real 
virtue,  of  all, great  attempts  and  truly  glorious  ac- 
tions.    When  I  may  myfelf  examine  and  determine 
%'hat  I  ought  to  do  or  negled,  what  I  (hould  think 
and  believe,  what  Tarn  authorized  to  hope  and 
what  I  ought  to  fiear ;  when  I  may  convince  myfelf 
by  rational  and  free  difquifition,  of  the  veracity  of  my 
bdief,  of  the  juftice  and  reafonablenefs  of  my  duties^ 
of  the  foundations  of  my  hope  or  my  fear,  and  af- 
terwards may  follow  my  perf^^ns  and  convic- 
tions : 
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dons :  then  it  is  my  own  heart  that  impels  me ;  thea 
I  adhere  firmly  to  that  which  I  acknowledge  to  ht 
true  ;  then  I  do  that  which  I  ought  to  do,  willingly 
and  readily,  according  to  my  bed  abilities  ^  then 
a&ial  averfion  to  evil  arifes  in  my  foul ;  and  real, 
cordial  love  for  whatever  is  beautiful  and  right  and 
proper ;  then  I  am  deterred  neither  by  obflacles  nor 
difficulties  from  hearkening  to  confcience,  from  the 
difcharge  of  my  duty ;  then  I  do,  not  barely  that  * 
which  I  am  obliged  to  do,  but  all  that  I  am  able  t6 
perform ;  then  I  think  and  ad:  in  fecret,  juft  as  iii 
the  fight  of  the  world ;  then  harmony  fubfiftsin  aU 
that  I  think  and  will  and  do  j  then  I  run  conftantly 
after  purer  and  higher  perfe£Uon ;  and  then  alone 
I  ad  virtuoufly  and  am  truly  virtuous.  And  where 
has  virtue  ihone  in  greater  luftre,  where  has  (he  un- 
dertaken and  achieved  more  glorious  exploits,  where 
has  her  fenfe  and  fpirit  more  generally  prevailed, 
where  has  (he  left  fairer  monuments  of  difintereft- 
edneis,  of  generofity,  of  fortitude,  of  painful  and 
magnanimous  facrifices,  of  mod  extraordinary  vi* 
gour  and  greatnefs  of  mind,  than  in  places  where 
(he  has  enjoyed  the  benign  influence  of  liberty,  and 
been  totally  animated  by  its  energy  ? 

Liberty,  civil  as  well  as  religious  liberty,  is  fifthly 
the  parent,  the  nurfe  of  arts,  of  fciences,  of  every 
kind  of  public  and  private  profperity.  He  that 
would  attain  to  any  confiderable  height  of  profici- 
ency iii  fome  liberal  art,  or  carry  it  to  a  certain  de- 
gree of  perfedion,  (hould  pofiefs  a  liberal  and  ge- 
nerous 
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Herous  mind ;  his  underftanding  ihould  not  be  fet« 
tered  by  prejudice  or  worldly  coniiderationsy  his  ge- 
nius not  cramped^  nor  repreiTed  in  its  arduous 
flights  by  any  dread  of  man.  He  ihould  have  full 
fcope  for  his  refie£iions,  for  his  feelings,  his  fancy  ; 
ihould  go  in  quefl  of  truth,  of  beauty  and  perfect 
tion,  on  ^11  fides,  with  unbounded  liberty ;  their 
images,  their  prefence  alone  (hould  infpire  him  with 
refpefif,  their  laws  cJone  be  facred  to  him.  — -  With 
the  mofl  important,  the  mod  exalted  of  all  fciences, 
with  the  Ibicnce  of  religion,  the  cafe  is  predfely  the 
iame.  Alt  violence,  conftraint  and  coercion  are 
averfe  to  her  fpiriu  She  is  the  daughter  of  heaven, 
and  albws  of  no  controul  from  men.  The  friend  of 
liberty  is  her  friend.  To  him  fhe  confides  her  fe- 
crets ;  to  him  fhe  appears  in  her  native,  her  celes- 
tial form.  The  flavc  only  perceives  her  in  a  tawdry 
difguife,  tricked  out  in^a  garb  of  human  texture, 
under  which  her  true  figure  is  concealed.  There 
alone  where  refle£Uon  on  religious  matters  is  not 
confined  by  eftabliihed  rules,  not  rivetted  to  hu- 
man confdfions  of  faith ;  there  alone  where  the  right 
of  free  inquiry  is  retained  by  her  confefibrs  :  there 
alone  can  the  knowledge  'of  r^igion  be  conflantly 
-becoming  plainer,  more  corred  and  complete; 
there  alone  can  it  be  purified  from  human  commix- 
tures, feciu'ed  againd  human  abufes,  and  become 
ihat  univerfal  difpenfer  of  light  and  life  it  was  or- 
dained to  be.  —  And,  as  religion,  as  arts  and  fci- 
ences  flourifh  under  the  foftering  hand  of  liberty,  fo 
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alTo  every  fpedes  of  public  and  private  profperity  is 
cheriihed  by  the  f;^ne  genial  influence.  She  conr- 
municates  life  and  aftivity  to  alL  She  flrengthens 
the  weak,  (he  quickens  the  flothftil,  (he  encourages 
and  requites  the  a£tive  and  induflrious,  facilitates 
and  promotes  the  efieds  of  all  public-  fpirited  un- 
dertakings,  the  fuccefs  of  all  kinds  of  manufadlures 
and  commerce,  and  (hews  us  fertile  and  fmiling  fields, 
and  diligent  and  cheerful  employment,  where  before 
was  the  gloomy  wildernefs,  the  uninhabited  defert. 

Yet  more.     Only  from  the  fenfe  and  enjoyment 
of  liberty,  of  civil  as  well  as  religious  liberty,  can 
a  man  aflert  his  real  dignity  as  befeems  the  man 
and  the  chriftian.     What  more  di{lingui(hes  the 
man  from  the  brute  ?     What  is  his  boafted  pre- 
eminence,  if  it  be  not  liberty  ?     That  he  needs  not 
follow  blind  irrefidible  inftiiids ;  that  he  is  not 
obliged  merely  to  move  by  mechanical  laws  ;  that 
he  can  confider,  refleft,  chufe  ;  that  he  can  deter- 
mine  himfelf  and  do  that  which  he  accounts  the 
beft  according  to  his  perceptions :  is  not  this  the 
true  dignity  of  man  ?     And  how  can  the  (lave  aflTert 
and  enjoy  it ;  the  flave  who  is  loaded  with 'pon- 
derous and  oppre(r!ve  chains,  who  muft  implicitly 
follow   the   will  of  another,     who  feels  himfelf 
thwarted  in  thought  and  manacled  in  a&ion,  by 
arbitrary  prefcriptions  and  controul  ?  —  How  dif- 
ferently is  the  dignity  of  the  man,  the  chriftiaa 
aflerted  by  him  who  knows  the  happinefis  of  liberty  i 
The  freer  a  man  is  as  the  member  of  a  comntu^ 

nityi 
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nity,  the  ftronger,  the  greater,  the  wdghtier,  is  the 
confcioufnefs  of  himfelf..      Whatever  he  thinks^ 
fpeaks  and  does,  as  fuch,  acquires  thereby  a  cer«> 
tain  value.     He  is  no  indifferent  or  ufelefs  member 
of  the  date ;  he  takes  an  intereft  in  all  that  happens 
to  it ;  has  an  influence,  or  fuppofes  he  has  an  in« 
fluence,  on  it  all ;  feels  the  profperity  of  the  whole 
fodety  as  if  it  were  his  own,  and  the  damages  it 
fuftains  as  a  detriment  to  himfelf ;  he  works  and 
toils  for  poilerity  as  well  as  for  his  contemporaries, 
and  hopes,  in  his  defcendants,  or  by  his  public* 
fpirited  inflitutions  and  enterprifes,  to  be  the  bene«> 
fador  of  his  brethren  long  after  his  death*     And 
how  great  mud  he  thus  feel  himfelf  to  be  !     What 
a  dignity  mud  this  confer  upon  all  his  purftiits  and 
adiions !  —  And  thus  likewife  it  is  with  religious 
liberty.   The  freer  a  -man  is  as  a  worfliiper  of  God^ 
as  a  chriflian,  the  more  is  he  alive  to  the  privil^e 
of  being  fo,  the  more  worthily  will  he  fupport  it. 
He  alone  worfhips  God  in  fpirit  and  in  truth,  with 
underft^nding  and  fentiment.  He  alone  is  impelled 
by  his  real  wants  to  all  the  duties  of  religion  and 
^o^lhip,  to  every  a£k  of  piety,  every  exercife  of 
devotion.     He  alone  completely  feels  the  happinefs 
and  the  honour  of  the  relations  in  which  he  flands 
to  the  Creator  as  his  creature.    To  him  alone  is  it 
the  true  aliment  and  recreation  of  his  fpirit,  when 
he  is  bufied  in  filent  meditations  on  religion,  when^ 
with  a  tranquil  mind,  with  a  mind  mifettered  by 
prejudice  and  the  dread  of  man,  he  can  proceed 
5  £uther 
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Kuther  and  farther  in  inveftigating  and  applying 
the  mod  important  truths,  when  he  can  eleVate 
himfelf  with  joy  and  reverence  to  the  firft  and  mod 
perfeft  being,  and  can  entirely  repofe  in  his  idea  of 
him  and  in  the  fentiment  of  his  love.  —  The  more 
freely  man  in  general  thinks  and  a£ts,  the  more 
inward  and  cheerful  confcioufnefs  has  he  of  the 
capacities  and  powers  of  his  nUture,  of  his  grand 
deftination,  of  his  affinity  with  beings  of  a  fuperior 
order  and  with  the  deity  himfelf,  of  all  that  he  at 
prefent  is  and  (hall  hereafter  be  and  become.  And 
fliould  riot  the  liberty  that  exalts  him  thus,  which 
awakens  and  maintains  this  confcioufnefs  in  him,  be 
of  infinite  value  in  his  eyes  ? 

Liberty  is  laftly  the  trueft,  the  moll  comfortable 
enjoyment  of  life.  No  ilave  can  ever  be  tho- 
roughly joyful  in  his  life  ;  too  often  it  is  a  burden 
to  him ;  too  often  does  he  voluntarily  call  it  off,  as 
an  infupportable  load ;  his  faculties,  his  goods,  his 
time,  his  very  life  is  not  his  own  ;  the  poffeffion, 
the  ufe,  the  continuance  of  them  depend  upon  the 
caprice  of  his  mafter.  What  he  yefterday  earned 
by  the  fweat  of  his  brow,  is  ravifhed  from  him  to- 
day }  and  the  plans  and  defigns  he  is  bufied  with 
to-day  will  be  defeated  and  fruftrated  to-morrow. 
He  is  and  has  and  does  and  enjoys  only  what  his 
owner  will  have  him  to  be  and  to  have  and  to  do 
and  to  enjoy.  What  great  value  then  can  thofe 
things  poflefs  to  him  !  How  dull  and  infipid, 
how  embittered  to  him  mud  often  the  enjoyment 

of 
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of  them  be !  —  No,  none  but  the  free  man  can 
peaceably  enjoy  and  thoroughly  relifli  their  fweetsL 
If  he  have  civil  liberty ;  then  as  a  man  and  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  community  he  has  neither  violence  nor 
oppreflion  to  fear^  while  he  is  obedient  to  the  laws. 
What  he  is  and  has^  that  he  is  and  has,  not  for 
the  ftranger,  but  for  himfclf  and  his.  What  he 
has  invented,  wrought,  or  earned,  is  his,  of  it  he 
reaps  the  fruits.  He  can  purfue  any  lawful  em- 
ployment without  moleftation,  profecute  any  in- 
noxious delign  at  pteafure,  and  even  when  he  is 
working  for  his  defendants,  for  futurity,  has  eVen 
then  a  far  greater  aflfurailce  that  his  labours  will  not 
be  in  vain,  that  he  fhall  not  fail  of  his  ultimate  ob- 
jeGt.  He  is  neither  forced  to  fwell  the  treafures  of 
the  tyrant,  nor  to  fatiate  the  rapadty  of  hiis  fer- 
vants,  nor  to  confume  his  faculties  and  his  life  in 
vile  bond-fervice*  He  can  fafely  and  quietly  dwell 
in  his  hut,  follow  his  employment  in  the  calm  of 
obfcurity,  enjoy  at  his  eafe  the  comforts  of  domef- 
tic  and  focial  life,  and  is  not  tormented  with  fears 
-of  being  arretted  una^dtrtres  by  fome  arbitrary  order 
of  government,  or  of  being  defpoiled,  by  the  ma- 
chinations of  any  fecret  and  powerful  adverfary*,  of 
his  goods,  of  his  honour,  of  his  children,  or  the  na- 
tural ufe  of  his  freedom.  —  Does  he  enjoy  liberty 
of  religion  and  confcience;  then  the  religion  he 
profefles  is  actually  his  own  religfon,  and  the  con- 
fcience he  reveres  is  likewife  his  own.  The  confi- 
derations  and  reafons  that  have  led  and  determined 

him, 
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him,  ari^  his  own  confiderations  and  reafons.  His 
faith  is  the  eSe&,  of  his  refleftions^  the  refult  of  his 
convidlion.  He  needs  not  be  alarmed  at  every  er« 
ror,  at  every  doubt^  at  every  novel  idea,  at  every 
deviation  from  the  beaten  track,  at  every  unufual 
elucidation  fo  terrifying  to  the  fervile  formalift.  He 
is  neither  affrighted  at  the  ghaftly  fpeftre  of  error, 
nor  the  fuperior  brightnefs  of  particular  truths. 
He  has  principles  to  which  he  adheres,  by  which  he 
tries  all  things,  which  even  then  confole  and  fafely 
guide  him  when  they  leave  him  undetermined  and 
doubtfuL  Wbatever  he  knows  of  religious  mat- 
terS)  he  knows  thoroughly  ;  whatever  he  believes, 
he  believes  firmly ;  whatever  he  hopes,  he  hopes 
with  confidMce :  whatever  he  thinks  and  does  in 
ill  thefe  refpe&s,  he  thinks  and  does  with  eamefl- 
nefs  and  fatisfadion.  And  thus  does  the  happy 
man,  who  has  been  nurfed  in  the  lap  of  liberty, 
who  enjoys  his  proper  freedom  as  a  man  and  as  a 
chrifUan,  pafs  his  life  in  cheerfulnefs  and  comfort, 
ufes  and  enjoys  the  goods  and  advantages  of  it  with 
confidence  and  courage ;  and  in  that  enjoyment 
has  no  fear  of  being  difturbed  by  the .  arbitrary 
orders  of  a  fpirituai  or  temporal  fup^or. 

And  now,  my  dear  friends,  judge  for  yourfelves, 
whether  liberty,  whether  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
be  not  of  great  value,  £nce  it  is  the  natural  (late 
of  man,  and  the  warmeft  wifli  of  his  heart ;  fmce 
at  fo  much  promotes  the  adivity  and  perfe£Uon  of 
his  mental  faculties ;    fmce  it  fecures  him  from  all 

VOL.  II*  M  fervility ; 
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fervility;  fmce  k  is  fo  favourable  to  virtue ;  fince 
;it  is  the  parent  of  arts,  of  fciences,  of  public  and 
.private  profperity ;  fince  it  is  the  firmeit  fupport 
A>[  the  dignity  of  the  man  and  of  the  chriftian,  and 
the  mofl  delicious  enjoyment  of  life.  Yes,  liberty 
;i$  aa  ineftimable  blefling;  a  poffeiEon  without 
which  almoft  all  others  would  lofe  the  greateft  part 
.pf  their  worth,  and  by  which  they  are  all  of  them 
•multiplied  and  enhanced. 

But  the  knowledge,  the  convidUpn  of  the  value 
fif  liberty,  ihould  not  lie  dormant  in  our  breads ; 
.it  ihould  have  an  influence  on  our  coiidud. 

If  ye  recognize  and  feel  the  value  of  liberty,  my 

.pious  hearers,  patronize  and  proted  it  wherever 

jt  fubfids;  enjoy  your  own  happinefs^-but  feek  not 

.to  deftroy  or  circumfcribe  the  enjpyment  of  it  in 

others.      He  that  by  any   means  undermines  or 

,contrads  the  bounds  of  liberty ;.   he  that  forges 

..fetters  for  his  brethren,  or  brings  them  under  a 

,yoke,  or  prevents  them  from  breaking  and  cafting 

it  off;  is  an  enemy  of  mankind,  a  traitor  to  the 

human  race,  an  ignominious  Have,  who  would  fain 

•reduce  and  debafe  all  men  to  the  fame  fervile  dif- 

pofitions  with   himfelf.      No,  the   liberty  of  our 

.bibther  ihould  be  jud  as  facred  to  us  as  his  pro- 

,perty,  as  his  honour,  as  his  life,  as  his  fum  of 

happinefs;    fmce,  that  once  gone,  all  the  others 

lofe  frequently  the  whole  of  their  value.     Of  all 

.criminals,   the  tyrant  is  the  mod  atrocious,   the 

petty  tyrant  as  well  as  the  great,  the  fervant  of  the 

5  prince 
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prince  as  well  as  the  prince  himfelf ;.  and  no  crime 
mufl  draw  after  it  more  humilbtion  and  fhame  and 
torment  in  the  future  world  than  this,  as  none  is 
more  manifeftly  in  dired  oppofition  to  the  will  of 
God,  to  all  his  views  and  commands,  to  the  fpirit 
of  true  religion  and  chriftianity,  to  the  whole  of ' 
human  happinefs  than  this. 

This  however,  is  not  enough.  If  you  confefs 
the  value  of  liberty,  then  alfo  promote  and  advance 
k.  Do  fo  efpedally,  you  who*  fliine  in  polifhed 
circles,  who  fill  the  higher  ftations,  you  that  are 
in  the  daflbs  of  the  learned,  who  are  teachers  and 
guides  of  the  people,  who  as  fine  writers  influence 
the  tafte  ^d  the  principles  of  the  times,  or  are 
diftinguiflied  abovis  others  by  fuperior  talents,  and 
more  generous  fentiments.  It  is  an  indifpetifable 
duty  incumbent  on  you  to  fupport  and  advance  the 
jcaufe  of  liberty.  You  are  the  curators  of  the  na- 
tion, the  guardians  of  its  conftitution,  the  interpre* 
ters  of  its  laws,  the  arbitrators  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  fubjeft ;  and  fad  is  your  cafe  if  you 
do  not  employ  the  deference  and  refpeft  and  au- 
thority  you  poffefs,  to  the  ends  fqr  which  the  Fa- 
ther of  mankind,  the  Judge  of  the  world,  has 
invefled  you  with  them  !  Maintain  then  and  pro- 
teft  the  unalienable  rights  of  mankind ;  defend 
and  fupport  the  equally  facred  rightis  of  confcience. 
Neither  degrade  yourfelves  by  a  blind  and  flavifh 
obedience,  nor  by  a  fnperftitious  fubmiflion,  to  the 
ordinances  and.  tracUtions  of  men.  Beware  of  be- 
f      •  M  2  coming. 
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cbming,  either  in  one  rcfpeft  or  the  other,  the  fer^ 
▼ants  of  men.  In  both  refpefts  try  all  things,  and 
cleave  to  that  which,  according  to  the  founded 
diftates  of  your  judgment,  is  the  beft.  Shew  re*- 
fpe6^  to  the  great  and  mighty  of  the  earth  j  but 
flatter  them  not ;  crouch  not  in  their  prefence,  as 
if  they  were  creatures  of  a  fuperior  order.  Judge 
of  their  anions  with  difcretion ;  but  judge  of  them 
by  the  felf-fame  laws  by  which  you  pronounce 
upon  the  actions  •of  other  men;  and  neither  s^ 
plaud  nor  approve  of  anything  merely  becaufe  it 
has  been  faid  or  done  by  a  man  that  is  forrounded 
by  particular  pomp.  Reverence  the  religion  of  tht 
realm,  and  its  teachers,  and  it»  rites.  But  decline 
not  to  examine  the  doftrines  of  that  religion,  to 
difcufs  the  dedfions  of  thofe  teachers,  and  to  judge 
of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  thofe  rites.  Allow 
full  fcope  to  the  progrefs  of  human  knowledge  j 
difcountenance  no  decent  inveftigation  of  received 
maxims  and  do£lrines,  be  the  confequence  what  it 
may.  Truth  can  at  length  be  no  lofer  by  it ;  and 
one  perfpicuous  thought,  thoroughly  underftood 
and  deeply  felt,  is  of  more  value,  and  does  more 
good,  than  ten  others,  heard  of  one  man  and  re- 
peated to  another,  and  underflood  of  neither  from 
principle  and  convidion. 

Laftly,  the  more  liberty  ye  enjoy,  my  pious 
liearers,  the  more  let  it  operate  that  good  in  you 
.which  it  h  able*  and  ot]ght  to  produce.  If  you 
may  wprtbif  God  after  your  own  principles,  then 

worihip 
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worihip  him  with  the  greater  cheerfulnefs  and  few 
Tour ;  adore  him  fo  much  the  more  in  fpirit  and 
in  truth,  with  underftanding  and  fentiment.  Are 
you  allowed  to  think  and  to  judge  for  yourfelves 
in  religious  matters ;  refled  fo  much  the  more  on 
thofe  important  concerns ;  let  it  be  fo  much  the  more 
your  mod  deh*ghtful  employment  to  explore  and  to 
know  them ;  endeavour  the  more  to  aflure  yOur« 
felf  of  your  faith  by  reafon  and  argument.  Woe 
to  him  whom  freedom  to  think,  whom  liberty  of 
religion  and  confcience,  renders  indifferent  to  reU« 
gion  and  truth,  or  inattentive  to  the  voice  of  con* 
fcience !  Inftead  of  being  free,  and  of  being  better 
and  happier  by  liberty,  he  only  barters  to  his  lofs 
one  ilavery  for  another;  and  though  he  be  not 
oppreffed  by  man,  yet  is  he  in  bondage  to  his  own 
lulls  and  paflions.  No,  he  who  would  not  render 
himfelf  unworthy  of  the  privilege  of  feeing  with  his 
own  eyes,  and  of  purfuing  his  objeft  in  the  way 
he  has  cliofen  for  himfelf,  ihould  ufe  his  eyes  with 
fo  much  the  more  afliduity,  and  walk  his  onward 
courfe  with  the  greater  circumfpe£tion.  —  Do  you 
enjoy  civil  liberty ;  then  obferve  the  laws  of  the 
ftate  and  of  the  fociety  to  which  you  belong,  with 
the  readier  and  ftridler  obedience;  for  the  main- 
tenance and  obfervance  of  the  laws  is  the  bafis  of 
all  liberty.  Promote  the  welfare  of  that  ftate,  of 
that  fociety  with  U>  much  the  more  zeal,  as  it  is 
the  more  indmately  conne&ed  with  your  ovm,  as 
you  have  and  may  have  il  much  the  more  in« 

M  3  fluenoe 
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fluence  on  its  profperity,  as  ypu  find  and  enjoy  in 
it  fo  much  the  more  proteftion  and  peace,  fecurity 
and  happinefs.  Think  and  a£t  in  all  refpe&s  with 
the  greater  liberality  and  public  fpirit,  the  farther 
you  are  exalted  above  the  ftate  of  flavery,  —  Con- 
tend all  of  you,  in  the  laft  place,  my  dear  £r(ends, 
for  that  greater,  that  ftill  more  effential  liberty  of 
the  wife  man  and  the  chriftian,  who  governs  him- 
felf,  who  controuls  his  appetites  and  paffions,  feeks 
his  happinefs  not  fo  much  in  externals  ^s  in  inward 
perfedion,  is  never  unmindful  of  his  dignity,  fup- 
ports  it  in  every  condition,  uninterruptedly  follows 
the  dictates  of  his  reafon  and  his  confcience,  and 
wills  nothing  but  what  God  wills,  and  does  nothing 
but  what  is  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  Yes,* 
this  is  the  liberty  which  will  compenfate  the  want 
6f  any  other,  and  will  be  conftantly  bringing  us 
nearer  t;o  the  mark  of  our  high  vocation. 

O  liberty,  fair  child  of  truth,  neceffary  refult  of 
divine  influence,  fruitful  parent  of  internal  peace  ! 
Thou  raifeft  the  mind  above  the  tyranny  of  abjeft 
paffion  'y  not  diffolved  in^he  blandifhments  of  bet* 
.  ter  fortune,  not  terrified  with  the  frowns  of  worfe  ; 
capable  of  enjoying  the  bleflings  of  one,  incapable 
of  fuflfering  the  injuries  of  the  other !  Fixed  on 
the  immoveable  foundation  of  real  virtue ;  unal- 
terable by  any  variety  of  accidental  circumftance  ; 
ftranger  to  all  felfifli  views ;  thou  extended  thy 
generous  afl:'eftion  through  all  the  charities  of  each 
relation-;  enlarging  tlly  own  happinefs  in  the  un- 
bounded 
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bounded  wifh  for  that  of  others !  By  thee  the 
good  man,  patriarch,  prophet,  apoftle,  martyr, 
IS  taught  to  triumph  over  poverty,  over  calumny, 
over  tortures  and  death  !  Thou  leaded  him  by 
the  hand  in  humble  confidence  through  the  per- 
plexities of  this  earthly  labyrinth  !  Safe  under  thy 
conduct,  he  knows  no  fear  but  infamy,  and  his 
ruling  hope  is  immortality  I 


M  4 
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The  Value  of  Learnings 


/^  OD,  from  thee  proceed  intelligence  and  wif- 
dom ;  from  thee  proceed  all  the  knowledge 
and  fciences  which  lead  and  dired  mankind  ;  which 
blefs  and  rejoice  them  in  numberlefs  ways.     From 
thee,  who  dwelled  in  inaccefEble  light,    and  art 
thyfelf  pure  light,  pure  truth  and  perfedion,  from 
thee  Sow  light  and  truth  and  happinefs  on  us  and 
on  all  intelligent  beings  !     Thou  haft  planted  in  us 
all  an  ever  aftive  curiofity,  an  ardent  thirft  for  the 
);nowledge  of  truth  ;  given  us  capacities  and  powers 
for  feeking  and  invert  iga ting  it ;  opened  to  us  va- 
rious fources  for  afluaging  our  thirft.     And  how 
many  benefits,  how  many  refrefhments,  how  many 
fatisfadtions,  how  many  felicities  have  thy  children 
of  mankind,  already  drawn  from  thefe  fources; 
and  how  much  bkfling  and  delight  do  they  not 
daily  and  hourly  draw  from  them  !     Thanks  and 
praife  be  to  thee,  author  of  all  beings,  father  of 
all  fpiritSy  for  having  made  us  rational,  intelligent 

creatures. 
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creatures,  capable  of  knowledge  and  vrifdom,  and 
afibrded  us  fo  many  motives  and  means  for  coo* 
ftantly  more  unfolding  thefe  our  nobleft  capacities, 
and  for  proceeding  ever  farther  in  knowledge  anil 
'wifdom !    Still  indeed  in  various  refpeds  veiled  and 
opprefled  by  night  and  darknefs ;    (till  often  de* 
ceived  by  fenfuality  and  error;    ftill  only  lifping 
children,  ftill  only  feeble  novices  in  the  fchool  of 
wifdom ;  yet  capable  of  an  inceiTant  progrefs,  of 
an  always  increafing  perfedion !     And  what  does 
not  this  allow  us  to  hope  !    What  profpeds  does 
it  not  open  to  us  in  all  future  times  and  eternities ! 
Yes,  the  truth  that  comes  from  thee  and  leads  to 
thee,  ihould  be  ever  dearer  and  more  dear  to  us^ 
its  inveftigation  and  its  knowledge  be  increafingly 
more  important ;    and  nothing  ihould  render  us 
difpirited  and  llothful  in  our  purfuits  after  higher 
attainments  in  wifdom  and  perfection  !    And  the 
more  perfed  here  our  knowledge  is,  the  lefs  we 
here  can  quench  our  thirft  for  truth  and  our  long- 
ing after  thee,  its  eternal  fource ;  the  more  ought 
we  to  rejoice  in  the  fun  of  righteoufiiefs  that  has 
rifen  to  us  and  poured  its  radiance  on  the  path  of 
immortality  to  which  thou  haft  raifed  us  through* 
Jefus  Chrlft;    the  more  zealoufly  ought   we  to 
ftrive,  by  the  beft,  the  moft  faithful  ufe  •  of  the 
light  thou  haft  now  caufed  to  ftiine  upon  us,  to 
render  ourfelves  capable  and  worthy  of  a  far  greater 
and  brighter  light  from  that  full  tide  of  glory,  that 
one  unclouded  blaze  which  overflows  thy  courts, 

ia 
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in  die  future  world  to  explore  the  fecrets  of  thjn 
tfternal  empire^  Teach  us  thyfelf,  o  gracious  God^ 
e;ver  to  appretiate  more  juftly  the  advantages  thou 
haft  at  prefent  iu  this  refpeft  vouchiafed  us,  ever  to' 
prize  them  higher,  and  to  apply  them  more  and 
more  to  the  greateft  poffible  promotion  of  human 
Inqaipinefs.  Blefs  to  this  end  the  confiderations  we 
purpofe  now  to  begin  upon  this  fubjed,  and  let  our 
prayer  be  well-pleafing  in  thy  fight,  through  Jefus' 
Chrift,  our  lord,  in  whofe  blelTed  name  and  words 
wefum  up  all  our  petitions,  faying :  Our  father,  &c« 
* 

1  KINGS,   X.    8. 

« 

Hiippy  are  thy  men,  happy  arc  thefe  thy  fervants,  which 
"Aand  continually  before  thee,  and  that  hear  thy  wifHom. 

I  ... 

T  EARNING,  like  the  other  privileges  and  en- 
dowments  of  mankind^  is  feldom  judged  of- 
with  ftri£fc  propriety,  is  fetdom  taken  for  what  it 
st6:uaHy  is.  It  has  its  panegy rifts,  who  exaggerate 
its  value,  as  well  as  its  ignorant  or  haughty  defpifers, 
wborefufe  it  the  importance  it  deferves.  Coniider* 
ed  in  its  univerfal  extent,  to  fpeak  impartially,  it 
has  occafioned  fo  much  good  and  fo  much  harm ; 
has  fo  frequently  appeared  undar  the  mod  vene* 
rable  afpe£t,  and  fo  frequently  in  the  moft  ridicu* 
lous  figure ;  and  confifts  in  fad;  of  fuch  a  curious 
parcelled  medley  of  important  and  unimportant 

matters : 
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matters  t  that,  in  regard  to  the  various  fides  it  ha^. 
and  the  various  effects  it  produces,  as  well  as  to  the 
various  perfons  that  profefs  it,  it  muft  neceffarily  ex*: 
perience  various  and  oppofite  opinions,  one  while 
deferving  applaufe  and  admiration,  and  at  another 
cenfure  and  contempt.  —  Upon  the  whole,  it  feetnfr 
to  have  been  more  highly  prized,  and  more  honour- 
ed, in  the  early  ages  of  antiquity,  than  in  modent 
times.     Probably  becaufe  it  was  lefs  common ;  pro-t 
bably  becaufe  the  neceflity  and  utility  of  it  were  in? 
many  refpe£ts  more  immediately  felt,  and  the  helps 
it  afforded   were  more  indifpenfable ;  or  perhaps^ 
becaufe  it  wore  a  more  venerable  or  more  myfteri* 
ous  countenance,  and  was  attributed  to  a  fublimar 
origin.     Accordingly,  the  queen  that  we  read  of  in 
our  text,  as  coming  from  the  wealthy  Arabia  to: 
converfe  with  Solomon,  had  a  very  high  opinion  o£ 
its  value.     She  left  her  throne  and  her  people,  t6 
hear  and  to  improve  by  the  wifdom,  or,  which  m 
the  language  of  thofe  times  is  juft  the  fame,  the 
learning  of  that  monarch.     Report  hav&ig  brought 
the  fame  of  it  into  thofe  diftant  regions,  it  af  once 
excited  her  appetite  for  novelty  and  inftruftion  ;  and 
now,  on  finding  the  truth  of  the  matter  to  exceed 
even  what  report  had  made  it,  (he  exclaims  in  ad« 
miration,  "  Happy  are  thy  men,  happy  are  theftf 
thy  fervants,  which  ftand  continually  before  thee, 
and  that  hear  thy  wifdom  !**     Thus  fhewing  that 
flie  preferred  the  erudition  of  Solomon  before  all  hij^ 
treafuree,  before  all  the  fplendour  and  magnificence 

of 
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of  his  court.  And  this  judgment  does  her  the  more 
honour,  as  it  is  fo  very  feldom  that  the  great  and 
mighty  of  the  earth  are  impartial  enough  to  do  juf- 
tke  to  eminent  endowments  of  the  mind,  and  to 
efteem  them  more  than  their  own  dazzling  dif* 
tindions. 

Let  us  then,  my  pious  hearers,  endeavour  alfo 
Id  fettle  our  judgment  on  this  matter.  Many  of  my 
audience  are  learned  themfelves,  or  make  Kterature 
Aeir  principal  employment ;  and  moft  of  the  reft 
have  much  connection  and  intercourfe  with  that  de- 
icription  of  men.  For  both  the  one  and  the  other 
it  is  highly  important  to  form  a  proper  eftimate  of 
learning  ;  and  though  I  may  poflefs  but  a  fmall  ftock 
ofitmyfelf,  yet  its  properties,  nature  and  quality, 
and  its  influence  on  human  happinefs,  may  not  be 
utterly  unknown  to  me  ;  and  it  is  more  than  poifi« 
blc  that  I  may  be  able  to  pronounce  upon  it  with  the 
firi&er  impartiality,  as  I  renounce  on  that  fcore  all 
pretenfions  to  fame.  Lei  us  therefore  inveftigate 
the  value  of  learning ;  and  to  this  end  firft  make 
fome*remarks  for  properly  afcertaining  its  worth  ; 
then  fet  that  value  in  its  proper  light ;  and  laflly 
thence  draw  fome  rules  for  our  condud  towards  it» 

By  erudition  or  learning,  I  here  underftand  the 
whole  circle  of  human  fciences  and  knowledge,  that 
do  not  immediately  relate  to  the  fatisfying  the  firft 
wants  of  nature ;  all  knowledge  and  fcknces  ihflt 
ire  rather  necefTary  and  peculiar  to  a  particular  clafs 
or  body  of  men,  than  to  mankind  at  large  i,  whe- 
ther 
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ther  otherwife  they  be  diftlnguiQied  for  diverfity  and 
extent,  or  for  foUdity  and  method,  be  they  of  the 
hidorical  or  philofophical  fpedes,  and  of  more  ot 
lefs  general  utility.  Whoever  addifts  himfelf  to  any 
one  cbfs  or  kind  of  fuch  knowledge  and  fcience,  de» 
votes  the  greater  part  of  his  time  and  faculties  to  it, 
and  therein  excels  others,  bears  and  deferves  the 
appellation  of  a  man  of  learning.  And,  for  rightly 
appretiating  the  vahie  of  this  leariiing,  we  muft  pre- 
vioufly  make  feveral  remarks. 

The  firft  and  moft  material  is  this :  the  value  that 
learning  has  is  not  generally  proper  to  it  as  a  final, 
objeft,  but  as  means  fubfervient  to  ultimate  ends ; 
and  this  it  has  in  common  with  moft  of  the  other 
privileges  and  endowments  that  have  a  reference  to 
human  happinefs.  Particularkinds  of  knowledge,  cer- 
tain branches  of  learning,  poffefs  indeed  an  inherent 
value,  an  intrinfic  and  lading  worth ;  but  thefe  are 
few  in  number.  Under  this  head  we  may  perhaps 
reckon  mod  of  our  mathematical  and  adronomical 
knowledge,  forae  of  the  more  recondite  philofophical 
iludies,  a  part  of  our  religious  notions  ;  whatever  is 
eternal,  unalterable,  and  everlaftingly^ferviceabl^ 
truth ;  all  conceptions  and  ideas  that  are  of  account, 
in  heaven  as  well  as  upon  earth,  among  fuperior  in* 
telligences  as  well  as  among  mankind ;  and  though 
we  may  not  poflefs  a  great  many  fuch  ideas  and  con* 
ceptions,  yet  are  we  not  totally  deditute  of  them^ 
and  they  indifputably  compofe  the  mod  preciour 
part  of  our  knowledge*  All  that  comes  under  this 
denomination  befides  has  no  value  whatever,  as  an 

ultimate 
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Udmate  objed,  but  only  as  fubordinate  means,  ft 
as  only  fo  far  xleiirable,  and  is  only  fo  far  deferving 
lof  our  efteem,  of  our  attention  and  our  applicatioa, 
W  It  exerdfes  the  mental  faculties,  procures  ourfelves 
«id  others  innocent,  elevated  pleafure,  guides  us  in 
idle  track  of  truth  and  £icilitates  the  knowledge  of 
it,  diflfufes  adivity  among  mankind,  improves  their 
outward  welfare,  provides  for  their  accommodation, 
jpromotes  their  fecurity,  and  helps  them  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  their  affairs,  or  procures  them  any  oth& 
tranfitory  benefit.  To  this  head  belong  the  gene- 
trality  of  hiftorical^  moft  of  the  mechanical  and 
phildlogical  fciences,  and  the  greatefl  part  of  the 
learning  of  the  theologian,  of  the  phyfician,  of  the 
lawyer.  They  are  only  means,  nothing  more  than 
implements,  by  which  we  may  forward  and  attain 
certain  good  purpofes  in  our  prefent  ftate;  and 
nrhich,  when  thefe  ends  are  once  obtained,  lofe  ab- 
folutely  all  their  value,  and  become  ufelefs,  like 
Icaffoldlngs  that  have  ferved  their  purpofe.  It  would 
however  be  a  folly  of  the  firft  magnitude  in  any  one 
to  defpife  and  reject  them  now,  fince  they  are  ftill 
tieceflfary  to  the  building  which  is  not  yet  finifhed. 
'  Hence  fpontaneoufly  arifes  a  fecohd  rule,  of  ufe 
to  us  in  forming  proper  eftimates  of  learning  and 
the  feveral  branches  of  it.  It  is  this :  the  greater 
fervice  and  general  utility  it  is  of,  the  greater  is  like* 
ivife  its  value.  Studies,  abfolutely  unprofitable, 
iR^hen  confidered  at  leaft  as  means  to  farther  views,' 
lure  indeed  no  part  at  all  of  learning  ;  many  part$ 
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t)f  it  however  are  unworthy  of  the  painful  and  inde- 
fatigable induftry,  the  great  application  of  time  and 
abilities  thdX  are  beflowed  upon  them.  Many  de- 
bafe  and  relax  the  mind,  inftead  of  elevating  and 
flxengthening  it ;  and  benumb  and  contrad:  the 

•  heart,  inftead  of  enlarging  it,  and  (timulating  it  lo 
great  and  generous  emotions.  Many  alienate  fudi 
as  are  employed  in  them  from  the  true  ends  of  thenr 
creation,  from  their  proper  perfedion,  rather  than 
£uulitate  them  in  the  profecution  of  it.  Such  learM- 
ed  attainments  and  occupations  are  indeed  of  bilt 
trifling  value;  often  of  much  leiii  value  than*  the  at- 

*  tainments  and  occupations  of  the  artificer  or  the  la* 
bourer ;  and  he  that  makes  them  his  principal  eni« 

-  ployment  has  no  right  to  complain,  if  he  be  neither 
more  refpe&ed,  nor  more  happy,  than  fa  many 
others  of  the  unlearned,  who  trifle  away  their  time 
like  him,  and  diflipate  their  powers.  No,  he  alone 
deferves  to  be  fo,  and  that  in  a  high  degree,  whofe 
learning  is  in  any  remarkable  mannner  beneficial 
and  generally  ufeful ;  who  can  give  an  account  to 
faimfelf  and  to  others,  of  whsrt  he  is  attempting  and 
performing  for  the  intereft  of  his  fellow-creatures ; 
who  is  effeftually  kindling  more  light  and  calling 
forth  more  activity,  in  himfelf  and  about  him ;  who 
is  learning  to  think  and  to  live  better  himfelf ;  and 
is  likewife  mediately  or  immediately,  the  occafion 
that  others  think  more  jufUy  and  live  more  pru- 
.  dehtly  or  happily. 

A  third 
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A  third  drcumilance,  which  falls  under  coHfideN 
ation  in  our  refearches  into  the  real  value  of  leanu 
ing,  efpecially  in  regard  to  particular  perfons,  b 
this :  the  more  modelly  and  true  wifdom  it  has  to 
accompany  and  guide  it,  the  greater  is  its  value. 
The  learning  that  gives  fcope  to  pride,  foon  degene- 
ntes  into  infoience  and  tyranny ;  not  unfrequently 
prevents  its  pofleflbr  from  making  greater  progrds 
in  knowledge  and  fcience ;  often  renders  it  unfer- 
viceable  to  others,  or  of  but  little  ufe ;  and  how 
very  much  mult  this  detra£t  from  its  worth  I  Still 
lefs  value  has  the  learning  which  has  no  morally 
gpod  influence  oa  the  mind  and  manners  of  the 
learned  man ;  which  allows  him  to  think  as  meanly, 
and  to  a£t  as  perverfely  and  foolifhly,  and  as  ilaviih- 
ly  to  follow  the  calls  of  his  lulls  and  pailions,  as  the 
ignorant  and  the  unlearned  ;  and  in  proportion  as 
it  procures  but  little  real  and  durable  advantage  to 
himfelf,  fo  much  mud  this  defed  diminiih  its  utility 
in  regard  of  others,  and  weaken  its  influence  on 
human  happinefs.  No,  then  alone  does  learning 
difplay  herfelf  in  her  native  dignity,  in  her  full 
fplcndor,  and  fu£fer  none  to  doubt  of  her  high 
value,  when  flie  appears  in  the  company  of  modefty 
and  wifdom ;.  when  fhe  is  not  blind  to  her  own  de- 
feats and  failings,  and  is  not  afhamed  of  her  limi- 
tations ;  when  ihe  readily  commimicates  herfelf  to 
others ;  when  Ihe  rather  informs  in  the  fpirit  of 
meeknefs,   than  decides  in  a  haughty  imperious 

tone  ; 
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tone  i  Vfhen  fhe  manifefls  herfelf  in  generous  fenti- 
ment8,  in  a  beneficent  and  a6Hve  zeal  in  the  caufip  ' 
of  truths  of  virtue,  of  liberty,  of  human  happinefs^ 
and  by  an  eminently  wife,  manly,  virtuous  deports 
ment,  worthy  of  the  enlightened  man. 

This  once  premifed,  my  pious  hearers,  let  u^ 
more  particularly  examine  wherein  the  real  value  of 
learning  confifts,  and  on  what  grounds  it  merit; 
our  refpe£t. 

Erudition  is  firfl:  mental  perfedion,  and  promotes 
mental  perfedion  ;  and,  if  one  be  a  fpecial  and  co* 
vetable  privilege  of  mankind,  then  mull  the  other 
be  fo  too*  The  man  of  learning,  who  deferves  that 
name,  knows  more  of  truth,  fees  farther  into  the 
principles  and  combinations  of  truths,  goes  more 
furely  to  work  in  the  inveftigation  of  them,  and  is 
therefore  lefs  liable  to  be  impofed  upon  by  fpeciou3 
appearances*  His  acuter  fight  takes  in  more  objedts, 
his  trained  eye  explores  much  farther ;  he  thinks 
more  perfpicuoufly,  more  profoundly,  more  juftly, 
tlian  the  generality  of  mankind  can  do ;  and  who 
but  muft  confefs  this  to  be  a  perfeftion,  a  preroga- 
tive ?  Allow  that  he  fometimes  miffesof  his  mark  ; 
allow  that  he  is  liable  to  h\[e  conclufions  and  errors  ; 
let  the  whole  amount- of  the  highly  ufeful  truths  he 
has  made  out,  clearly  explained,  or  firfl  difcovered, 
be  comparatively  never  fo  fmall  i  yet  he  has  been 
all  that  time  exercifmg  his  mental  powers,  learning 
to  ufe  them  better,  to  ufe  them  with  greater  dexte- 
rity, and  has  thereby  been  advancing  their  eiTential 
VOL,  n.  N  and 
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and  lading  perfeftion. —  A  thoufand  things^  it  mnft 
be  readiiy  confefled,  a  thoufand  things  that  relate 
to  language,  to  the  hiftory  of  nations,  of  nature 
and  arts,  and  to  other  fciences,  the  knowledge  of 
xvhich  conies  under  the  article  of  erudition,  are  in 
themfelves  not  at  all  deferving  of  any  pains  in  the 
(tudy  and  inveftigation  of  them ;  but,  not  to  men- 
tion the  clofe  conne£tion  wherein  they  frequently 
ftand  with  other  more  important  objeds,  they  can- 
not be  invefligated  and  known,  cannot  be  refleded 
on,  methodized,  combined,  applied,  without  em* 
ploying  our  underftanding,  our  ingenuity,  our  ge* 
nius,  our  memory,  without  exercifing  our  mental 
faculties  and  fbengthening  them  by  that  exerdfe ; 
tmd  this  undoubtedly  communicates  a  great  value 
and  utility  to  every  kind  of  knowledge  which  we 
acquire,  not  barely  in  a  mechanical  and  thooghtlefs 
way,  but  by  confideration  and  refledion ;  it  mud 
^ive  it  a  value  and  utility  which  will  ftill  abide  by  us, 
even  when  that  very  knowledge  has  vanifhed  from 
our  remembrance,  and  pafled  into  complete  ob- 
livion.    Thus,  we  all  learn  in  our  younger  years 
numberlefs  things,  which  we  can  turn  to  no  account 
whatever  when  we  are  advanced  in  life,  and  yet  the 
learning  whereof  has  been  of  great  confequence  ta 
us,  as  we  at  the  fame  time  learned  to  think,  to  draw 
inferences,  to  determine,  to  revolve  many  fubje£ts, 
to  comprehend   many,  and    conned  many  toge- 
ther. —  Never  negleft  then,  o  ingenuous  youth, 
to  learn  anything  that  exercifes  thee  in  thought,  if 

thou 
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thou  havexdii^  and  abilities  and  opportunity  for  it, 
though  thou  perceive  not  its  utility,  and  though  proC> 
bably  thou  wilt  never  be  able  to  ufe  it.  The  real, 
the  greateft  utility  it  can  be  of  to  thee  is,  that  at  all 
events  thou  wilt  be  the  more  rational  and  the  wifer 
for  it.  —  Therefore,  let  no  man  peremptorily  de- 
fpife  him  who  is  apparently  purfuing  with  eameft- 
nels  and  too  much  induftry,  mattei^  that,  abftrad- 
edly  confidered,  are  utterly  infigniflcant,  and  pro- 
mife  no  pleafure  or  advantage  to  any.  All  depends  * 
upon  the  method  in  which  he  employs  himfelf  about 
them.  If  he  do  it  with  intelligence,  with  refle&iof^, 
he  may  thereby  learn  to  think  as  confecutively,  as 
juftly,  as  perfpicuoufly  as  another,  who  is  bufied 
on  the  mod  elevated  objeds.  In  this  refped,  may 
even  an  inferior  art,  an  ordinary  trade,  be  as  pro- 
fitable  to  the  man  that  properly  exercifes  and  car- 
ries it  on  as  erudition  itfelf.  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  are,  in  more  than  one  coniideration,  no- 
thing elfe  but  the  fcaffold,  whofe  value  mud  be  de- 
termined by  the  edifice  to  the  building  whereof  it 
is  fubfervient. 

Learning  acquires  fecondly  a  great  value  from  the 
liberal  and  inexhauftible  fatisfa£Hon  which  accompa- 
nies the  inveftigation  and  the  knowledge  of  truth* 
The  fatisfaftion  enjoyed  by  the  traveller,  on  ex- 
changing the  perplexed  and  tortuous  way,  over- 
grown with  thorns  and  briars,  through  a  difmal 
and  mazy  foreft,  for  an  even  and  luminous  path, 
or  after  the  darkneis  of  the  night  perceiving  the  firft 

N  a  rays. 
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rays  of  the  fun  gilding  the  mountain-tops ;  is  not 
greater,  nor  by  far  fo  great,  as  that  of  the  thinking 
man,  on  perceiving  light  and  order  and  confiftency 
in  his  reflexions,  and  that  he  can  thereby  proceed 
nearer  to  the  knowledge  of  truth.  And  this  plea- 
fure  the  man  of  learning  enjoys,  not  indeed  exclu« 
fively,  but  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Every  not 
totally  unfuccefsful  application  of  his  mental  facul- 
ties, every  enlargement  of  his  horizon,  every  aug- 
mentation of  his  knowledge  and  perceptions,  every 
reSification  of  his  ideas  and  conceptions,  every  not 
inattentive  glance  he  can  caft  into  the  immenfe 
regions  of  truth,  and  every  ray  of  light  thence  re- 
flefted  on  his  eyes,  procures  him  this  pleafure. 
And  how  diverfified,  how  inexhauftible  it  is !  Each 
(lone,  each  mineral,  each  plant,  each  animal,  each 
man,  each  part  of  man,  the  whole  material  and  in- 
telleftual  world,  the  vifible  and  the  invifible,  the 
part,  the  prefent  and  the  future,  the  poiSble  and 
the  aftual,  the  creature  and  the  creator ;  all  employ 
the  curiofity,  the  obfervation  and  inquiry  of  the 
thoughtful  fcholar ;  all  guide  him  forward  on  the 
track  of  truth  ;  all  point  out  to  him  more  or  lefs  of 
it ;  all  Ihew  him  arrangement  and  harmony  in  the 
whole  and  in  the  parts  ;  all  lead  him  to  the  prime, 
eternal  fource  of  being,  of  life,  of  power,  of  per- 
^  feSion ;  and  by  thefe  very  means  procure  him  fatif- 
faftion,  the  pureft,  the  nobleft  pleafure.  A  plea- 
fure that  often  rifes  to  extafy^  when  he  has  over- 
€ome  any  material  impediment  that  checked  him  in 

5  his 
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his  courfe  of  reflections,  has  obviated  fome  difficul- 
ty that  bewildered  him,  folved  fome  knotty  point 

• 

on  which  he  had.  exercifed  his  perfpicacity  in  vain  ; 
when  he  is  enabled  to  fill  up  any  confiderable  chafra 
in  his  knowledge,  to  fee  through  a  feries  of  concep- 
tions with  greater  perfpicuity,  to  comprehend  more 
fully  fome  part  of  humai)  fcience,  to  find  fome  im^ 
portant  and  fertile  principle  or  elucidation,  to  make 
any  ftriking  application,  any  profitable  ufe  of  his 
knowledge,  or  to  detefb  a  trace  of  the  truths  that 
enfure  him  a  remarkable  procirefs  in  cultivating  the 
field  he  has  chofen.  How  often,  and  how  amply, 
mud  thefe  pleafures  requite  the  naturalift,  the  aftro- 
nomer,  the  geometrician,  the  philofopher,  the  che- 
mift,  and  every  other  inquifuive  mind,  for  all  its 
exertions  and  toils  in  the  fearch  of  truth'!  And 
how  little  has  fuch  an  one  to  fear,  left  the  fources 
of  thefe  pleafures  fhould  ever  fail,  or  the  enjoyment 
of  them  become  furfciting !  No,  here  are  fountains 
of  pleafure  that  never  fail,  which  flow  throug  i  all 
times  and  all  eternities,  and  become  the  more  ex- 
uberant, the  oftener  and  more  copioufly  we  draw 
from  them.  And  muft  not  the  erudition,  which 
procures  us  pleafures  of  this  kind,  be  of  great  value  ? 
Learning  thirdly  poffefles  a  great  vsllue,  as  a 
means  whereby  the  common  intereft  of  fociety  is 
promoted.  How  greatly  ha,ve  navigation  and  ccmf- 
merce  been  benefited  by  aftronomical  obfervations ; 
how  much  have  chemical  refearches  contributed  to 
the  improvemepit  and  perfeftioitt  of  manufaftures*; ' 

N  3  how 
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how  much  are  architedure,  ta£Hc8,  and  every  fpe- 
cies  of  mechanical  fcience,  indebted  to  mathematics ! 
What  implement  is  there  of  the  artift,  of  the  arti* 
zan,  of  the  hu(bandman,  that  is  not  more  or  lefs 
unproved  and  perfefted  by  them  ?  How  many  pro-^ 
dudions  of  nature  are  underftood,  wrought  up,  and 
rendered  fubfervient  to  many  important  purpofes, 
by  the  induftry  of  the  naturalifl: !  What  beneficial 
inftitutions  in  common  and  civil  life,  what  conveni- 
ences in  regard  of  lodging  and  furniture,  of  order 
and  fafety,  of  trade  and  barter,  are  we  not  indebt- 
ed for  to  learning,  and  particularly  to  geometry  and 
its  correlative  fcienc^s !  How  much  are  we  be- 
holden to  the  (tudy  of  law  for  peace  and  quiet,  and 
to  medicine  for  life  and  health,  however  great  the 
inconveniences  of  the  one  may  be,  and  the  imper- 
fedions  of  the  other !  How  much  agreeable  and 
ufeful  knowledge,  how  many  means  of  refined  fo- 
cial  pl^afure,  and  liberal  entertainment,  have  been 
.  diifufed  from  all  thefe  fources  among  the  feveral 
clafles  and  orders  of  men !  Compare  the  condition 
of  a  country  where  ignorance  and  fuperftition  reign, 
with  tha^t.  of  another  where  learning  and  fciences 
flourifh :  how  much  more  barbarifm  and  ferocity, 
how  much  more  imperfedion  and  confiifion,  will 
ye  find  in  one  than  in  the  other !  How  many  chan- 
nels of  induftry*  of  art,  of  pleafure,  of  domeltic  and 
focial  happinefs  are  fliut  up  againfl:  the  former, 
which  run  and  difperfe  themfelves  throughout  our 
happy  country,  bringing  life  andadivity,  profit  and 

fatisfadion. 
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iatisfa^lion,  into  all  our  borders,  and  from  which 
we  all  daily  derive  unnumbered  benefits  of  every 
kind !  And  how  much  more  profit  and  pleafure 
of  thefe  various  kinds  may  the  whole  fociety  pro- 
mife  itfelf  in  future  from  learning,  fince  all  men  are 
at  prefent  far  more  difpofed  to  render  it  more  ge- 
nerally ufeful  and  more  ferviceable,  to  all  ranks 
and  defcriptions  of  perfons  than  ever  they  were 
before. 

Sound  learning  has,  fourthly,  a  great  value,  as 
a  prefervative  from  all  kinds  of  fuperfUtion  and  £sip 
natidfm.  It  cherifhes  and  extends  the  light  of 
truth,  which  that  brood  of  darknefs  cannot  endure^ 
and  which  often  fcares  it  back  into  the  obfcurity 
from  whence  it  fprung.  It  promotes  clear  reafon- 
ing,  nice  inveftigation,  fagadous  doubt,  modeft  and 
difpafSonate  inquiry  into  the  caufes,  the  views,  the 
combination  of  things.  It  arms  us  againit  the  illu- 
fion  of  the  fenfes,  of  the  imagination,  of  the  feel- 
ings ;  againft  the  &llacious  charms  of  the  extraor- 
dinary, the  wonderful,  the  myfterious ;  againft  the 
impofing  vizor  of  peculiar  penfivenefs,  myftical  and 
occult  fcience,  beneath  which  ignorance  and  fana- 
tidfmfo  often  lurk.  Wherever  real  learning  and 
folid  fcience  lofe  their  refped  and  influence,  fuper-* 
ilition  is  fure  to  rife  upon  their  ruins,  with  all  its 
lamentable  and  difaftrous  attendants,  ignorance,  ti- 
midity, fanaticifm,  intolerance,  the  fpirit  of  domi- 
nation, perfecution,  fpreading  terror  and  thraldom 
and  mifery  of  various  kinds  throughout  the  coun* 
•  N  4  try. 
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try*  Curiofity  never  totally  forfakes  the  hatnan 
miAd.  If  a  man  cannot  employ  it  in  regular,  ra- 
tional reafoning,  he  endeavours  to  gratify  it  by  con- 
ceits and  reveries,  by  excurfions  beyond  the  vifible 
diurnal  fphere,  into  the  land  of  apparitions ;  and 
fcenes  of  defolation  in  futurity,  are  then  objedls  of 
the  fir  ft  magnitude  with  him.  If,  in  his  flights  into 
that  world  unknown,  he  has  not  for  his  guide  an  en- 
lightened and  well  trained  underftanding,  but  trufls 
ohlv  to  obfcure  fenfations;  he  is  liable  to  deviate  in- 
f6  every  infidious  by-way,  every  indireft  and  crook- 
ed road  that  offers  ;  he  encounters  the  hazard  of 
becoming  the  puppet  of  every  fly  deceiver,  or  every 
difciple  of  import ure.  But  who  can  think  on  all  the 
mifchievous  and  peftilent  effects  of  fuperftition  and 
fianaticifra,  and  not  afcribe  great  praife  to  erudition, 
which  is  always  counterading  them,  and  fetting 
bounds  to  their  dominion  ? 

Yet  more.  Confidered  as  a  ft  ay  of  religion, 
learning  which  is  not  unworthy  of  that  appellation,  is 
bf  very  great  value  j  and  this  fliould  render  it  emi* 
nently  dear  to  us,  who  profefs  and  revere  religion. 
The  credibility  and  the  divine  authority  of  the  chrif- 
tian  do6trine  reft  at  leaft  in  part  on  hiftorical  argu^. 
ments;  and  thefe  can  neither  be  defended  nor 
known,  nor  duly  weighed,  without  the  help  of  learn- 
ing. The  underftanding  of  the  facred  books,  which 
we  revere  as  the  fources  of  this  doftrine,  prefup-* 
pcfee  a  knowledge  of  languages,  of  antiquity,  and 
of  many  other  particulars  that  gome  under  the  head 
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of  learning.     If  we  wifh  to  fee  thefe  do£):rines  de* 
fended  againft  the  objedions  of  the  infidel  and  the 
fcomer ;  if  we  would  fee  their  reafonaWenefs  e^n- 
ced,  fee  them  purified  from  all  human  commix* 
tures ;  more  unfolded  and  reduced  to  a  conne£ted 
and  confiftent  whole  ;  delivered  in  a  manner  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  mankind  and  the  exigencies  of 
the  times ;  and  if  we  would   have  them  likewife 
worthy  of  all  acceptation  to  the  profound  reafoner, 
to  the  man  inclined  to  doubt ;  would  we  hope  to  fee 
them  in  fecurity  from  all  abufe :  all  this  could  not 
be  done,  but  by  various  forts  of  literary  knowledge  ; 
not  without  philofophical  perfpicacity,  without  an 
enlightened  and  well  regulated  underftanding.  Were 
it  not  for  learning  and  folid  fdence,  religion  would 
fpeedily  degenerate  into  fuperftition  and  fanaticifm* 
Whereas,  the  more  flourifhing  and  the  more  gene- 
ral they  become,  in  a  country  or  among  a  people : 
the  greater  light  is  difFufed  over  religion ;  the  nearer 
it  reverts  to  its  native  fimplicity,  its  inherent  majel^ 
ty ;  and  the  greater  in  general  muft  its  influence  be 
on  human  perfedion  and  happinefs.     Is  religion 
founded  on  the  immortal  bafis  of  truth,  and  dbes  it 
comprehend  all  truth :  everything  by  which  the  in- 
veftigation  and  the  knowledge  of  truth  is  generally 
advanced,  muft  of  neceflity  be  favourable  and  aux* 
iliary  to  it.     And  tvhat  a  value  muft  from  hence  ac- 
crue to  erudition,  in  the  fight  of  every  man  to  who  A 
religion  and  truth  afe  not  indifferent  objeds ! 

Laftly, 
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Ladly,  learnings  when  it  is  and  efeduates  what 
it  may  and  ought  to  be  and  efFeduate,  is  an  excel* 
lent  preparative  to  the  employment  and  pleafures  of 
a  fuperior  Hate  after  death.  Though  much,  perhaps 
even  the  greateft  part,  of  our  knowledge  and  the 
fciena  s  as  they  are  termed^  will  fall  away  as  totally 
ufelefs  in  the  future  life,  as  the  toys  and  playthings 
of  our  childiih  years ;  yet  mud  much  of  the  reft  ftill 
remain,  fuch  as  is  of  a  nobler  kind,  of  eternal^  im* 
changeable  veracity^  of  univerfal  utility  ;  and  afford 
them,  who  take  it  with  them  into  that  better  worlds 
a  greater  or  leis  advantageous  outfet,  beyond  thofe 
who  are  deftitute  of  it.    Though,  for  inftance,  what 
the  aftronomer  knows  concerning  the  heavenly  bo* 
dies  and  their  relations  to  each  other,^  be  ever  fb  lit* 
tie  in  comparifon  with  what  in  the  immenfe  fyftem 
of  the  univerfe  is  concealed  from  him,  yet  at  leaft 
he  underftands  fome  few  letters  in  the  alphabet  of 
the  ikies,  and  feems  in  thofe  fuperior  regions  ibme* 
what  lefs  a  ftranger  than  the  abfolutely  ignorant. 
But,  were  it  not  fo,  my  pious  hearers^^  yet  the 
fcholar,  who  juftly  bears  that  name,  is  always  exer* 
cifing  his  mental  faculties  in  a  far  fuperior  degree  ; 
learns  to  furvey,  to  comprehend,  to  combine  more 
objeds  ;  raifes  himfelf  in  meditation  farther  above 
what  is  fenfible  and  viiible ;  habituates  himfelf  to 
more  intelledual  occupations  and  more  refined  fa- 
tififacUons ;  acquires  a  greater  love  for  tnith  than 
for  all  things  elfe ;  finds  in  the  refearch  aQd  know* 
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ledge  cf  it  the  purefl  delight ;  feels  more  feniiUjr 
the  vanity  and  emptinefsof  all  earthly  things j  feds 
himfelf  more  forcibly  attracted  towards  the  things' 
that  are  inviiible,  towards  fuch  as  are  infinite  and 
eternal^  towards  God,  the  original  fountain  of  aU 
light  and  all  truth,  and  travels  on  to  his  fuperiorilate 
with  brighter  profpeds,  with  greater  expedations. 
And  muft  not  this  be  a  very  fuitat^le  preparative 
to  it  ? 

If  fuch  be  then  the  cafe,  my  pious  hearers ;  if 
learning  be  an  excellent  exerdtation  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  human  mind ;  if  it  procure  a  man  real 
pleafure,  and  the  moft  refined  and  purell  kinds  of 
pleafure ;  if  it  promote  in  various  ways  the  general 
welfare  of  fodety ;  if  it  be  a  powerful  prefervative 
from  fuperftition  and  fanatidfm ;  if  it  be  a  fupport 
and  an  auxiliary  of  true  religion ;  if  it  have  a 
tendency  to  fit  us,  in  more  than  one  refpeft,  for 
our  future  fuperior  flate :  then  is  it  inponteftable 
that  it  pofTeffes  a  real,  a  great  value,  that  it  may 
contribute  and  adually  does  contribute  much  tQ 
human  happinefs. 

And,  now,  how  ought  we  to  behave  in  regard 
to  it  ?  The  learned,  as  well  as  the  unlearned,  have 
particular  duties  incumbent  on  them  in  this  refpeA^ 
In  conclufion,  allow  me  to  addrefs  a  few  words  to 
the  confideration  of  both. 

Tou  therefore,  my  dear  friends,  who  devote 
yourfelves  to  learning,  or  employ  yourfelves  in 
it,  take  it  for  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  it  really 

IS. 
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IS.    Prize  and  pronounce  upon  it,  in  the  whole, 
ais  in  its  particular  parts,  according  to  their  proper 
worth ;    ufe   it   according  to  its  true  deftination. 
,  Acknowledge  that  the  generality  of  it,  though  fer- 
Ticeable  and  in  many  refpeds  ufeful  and  necefiary, 
yet  is  not  near  fo  important  as  prepofleffion  and 
felPlove   would  probably  induce   you  to  beUeve. 
Know  and  feel  and  confefs  the  imperfedUon^  the 
uncertainty  of  all  human  knowledge  and  fdence. 
Frequently  contrafl  what  you  know,  againft  what 
you  do  not  and  cannot  know ;  what  you  know 
with  aflurance,  againft  what  is  only  hypothetical  and 
ffightly  probable';  what  you  can  aSually  make  ufe 
of,  againft  what  is  barely  inftrumental  and  matter 
of  exercile,  or  even  deception  and  error ;  what  you 
toay  hope  to  carry  with  you  into  eternity,  againft 
what  will  be  buried  with  you,  and  be  loft  in  the 
night  of  oblivion :    and  let  all  this  teach  you  mo- 
defty  and  humility.     Let  found  common  fenfe,  the 
uncorrupted  feelings  of  the  heart,  the  wifdom  that 
k  grounded  on  experience,  and  fliews  itfelf  in  an 
aftive  and  bufy  life,  have  ample  juftice.    Reverence 
and  purfue  learning  only  fo  far  as  it  makes  you  bet* 
ter,  more  intelligent,  more  wife,  more  ufeful ;  and 
prefer  the  important  to  the  lefs  important,  the  fer- 
viceable  to  the  lefs  ferviceable,  as  often  and  as  much 
as  your  circumftances  and  the  duties  of  your  vo- 
CJ^tion  will  allow.     Be  not  jealous  of  your  acquire- 
ments,   nor  parfimonious  of  your  information ; 
rather  ftudy  to  incorporate  all  you  know  that  is 

good 
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good  and  ufeful,  every  truth  that  is  of  fervice  to 
mankind,  by  every  method  in  your  power,  into 
the  common  flock  of  human  knowledge.  Let 
that  greater  light,  which  gladdens  you,  enlighten 
others  aifo ;  and  hide  it  not  from  indolence  or 
from  timidity,  or  from  mercenary  views,  from  the' 
eyes  of  the  world.  Beware  however  at  the  fame 
time  of  (haking  the  foundations  of  morality,  or 
weakening  the  bands  of  religion.  This,  as  the 
friend  of  mankind,  you  would  not  venture  to  do, 
even  though  you  were  perfuaded  that  the  former 
were  falfe  and  the  latter  chimerical ;  at  lead,  not 
till  you  could  fumifh  your  brethren  with  more  ftable 
fapports  to  their  fiiith  and  repofe.  No,  whatever 
promotes  human  perf6£Uon  and  happinefs  (hould 
be  iacred  to  you ;  and  true  religion,  which  cer- 
tainly promotes  it  moft,  fhould  be  moft  facred.  — 
Content  not  yourfelf  fimply  -with  being  leamedt 
but  endeavour  to  be  fo  in  a  refpedlable  and  amiable 
manner.  Beware  of  the  ordinary  failings  attendant 
on  learning ;  of  unfociablenefs,  of  mifanthropy,  of 
defpidng  and  depreciating  whatever  lies  not  within 
your  fphere,  or  relates  not  to  you  purfuits.  Be  not 
haughty  nor  domineering ;  bear  with  the  weak,  the 
ignorant,  the  erroneous,  in  the  fpirit  of  love ;  put 
them  not  to  fhame,  but  convey  to  them  inftruc** 
lion ;  decide  not  on  all  things,  and  never  decide 
without  reafon;  condefcend  to  each  man's  capa- 
city ;  hearken  to  their  modeft  conti:adi6iions  with 
calmnefs ;  and  learn,  even  from  the  ijnlearned,  aa 

readily 
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feadily  as  you  teach  others*  Refped  the  percep*^ 
fions»  the  excellencies,  the  ufeful  occupadonr  cf 
^dicr  perfons,  thou^  they  flioaid  even  feem 
-ftrange  to  you.  Do  honour  in  fine,  to  learning, 
by  the  falutary  influence  you  allow  it  to  have  on 
ifour  dianider  and  conduf):;  di(lingui(h  yourfelf 
cvn  more  by  generous  fentiments  and  employ- 
Bients  of  general  utility ,  than  by  diflfufiv^  fcience ; 
and  uniformly  prefer  doing  to  underflanding,  that 
is,  virtue  to  knowledge. 

<  /  And  you,  my  friends,  v^ho  belong  not  to  the 
dais  of  the  learned,  defpife  not  that  with  which 
you  are  unacquainted,  or  of  which  you  have  only^ 
a  glimmering  and  faint  conception.  Rather  efteem 
and  prize  that  of  which  you  are  able  to  difcem  a 
Sttle  by  a  few  refledions,  fuf&cient  however  to 
fbew  you  that  it  is  of  great  and  various  fervice  to 
you  and  to  the  whole  community.  Contemn  not 
the  thing  itfelf,  becaufe  of  its  accidental  abufes. 
Attribute  not  the  errors  and  imperfe£tions  of  the 
learned  to  learning  itfelf.  Require  not  of  perfons, 
who  in  general  lead  and  are  forced  to  lead  a  re- 
tired life,  and  who  feldom  have  a  mind  totally  dif- 
engaged,  the  vivacity,  nor  the  poliflied  breeding, 
nor  the  agreeable  manners,  nor  the  intereft  in  all 
that  paiTes,  which  you  may  exped  from  perfons 
who  live  in  the  great  world,  and  are  prefent  in  all 
public  diverfions  and  pleafures.  Refped  the  body 
of  the  learned,  though  perhaps  all  that  belong  to 
it  are  not  refpe£table.    Count^xiance  and  promote 
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learmng  of  evoy  kind,  by  the  efteem  you  fliew  to 
the  learned,  by  the  helps  you  afFord  them,  by  the 
affiftance  wherewith  you  facilitate  their'  frequently 
expenfire  undertakings  and  purfuits,  by  the  honour 
and  rcMvards  you  beftow  on  their  induftry,  and  for 
the  fervice  they  render  the  public.     But  profit  like- 
vvik  by  the  greater  light  which  learning  diffufes 
around  you.     Avail  yourfelves  of  it  for  reSifj'ing 
and  extending  your  knowledge,  as  far  as  is  con- 
fident with  your  calling  and  your  other  obligations. 
But  (hive  not  for  fuch  learning,  as  in  your  ftation 
cannot  be  acquired  without  neglefting  your  moll 
important  occupations  and  affairs,  and  which,  in 
the  degree  you  would  probably  wifli  to  poffefs  it, 
would  more  confufe  than-  fettle  you,  would  be  of 
more  prejudice  than  benefit  to  you.     Neither  pre- 
tend to  an  acquaintance  with  fuch  kinds  of  know^ 
ledge  and  fcience  aS  are  either  totally  unknown  to 
you,  or  of  which  you  fcarcely  know  more  than  the 
name ;  at  moft,  have  only  fome  general  notions* 
In  many  cafes,  it  is  far  better  to  be  ignorant,  and 
Tfiot  to  be  afhamed  of  one's  ignorance,  than  to  put 
up  with  fuperficial  knowledge,  and  then  to  be  as 
proud  of  it  as  if  it  were  real  learning. 

Laftly,  let  all  of  us,  my  pious  hearers,  both 
learned  and  unlearned,  fo  think  and  fo  live  as  meo^ 
fedulous  to  promote  the  benefit  of  one  and  the 
iame  family  j  as  members  of  one  body,  whereof 
one  is  the  eye,  another  the  ear,  a  third  (he  hand, 
a  fourth  the  foot,  and  who  are  all  equally  necef- 

fary 
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furj  to  the  fupport  and  well-being  of  the  whole 
body,  whereof  none  ^  can  difpenfe  with  any  of  the 
others  without  injury*  So  ihall  we  all  fulfil  our 
duty,  all  worthily  maintam  our  flation,  and  reach 
the  great  end  of  our  creation ;  all  learn  to  love 
and  efteem  each  other  more  and  more,  and  each 
by  means  of  the  other  become  conflantly  more 
happy. 


SERMON    XXXVIL 


The  Value  of  more  enlightened  Times. 


(^OD,  fkther  of  lights,  whofe  glory  fills  the 
ethereal  throne,  from  whom  all  good  and 
only  perfeft  gifts  proceed,  we  likewife  are  irradi- 
ated and  cheered  by  thy  light,  the  light  of  truth  as 
well  as  the  light  of  the  fun :  and  how  much  more' 
are  we  illumined  by  the  former,  than  fo  many 
other  people  and  nations,  who  fcarcely  difcem  a 
few  faint  emanations  of  it.  Yes,  thou  haft  imparted 
to  us,  as  men  and  as  chriftians,  many  eminent 
means  of  inftruftion,  of  knowledge,  of  perpetually 
increafmg  illumination  and  intelleftual  perfeftion  \ 
Thou  haft  tranfplanted  us  from  the  kingdom  of 
darknafs  into  the  kingdom  of  light.  And  how 
much  happier  are  we  thus  become,  and  how  much 
happier  may  we  ftill  be !  How  greatly  has  thy 
kindnefs  thus  facilitated  to  us  the  path  of  life,  alle- 
viated the  accompHlhment  of  our  duties,  the  attain- 
raent  of  thy  great  defigns  upon  us  in  the  vaft  eter- 
nal fcheme  involving  all  t  From  what  tormenting 
VOL.  lU  o  folici- 
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folicitudes,  from  what  oppreffive  burdens,    from 
what  fervile  fear,  from  what  terrors  has  this  ia- 
ftance  of  thy  mercy  freed  us !     By  having  brought 
MS  to  the  light,  thou  hafl:  called  us   to   liberty,  to 
inward  peace,  to  purer  virtue,  to  higher  happinefs. 
If  this  light  be  yet  not  fo  generally  diffufed  among 
us,  not  fo  unclouded,  not  fo  vivid  as  entirely  to 
difpel  the  darknefs,    ftill  the  dawn  allows  us  to 
hope  for  the  bright  rays  of  the  morning,  and  then 
for  the  meridian  blaze.     Yes,  thanks  be  to  thee,  o 
Father  of  light,  for  the  genial  rifing  and  the  gra« 
dual  progrefs  of  it !     Oh  caufe  it  to  (hine  ever 
brighter,  to  fpread  ever  farther  ;  and  grant  us  by 
its  influence   to   become   ever   wifer   and  better! 
Grant  that  none  of  us  may  be  guilty  of  (hutting 
their  eyes  againft  it ;  none  of  us  impede  its  a&ivily 
and  progrefs ;  none  of  us  abufe  it  to  fin,  none  of 
us  walk  in  darknefs !     But  let  each  of  us  zealoufly 
ilrive  to  advance  conftantly  farther  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  and  by  the  truth  to  become 
iaccflantly  more  free,  inceflantly  more  virtuous,  and 
inceffantly  more  aqcompliihed  !      May  each  of  us 
in  his  place,  and  according  to  his  flation,  prqve  a 
burning  and  a  (hining  light  enlighteniug  far  around 
him,   and  promoting  the  greater  intelleSual  im* 
provement  of  his  brethren  as  far  as  he  is  able! 
Aflift  us  powerfully  to  this  end,  mod  gracious  Fa- 
ther !   Teach  us  to  recognize  our  fpecial  privilege, 
and  ever  more  faithfully  to  ufe  it.     Grant  that  we 
may  all  walk  before  thee  as  children  of  light,  and 
thus  aifert  the  dignity  to  which  thou  haft  promoted 
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US  as  men  and  as  chriftians.  Blefs^  the  reflections 
we  are  now  about  to  make  on  thefe  important  ob- 
jtGts.  Let  them  awaken  m  us  the  fendments  of 
gratitude  and  joy  for  them  ;  let  them  excite  in  us 
a  fatis&Aion  and  zeal  in  the  unwearied  profecvitioa 
of  our  courfe  to  the  prize  of  perfeftion.  Thefe  our 
fupplicatiohs  we  offer  up  unto  thee  in  the  name  of 

* 

Jefus  Chrift,  our  lord  ;  and  fteadfaftly  relying  on 
his  promifes,  addrefs  thee  further  as  he  prefcribed 
us:  Ourfather,  &c. 


EPHES.  V.   8. 
Now  are  ye  light  in  the  Lord :  walk  as  children  of  Ifght*. 

TTHE  times  we  live  in,  my  pious  hearers,  are 
frequently  called  enlightened  times;  and  ia 
h6t  they  are  not  abfolutely  undeferving  of  that 
q>ithet.  Lefs  ignorance  in  general  prevails  at  pre* 
fent,  lefs  fuperftition  and  blind  credulity,  than  in 
the  days  of  our  fore&thers.  At  prefent  it  mud  be 
owned,  far  more  perfons  reflect  upon  moral  and 
religious  fubjefts  than  perhaps  ev^r  did  before* 
There  are  now  a  hundred  perfons  who  employ 
themfelves  in  reading,  and  in  acquiring  fome  no« 
tions  and  fcience,  for  one  that  did  fo,  I  will  not  fay 
in  the  days  of  yore,  but  even  at  the  commencement 
q{  the  prefent,  and  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  cen- 
tttry«    Many  kinds  of  knowledge  are  now  diflemi« 
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nated  amongft  all  clafTes  and  conditions  ot  men^ 
which  were  heretofore  confined  to  the  learned. 
In  our  times  a  man  is  aihamed  of  many  errors^ 
many  prejudices,  many  fuperftitions,  childifh  opi- 
nions and  ufages,  which  formerly  were  held  facred 
by  princes  as  well  as  their  fubjefts,  by  nobles  as 
well  as  the  vulgar.  At  prefent  the  purfuit  of  truth, 
and  the  frep  invefligation  of  it,  are  more  general 
than  formerly.  Accordingly  there  actually  is  more 
intellectual  light,  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of 
knowledge,  there  are  more  means  and  incentives 
to  it  among  mankind,  though  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  be  near  fo  great  and  fo  general  as  num. 
bers  pretend.  —  But  does  this  greater  intelleftual 
Jight  give  our  times  a  real  precedence  above  the 
foregoing  ?  Are  they  aftually  more  valuable  on 
that  account  ?  On  this  head  the  judgments  are 
extremely  various,  according  to  the  point  of  view 
in  which  the  matter  is  beheld. 

Indeed  this  acceflion  of  light,  particularly  at  firft, 
and  before  it  be  come  to  a  certain  degree  of  per- 
fection, is  attended  with  many  evils  of  various 
magnitudes.  It  excites  doubt ;  it  makes  the  faith 
of  many  weak  perfons  to  waver;  it  puffs  up  the 
proud ;  it  often  begets  fcoffers ;  it  occasions  at 
times  fad  confufions  and  difturbances ;  it  is  often 
tnifufed  by  the  wicked,  for  excufmg  and  palliating 
their  vices  and  follies ;  in  fome  refpeCts  it  promotes 
or  favours  a  difpofition  to  luxury  and  oftentation, 
too  great  a  propenfity  to  difSpation  and  public 
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atnufements ;  it  probably  weakens  and  enervates 
many,  by  refining  their  tafte,  and  employing  their 
mind  to  the  detriment  of  their  body  ;  it  mifleads , 
numbers  to  meddle  with  things  quite  out  of  their 
fphere,  with  which  they  have  no  concern  whatever, 
and  thereby  to  neglect  more  ferious  affairs  ;  it  fre- 
quently renders  certain  ferviceable  and  ufeful  infti- 
tutions,  methods,  cuftoms,  writings  lefs  effedive, 
as  people  are  enabled  to  fpy  out  their  defefts 
and  errors,  but  are  not  yet  able  to  fupply  their 
places  with  better.  All  this  is  undeniable.  And 
yet  the  greater  proficiency  of  a  nation  in  knowledge 
remains,  notwithftanding,  a  real  and  defirable  ad- 
vantage ;  it  is  always  far  preferable  to  its  oppofite. 
The  evils  of  the  former  are  not  general ;  they  are 
at  lead  only  tranfient,  and  will  be  far  overbalanced 
by  the  good  which  is  the  natural  confequence  of 
that  proficiency.  And  this,  my  pious  hearers,  is 
the  topic  that  I  intend  now  to  difcufs.  We  are 
doubtlefs  a  people  greatly  enlightened,  and  we 
begin  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  our  proficiency. 
As  the  apoftle  in  our  text  fays  to  the  chriftians : 
"  Now  are  ye  light  in  the  Lord :  walk  as  children 
of  light  :*'  as  chriftians  ye  are  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  truth,  think  and  live  as  perfons  who  know 
the  truth ;  fo  may  we  alfo  addrefs  you :  as  men 
and  as  chriftians,  you  are  in  poffeffion  of  more 
means  of  inftrudion  and  improvement  than  many 
other,  perhaps  than  the  generality  of  perfons  and 
oations ;    you  are  already  then  capable  of  being 
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farther  enlightened  than  they  ;  it  therefpre  behoves 
)^u  to  conduQ:  yourfclves  conformably  to  thefe  pri- 
vileges. In  order  to  incite  you  to  this,  my  pious 
hearers,  I  will  reprefent  to  you  the  value  of  the 
greater  intelleftual  improvement  of  a  people  or 
community  ;  and  then  deduce  from  it  a  few  rules 
for  your  condufl:. 

.  The  gradual  improvement  of  mankind  is  a  natu* 
ral  confequence  of  the  conftitutions  and  regulations 
which  God  has  eftablifhed  in  the  world,  and  the 
courfe  he  has  prcfcribed  to  the  human  mind.  As, 
in  nature,  the  dawn  fucceeds  the  night,  which  in  its 
turn  gives  place  to  the  bright  eflfulgence  of  day,  and 
every  creature  feels  itfelf  produced  anew  to  life,  in- 
cited to  the  frefh  exertion  of  its  powers,  and  to  pro- 
ceed onward  to  its  object :  fo  likewife  the  knowledge 
and  perceptions  of  mankind  are  perpetually  increaf- 
ing  in  extent  and  perfpicuity,  and  their  minds  are 
conftantly  ftruggling  for  greater  aftivity,  for  higher 
perfeftion,  whenever  the  progrefs  of  the  former 
and  the  efforts  of  the  latter  are  not  violently  ob- 
ffruflted  and  confined.  This  general  proficiency  in 
knowledge  is  therefore  perfeftly  in  the  order  of  pro- 
vidence, as  a  part  of  the  plan  laid  down  by  God,  in 
hjs  moral  adminiftration.  It  mud  therefore  be 
good  ^  it  mud  have  a  real  and  great  value^  even 
though  we  fliould  not  allow  it.  In  this  manner  are 
we: taught  by  religion  to  judge  of  it,  and  our  reflec- 
tions convince  us  that  this  judgment  is  true.  For, 
1}Q^  various,  and  confiderable  are  the  advantages 

that 
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that  accrue  from  a  more  copious  acceffion  of  light 
to  mankind,  to  the  nation  that  has  it  to  rejoice  in ! 

Firft,  wherever  it  e^ifts,  it  begets  a  far  greater 
and  more  complete  exertion  and  application  of  the 
faculties  of  the  human  mind.  This  no  one  will  de» 
ny.  But  muft  not  this  ufe,  this  exercife,  this  inl* 
provement  of  our  nobleft  faculties,  be  highly  defir- 
able  ;  and  muft  it  not  be  highly  defirable  in  a  view 
to  all  mankind  ?  Is  not  the  deftination  of  all  man- 
kind in  eflentials  the  fame  ?  Are  they  not,  in  this 
ftage  of  their  exiftence,  to  rife  from  fenfual  to  ra^ 
tional  creatures  ?  Are  they  not  all  to  think,  juftly 
and  corredlly  to  think,  and  to  ftudy  to  raife  them- 
felves  more  and  more  above  the  vifible  and  the  pre- 
fent  ?  Are  they  not  all  capable  of  a  continual  pro- 
grefs  ?  Have  they  not  all  the  fame  natural  predifpo* 
fitions,  capacities  and  powers  ?  Can  that  which 
brings  thefe  predifpofitions  into  adion,  which  un* 
folds  and  exercifes  thefe  capacities  and  powers,  be 
bad  and  hurtful  ?  Or  are  they  only  to  be  formed^ 
unfolded,  exercifed  by  the  learned,  by  men  of  fu« 
perior  Rations  ?  Wherefore  then  do  all  men  poffefs 
them  in  common  ?  Or  is  it  right  and  fit  that  this 
formation,  this  expanfion,  this  exercife  of  the  pow« 
ers  of  the  human  mind,  (hould  be  arbitrarily  limited 
and  controuled  ?  Who  may  arrogate  to  himfelf 
this  right  over  his  brethren  ?  Do  not  thefe  limita* 
tions,  fo  far  as  they  are  juft  or  expedient,  neceflarii 
ly  arife  from  the  particular  condition  of  perfons,  of 
times^  of  circumftances,  of  refources^  of  theadual 
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ftate  of  things  ?     And  if,  in  general,  thefe  liimta** 
tions  were  further  dilated,  what  harm  would  enfue  i 
Oris  truth  perhaps  the  exclufive  property  of  the 
learned,  or  of  the  ruler,  or  of  the  opulent  and 
noble  ?     Is  not  every  man  appointed  and  called  to 
die  knowledge  of  truth  ?     Is  it  not  honourable  sgid 
falutary  to  every  man  ?     Granting  that  it  is  liable  to 
be  mifapprehended  by  fome,  to  be  abufed  by  others. 
Is  it  always   to  be  mifapprehended,  always  to  be 
abufed  ?     Does  not  the  morning  fucceed  to  the  day- 
break, and  to  that  agaui  the  full  fplendor  of  noon  ? 
Should  there  be  then  no  dawn,  left  any  one,  de- 
'  ceived  by  its  feeble  I'ght,  might  ftumble,  or  lofe  his 
way  ?     Is  then  the  m'ght  more  favourable  to  the  tra- 
veller than  the  dawn  ?     Is  error,  is  ignorance,  al- 
ways harmlefs  ?    Are  not  the  evils  that  attend  them 
much  greater  and  more  various,  than  thofe  that 
may  arife  from  the  mifapplicadon  of  truth  ?     No, 
whoever  efteems  and  loves  mankind,  his  brethren, 
who  underftands  their  nature  and  appointment,  will 
fpread  light  around  him  whenever  he  can,  and  is 
unconcerned  about  the  confequenaes  it  may  pro- 
duce ;  fince  this  he  knows  for  certain,  that  light  is 
better  than  darknefs.     No,  it  is  only  the  impoftor, 
only  the  tyrant  in  the  ftate  and  in  the  church  that 
caQ  be  interefted  in  it ;  it  can  only  be  neceffary  to  the 
attainment  of  their  defpotic  defigns,  that  men  (hould 
be  kept  in  blindnefs  and  error,  /hould  bo  withheld 
fh)m  approaching  the  light,  left  they   0iould  fee 
through  the  veil  flung  acrQi3  their  intentions  an4 
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afiions.  It  is  written,  and  may  well  be  applied  ta 
this  fubjed,  ^*  £very  one  that  doeth  evil,  hateth  the 
light,  neither  cometh  to  the  light,  left  his  deeds 
ihould  be  reproved/'  And  for  the  fame  reafon  it  is, 
that  he  hindereth  others  from  coming  to  the  lights 
as  far  as  in  his  power  lieth. 

Farther.     Where  a  greater  improvement  of  the 
intelle&ual  faculties  prevails,  there  is  a  more  com» 
plete  and  more  elevated  ufe  and  enjoyment  of  the 
beauties  and  blei&ngs  wherewith  God  has  embellifli- 
ed  our  earth,  and  by  which  he  has  revealed  to  us 
his  greatnefs  and  glory.     What  are  all  the  beauties, 
all  the  wonders  of  nature,  all  its  bounties  and  de« 
lights,  to  the  unthinking  man,  who  lives  amongft 
an  unenlightened  people !     How  little  will  they  be 
obferved  by  him !     How  much  lefs  will  they  be  en^ 
joyed  in  rational  confcioufnefs  and  a  foothing  eleva* 
tion  of  the  mind  to  God !     How  feldom  ufed  to  the 
ends  for  which  they  prefent  and  oflfer  themfelves  to 
him !     How  vainly  do  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
declare  to  him  the  glory  of  God,  the  Creator  and 
Father  of  the  univerfe !     Cold  and  thanklefs  he  fees 
them  with  barren  furprize  ;  he  diverts  himfelf  with 
them,  indeed,  as  a  child  is  amufed  with  the  bright 
fparks  he  perceives  in  the  firmament  at  night,  and 
the  variegated  colours  with  which   the  face  of  the 
earth  is  adorned;  he  tramples  under  foot,  with 
equal  indifference,  plants  and  flowers  and  creeping 
things ;  and  takes  no  farther  intereft  in  them  all, 
than  as  they  bring  immediate  advantage  or  detriment 
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to  him.  **  His  belly  cleaveth  unto  the  gFoiind,** 
ind  fo  does  his  fpirit  alfo ;  he  fetdom  raifes  himfelf 
above  the  vifible  and  the  prefent ;  and  remaine  tnnch 
clofer  allied  to  the  beafls  of  the  field  than  to  fparits 
#nd  fuperior  beings.  Confined  to  the  narrow  drcle 
of  his  terrene  occupations,  and  the  pleaTuFea  of 
iienfer  he  leaves  the  fun  and  the  moon  and  the  ftars 
to  rife  and  f^,  the  parts  of  the  day  and  the  felons 
ef  the  year  to  perfbrm  their  dated  revolutions,  one 
wonderful  difplay  of  the  fcenery  of  nature  to  follow 
on  another,  without  afking  himfelf  a  fingle  queftioil 
about  the  caufes,  the  defigns,  the  combination  of 
tbefe  things  ;  without  rejoicing  in  them  with  con* 
fdoufnefs  and  reflexion  ;  without  being  foifible  to 
the  greatnefs  of  God,  to  the  bounty  of  his  heavenly 
Father,  and  to  his  own  happinefs.  And  is  this  truly 
a  ftate,  this  the  behaviour  becoming  a  man  ?  Does 
he  thus  maintain  the  pofl  he  fills  on  earth  as  a  ra- 
tional creature,  as  the  prieft  of  nature  ?  Does  he 
thus  forfooth  reach  the  end  for  which  God  has-  en- 
compaffed  htm  with  fo  many  beauties  and  bl6fiings, 
with  fo  many  demonftrations  of  his  power,  of  his 
wifdom  and  goodnefs,  and  granted  him  a  mind  to 
imderiland  them,  and  a  heart  to  feel  them  ?  And 
mud  not  the  greater  intelle6;ual  improvement,  which 
promotes  this  end,  and  opens  to  every  not  abfolute- 
ty  inattentive  man,  at  once  the  book  of  nature  and 
his  own  eyes  to  i>erufe  it,  be  agreeable  to  the  will  of 
the  author  of  nature  and  of  man !  Muft  it  not  pof- 
fds  a  really  great  value  ? 

A  greater 
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A  greater  intelle^al  improvement  thirdly  de- 
livers mankind  from  many  degrading  and  oppreffive 
(hackles  of  fuperftition  and  fervile  fear.     Allowing 
that  the  lower  and  more  numerous  clafs  of  men  re*  ^ 
quire  narrower  limits  and  a  tighter  rein,  if  we  would 
have  them  not  abufe  their  faculties,  nor  neglefl:  their 
duties :    yet  to  this  end  neither  fuperftition  lior 
thraldom  are  neceffary,  and  evils  that  could  only  be 
guarded  againft  by  fuch  means  would  ceafe  to  be 
evils.     No,  even  in  this  refpeft  we  are  not  permit* 
ted  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come.     Superftition 
and  bondage  far  too  deeply  degrade  the  human 
creature  ;  deface  in  him  by  far  too  much  the  image 
and  the  lineaments  of  God,  his  creator ;  keep  him 
by  much  too  remote  from  the  true  end  of  his  being  ; 
are  much  too  manifeftly  at  ftrife  with  his  perfeftion 
and  happinefs :  for  us  not  to  prize,  revere  and  pro* 
mote,  as  matters  of  the  higheft  moment,  whatever 
can  fecure  or  deliver  him  from  them ;  and   this , 
a  greater  degree  of  light  undoubtedly  does.     It  dif- 
pcls  a  thoufand  and  a  thoufand  idle  terrors,  which 
formerly   perplexed   and  tormented   mankind  ;  a' 
thoufand  kinds  of  impofture  and  error  which  fori 
merly  held  them  in  cruel  bondage.     It  is  only  by 
fuch  intelledlual  improvement,  that  the  childilh  and 
pernicious  belief  in  fpeftres,  in  necromancy^  and 
witchcraft,  in  fupematural  arts  and  fciences,  in  the 
authority  and  influence  of  evil  fpirits,  is  weakened 
and  deftroyed.     And  how  much  does  fuch  credufii^ 
difhonour  and  difgrace  the  man,  the  chriftian,  the 
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worfhiper  of  the  only  true  God !  How  incon- 
iiftently  does  it  occaiion  him  to  think,  and  how  ab- 
furdly  and  foolifhly  to  aft !  How  often  does  it  de- 
prive him  of  all  fpirit  to  good  aSions,  and  how  of- 
ten miflead  him  into  fhocking  crimes !  What  anxious 
perturbations  and  horrors  purfue  him  wherever  he 
goes,  and  how  feldom  can  he  rejoice  in  exiftence  ! 
—  And  how  can  true  religion  and  folid  piety  find 
pl^e,  where  fuperftition  and  fervile  dread  prevail  I 
But  are  true  religion  and  folid  piety,  are  filial  love  to 
God  and  filial  fatisfaftion  in  him,  is  the  rational  and 
genial  enjoyment  of  life,  the  heritage  of  only  a 
qfapfen  few,  or  at  moft  of  fome  ranks  and  claflcs  of 
men  ?  Are  they  not  the  property  ^of  mankind  as 
men ;  of  the  chriftian  as  a  chriftian  ?  Can  their 
fway  become  ever  too  general,  or  be  too  firmly 
eftablifhed  ?  Can  their  influence  on  human  conduct 
and  on  human  happinefs  ever  be  too  great  ?  And, 
if  that  be  not  poflible,  who  can  deny  the  value  of 
that  intelledual  improvement,  whereby  they  are  fo 
much  advanced,  or  who  (hall  prefume  to  prefcribe 
it  bounds  ?  No,  whoever  does  fo,  mud,  though 
|»*obably  he  will  not  confefs  it  to  himfelf,  muft 
doubt  of  the  truth,  and  hold  the  grounds  of  religionr 
to  be  very  tottering  and  infecure,  or  the  fear  that 
either  the  one  or  the  other  might  fuflfer  by  it  would 
sever  enter  his  mind« 

The  more  the  times  are  enlightened,  the  more  fe- 
Tourable  they  are  to  true  religion.  Indeed,  not  to 
every  religion ;  not  to  the  appendages  and  comnux- 
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tures  by  which  even  the  true  religion  has  been  in  all 
times  encumbered  and  disfigured.  Thefe  muft  a& 
furedly  by  degrees  fall  off,  where  greater  lights  and 
free  invefligation  obtain.  But  is  this  to  be  fet  down 
to  the  account  of  profit  or  lofe  ?  Is  it  to  be  dreaded 
or  defircd  by  the  friend  of  truth,  the  friend  of  man* 
kind  ?  Is  it  not  thofe  human  appendages  which  fo 
much  reftrain  and  enfeeble  the  effefts  of  true  re- 
ligion, that  render  what  is  called  religion  fo  unpro- 
fitable to  mod  men,  and  to  many  even  mifchievous  ? 
Examine  the  religion  of  an  unenlightened  nation,  of 
a  nation  where  implicit  faith  prevails.  In  regard 
of  the  generality  of  its  profeffors,  is  it  anything 
more  than  a  (bring  of  fentences  repeated  by  rote, 
than  a  round  of  ceremonies,  than  lip-fervice,  than 
felf-deceit  ?  The  groffeft  conceptions  of  the  deity, 
with  a  confequent  mean,  fervile,  childifli  conduA  to- 
wards him  ;  the  moft  fuperftiiious  notions  of  the  mi- 
raculous efficacy  of  certain  words  and  folemn  rites 
and  outward  aftions,  and  a  ftone-blind  confidence 
in  thefe  words  and  rites  and  actions  j  a  tormenting 
fcrupulofity  about  indifferent  things,  and  inconfider- 
ate  difregard  to  the  mod  important;  flavifh  fear» 
and  idle  hopes;  zeal  without  knowledge;  faith 
without  virtue ;  devotion  without  charity  ;  auftere 
obfervance  of  arbitrary  impofitions  and  injunaions. 
and  a  general  relaxation  of  indifpenfable*obligation«  t 
riiisis,  generally  fpeaking,  the  religion  of  every  na- 
tion where  men  fliun  the  light,  and  refufe  it  admit 
fion  to  the  human  mind.  And  is  then  fuch  a  re- 
ligion 
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Ugion  indeed  fo  refpecbble,    fo  falutaiy,   that  t 
ihould  efteem  it  inviolable  and  unimprovable,  that 
it  mud  be  fecured  againft  all  free  inveftigation,  and 
fcreened  from  the  light  ?     Admit,  that  this  invefti- 
gation,  that  this  light,  may  be  attended  by  unbe- 
Hef  inone  perfon,  a  difpofition  to  cavil  in  another, 
and  in  a  third  by  indifferency.     Will  this  be  the 
fniit  of  them  in  all  men,  muft  they  have  thefe  ef- 
fefts  for  ever  ?     Will  they  not  produce  in  many, 
will  they  not  probably  in  time  be  produdive  of 
found  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  of  inward  con- 
vidion  of  it,  in  the  generality  of  men  ?     And  da 
we  not  find,  that  where  darknefs  and  ignorance  pre- 
v^I,  as  much  at  lead  is  found  of  unbelief,  of  doubt, 
of  indifferency  in  reference  to  the  moft  effential 
points,  and  perhaps  ftill  more  ?     And  if  the  num* 
ber  of  the  outward  profeffors  of  religion   were  re- 
duced, what  would  it  lofe  by  the  defeflion  of  fuch 
felfe  or  cold  friends  ?   Would  not  the  rational  faith, 
the  belief,  founded  on  difcuffion  and  conviclion,  of 
the  reft,  be  productive  of  more  benefit,  promote 
real  virtue  and  happinefs  in  them  and  around  them, 
fo  much   the   more  ?  —  No,  true  religion   needs 
never  to  (hun  the  light ;  and  he  that  diffufes  this,  is 
at  the  fame  time  extending  the  reign  of  happinefs 
^Xid  virtue.     The  chriftian,  fays  our  text,  is  light  in 
the  Lord  ;  if,  then,  he  would  maintain  this  charac- 
ter, he  mud  behave  like  a  child  pf  light,  as  a  friend 
and  promoter  of  it. 

Enlightened 
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Enlightened  times  are  fifthly  propitious  to  virtue* 
It  is  true,  that  proficiency  in  knowledge  and  virtue 
do  not  always  proceed  with  equal  pace.  Nay,  tho 
ibrmer  may  eventually  be  detrimental  to  the  latter : 
but  afTuredly  not  upon  the  whole.  Yes,  the  virtues 
of  the  coenobite,  the  virtues  of  the  hermit,  the  virw 
tues  of  the  fanatic  of  every  denomination,  if  any  will 
call  them  by  that  name,  are  confefTedly  fufferers  by 
the  diffemination  of  knowledge ;  they  are  plants 
that  thrive  better  in  the  bofom  of  darknefs  than  by 
an  influx  of  light.  But  certainly  not  the  virtues  of 
the  ufeful  citizen,  of  the  fenfible  man,  of  the  true 
chriftian  !  What  is  virtue,  if  it  be  not  founded  on 
examination  and  choice,  but  is  the  eSeSt  of  neceffity^ 
of  conftraint,  of  fervile  fear,  or  of  mere  mechanical 
habit  ?  Does  it  deferve  that  venerable  name  ?  Is 
it  indeed  confident  with  itfelf  ?  Can  it  have  much 
inward  flrength  and  folidity  ?  Does  it  confer  any 
honour  upon  the  man  ?  Will  it  guide  and  govern 
him  in  concealment  as  well  as  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  in  common  and  familiar  life  as  well  as  in  the 
folemn  offices  of  devotion  or  in  civil  aSairs,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  liberty  and  pleafure  as  well  as  under 
the  heavy  hand  of  power,  or  beneath  the  preflure  of 
misfortunes  ?  No,  only  that  virtue  is  thoroughly 
deferving  of  the  name  which  is  a  daughter  of  light, 
the  refult  of  plain  perceptions  and  inward  conviction, 
which  is  founded  on  a  true  knowledge  of  our  na- 
ture, our  prefent  and  future  appointment,  our  car- 
riage towards  God  and  man,  towards  vifible  and  in-- 

vifible 
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tifible  things.  She  alone  is  always  equal ;  refttf 
vpon  firm,  immoveable  foundations ;  is  ever  the 
fime  in  all  times,  in  all  places,  in  all  conditions ; 
exalts  and  dignifies  whatever  a  man  does ;  accom^ 
panics  him  wherever  he  is,  and  never  deprives  him 
of  her  counfel  and  fupport.  She  alone  wants  nei- 
ther outward  coercion  nor  mechanical  impulfe,  and 
finds  in  herfelf  inducement  and  ability  enough 
for  doing  conftantly  what  is  right  and  convenient^ 
what  is  fair  and  honourable,  what  is  the  beft 
in  every  emergency.  Admit  that  we  may  fuppofe 
fuch  a  virtue  where  there  is  no  great  degree  of 
intelledual  improvement :  but  muft  not  whatever 
promotes  and  extends  the  latter  be,  fooner  or  later, 
fiaivourable  to  the  former  ?  How  much  more  fen- 
fible  and  tender  muft  the  moral  fenfe,  the  confcience 
of  the  enlightened  man,  be !  How  many  more  ar« 
guments,  and  how  much  higher  and  nobler  argu- 
ments muft  he  bring  forward  to  his  mind,  whenever 
he  has  to  chufe  between  good  and  evil,  or  between 
good  and  better !  How  much  farther  muft  his  fight 
pierce  into  the  remoter  confequences  of  his  under* 
takings  and  anions !  How  much  more  accurately 
muft  he  apply  the  general  rules  of  his  conduct  to 
every  particular  circumftance  ;  how  much  more 
eafily  conneft  the  prefent  with  the  future !  How 
much  more  nicely  will  he  difcem  femblance  from 
truth,  what  has  only  the  fpecious  appearance  of  vir- 
tue, from  virtue  herfelf !  How  much  lefs  will  he 
be  fatisficd  with  only  the  inferior  degrees  of  it ! 

5  No, 
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No,  fear  not,  ye  friends  of  Virtue,  that  the  refpedl 
of  your  friend  can  be  dimipiflied  among  mankind,  or 
her  dominion  contraded,  by  your  enlargement  of  / 
the  kingdom  of  light.  Truth  and  virtue  are  fifters, 
they  are  infeparably  conneded  together ;  the  true 
votaries  of  the  one  are  alfo  true  vots^ries  of  the  other; 
the  prevalence  of  the  latter  is  fo  much  the  more  un- 
reftraiiied,  by  how  much  the  former  is  extended  and 
advanced  ;  their  empire  is  one  and  the  fame. 

In  enlightened  times  fi3$:thly  m^pkin4  are  mors 
fociable,  are  brought  nearer  together,  conned  them- 
felves  more  intimately  with  each  other,  and  by  more 
various  ties.     Their  manners  are  rendered  mildei*! 
more  agreeable  ;  their  converfation  more  entertain* 
ing  ;  their  intercourfe  more  pleafant  and  aflfedion- 
ate ;  their  defires  and  endeavours  to  ingratiate  them- 
felves  with  each  other  are  greater.     The  higher  and 
lower  ftations  and  claffes  of  men  are  lefs  diflevered, 
intermingle  more,  have  more  common  purfuits  and 
pleafures  ;  and  thus  the  pride  of  the  one  is  abated, 
and  the  decent  confidence  of  the  other  encouraged. 
Social  pleafures  in  enlightened  times  are  multiplied, 
refined,   heightened.     They  are,  in  part,  derived 
from  fources  abfolutely  fliut  up  to  an  unenlightened 
people.     The  hiftory  of  nature  and  art,  of  the  ge- 
nerations of  men  and  the  planting  of  nations,  per- 
fonai  and  foreign  experiences  and  obferyations,  iz) 
one  cafe,  fumifli  the  richeft  and  moft  ample  materi- 
als for  difcourfe,  for  a  ufeful  as  well  as  agreeable 
cxerciie  of  the  underftmiding,  the  fagacjity,  the  dif- 
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cemment,   the  \¥it,  the  imagination,  for  the  main- 
tenance and  fupport  of  rational  cheerfulnefs  and 
mirth.     Every  man  is  more  earned  to  prefent  him- 
felf  on  the  moft  favourable  fide,  to  exchange  infor* 
mation  of  one  kind  for  information  of  another,  and 
to  impart  as  much  fatisfadtion  and  delight,  as  to  re- 
cave.     And  mud  not  this  be  a  covetable  privilege 
above  the  condition  of  unenlightened  men,  whofe 
manners  are  generally  rude  and  ferocious,  whofe 
pleafures  are  altogether  fenfual,  whofe  diverfions 
are  merely  riotous  and  noify,  whofe  perceptions  are 
to  the  laft  degree  contrafted,  whofe  converfations 
are  commonly  frivolous,  whofe  mental  faculties  are 
undeveloped  and  unexercifed,  and  whofe  deport- 
ment 13^  feldom  agreeable,  but  much  oftener  info- 
lent  and  difguding  ?  —  And  mud  not  the  advanta- 
ges of  the  former  be  in  perfeS  harmoijy  with  the  in- 
tentions of  religion  and  nature  ?      Is  it  not  the  aim 
of  both  to  unite  men  progreflively  more,  to  infpire 
^hem  with  more  and  more  love  and  efteem  for  each 
other,  to  render  them  continually  more  ufeful  and 
agreeable  to  one  another,  uniformly  more  inclined 
to  unfold  their  mutual  capacities  and  powers  by  fe- 
cial wants  and  propenfities,  by  fecial  bufinefles  and 
pleafures,  by  all  thefe  means  to  improve  the  fum  of 
their  fecial  happinefs,  and  thus  condantly  to  approx- 
imate them  to  the  true  end  of  their  exidence,  as  one 
(ingle  clofely  compared  family  of  relatives,  dwell- 
ing together  and  making  each  other  happy  ?  Grant 
however  that  this  greater  fociablenefs,  this  refine- 
ment 
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ihent  of  maimers,  this  intermixture  of  mnk^,  this 
extended  a&ion  and  adivity,  may  have  their  mi- 
avoidable  inconveniences  and  difadvantages.  Orant 
that  they  often  degenerate  into  vanity  and  frivolity  j. 
that  they  frequently  are  accompanied  by  diffimula- 
tion  and  falfehood ;  allow  that  they  diffipate  too 
much  the  attention  and  the  faculties  of  many  ;  zU 
low  that  at  times  they  infringe  on  the  rules  of  ftrifl 
propriety.  Upon  the  whole,  they  always  eflfefl  by 
far  more  good  than  harm,  occaiion  fai"  more  hap- 
pinefs  than  mifery ;  are  always  a  (tep  in  advance 
towards  the  perfection  of  human  nature^  an  allevi* 
ation  and  fweetener  of  the  troubles  of  this  terreftri- 
al  life. 

Enlightened  times  are  produdtive  of  dill  more 
good.  The  fituation  and  profeflions  of  man  are 
more  dignified  ;  and  therefore  he  has  inducements  ' 
to  fill  more  worthily  the  former  and  better  to  pro- 
fecute  the  latter.  Indeed  the  firft  beams  of  ftronger 
light  often  produce  quite  contrary  effefls.  The 
youth  who  thinks  he  has  acquired  fome  knowledge 
and  refined  his  tafte,  may  eafily  be  miiled  to  defpife 
the  fituation  and  profeflion  of  his  forefathers,  and 
to  neglect  the  affairs  of  it^  imagining  himfelf  capable 
of  greater  and  more  elevated  concerns.  But  is  this 
evil,  which  only  obtains  in  particular  inftances,  and 
for  the  moil  part  is  foon  remedied  by  the  puni(h« 
ment  that  follows  it,  or  by  maturer  judgment,  is 
this  to  be  compared  with  the  general  and  lading 
evils  which  the  defed  of  improvement  in  this  refpeA 
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naturally  brings  on  ?  How  deplorable  is  the  moral 
condition  of  a  people^  where  no  one  fees  fiairther  than 
die  contraded  fphere  of  his  art^  his  pxofeffion,  his 
trade ;  where  no  one  is  interefted  about  what  hap« 
pens  otherwife  than  as  it  regards  himfelf ;  no  one 
thinks  on  the  combination  of  the  whole  and  on  his 
influence  upon  it ;  no  one  acquires  any  knowledge 
but  what  he  abfolutely  wants  ;  none  ventures  to 
tread  out  of  the  tratk  which  his  fires  and  grandfires 
trod  before  him :  where  every  one  works  and  em- 
ploys himfelf  more  by  compulfion  than  inclination ; 
where  every  one  is  aduated  only  by  feif-intereft^and 
guided  by  cuflom ;  and  if  he  have  any  furplus  of 
dme  or  means  from  what  his  mechanical  labours 
require,  he  knows  not  what  to  do  with  either,  and 
how  to  employ  them !  But  on  the  other  hand,  let 
Kght  once  have  made  confiderable  progre£s  amongft 
a  people ;  let  men  of  all  claifes  and  conditions  have 
learnt  to  refled  more;  let  them  have  acquired 
greater  knowledge  of  their  appointment  and  that  of 
diar  brethren  ;  be  better  acquainted  with  the  wife 
ceconomy  of  God  upon  earth,  with  the  true  value 
and  coherence  of  things;  be  better  informed  in 
what  real  honour  and  dignity,  in  what  perfe&ion 
and  happinefs  confift ;  let  them  fet  about  whatever 
they  undertake  and  do,  lefs  mechanically,  with 
more  rational  confideration ;  how  quickly  will  every 
man  learn  to  prize  his  ftation,  to  underftand  the 
neceffity  and  ujility  of  it,  to  carry  on  the  bufinefsit ' 
requires  on  more  liberal  prioc^es  and  in  a  more 

dignified 
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dignified  manner^  to  jen]aj  the  beneQts  it  procuret 
him  more  rationally  and  cheerfully,  and  to  be  in  all 
refpeds  more  ufeful  to  the  community !  And  how 
much  more  mil  he  thus  promote  his  fatisfa6Uoa 
and  his  mental  perfedion !  How  differently  will  he 
find  himfelf  repaid  for  his  diligence  and  induftry  { 
When  can  he  be  deficient  in  opportunities  of  ufefiil 
employment,  and  in  fources  of  manly  recreation^ 
even  out  of  his  peculiar  circle  !  How  important, 
how  agreeable  muft  the  labours  and  affairs  of  the 
countryman,  the  artift,  the  merchant,  the  artificer, 
by  this  means  become,  when  he  profecutes  them 
with  a  liberal  mind,  free  from  prejudices,  with  aii 
underftanding  cultivated  and  accuftomed  to  reflect 
don,  and  feels  the  value  of  all  he  does !  And  how 
confiderably  would  all  thus  be  gainers !  Indeed  we 
are  ftill  very  far  ihort  of  that  degree  of  culture.  But 
if  it  be  defirable,  then  muft  likewife  the  way  that 
leads  to  it  be  good,  though  it  be  befet  with  many  ob* 
ftrudions.  Even  the  bed  field  is  not  entirely  free 
firom  weeds ;  much  lefs  that  wluch  has  fo  long  Iain 
fidlow,  which  has  fcarcely  been  begun  to  be  tilled^ 
and  which  is  fown  with  grain  that  can  never  be  per* 
k6dy  clean  and  unmixed* 

More  enlightened  times  are  laftly  preparative  to 
that  better  ftate  which  awadts  us  s^ter  death ;  and 
this  fo  furely,  as  in  that  ftate  knowledge  oi  truth 
and  fforitual  perfedion  compofe  the  foundation  of 
our  fuperior  felicity*  I  am  fenfible  that  at  prefent 
we  can  form  but  very  faint,  indefinite  ideas  of  our 
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future  (late,  and  can  know  but  extremely  little  of 
the  pecifliar  occupations  and  pleafures  of  it.  I  am 
firmly  perfuaded  likewife,  as  I  obferved  in  a  late 
difcourfe,  that  mod  of  our  knowledge,  confidered 
as  knowledge,  of  whatever  fpecies  or  kind  it  may 
be,  mud  there  fall  away  as  totally  ufelefs ;  and  that 
in  this  refpeft  the  enlightened  man,  the  man  enrich- 
ed with  all  the  treafures  of  learning,  will  have  no 
great  advantage  over  the  unlettered  and  ignorant. 
This  however  is  very  certain,  that  our  future  life  is 
linked  to  the  prefent,  that  it  is  a  fequel  of  it,  that 
the  degree  of  inward  perfeftion  we  here  attain  will 
(determine  the  point  of  perfeftion  of  which  we  (hall 
there  be  capable.  This  however  is  very  certain, 
that  in  that,  as  well  as  in  the  prefent  (late,  we  (hall 
think,  (hall  invedigate  truth,  perceive  truth :  that 
we  ihall  do  all  this  as  men,  and  that  it  will  be  fo 
much  the  more  eafy  or  difficult  for  us  to  do  this,  we 
fhall  do  it  fo  much  better  or  worfe,  as  we  have  more 
or  lefs  e^ercifed  ourfelves  in  it  here :  accordingly, 
whatever  exercifes  us  in  thought,  whatever  pro- 
inotes  intelleftual  perfection  ;  therefore  muft  greats 
er  proficiency  in  intelleftual  improvement  as  the 
ftrongeft  incentive  and  the  beft  means  to  that  end, 
be  preparative  to  that  fuperior  (late  ;  therefore  muft 
enlightened  times  have  a  real  and  great  value  in  this 
refpeft  alfo.  Are  we  already  in  this  world,  the 
children  of  light ;  do  we  here  already  live  in  the 
kingdom  of  light ;  are  we  eagerly  defirous  of  every 
ray  of  it,  however  feeble  :  then  muft  we  become 

the 
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the  fitter  for  its  brighter  mfiux,  for  its  perfeQ:  fplen* 
dor,  in  a  better  world ! 

This  will  fuf&ce,  my  pious  hearers,  for  difplaying 
the  great  value  of  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  Intel- 
ledual  acquirements,  and  for  placing  it  beyond  all 
doubt.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  draw  a  few  inferences 
from  it  in  regard  to  our  conduct. 

If  you  are  fenfible  to  the  worth  of  this  intelledual 
advancement,  ufe  all  diligence  to  turn  that  portion 
of  it  you  are  bleffed  with  to  moft  profit ;  and  caufe  it 
to  produce  in  you  that  good  which  it  has  a  tenden^ 
cy  to  produce.  The  more  enlightened  the  times  and 
the  people,  in  which,  and  amongfl:  whom  you  live  ; 
the  more  fhould  you  be  afhamed  of  ignorance,  of 
fuperftition,  of  implicit  faith,  of  thoughtlelfnefs  and 
indifference  in  reference  to  matters  which  it  behoves 
all  men,  and  confequently  you,  to  know.  There- 
fore, fhut  not  your  eyes  againd  the  light  that  fiiines 
around  you.  Walk  not  in  darknefs,  fince  the  day 
begins  to  appear.  In  regions  where  all  is  dark,  where 
ignorance  and  fuperftition  prevail  without  controul : 
there  no  man  indeed  need  be  afiiamed  of  being  ig- 
norant and  fuperftitious,  to  grope  his  way  in  the 
dark,  and  to  ftumble  or  fall  at  every  ftq>  he  takes  ; 
for  there  one  is  as  impotent  and  wretched  as  an* 
other,  and  yet  neither  believes  himfelf  either  wretch^ 
ed  or  weak.  But,  to  prefer  darknefs  to  the  Ught 
that  beams  upon  our  eyes ;  to  ftumble  and  to  fall  ill 
%  path  irradiated  by  the  fun,  as  though  it  were 
^ouded  in  the  deepeft  night }  to  remain  ftili  ]gna« 
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tkat  and  fuperftidbus  amidft  all  thb  mi^ns  to  know- 
ledge and  a  rational  faith  ;  this  indeed  degrades  a 
inan,  this  renders  hitti  groftly  criminal.  And  this,^ 
my  dear  friends,  rakj  be  more  or  lefs  the  cafe  with 
you.  "  The  night  is  for  fpent/*  may  we  likewife 
exclaim  to  you  with  an  apoftle,  the  night  is  ht 
fpent ;  ^^  the  day  is  at  hand/'  the  dawn  has  already 
*  appeared :  "  it  is  high  time  to  awake  out  of  fleep." 
The  time  is  over  aiid  gone,  when  free  refleftion  and 
m(|uiry  was  a  crime,  and  implicit  belief  meritorious : 
Hone  of  you,  except  by  his  own  fault,  can  be  defi- 
cient in  means  and  inducements  to  refle£tion,  to  re- 
fearch,  to  the  augmentation  and  improvement  of  his 
knowledge.  Avail  youifelves  of  thefe  means  and 
Inducements,  ufe  them  like  men  endowed  with  rea- 
fon,  and  as  chriftians  who  are  called  to  liberty.  Re-: 
main  not  fupine  on  the  fpot  where  tradition,  where 
vulgar  prejudice  and  old  wives'  faws  delivered  down 
fix)Tii  age  to  age  have  brought  you,  as  if  they  were 
the  boundaries  of  all  human  knowledge.  Implicitly 
follow  no  human  leader ;  from  children  proceed  to 
be  men,  who  are  learning  to  think  for  themfehes, 
to  go  alone,  and  to  proceed  with  a  firm  and  fteady 
ftep  along  the  path  of  truth.  To  think  arid  zGt  up- 
on th  roughly  tried  and  fure  principles }  conftantly 
to  be  purfuing  greater  light,  farther  certainty ;  to 
love  truth  above  all  things  and  to  receive  it  with  an 
Apen  heart,  without  fegard  to  prevailing  opinions 
and  outward  circumftanceSj  as  it  appears  to  you :  is 
|rhat  fhould  diftinguiih  you  from  Ids  enlightened 
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mm,  and  your  tinies  from  the  times  of  ignorance 
and  darknefs. 

Farther.  If  you  confefs  the  great  value,  of  intd^r 
leSual  improvement  to  a  nation,  then  let  every  one 
of  you  promote  it  according  to  his  ftation  and  in 
proportion  to  his  abilities.  Particularly  you  who 
are  teachers  of  the  people,  or  are  farther  advanced 
in  knowledge  than  the  reft.  But  do  it  with  that  pru- 
dence and  affeftion,  which  fhould  guide  and  aduate 
us  in  all  our  aflfairs,  and  moft  in  the  moil  impoxv 
tant.  Every  man  is  not  capable  of  every  truths 
Every  manner  of  producing  and  of  diiTeminating 
€ven  the  moft  generally  ufeful  truths,  is  not  the 
ieft.  Few  perfons  are  ftrong  and  liberal  minded 
enough  at  once  to  comprehend  and  adopt  and  make 
a  proper  ufe  of  truths  hitherto  unknown  to  them, 
or  even  a  confiderable  part  of  them.  A  bright  efc 
fulgence  of  light,  not  making  its  approaches  by  de- 
grees, but  fuddenly  intromitted  in  all  its  force,  fre- 
quently dazzles  more  than  it  enlightens.  No,  in 
the  moral  as  in  the  natural  world,  the  tranfition 
from  the  darknefs  of  night  to  the  full  blaze  of  noon 
muft  come  on  by  degrees,  if  mankind  are  to  enjoy 
<hat  light,  and  not  be  forced  to  ihut  their  eyes 
^gainft  it.'  Take  heed  then  not  to  &vour  j&lfehood 
and  error  by  any  means ;  and  ftill  more,  not  to 
profels  and  to  teach  them  as  verity.  Tins  is  horrible 
high*-treafon  againft  truth,  and  debafes  every  man 
Aat  does  it,  even  though  he  do  it  in  really  good  in» 
tentbns.    But  you  need  not  therefore  diredly  con^ 
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tend  agaihft  every  error ;  not  furioufly  attack  erery- 
tbing  that  either  is  or  appears  to  you  to  deferve  that 
name :  otherwife,  you  may  at  the  fame  time  fhake 
die  foundations  of  truth,  which   is  often  in   more 
than  one  refped  conne&ed  with  error,  and  thus  bar 
it  from  all  accefs  to  the  heart.     -As  little  need  you 
bellow  or  obtrude   every  truth,  without  diftin£don 
or  exception,  upon  every  human  mind.     As  every 
kind  of  grain  will  not  flourifli  in  every  foil,  fo  neither 
i&  every  truth  adapted  to  the  comprehenlion  of  every 
in(UyiduaL     Even  the  proper  field  requires  previ- 
ous culture  before  it  can  be  fown  with  any  reafoit- 
able  expeftation  of  a  plentiful  harveft*  —  Are  yon 
.ambitious  of  contributing  to  the  intelledual  im- 
provement of  your  brethren,  begin  by  fetting  their 
attention  and  curiofity  in  motion ;  bring  them  to 
the  confcious  fenfe  of  their  imperfeftions,  their  in^ 
teUeftual  wants  i  induce  them  to  think  for  them- 
felves  and  aiiifl  them  in  their  reafonings  :  condu£k 
them  to  the  track  of  truth,  and  remove  the  prind^ 
pal  impediments  and  obftruftions  out  of  their  way ) 
make  them  fee  what  they  already  know  and  believe 
in  a  clearer  light,  or  underftand  it  with  greater  per- 
fpicuity,  and  thus  accuflom  them  to  think  with  calm* 
nefs  and  precifion,  and  make  them  defirous  of  great- 
er light.  By  this  means  you  will  beft  carry  on  your 
attacks  againft  levity,  iloth,  fenfuality,  indiflFerency 
in  religious  matters,  the  low,   fervile  fear  of  man, 
fctlife  fcrupulofity,  hypocritical  piety  ;  and  thus  (lop 
up  the  fprings  of  error  and  fuperflition.     Render 
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truth  refpeSable  and  amiable  to  all  men,  by  thp 
modefty  and  meeknefs  with  which  you  deliver  it,  by 
the  hilarity,  and  ferenity  with  which  you  poflefs  and 
difplay  it,  by  the  influence  it  has  on  your  temper  and 
manners.  Recommend  and  difperfe  all  good  writ- 
ings, that  promote  reflection  among  mankind,  and 
are  favourable  to  the  knowledge  of  truth.  Pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  in(lru£tion  and  formation  of 
yoiing  perfons,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  of  greater 
proficiency  for  the  next  generation. 

In  fine,  if  you  confefs.  the  value  of  greater  intel- 
ledual  improvement,  and  actually  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  it ;  walk,  as  we  are  exhorted  to  do  in  our 
text,  as  children  of  light.  Let  your  light  fo  fhine 
before  men,  that  they,  feeing  your  good  works^ 
may  glorify  your  father  who  is  in  heaven.  Live  a$ 
men  who  profefs  the  truth,  and  are  become  wife  an4 
free  by  the  knowledge  of  it.  Let  its  light  not  merely 
have  an  influence  on  your  mind,  but  let  it  govern 
your  heart  and  adluate  your  whole  demeanour.  Be 
faithful  to  your  conviftions.  Exhibit  your  cha- 
rafter  as  much,  and  even  more,  by  generous  fend- 
ments  and  good  deeds,  than  by  juft  conceptions. 
Light,  that  does  not  at  once  animate,  warm  and 
fertilize,  knowledge  that  does  not  make  us  wifer 
and  better,  is  of  no  great  value,  is  frequently  more 
prejudicial  than  ufeful  to  us.  Your  progrefs  in 
knowledge  fliould  be  not  fo  much  an  ultimate  ob« 
jeGtj  as  means  to  higher  aims ;  means  to  purer  vir- 
tue,  to  greater  perfedion  and  happii^efs.    The  truth 
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that  rergns  in  your  ideas  fiiould  Kkewife  reign  in 
your  feelings^  in  your  views  and  endeavours,  in 
your  difpofidons  and  adions,  in  your  whole  deport* 
meat..  Only  by  judging  in  every  concern,  by  being 
di^>ofed  in  every  circumftance,  and  by  a&ing  in 
every  occurrence,  as  the  nature  and  conftitution  of 
k  requires,  and  is  confiftent  with  yom*  correlative  fi- 
tuations^  win  you  be  ever  advancing  nearer  to 
perfe&ion  and  to  ks  fupreme  and  eternal  original, 
the  deity ;  only  thus  the  knowledge  of  truth  can 
and  will  become  to  you  a  never-failing,  a  conftantly 
^gmenting  fource  of  happinefs» 
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SERMON    XXXVIH. 


The  Value  of  AffdQtoris  and  Tribulatims. 


/^  OD,  parent  and  lord  of  unlverfal  natnre,  thou 
haft  pliccd  us  here  in  a  ftate  of  difcipline  and 
exercife.  Here  we  are  never  entirely  that  which, 
according  to  our  native  tendencies,  according  to 
our  faculties  and  capacities  we  may  and  (hould 
be.  But  it  is  thy  gracious  will  that  thefe  difpofi- 
lions,  thefe  faculties,  thefe  capacities  fliould  here  be 
gradually  unfolded,  formed,  brought  into  aSion. 
Here  we  are  in  the  ftate  of  infancy,  but  by  it  we 
are  gradually  to  grow  up  to  maturity*  Yes,  hpre 
thou  wouldft  educate  us  for  a  fphere  of  exertion 
more  extenfive  and  brilliant,  for  a  better,  a  fnpe- 
rior  life,  and  train  us  up,  by  various  exercifee  to 
the  occupations  and  felicities  of  it*  AH  that  tve 
h&re  are  and  do,  that  we  enjoy  and  fuffer^  all  that 
happens  to  us,  are  lb  many  means  to  this  exalted 
purpofe.  Ail  is  calculated  to  render  us  more  inteU 
Hgent,  wifer,  better,  more  perfeft.  In  this  view 
haft  thou,  wifely  gracious,  fubjeded  us  and  all  that 
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is  around  us  to  fo  many  accidents  and  viciffitudes^ 
for  our  trial  and  exercife.  To  this  end  haft  thou 
ftrewn  our  courfe  with  fo  many  difficulties  and  im- 
pediments that  call  forth  every  effort,  every  exer- 
tion of  our  faculties.  To  this  end  haft  thou  fo 
clofely  and  fo  varioufly  interfperfed  light  and  dark- 
nefs,  joys  and  forrows,  progrefs  and  oppofition, 
profperity  and  adverfity  in  our  prefent  ftate,  leading 
us  to  our  appointment  one  while  on  a  plain  and 
even  path  and  then  by  rugged  ways.  Oh  might 
we  fuffer  ourfelves  always  to  be  led  and  diredked  by 
thee,  our  Father,  as  obedient  children !  Even  then 
fubmit  to  thy  guidance,  when  it  is  at  variance  with 
our  inclinations  and  defigns,  when  we  are  unable 
to  difcover  the  end  and  aim  of  it !  Might  we  ac-^ 
cuftom  ourfelves  to  look  up  to  thee,  who  difpofeft 
of  human  affairs,  not  with  reverence  only,  but 
with  confidence  and  joy.  In  the  moft  diftreffing 
and  alarming  fituation,  may  we  fee  thy  mercy  (hin- 
ing  through  the  cloud,  and  difcern  thy  hand  con- 
ducting us  by  the  various  meafures  of  thy  provi- 
dence to  regions  of  neverfailing  happinefs  !  Know- 
ing that  even  thy  feyereft  correftion  is  the  correftion 
of  a  father,  of  the  wifeft  and  tendereft  of  fathers  j 
affuredly  convinced  that  thy  purpofes  can  never 
fail,  that  thou  bell  knoweft  how  to  complete  them, 
and  that  thy  everlafting  purpofe  is  and  can  be 
no  other  than  to  render  us  happy  !  Yes,  in  this 
affurance  we  will  refign  ourfelves  entirely  to  thee.  -* 
with  filial  confidence  j  entirely  acquiefce  in  thee  and 
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thy  decrees  ;  and  thankfully  receive  from  thy  hand 
as  benefaflions,  good  and  evil,  joys   and   forrows* 
Oh  lead  and  guide  us  by  thy  counfel !     Thy  couxi- 
fel  is  evjr  wife  and  good.     Condufted  by  thee, 
we  (hall  never  go  aftray.     Under  thy  protefiioa 
and  thy  guidance  we  fliall  infallibly  reach  the  mark 
of  our  high  calling.     God,  ftrengthen  and  confirm 
us  in  thefe  pious  fentiments,  and  grant  that  the 
meditations  we  are  now  about  to  begin  in  this  view 
may  be  bleifed.  '  Thefe  our  humble  fupplications 
we  prefent  unto  thee"  as  the  followers  of  thy  (on 
Jefus,  who  has  taught  us  to  know  and  to  love  thee 
as  our  common  parent ;  and,  as  believers  in  that 
gofpel,  which  encourages  all  men  to  addrefs  thee 
as  their  God  and  father,  and  to  hope  for  iky  fa- 
vour in  the  praftice  of  truth  and  righteoufnefs,  we 
conclude  them  in  his  words  :  Our  father,  &c. 
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KochaQcmngfor  the  prefent  feemeth  to  I  '^  joyous,  l>iit  griev- 
ous ;  iicverthdefs,  afterward  It  yielclcth  the  peaceable  iVuic 
of  rightcoufncfs  unto  them  which  are  cxerciledtherehj. 

r^OD  loves  his  creatures  of  the  human  race. 
This  all  nature  proclaims  aloud.  This  is  de- 
clared by  all  the  capacities  and  powers  that  God  has 
given  us,  all  the  arrangements  he  has  made  in  the 
moral  and  the  phyfical  world.     Happinels  is  our 
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true,  our  total  deftination ;  the  deftination  of  alt 
that  exifts  and  lives,  and  is  fufceptible  of  happinefs. 
To  this  end  has  he  made  us ;  to  this  end  has  he 
al&gned  us  this  part  of  his  dominion  for  the  place 
of  our  abode,  and  embellifhed  it  with  fo  many- 
beauties  and  bleflings ;  to  this  end  has  he  placed  us 
in  the  various  connections  wherein  we  (land  with  the 
inaterial  and  the  fpiritual  world.  He  has  likewife 
excited  in  us  all  a  third,  an  ardent  thirfl  after  hap- 
pinefs  ;  and  how  is  it  poflible  that  he,  the  Allgra- 
cious,  fhould  have  raifed  in  us  this  third,  and  not 
have  fumifhed  us  with  the  means  of  aiTuaging  it! 
—  No,  we  are  furrounded  on  all  fides  with  fources 
of  pleafure  and  delight,  inviting  us  to  enjoyment, 
no  Icfs  diverfified  than  exuberant,  and  which  we 
can  never  entirely  exhauft,  nor  each  of  their  feve- 
ral  kinds* 

And  yet  man,  this  creature  fo  beloved  of  God, 
and  fo  evidently  ordained  to  happinefs,  frequently 
meets  with  grievous  afflidions ;  and  no  one  yet  of 
all  our  race  has  ever  paffed  his  life  without  having 
fuffered  more  or  lefs.  *  Are  then  thefe  afflidions 
.at  ftrife  with  our  deftinalion  ?  Do  they  exclude 
us  from  the  path  of  happinefs  ?  Have  they  a  ten- 
dency to  defeat  the  purpofes  of  our  Creator,  the 
plans  of  almighty  goodnefs  ?  No,  that  were 
impoflible ;  even  thefe  affliftions  muft  tend  to  fome- 
thing  good,  muft  poflfefs  a^  certain  value,  muft 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  our  happinefs : 
otherwife  God,  who   loves  us  with  paternal  ten- 
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demefs,  and  would  have  us  happy  and  joyful  as  his 
children,  certainly  would  never  allow  them  to  be- 
fall us. 

And  thus  the  matter  (lands,  my  dear  friends, 
even  afHi£Uons,  even  tribulations  are  good ;  are 
benefaftions  of  our  heavenly  Father.  They  «are 
means,  harfli  and  unpleafant  indeed,  but  efEcacious 
and  falutary  means,  for  our  purification,  for  our 
amendment,  our  higher  perfeftion.  They  lead  us 
a  rough  and  dreary  way,  a  way  often  moiflened 
with  tears  and  the  fvveat  of  our  brows  ;  but  a  way 
that  terminates  in  happinefs.  Of  this  our  own  rea* 
fon  and  experience  will  not  permit  us  to  doubt ; 
and  the  facrcd  books  confirm  what  they  teach  us, 
in  a  manner  the  moft  exprefs.  '*  No  chaftening,*' 
fays  the  apoftle  in  our  text,  *'  for  the  prefent 
feemeth  to  be  joyous,  but  grievous :"  all  feverity 
is  repugnant  and  difagreeable  to  us  while  we 
feel  it.  *'  Neverthelefs,  afterward  it  yieldeth  the 
peaceable  fruit  of  righteoufnefs  to  them  which  are 
exercifed  thereby  :**  in  the  fequel  it  produces  the 
beft  effedb  to  them  who  allow  themfelves  to  be 
correded  by  it,  by  rendering  them  good  and  vir- 
tuous. "  It  is  good  for  me,**  fays  the  pfalmift, 
"  that  I  have  been  afflifted,  that  I  might  learn  thy 
ftatutes."  And  the  apoftles  of  Jefus,  in  behalf  of 
themfelves  and  their  fellow-chriftians,  glory  alfo  in 
tribulations,  knowing  that  ^^  tribulation  iftrorketh 
)yatieoce;  and  patience  experience;  and  experi- 
ence,  hope;  and  hope  maketh  not  afhamed." 
May  we  then,  my  devout  audience,  learn  to  tak^ 
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the  afilifUons  and  tribulations  of  our  lives,  no  lefs 
than  the  proper  goods  and  fatisfiaclions  of  them, 
for  what  they  are  and  ought  to  be,  and  employ 
ihem  to  the  advancement  of  our  happinefs !  My 
defign  is,  .by  my  prefent  difcourfe,  to  give  fome 
direfUon  to  your  refleftions  upon  thenu  To  which 
purpofe  I  fhall  examine  with  you  the  value  of  af- 
flidions  and  tribulations  in  regard  to  human  happi- 
nefs, and  to  that  end  firfl  (Iiew,  how  and  to  wfaat 
amount  afflidions  and  tribulations  have  a  real 
value ;  and  then,  what  gives  them  that  value^ 
wherein  it  confifts,  bow  they  have  a  tendency  to 
further  our  happinefs. 

AfSiftions  and  tribulations  have  no  value  as  ulti- 
mate objeSs,  but  only  as  means.  They  are  not 
in  themfelves  either  good  or  wholefome,  but  only 
in  regard  of  their  efFefts.  /^ffliftions  are  and  mufl* 
evei'  continue  to  be  affliSions ;  difagreeable,  pain- 
ful fenfations.  Tribulatix)ns  are  and  muft  ever  re- 
main tribulations;  accidents  and  occurrences  that 
are  adverfe  to  our  nature,  and  hoftile  to  our  views 
and  defires.  While  they  are  prefent,  fays  our  text, 
we  think  them  unpleafant  and  grievous ;  and  this 
of  themfelves  they  a6hially  are.  They  are  medi- 
cines, bitter  medicines,  which  are  not  prefcribed 
on  account  of  the  pleafantnefs  of  their  tafte,  but 
only  as  good  againft  difeafes,  and  which  probably 
we  muft  be  long  plagued  and  tormented  with  be- 
fore we  are  completely  recovered.  They  are  exer- 
-cifes,  not  enjoined  us  on  their  own  account,  but 
-for  the  fake  of  their  effed^.    The  fchpols  confidered 
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6s  fchoolsy  have  no  great  value.  It  is  not  the  re* 
ftraints  they  impofe  on  our  liberty ;  it  is  not  thef  toil-* 
fome  application  they  at  one  time  induce  atid  at  an^^ 
other  compel  us  to  exert  j  not  the  chaftifement  they 
beftow  on  the  negligent  fcholar^  for  his  puniflunent 
and  correction,  that  make  them  defirable^  It  is  only 
the  good  confequences  of  thefe  hard  reftraints,  of 
thi&  laborious  afOduityy  of  this  grievous  chaftening : 
only  the  ufeful  knowledge,  the  better  difpofitions^ 
the  good  habitudes,  we  thereby  acquire,  that  con* 
fer  its  whole  value  on  whatever  we  do  and  tnSet 
there.  So  alfo  ficknefles,  misfortunes^  lofles  of 
goods  and  honours,  lofles  of  patrons  and  fiiendst 
the  failure  of  plans  and  undertakings,  poverty, 
humiliations,  perfecutions,  and  whatever  elfe  op« 
prefles  and  afflids  mankind,  have  only  fo  far  any 
real  worth,  as  by  their  means  we  become  wifer  and 
better  and  happien 

Hence  it  naturally  follows  fecondly,  that  they 
acquire  this  value  only  by  the  ufe  we  make  ot 
them.  Not  every  man  to  whom  medicine  is  ad« 
miniftered,  or  who  voluntarily  takes  it  of  himfelf^ 
will  thereby  be  healed.  There  iquft  be  vital  pow* 
era  yet  remaining  in  him  ;  he  muft  not  purpofely 
hinder  and  diminifh  the  effe&s  of  the  medicine  he 
has  taken ;  he  mud  do  or  abftain  from  many 
things,  which  at  other  times  he  need  not  do  or  ab« 
ftain  from,  and  fo  frame  his  whole,  condud  as  is 
befitting  his  prefent  condition*  Not  every  one  who 
frequents  the  fchools,  and  allows  himfelf  to  be  in« 

g  ^   .    .  ftru&ed 
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^  ftrufted  or  is  forced  to  be  taught,  will  learn  what 

■  they  are  adapted  to  teach.  Many  a  one  will  leave 
them  as  ignorant  and  unqualified,  probably  more 
corrupted  and  vicious,  than  he  was  before.  It  is 
only  the  attentive,  the  ftudious,  the  obedient  fcho- 
lar,  who  willingly  imbibes .  inftruftion  and  profits 
\>y  difcipline,  that  returns  from  them  enriched  with 
the  treafures  of  wifdom,  and  blefles  the  man  that 
entered  him  there.  If  we  would  have  afflictions 
and  tribulations  to  be  of  real  value  to  us ;  we  muft 
life  them  aright :  we  muft  account  them  juft  what 
they  are ;  muft  confider  f hem  in  their  dependency 
on  God  and  his  will ;  muft  refle£k  upon  them, 
view  them  on  their  moral  fide,  attend  to  the  de- 
fign  of  them,  and  demean  ourfelves  in  all  refpefts 
according  to  our  fituation,  as  it  is  altered  by  them*  ^ 
In  fhort,  afflidions  and  tribulations  have  often 
no  more  than  a  comparative  value,  only  inafmuch 
as  they  fnatch  us  from  the  dangers  of  an  uninter* 
rupted  profperit}%  and  teach  us  what  that  could 
never  inform  us  of,  or  lead  us  to  a  point  of  wif- 
dom and  virtue  to  which  profperity  could  never 
conduft  us.  On  this  principle,  they  are  not  necef- 
fary  to  all  men  in  the  fame  kind  and  to  the  fame 
degree.  There  are  children  who  may  be  educated 
by  carefl'es  alone ;  there  are  others  that  require  a 
harflier  difcipline.     The  former  have  a  tender  and 

fufceptible  heart;  feel   the  whole  value  of  every 
kindnefs  fhewn  to  them ;  think  nobly ;  and  find  no 

Aity,  no  facrifice,  too  painful  whereby  they  may 

teftify 
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teftify  their  gratitude  to  their  foeaefaflors,  their 
friends,  their  tutors  and  conduQors:  the  latter 
fort  are  obftinate,  headftrong,  felfifh ;  are  far  lefs 
tradable,  much'  harder  to  be  governed,  and  there- 
fore require  to  be  more  forcibly  agitated,  require 
to  be  often  feverely  chaftifed,  before  they  can  be 
brought  to  fubmiflion  and  obedience.  So  likewife 
there  are  men  of  generous  and  noble  fouls,  whom 
profperity  neither  fafcinates  nor  hardens,  neither 
feducing  them  into  folly,  nor  plunging  them  in 
vice  ;  who  find,  in  every  benefit  they  receive  from 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  frefli  incitement  to  juf- 
tice,  and  frefh  impufe  to  beneficence ;  and  who, 
thoroughly  impreifed  with  the  love  of  God  and 
man,  require  no  other  motives  to  make  the  befl:, 
the  moft  generally  ufeful  application  of  all  that  they 
are  and  have.  But  poffibly  there  may  be  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  fuch  as  know  not  how  to  bear 
uninterrupted  fuccefs,  who  by  it  would  engounter 
the  riik  of  lofing  all  fenfe  of  obligation  and  virtue, 
all  fentiment  of  religion,  all  the  feelings  of  huma- 
nity, and  fall  by  little  and  little  into  the  moft  aban- 
doned profligacy.:  and,  if  thefe  perfons  are  fnatch- 
ed  from  this  danger  by  afflictions  and  tribulations ; 
if  by  their  means  every  deadened  fentiment  to 
what  is  beautiful  and  good  be  reftored  to  motion  ^ 
then  certainly  muft  affli<Slions  and  tribulations  be  to 
them  of  far  greater  value  than  the  moft  flourifhing 
profperity* 

ft  3  And 
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And  this,  my  pious  hearers,  is  the  true  ftate  of 
the  cafe.  To  convince  ourfelyes  of  it,  we  need 
only  proceed  to  examine  a  little  more  circumftan-^ 
dally  what  it  is  that  gives  human  fuflFerings  and 
tribulations  this  value^  or  wherein  it  confifts,  and 
how  they  tend  to  advance  our  happinefs. 

Afflididns  and  tribulations  are,  in  the  firft  place 
well  adapted  to  lead  a  man  to  ferious  refle£tions  on 
himfelf,  on  the  true  end  of  his  creation,  on  his 
condition  and  the  way  to  happinefs,  to  imprint 
thofe  reflections  on  his  mind,  and  a&ually  to  fet 
him  forward  on  that  way.  How  rarely  are  thef^ 
refle&ions  made  amidft  the  captivating  fplendour, 
amidft  the  confiifed  noife,  the  dizzinels,  the  delu- 
live  glare,  the  intpxication,  that  commonly  attend 
on  profperity!  How  feldom  there  can  ferious 
thoughts  obtain  a  hearing !  How  quickly  are  they 
feared  away  by  the  oflentation  of  the  luxurious, 
the  flrife  of  tongues,  the  impertinences  of  the  idle, 
the  lies  of  the  vain,  the  fcandal  of  the  malicious, 
the  flanders  of  the  de£uner,  the  voice  of  the  flat«^ 
terer,  and  all  that  world  of  iniquity,  whi(:h  pro* 
ceeds  from  the  tongue  |  How  feldom  there  does 
a  man  defcend  into  himfelf !  Delighting  to  wan- 
der abroad,  and  &mi}iar  everywhere,  how  apt  is 
he  to  be  a  flranger  ^t  home,  a  ftranger  to  his  own 
character,  a  flranger  to  his  own  heart,  a  flranger 
to  all  that  it  is  important  for  a  rational  creature  to 
l^now.  How  eafily  does  he  overlook  and  forget 
f41  his  ipward  defe&s,  all  his  fpiritual  wants,  in  the 

pofleffioi) 
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poflef&on  and  enjoyment  of  fo  many  outward  ad*« 
vantages  !  How  apt  is  he  there  to  exchange  reality 
for  appearances,  to  confound  what  he  is  with  what 
he  has,  and  to  lofe  fight  of  himfelf  and  his  proper 
felicity  anlidfl:  the  enchanting  vifions  that  float  upon 
his  mind  !  —  But^  when  the  fcene  changes ;  wheu 
all  ihefe  fhining  images  difappear  from  his  view ; 
when  the  companionable  buffoon,  the  fcoflfer,  the 
fycophant,  the  felfe  friend,'  forfake  his  unhappy 
houfe  'y  when  all  is  hufli  and  quiet  around  him,  and 
all  things  awe  him  into  folemn  gravity ;  then  ht 
(lands  dill,  awakes  from  his  dream,  grows  atteui- 
tive  to  himfelf,  difcovers  the  emptinefe  of  his  hearty 
and  the  inftability  of  fortune ;  and  what  is  more 
natural  than  for  him  to  enter  upon  thefe  or  jQmilar 
confiderations :  What  is  it  then  properly  that  is  fo 
much  akered  within  me,  or  of  me,  or  about  xne  f 
Js  it  myfelf,  or  is  it  (he  objedls  around  ?  Do  they 
eflentially  belong  to  me,  or  do  they  only  ftand  ia 
a  certain  relation  to  me  for  a  period  of  time^ 
Does  my  whole,  does  my  principal  happineis  conr 
fifl:  indeed  ia  them  ?  Is  the  lofs  of  them  utterly 
irreparable?  The  riches  I  pofleffed,  were  they 
myfelf  ?  Were  the  honours  and  the  magnificence 
that  furrounded  nie,  were  they  me  ?  My  ruined 
health,  was  that  myfelf?  Am  I  not  juft  what  I 
was  ye(terday.asLd  the  day  before?  Jufl:  as  fen- 
iible,  or  ju^l  as  fenfelefs,  jufl  as  good,  or  jufl:  as 
bad,  as  heretofore  ?  A^d  what  is,  now,  the  pur« 
port  ipf  my  ej^ftejice  ?    Am  I  here  that  I  may  be 
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rich  and  great,  that  I  may  fliine  and  glitter  among 
my  brethren,  that  I  may  gratify  all  my  fenfual  de- 
fires,  that  I  may  hxe  fumptuoufly  and  live  joyoufly 
every  day  ?  lliat  does  not  depend  upon  me,  that  is 
fubjed  to  a  thoufand  accidents  !  That  neither  can 
all  men  be  and  do !  That  neither  can  any  be  and 
do  fo  long  as  they  could  wiih !  Would  providence 
have  permitted  all  thefe  things  to  be  liable  to  fo 
many  revolutions  and  changes,  if  they  were  our  fo- 
vereign  good,  if  we  were  to  fulfil  the  defign  of  our 
being  on  earth  by  the  poffeffion  and  enjoyment  of 
them  ?  No,  that  mud  be  attainable  in  every  Ration ; 
it  mufl  be  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  as  well  as 
the  rich,  of  the  low  as  well  as  the  high,  of  the  fick 
as  well  as  the  healthy,  of  the  unfortunate  as  well  as 
the  profperous ;  it  muft  therefore  confift  in  more 
effential,  more  permanent  thhigs.  And  muft  not 
wifdom  and  virtue,  muft  not  fpiritual  perfeftion,  be 
this  fovereign  good  ?  They  are  indeed  intimately 
and  Infeparably  connefted  with  myfelf,  with  me. 
Of  them  no  misfortune  can  rob  me !  They  necef- 
farily  adhere  neither  to  riches  nor  to  poverty  ;  nei- 
ther to  inferior  nor  to  fuperior  ftation,  neither  to 
health  nor  ficknefs  !  Thefe  I  may  poffefs,  enjoy, 
and  infinitely  augment,  in  the  humbleft  obfcurity 
as  well  as  in  the  glare  of  a  court,  in  a  cottage  as 
well  as  in  a  palace,  in  folitude  as  well  as  in  the 
moft  numerous  and  brilliant  affemblies  !  They,  can 
render  me  inwardly  tranquil,  contented,  happy,  in 
every  condition  !     Even  death   itfelf  cannot  d§- 

fpoil 
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fpoil  roe  of  them  !  I  take  them  \nth  me  into  the 
grave  and  into  the  future  world  !  And  can  I  then 
purchafe  them  at  too  dear  a  rate  ?  Can  that  be  de» 
trimental  to  me,  can  that  be  a  misfortune  which 
make$  me  a  fharer  in  thofe  goods,  or  which  allows 
me  to  aijoy  them  more,  and  to  a  larger  extent  ?  — 
If  then  tribulations,  my  pious  heaters,  rouze  and 
lead  a  perfon  to  fuch  refleftions,  to  fuch  confider* 
ations,  to  fuch  conclufions,  what  a  value  muft  thej 
be  of  to  him! 

Affi£Hon6  and  tribulations  teach  us,  farther,  to 
form  jufter  efUmatcs  of  worldly  endowments,  aad 
to  moderate  our  avidity  and  our  affe&ion  for  them* 
How  many  a  perfon,  whofe  heart  was  entirely  wrap- 
ped up  in  thefeobjefts,  who  was  the  flave  of  them^ 
who  knew  no  happinefs  but  what  they  procured  or 
promifed  him,  has  learnt  in  this  fchool  to  efteem 
them  as  what  they  actually  are !     Yes,  when,  con^ 
fined  by  pain  and  iicknefs,  he  could  no  longer  en-  - 
joy  them  ;  when  trouble  and  anxiety  rendered  them 
infipid  ;  when  he  fufFered  under  the  lols  of  them  j 
when  fome  reverfe  of  circumfhinces  has  ihaken  the 
proud  edifice  of  his  fortune,  and  threaten^  him 
with  its  fall ;  when  death  has  ravi(hed  from  him  his 
patron  or  the  beloved  of  liis  heart :  then  the  fcales 
fall  off  from  his  eyes ;  be  then  intimately  feels  how 
much  thefe  goods  were  tranfitory  an^worthlefs, 
how  incapable  they  are  to  render  a  man  wholly  and 
conftantly  happy,  and  how  inadequate  to  the  vehe^ 
ment  efforts  that  are  made  to  procure  thenu    Now 

die 
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the  glare  of  external  objeas  difappears.  Now  the 
chains  that  bound  him  to  the  world  are  broken. 
Now  he  trufts  no  longer  to  the  fupport  of  a  frail 
reed,  as  though  he  leaned  againfl  a  rock.  Now  he 
depends  no  more  upon  goods  that  were  only  lent 
him,  as  if  they  were  his  inamifiible  property  j  con- 
fides no  more  in  diftindions  that  every  accident  may 
annul,  in  ftrength  that  may  fo  fuddenly  be  loft,  in 
men  that  may  die  to-day,  in  a  life  that  is  fo  Ihort 
and  precarious.  And,  fince  his  avidity  for  happi* 
nefs  dill  remains  equally  keen,  equally  infatiable ; 
he  therefore  direds  it  towards  other  goods,  that  are 
more  durable,  and  more  worthy  of  his  endeavours. 
Now  he  learns  to  prefer  internals  to  externals,  wjf- 
dom  and  virtue  to  honours  and  wealth,  intelledual 
Joys  to  fenfual  pleafures,  the  unfeen  to  the  vifible, 
the  creator  to  the  creature.  And  how  greatly  muft 
he  thus  be  the  gainer !  How  much  feldomer  now 
does  he  exert  his  faculties  in  vain  1  How  much  more 
rarely  do  his  hopes  and  expe6tation3  fail  him !  How 
much  firmer  is  his  wel&re  fixt !  And  mufl  not;  th^ 
tribulations  which  have  helped  him  to  this  fituation, 
be  of  great  value  to  him  ? 

In  Uke  manner  afflidions  and  tribulations  ve« 
ry  frequently  teach  us  temperance,  felf-govem*^ 
ment,  and  the  art  of  difpenfing  with  many  things. 
To  this  we  are  fir II  urged  by  dire  necefGty^  We 
cannot,  we  fhould  not  any  longer  ^o  particular 
•things,  any  longer  lead  a  particular  kind  of  life, 
any  longer  partake  of  certain  araufements^  We 
have  loft  the  means  ^d  tlKi  right  to  them.  We  muft 
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now  fubmit  to  certain  reftridions.    By  degrees  we 
become  ufed  to  them ;  they  grow  eafy,  agreeable 
to  as ;  we  fmd  many  confiderable  advantages  ia 
them.     Now  we  z&  from  inclination,  from  prind* 
pie ;  we  now  feel  ourfelves  more  free,  more  inde- 
pendent on  outward  things  ;  find  ourfelves  lefs  a£> 
fefted  by  the  inconftancy,  and  lels  liable  to  the\ 
ftrokes  of  fortune ;  learn  to  endure  quiet,  to  efteem 
privacy,  to  love  and  profit  by  retirement,  and  by 
all  thefe  things  become  better  and  more  a^compliih- 
ed.     What  numbers  have  for  the  firft  time  learnt  to 
govern  themfelyes,  and  to  imderftand  and  enjoy  true 
freedom  in  thefe  fchools  of  tribulation !     What 
numbers  have  been  fnatched,  indeed  againft  their 
will,  but  to  their  real  happinefs,  from  a  perpetual 
round  of  frivolous  amufements,  where  they  could 
never  be  in  a  proper  frame  of  mind,  never  be  elated 
in  their  lives  with  full  confqioufnefs,  never  as  ra« 
tional  beings,  where  they  were  the  lamentable  fport 
tof  their  own  paflions  and  the  paifions  of  others  ! 
How  many  have  there  been  taught  to  fubdue  thofe 
lufts,  in  the  fervice  of  which  they  were  formerly 
forced  to  drudge  like  Qayes,  and  to  deprive  them* 
felves  of  a  thoufand  things,  and  to  forego  them  withi> 
out  uneaiinels,  which  till  now  were  to  them  urgent 
wants !     They  are  now,  in  feveral  refpeds,  more 
drcumfcribed,  but  on  the  whole,  more  free ;  are 
)eft  more  alone,  but  are  more  fatisfied  with  them^ 
felvesy  and  happier  in  the  filent  enjoyment  of  their 
pw^heartSy  , 
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Afiliftions  and  tribulations  are  fourthly  very  of- 
ten a  fchool  of  humanity,  and  the  milder  virtues  of 
Ibcial  life ;  and  what  a  value  mud  this  alfo  confer 
upon  them  !     But  too  frequently  does  uninterrupt* 
ed  fuccefs  render  us  obdurate,  infenfible,  unfeeling 
to  the  neceffities  of  others-     The  profperous  man 
can  feldom  form  td  himfelf  a  juft  reprefentation  of 
the  miferies  of  the  diftreffed ;  his  ftation,  his  affairs, 
his  companies,  keep  him  commonly  far  aloof  from 
the  fight  of  them.     The  healthy  and  robuft   very 
frequently  imagine  the  complaints  of  pain  and  dif- 
cafe  to  be  exaggerated  or  affefted,  have  had  no  fi« 
milar  fenfations,  and  if  they  do  not  abfolutely  dif- 
pute  thofe  of  others,  yet  their  ftrong  nervous  fyftem 
h  but  little  moved  at  the  recital  of  them.     He  with 
whom  all  things  fucceed,  is  but  too  apt  to  blame  an* 
other,  who   laments  over  defeated  plans,  thwarted 
expeftations,  or  fruflrated   labours  and  attempts, 
and  to  charge  him  with  imprudence  and  bad  ma«> 
nagement.     And  how  much  mud  this  attenuate 
his  compadion !  —  But  the  man  that  has  fuffered 
himfelf,  my  dear  friends,  oh  he  feels  the  forrows  of 
his  brother  in  a  different  way  ;  he  fmarts  at  the  very 
fight  of  the  fufierer  of  pain,  he  mingles  his  tears 
with  the  tears  of  the  mourner,  he  feels  every  ftroke 
that  falls  on  another,  as  if  he  were  fmitten  himfelf. 
Every  fear  his   pafl  fufferings  have  left  upon  his 
heart  pains  him  afrefh,  and  gives  him  fo  quick  a 
fenfe  of  the  fufferings  of  another,  as  will  certainly 
pot  leave  h]|n  either  indifferent  or  inactive.     He 

who 
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ivho  has  himfelf  borne  the  weight  of  misfortune^ 
feels  alfo  how  hard  it  preflfes  when  he  hears  another 
groan  beneath  it,  and  finds  within  him  the  ftrongefl: 
impulfe  to  alleviate  that  burden,  if  he  cannot  totally 
remove  it.     He  who  has  himfelf  experienced  how 
eafily  the  wifefl  plans  may  be  fruftrated,  how  often 
the  bed  undertakings  fail,  how  often  fwiftnefs  will 
not  fucceed  in  the  race,  nor  ftrength  in  the  confiid| 
nor  prudence  in  bufinefs,  how  much  in  all  thefe  re* 
fpe£ls  depends  on   fortune  and  propitious  circum« 
fiances,  he  will  certainly  deem  otherwife  of  him  who 
aAually  fuffers  under  thefe  trials,  will  judge  him 
with  much  more  lenity,  not  condemn  him  with  fe» 
verity,  not  impute  his  misfortune  to  him  as  a  crime, 
and  not  fhut  up  his  bowels  of  compaffion  from  him. 
He  who  has  himfelf  experienced  how  fweet  the  par- 
ticipations, the  comfort,  the  affiftances  of  a  friend 
are  in  diftrefs  ;  how  the  heart  is  thus  relieved,  th^ 
profpeft  cleared  up,  the  hopes  revived,  when  a  matt 
can  pour  out  his  forrows  into  the  bofom  of  another^ 
when  he  feels  that  he  is  not  abandoned  by  all  men, 
that  he  is  not  left  to  fuffer  alone,  and  may  venture 
to  affure  himfelf  of  a  guide  and  fupport  even  along 
the  ruggedeft  path  of  life :  whoever  has  made  trial 
of  this,  oh  how  will  he  run  to  open  his  heart  to  the 
fufferings  of  his  friend  and  his  brother,  to  give  him 
a  vent  for  his  forrows,  to  receive  his  complaints,  and 
to  dry  up  his  tears ;  how  eagerly  will  he  do  all  that 
in  him  lies  to  throw  fome  light  upon  his  darknefs, 
and  to  confole  and  revive  him !     And  how  gentle, 

how 
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how  complacent,  how  ferviceable,  how  human^ 
how  beneficent,  mud  thefe  experiences  and  fenfa* 
tions  render  him  in  general  to  all  mankind  ! 

Afflidions  and  tribulations  are  qften  a  fchool  of 
many  other  virtues,  and  particularly  of  the  pureft 
devotion.  How  can  we  better  learn  refignation, 
abfolute,  unlimited  fubmiflion  to  the  will  of  God, 
than  when  his  will  is  in  oppofition  to  our  own^  and 
he  demands  of  us  the  facrifice  of  fuch  things  as  had 
the  whole  attachment  of  our  heart ;  and  yet  we  fub- 
init  to  his  will,  and  acknowledge  his  will  to  be  right 
tod  expedient  and  unblameable ;  and  yet  without 
hefitation  make  him  thefe  facrifices,  cod  as  dear  as 
they  will,  and  fay  to  him  in  fentiments  of  the  mod 
perfeft  fmcerity  :  "  Father,  not  as  I  will,  but  as 
thou  wilt :  Father,  thy  will  be  done  !'*  How  can 
we  more  ftrongly  teftify  our  confidence  in  his  fove- 
reign  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  how  (hew  our  filial  and 
entire  acquiefcence  in  all  his  appointments  and  dif- 
penfations,  how  our  convidion  that  his  thoughts  and 
ways  are  far,  far  exalted  above  our  .thoughts  and 
ways,  and  are  infinitely  better  and  more  perfect 
than  ours ;  than  when,  even  in  the  midft  of  mif* 
fortunes,  we  adore  him  as  the  Allwife  and  the 
Allbountiful,  accept  without  repinings  whatever 
he  ordains,  or  permits,  or  does,  and  compofe  our 
minds  by  reflexions  on  his  fuperintendency,  that  he 
has  nothing  but  perfeftion  and  felicity  in  view,  and 
that  his  purpofes  can  never  fail !  How  can  we  ex- 
ercife  curfelves  more  in  £iith  towards  the  Almighty, 

than 
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than  wh^n  we  hold  it  faft  and  will  not  let  it  go,  even 
when  reduced  to  the  depth  of  diftrefs,  even  then  be- 
lieve and  hope,  though  we  do  not  fee,  though  all 
about  us  is  darknefs,  though  we  feem  to  be  forfaken 
by  all,  and  everything  threatens  us  with  perdition 
and  ruin  ?  And  if  we  are  thus  exercifed  and 
ftrengthened,  by  fufferings  and  tribulations,  in  re- 
fignation  to  the  will  of  God,  in  confidence  in  him, 
in  fatisfaftion  with  his  ways ;  if,  by  their  means,  we 
learn  the  hardeft,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  noblefl 
kind  of  obedience,  the  rareft  but  the  pureft  filial  de- 
-votion ;  muft  not  this  evidently  promote  our  inward 
goodnefs  and  perfeftion  ?  Muft  it  not  approximate 
us  to  the  deity,  and  qualify  us  more  for  Kis  compla- 
cency and  for  the  tokens  of  his  fayour  ?  Muft  it 
not  prepare  an  ample  recompenfe  fi^r  our  fidelity  in 
a  better  world  ?  And  muft  not  this  give  a  great 
value  to  thofe  afiliftions  and  tribulations  ? 

Yet  more.  How  momentous,  how  dear  to  a  man 
muft  affliSions  and  tribulations  render  the  doftrines 
and  comforts  of  religion !  Religion,  to  which  he 
formerly  perhaps  paid  little  regard,  probably  re- 

m 

ftrifted  it  to  certain  opinions,  or  ceremonies  and 
practices,  which  he  but  too  often  thought  he  could 
very  well  difpenfe  with,  or  which  only  prefented  it- 
filf  to  him  under  a  gloomy  and  uninviting  form, 
and  which  he  never  underftood  as  the  friend,  the 
guide,  the  comforter  of  the  human  race !  When 
we  are  afflifted,  what  is'  more  natural  than  to  look 
ojt  for  help  ?     And  how  feldom  with  any  certitude 

can 
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can  we  expeS:  it  from  men  !  ;  How  much  feldomer 
do  we  a&ually  obtain  it  from  that  quarter !  And 
to  whom  then  (hall  we  apply  for  it  but  to  "him  who 
alone  can  conftantly  and  certainly  afford  aififtance, 
and  does  mpft  readily  grant  it  ?  Yes,  Lord,  when 
tribulation  comes  upon  us,  then  do  we  turn  our- 
felves  to  thee !  Then  does  the  fentiment  of  an  al- 
mighty, an  allwife,  an  allgradous  ruler  of  the 
world,  a  father  in  heaven,  which  had  probably  long 
Iain  dormant  in  the  foul,  again  revive  ;  then  the  ap- 
petites and  affedions  once  more  take  their  natural 
diredlion ;  they  turn  to  their  creator  and  preferver, 
to  the  eternal  fount  of  being  and  benignity,  to  him 
in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  are !  Now  has  the 
troubled  fpirit,  the  foul  toffed  to  and  fro  upon  the* 
billows  of  adverfity,  once  more  found  a  fixed  point, 
to  which  (he  may  adhere,  from  whence  (he  may  pro- 
ceed, and  to  which  (he  may  return,  a  fupport  on 
which-  (he  can  rely,  a  fource  of  comfort  from  which 
Ihe  may  draw  refrefhment.  How  differently  does 
fixe  now  feel  her  dependance  on  the  fovereign  beings 
and  the  intimate  and  bleffed  relation  that  fubfifks  be- 
tween the  creature  and  the  creator !  She  is  now  no 
more  forfaken,  no  longer  forcibly  torn  and  fevered 
£rom  her  former  connexions,  no  more  a  folitary 
exigence  in  the  land  of  the  living  !  She  has  now 
the  Lord  alway  before  her,  and  knows  and  feels 
that  (he  walks  in  his  fight,  and  is  prote£ted  by  his 
arm,  that  (he  lives  in  his  kingdom,  is  one  of  his 
children  and  fubjefls^  and  is  allied  in  the  tnofl  vari- 
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ous  and  indmate  manner  with  the  vifible  and  the  in- 
tilible,  the  material  and  the  fpiritual  world,  by  him 
who  comprehends  and  unites  all  things  in  himfelf. 
In  what  an  altered  light  muft  (he  now  view  the  doc- 
trine of  an  all-difpofmg  Providence  and  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  Higheft !     What  comfort  muft  flie  be 
infpired  with,  which  (he  never  tafted  before  !     She 
now  no  longer  appears  to  be  the  fport  of  chance  and 
the  creature  of  fortune  ;  no  more  complains  in  ful- 
len  murmurs  of  the  injuftice  (he  has  undergone;  is 
no  lonrjer  tormented  by  rage^and  rancour  againft 
the  proximate  caufes  of  her  fufferings  ;  no  longer 
haraflfed  in  contriving  plans  and  devifing  means  of 
requiting  evil  with  evih     No,  it  is  the  Lord's  do- 
ing ;  all  things  are  under  his  fupreme  controul ;  he 
diftributes  both  profperity  and  adverfity,  riches  and 
poverty,  health  and  ficknefs,  life  and  death,  accord- 
ing to  his  good  pleafure,  amongft  the  children  of 
men  ;  he  elevates  and  he  depreffes,'  he  wounds  and 
heals,  he  bringeth  down  to  the  grave  and  bringeth 
vp  from  it  again,  and  what  he  difpofes  and  does 
muft  neceffarily  be  right   and   expedient,    muft, 
fooner  or  later,  in  this  way  or  in  that,  turn  to  my 
intereft,  and  to  the  intereft  of  his  whole  family  on 
earth  !     And  this,  my  dear  friends,  this  is  foothing 
to  the  foul ;  a  healing  balm  to  the  wounded  heart ! 
The  weary  traveller  has  now  got  a  Jfhelter  fixmi  the 
ftorm.     He  has  found  a  fan£tuary  in  the  time  of 
trouble,  and  he  looks  to  the  heavens,  from  whence 
eometh'hie  aid.     The  heart  is  fully  at  eafe  while  it 
YOL.ii.  R  reftsi 
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refts  en  him  that  made  it,  and  repofes  with  perfe£| 
peace  mider  the  protedion  of  everlafting  arms.  This 
gives  all  our  fuSerings  a  quite  different,  a  much  left 
frightful  afped ! 

And  how  important,  how  precious  to  the  affiifted 
fufierer  muft  be  the  dodbine  of  our  immortality,  of  * 
the  future  and  better  life !   When  he  fo  acutdy  feels 
the  emptinefs  and  infufficiency  of  the  prefent,  with 
all  its  goods  and  advantages  and  joys ;  when  fo  ma- 
ny ties  that  bound  him  to  it  are  diflblved  or  relax- 
ed ;  when  the  part  of  his  road  that  (till  lies  before 
him  is  loft  in  obfcurity  and  darknefs ;  when  he  meets 
with  fo  many   ftumbling-blocks,  fo  many  incum- 
brances and  difficulties  in  it :  how  reviving  muft  be 
the  profpe£t  into  a  fuperior  and  a  better  life !     As 
reviving,  as  when  the  weary,  way-worn,  perfecuted 
traveller,  defcries  from  afar  the  term  of  his  pilgrim- 
age, the  fpires  of  his  native  land..    And  with  how 
much  greater  eafe,  with  how  much  greater  forti- 
tude, will  he  now  bear  the  troubles  of  life !    How 
much  more  itrenuoufly  and  cheerfully  will  he  now 
complete  hiscourfe,  when  he  runs,,  not  as  uncer- 
tainly, but  expeds  at  the  end  of  it  the  richeft  recom- 
penfe  for  all,  the  glorious  reward  of  his  faith  and 
^  perfeverance !   Oh  what  a  value  muft  religion  hence 
acquire  in  his  fight !     And  what  a  value  muft  afflic* 
lions  and  tribulations  have,  which  difcovered  to  him 
the  excellency  of  it,  and  caufed  him  to  apply  to  its 
confolations  1 

Affli^OA^ 
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Afflictions  and  tribulations  are  laftly  ofteii^ei 
the  moft  efficacious  means  of  ftimulating  mankind 
in  general  to  a  total  change  in  their  minds  and 
manners.  What  all  the  arguments  of  reafon  and 
religion,  what  all  the  bounties  of  God,  what  ail  the 
remonftrances  and  exhortations  and  intreaties  of 
teachers  and  friends,  what  neither  the  fUll,  fmall 
voice  of  confcience,  nor  its  louder  alarms  and  re- 
proaches could  ever  eSed ;  has  often  been  done  by 
afflidions  and  tribulations.  The  former  not  unfre* 
quently  Aide  over  the  heart  of  the  thoughtlefs  and 
hardened  offender,  %like  water  over  the  fmooth  fur- 
fiice  of  a  rock,  and  leave  no  trace  behind.  The  lat« 
ter  (lartle  and  arrefl  the  inconfiderate  wretch  that  is 
ruffling  headlong  on  deftrudion ;  they  forcibly  and 
fuddenly  ftop  him  in  his  wicked  career ;  they  ftrike 
more  deeply  into  the  receffes  of  his  heart  j  they 
withdraw,  efface  and  diflipate,  like  duft  before  the 
wind,  all  the  airy  forms  of  happinefs  that  floated  in 
his  mind  and  deluded  his  hopes ;  and  will  permit 
him  no  longer  to  doubt  that  he  is  not  what  he  took 
himfelf  for,  that  he  has  not  what  he  thought  he  had^ 
that  he  is  unhappy  and  wretched.  His  feducers  for« 
fake  him,  or  laugh  at  his  diftrefs;  his  flatterers  am 
filent,  and  take  themfelves  away ;  the  Ihares  that 
furround  him  ftand  expofed  to  his  view ;  the  preci« 
pice  he  was  approaching  ftrikes  him  dumb  yfbik 
amazement.  He  (lands  petrified  with  horror;  the, 
intelledual  eye  turns  inward ;  he  muft  bethink  higa« 
fielf^  'muft  retreat,  mud  feek  other  cpmforts,  other. 
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pleafures,  othef  friends^  muH;  find  out  fome  other 
ivay  to  bappinefs.  No  longer  dazzled  and  deceived 
by  the  glare  of  outward  objefts,  he  is  and  fees  hiin« 
felf  full  of  defects  and  failing^,  fees  himfelf  all  difor^ 
der  and  confufion.  And  now,  when  reduced  to 
this  condition,  with  fuch  experiences  and  feelings,  if 
he  hear  the  voice  of  religion,  if  her  calls  to  amend* 
ment  flrike  upon  his  mind,  encouragement  and  in- 
ftrudion  enter  j  if  the  good  providence  of  God  fup- 
ply  him  with  fome  peculiar  afliftance,  commiffioa  to 
him  fome  meifenger  of  peace,  fend  to  him  fome 
hearty  and  honed  friend :  how  much  more  difpofed 
muil  he  be  to  liften  to  that  voice,  to  follow  that 
call,  and  to  employ  thefe  means  to  his  amendment ! 
^—  I  will  not  however  pretend,  that  affli£tions  and 
tribulations  do  always,  that  they  very  often^  produce 
fuch  effects  in  vicious  men.  They  frequently  exaf- 
perate,  frequently  harden,  frequently  pervert  them 
ftill  more.  Yet  many  have  got  the  rudiments  of  re- 
fledion  and  amendment  in  this  fchool.  Many  have 
here  received  the  firft  impulfe,  many  have  conceived 
the  firft  refolves,  have  made  the  firfl  fteps  of  their 
return  to  the  path  of  duty  and  virtue.  Many  have 
been .  forced  to  exclaim  with  the  pfalmifl :  It  is 
good  for  me  that  J  have  been  afflicted.  Before  I 
xy'as  affiled  I  went  wrong,  but  now  have  I  learnt 
thy  judgments.  I  thank  thee,  o  God  of  my  life,  for 
having  humbled  me  by  fufferings,  for  having  thus 
mortified  my  vanity,  taught  me  to  tame  my  violent 
paiEons,  brought  me  to  a  lively  fenfe  of  my  weak^ 
<:  neii 
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Ihtittes. 

••"Thus,  my  pious  hearers,  chaftening  is  prodac* 
tfcre  of  ialutary  efFe6U  in  them  that  areexercifed^ 
thereby,  by  rendering  them  virtuous  and  good;; 
Thus  therefore  even  afflictions  and  tribulations  are^^ 
of  real  and  often  of  very  great  value.     Thus  are. 
they  the  benefa^ons  of  providence,  and  fources  cS" 
happineis.    If  florms  and  tempefts  in  the  natural 
worid  drive  peftilent  difeafes  away  from  our  dwelk"< 
ings,  and  bring  life  and  health  and  fertility  with 
them  i  fo  likewife  may  the  blafts  of  misfortune  in 
the  moral  world  rouze  the  fupine  from  their.dangeri* 
ous  flumber,  drive  away  mifts  and  vapours  from  the 
eyes,  awaken  the  torpid  to  new  powers  and  a&ion, 
fharpen  the  dull  feelings  of  the  palfied  finner,  and 
reftore  to  life  the  fpiritually  dead.  Fear  not,  o  man, 
who  fbugglefl  under  the  adverfities  of  life,  I  bring 
you  good  tidings  of  great  joy ;  the  afflictions  which 
thou  endured  are  not  the  ftripes  of  a  hard  mafter, 
who   feeks  thy  deftruCUon  ;  they  are  the  chaflife* 
ments  of  a  kind  father^  who  puniiheS  only  to  re- 
form.    The  God   of  love  has  no  pleafure  in  the 
mifery,  or  in  the  death   of  his  creatures.     His  eye 
overflows  with  pity,  while  his  hand  is  lifted  up  to 
(hike.     Whilft  he  bruifes,  he  binds  up  the  wound. 
This  furely  will  adminifter  confolations  to  the  wound* 
ed  in  mind^  and  fpeak  peace  to  the  broken  in  heart 
when  they  refled  that  the  evils  in  their  lot  are  a  part 
of  his  providence^  who  does  not  willingly  afflid,  nor 
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griere  the  children  of  men ;  that  they  are  not  marks 
of  his  wrath,  but  indications  of  his  love.  Far  be  it 
then  from  us  to  let  fufferings  and  tribulations  flacken 
otu"  confidence  in  the  unalterable  and  never-failing 
goodnefe  of  our  Father  in  heaven !  No,  even  they 
are  eflfefts  and  proofs  of  it^  No,  with  filial  rever«r 
enoe  will  we  accept  the  cup  of  forrow  from  his  pa* 
rental  hand,  and  never  doubt,  even  whilfi:  drinking 
its  bittemeis  to  the  very  dregs,  that  it  is  wholefome 
roe<}icine,  t>y  which  he  reftores  us  to  health  and  life^ 
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/^OD,  the  everflowing  fountain  of  all  our  bleflt 
ings,  who  art  the  father  and  benefador  of  us 
dl ;  who  haft  given  us  and  ftill  art  ever  giving  us^ 
poor  and  mean  as  we  are  of  our  ourfelves,  fo  many 
proofs  of  thy  peculiar  efteem  and  providence,  inti* 
mating  thereby  that  we  (hould  likewife  mutually 
efteem,  cordially  love,  and  reciprocally  promote,  as 
far  as  in  us  lies,  the  happine&  of  each  other,  as  thy 
children,  as  members  of  one  family^  To  this  end 
haft  thou  fo  intimately  connected  us  together ;  made 
us  all  in  fo  many  refpe£ts  dependent  on  each  other, 
and  planted  in  our  hearts  fo  powerful  an  impulfe  to 
fympathy  and  benevolence.  How  kind  and  righ- 
teous is'thy  will,  o  God,  and  how  hs^py  were  it  for 
us,  if  we  conftantly  fulfilled  it  with  pleafure  and  fi- 
delity 1  Forgive  us,  merciful  Father,  that  we  fo 
fre({uently  beiiave  as  diibbedient  children  towards 
diee,  and  as  foes  to  each  other*  Teach  us  better 
to  uad«rftand  our  Ibcial  connections  and  intereflis 
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and  more  ftridly  to  anfwer  tKe  obligations  of  juf- 
tice,  of  equity,  of  charity.  Repleniih  us  mth  a 
fincere  efteem  for  whatever  our  brethren  may  pof- 
fels  of  good  and  excellent ;  and  grant  that  we  may 
.  never  be  mifled  by  levity,  by  envy,  by  hatred,  by 
vanity,  to  fpeak  or  to  do  anything  that  might  dif« 
turb  them  in  the  polTefiion  of  the  gifts  and  endow- 
ments beftdwed  on  them  by  thee,  or  might  injure 
and  offend  them  in  any  other  refped*  Blefs  to  this 
end  the  meditations  we  are  now  about  to  begin. 
Caufe  us  to  be  fo  convinced  of  the  value  of  our 
neighbour's  good  reputation,  that  we  may  hence* 
forth  make  it  to  us  an  inviolable  law  never  purpofe* 
ly  to  injure  it  in  any  manner  whatever.  This  we 
implore  of  thee  as  the  difciples  of  Jefus  Chrift,  our 
bleffed  lord  and  faviour,  humbly  concluding  our  pe* 
titionsin  his  name  and  words :  Our  father,  &c« 


PROVERBS,  ZXiU  I. 

A  good  namq  is  rather  to  be  chofen  than  great  riches,  and 
loving  favour  rather  than  filver  or  gold* 

TT'ERT  often  it  happens  that  we  are  negligent 
and  carelefs  about  matters  of  great  importance, 
only  becaufe  we  are  ignorant  of  their  value,  or  not 
fufEciently  attentive  to  it  j  or  becaufe  we  conceive 
not  the  privation  of  them  to  be  fo  prejudicial  and  ir- 

reparable 
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reparable  as  it  really  is.  This  is  but  too  frequently 
the  cafe  in  regard  to  the  time  allotted  us  to  pafs  oa 
earth.  It  is  not  believed  or  conlidered  to  be  defin- 
ed to  affairs,  on  the  fuccefsful  tran(ading  wherectf^ 
not  only  our  welfare  in  this  world  depends,  but  like- 
wife  our  condition  in  that  which  is  to  come.  It  is 
not  believed  or  confidered,  that  this  precious  time  is 
very  liable  to  be  loft,  that  loft  time  can  never  be  re- 
called, and  that  the  benefits  which  we  fuffer  to 
efcape  us  by  the  wafte  or  the  abufe  of  it  can  by  xio 
means  be  compenfated.  It  is  not  believed  or  con* 
fidered,  that  each  day,  each  hour  of  life,  when  re- 
garded in  its  connection  with  futurity,  is  of  the  ot- 
moft  importance,  that  it  may  frequently  be  decilive. 
Hence  it  is  that  moft  men  are  fo  prodigal  of  their 
time ;  hence  fo  great  a  part  of  it  is  trifled  away  either 
in  doing  nothing,  or  in  childifh  amufements ;  hence 
it  is  that  concerns  of  the  greateft  moment  are  fo 
much  negleded  ;  hence  it  is  that  one  day  is  fuffer- 
ed  to  pafs  after  another,  one ,  month  after  another, 
one  year  after  another,  before  we  ferioufly  fet 
about  our  amendment  and  our  everlafting  ialvation. 
Juft  as  we  deal  with  our  time,  my  pious  hearers, 
fo  do  we  not  unfrequently  a£t  by  the  good  name  of 
our  neighbour.  It  not  often  happens,  it  happens  in- 
deed but  rarely,  that  we  fay  and  do  fuch  tilings  as 
are  prejudicial  to  our  neighbour's  £une  from  fheer 
malice  and  a  defire  to  hurt.  But  it  is  not  believed  . 
or  confidered  that  fo  much  depends  upon  it ;  that 
it  is  fo  ealUy  injured  or  loft,  and  that  this  damage 
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cam  fp  fddom  be  retrieved  or  repaired*     It  is  not 
beKered  or  confidered,  that  thereby  not  only  the 
well-be^  and  comfort  of  thfs  individual  againft 
whom  the  offence  is  committed  are  didurbed,  but 
even  the  good  of  the  whole  fociety  is  injured  in  vari- 
cms  ways.  /Hence   it  is,  that  we  fo  often  give  full 
Scope  to  the  tongue  in  judging  of  our  neighbour ;  fo 
often  facrifice  veracity  to  wit,  and  chriftian  aifedlion 
and  forbearance  to  the  defire  of  pleafmg ;  fo  often 
utter  injurious  or  ambiguous  expreflions  of  others, 
without  being  thoroughly  aware  of  it,  or  making 
oorfelves  the  flighteft  reproaches.     This  being  the 
cafe,  my  friends,  there  can  be  no  better  means  of 
attacking  this  failing,  and  of  rendering  us  more  cir« 
cumfpefk  on  that  head,  than  by  att^itively  viewing 
the  matter  in  queftion,  and  thus  to  excite  in  our 
Jbuk  a  deep  fenfe  of  its  importance^     This  i$  (he 
fcope  and  defign  of  my  prefent  difcourfe. 

I  (hall  fhew  you  the  great  value  of  a  good  repu» 
tation,  and  remind  you  of  the  obligations  we  are  un* 
der  in  this  refped  both  to  ourfelves  and  to  our 
neighbour.  This  confideration  will,  I  doubt  not^ 
fully  convince  you  of  the  truth  of  Solomon's  expref* 
fion  in  our  text :  **  A  good  name  is  rather  to  be 
chofen  than  great  riches,  and  loving  favour  rather 
{than  lilver  or  gold.** 

By  the  reputation  or  good  name  of  a  man,  I  un- 
derftand  the  general  confideration  wherein  he  (lands 
with  all  thofe  that  know  him  perfonally  or  from  the 

report  of  others ;  and  this  coniidcration  is  ^^rotHsded 

on' 
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on  the  good  opinion  the  public  has  of  his  under* 
ftanding,  of  his  integrity,  of  his  temper  and  man-» 
ners^  of  his  Ikill  in  certain  bufinefles,  arts  and  fci» 
ences,  or  arifes  from  other  accompliihments  anit 
merits  attributed  to  him.  On  this  good  charafter, 
I  lay,  extremely  much  depends ;  it  is  of  very  great 
value ;  for  by  it  we  are  rendered  much  happier, 
much  more  generally  ufeful,  and  not  unfrequently 
morally  better,  than  we  fhould  or  could  be  with« 
out  it. 

Our  good  name,  in  the  firfl  place,  promotes  our 
happinefs,  efpecially,  fo  far  as  it  depends  on  our 
outward  welfare.  To  this  happinefs  thoufands  of 
perfons  mud  contribute  their  (hare.  It  is  a  large 
and  fpacious  edifice,  that  we  indeed  mufl  plan  our- 
felves,  muft  lay  the  foundation  of,  to  the  carrying 
on  and  confolidation  whereof  we  mufl  conftantly  la« 
bour ;  but  can  neither  bring  to  any  confiderable  de** 
gree  of  perfeflicn  without  the  afliHance  of  others, 
nor  properly  maintain  it  when  finifhed.  One  while 
we  are  in  want  of  the  fagacity  and  advice,  then  of 
the  greater  abilities  and  force,  now  of  the  aififlance 
and  fupport,  then  of  the  encouragement  of  our  fel-  ^ 
lowbeings,  for  attaining  our  objeft,  for  fuccefsfuUy 
profecuting  our  affairs  and  undertakings,  for  quietly 
enjoying  our  privileges  and  endowments,  or  for 
Toothing  our  minds  under  adverfe  events. 

But  is  it  expedient  that  our  fellow-creatures 
ihould  ferve  us  with  their  fagacity  and  advice ;  em« 
ploy  their  abilities  and  f<^ce  for  our  interefl ;  affifl, 

fupport, 
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fopporty  and  encourage  us:  they  iwill  require  a 
fironger  motive  to  it  than  mere  felf-intereft  can  give 
them.    Thofe  advantages  are  not  always ;  they  are 
but  fddom ;  and  fome  of  them  are  never  to  be  pur<- 
'  chafed.     They  are  the  fruit  of  the  efteem  and  the 
benevolence  with  which  our  brethr^  are  aflfeded 
towards  us  ;  and  this  efteem,  this  benevolence,  is 
founded  on  the  good  opinion  they  entertain  of  us. 
la  proportion  as  this  good  opinion  is  contravened 
and  leflened,  as  fufpicion  or  difefteem  take  place  j 
iQ  thefame  proportion  will  the  readinefs  of  their  en- 
deavours to  promote  our  happinefs  be  diminifhed, 
and  their  benevolence  and  obliging  carriage  towards 
us  will  change  into  coldnefs  and  indifference.  —  •— 
Only  put  the  queftion  to  yourfelves,  my  friends : 
why  do  you  fo  readily,  why  is  it  fo  agreeal;^  to  you 
to  afford  all  pofiible  fervice  to  certain  perfons ;  and 
why  do  you  find  it  fo  unpleafant,  why  does  it  coft ' 
you  much  conftraint  and  felf-denial,  to  do  for  others 
anything  beyond  what  the  ftrifteft  juftice  requires  f 
Does  it  not  principally  proceed  from  your  having  a 
good  opinion  of  the  former,  and  a  bad  opinion  dF* 
the  latter ;  that  you  efteem  the  one,  and  defpife  the 
other  ?    How  readily  do  we  communicate  our  in^ 
telligence  and  our  beft  advice  to  him  whom  we  ac- 
count a  fenfible  and  an  honeft  man,  that  knows 
how  to  value  and  to  ufe  good  counfel !  How  cheer* 
fully  do  we  lend  a  part  of  our  confequence  or  our 
property  to  the  perfon  on  whofe  fmcerity  and  up* 
nghtnels  we  can  lafely  rely  1    How  willingly  do  we 

afford 
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tiFord  eiFedual  countenance  and  fupport  to  thofe 
whom  we  believe  to  have  no  other  than  lawfiit  in# 
tentionsand  projeAs^  and  would  be  ready,  in  fimi^ 
lar  cafes  to  afford  the  fame  countenance  and  fupport. 
to  us !     How  heartily  do  we  comfort  him  whof& 
misfortunes  cannot  be  imputed  to  his  own  faulty 
condu£^,  but  to   unavoidable  and  unaccountable 
events,  and  whom  we  could  fincerely  wifh  to  have 
been  fuccefsful,  for  the  fake  of  his  good  qualities 
and  deferts !     On  the  other  hand,  who  would  offer 
advice  to  the  fool,  or  open  himfelf  to  the  crafty? 
Who  would  truft  his  property  or  his  intereft  to  the 
notorious  cheat  ?     Who  would  readily  afford  coun- 
tenance and  fupport   to  the  malignant  or  the  un- 
grateful ?     Who  would  endeavour  to  comfort  the 
wilful  offender  ?     As  certainly  therefore  as  a  great 
part  of  our  happinefs  or  of  our  outward  welfare  de- 
pends on  the  behaviour  of  our  fellow-creatures  to- 
wards  us ;  fo  certainly  is  their  behaviour  towards  us 
determined  by  the  good  or  the  bad  repute  in  which 
we  fland  with  them. 

This  is  not  all.  We  are  defigned  for  fodal  life, 
for  intercourfe  with  other  perfons,  for  participation 
in  our  reciprocal  joys  and  fatisfaftions.  Apart  from 
all  our  rational  fellow-creatures,  excluded  from  their 
ibcieties  and  pleafures,  left  alone  to  ourfeives  and 
our  folitary  refleftions  and  feelings,  we  could  either 
not  be  happy  at  all,  or  not  in  fo  high  a  degree.  ' 
The  genial  fentiment  of  benevolence  and  friendfliip, 
that  pure  and  abundant  fource  of  plcafure,  would 

foon 
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foon  be  exdndt,  for  want  of  a  fupply }  and  the  o|>* 
poiite  fenfations  of  fpleen,  of  vexation,  of  mifan- 
diropy,  would  fucceed  in  its  place.  But  in  order 
that  focial  life  fliould  have  charms  for  us ;  that  our 
commerce  with  others  fliould  be  agreeable,  that  they 
may  take  an  intereft  in  what  befalls  us,  and  admit  us 
to  a  fliare  in  their  joys  and  their  pleafures ;  we  mud: 
(land  in  good  repute  with  them.  They  mud  af* 
cribe  to  us  fuch  qualities  or  difpofitions  as  are  of 
fome  value  in  their  eyes,  tliat  render  us  not  unwor« 
thy  of  their  friendfliip  and  converfe.  At  leaft,  they 
muft  not  be  able  to  charge  us  with  anything,  they 
muft  not  believe  us  to  be  capable  of  anything  that 
merits  contempt  or  abhorrence. 

A  natural  and  unaiFefted  behaviour,  a  free  and 
eafy  communication  of  our  fentiments  and  feelings ; 
a  frank  but  inoffenfive  opinion  of  what  we  fee  and 
hear,  of  what  is  faid  and  done  ;  a  mutually  eameft, 
but  not  a  (ludied  and  anxious  endeavour  to  be  agrees 
able :  are  undoubtedly  the  real  delights  of  foetal 
Kfe,  the  greateft  charms  of  friendly  intercourfe. 
But  can  thefe  fubfift  where  the  members  of  the  fo« 
dety  are  not  connefted  by  reciprocal  efteem  ?  Will 
any  one,  who,  whether  by  his  own  fault  or  not, 
ilands  in  bad  repute  among  the  reft,  be  admitted  to 
the  enjoyment  of  thefe  fatisfaftions  ?  Will  not 
people  fhun  the  converfation  of  one  that  lies  under 
the  imputation  of  a  weak  underftanding  or  a  wicked 
heart,  who  is  reckoned  a  hypocrite,  or  a  flanderer, 
or  a  harfh  and  farcaftic  cenfor,  or  a  fower  of  difcord,. 
or  to  whofe  charge  any  other  bad  difpofitions  or 

adiona 
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actions  are  laid  ?    And  if  we  cannot  abfolutely  avoid 
his  company  on  account  of  our  circumftances  and 
fituatioa,  can  it  be  imagined  that  we  (hall  ta3n 
much  pains  to  promote  his  fatisfa&ion  ?     Will  peo« 
pie  do  juftice  to  his  charader,  his  opinions,  and  his 
condud  ?     Will  people  (hew  themfelves  to  him  ia 
their  natural  colours,  and  by   that  means  furnifh 
him  with  opportunity  and  encoiucigement  to  do  lb 
too  ?  .  Will  they  not  rather  interpret  his  mod  indif* 
ferent  geftures,  his  mod  harmlefs  words  and  adions, 
nay  his  mod  infignificant  looks,  by  the  prepoflef^ 
fions  they  have  imbibed  againd  him  ?     Will  not  his 
acquaintance  be  either  utterly  cold  and  referved  to» 
wards  him,  or,  by  a  forced  regard  and  friendfhip, 
rather  confound  than  comfort  him  ?     Certainly,  let 
a  man  have  what  eminent  capacities  and  endow- 
ments of  mind,  what  good  qualities,  what  great 
merits  foever ;  but  let  malicQ  or  levity  fpread  injuri* 
ous  reports  about  him,  reports  which  polTefs  a  cer« 
tain  degree  of  credibility  ;  and  he  will  foon  be  de^ 
prived  of  the  bed  part  of  the  focial  fatisfadions  ami 
pleafures  which  his  talents,  his  qualities,  his  deferts, 
gave  him  great  right  to  exped  :  he  will  probabljf 
foon  be  reduced  to  live  entirely  alone,  or  at  lead  to- 
confine  his  converfation  to  the  perfons  dependene 
upon  him;  and  how  greatly  mud   this  impair  his 
tu^pinefs,  how  many  fources  of  it  mud  it  exclude 
him  from  enjoying  I    While  to  him  on  the  other 
hand,  who  is  in  poiTefTion  of  a  good  reputation,  alt 
thefe  fources  of  pleafure  and  delight  (land  open  ^ 
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and  be  may  even  with  far  lefe  talents  and  merits 
with  far  greater  failings  and  infinnities,  than  the 
other  has,  derive  from  them  various  kinds  of  fatif- 
iadion  and  happinefs.  So  certain  is  it  that  a  good 
^  name  is  preferable  to  wealth,  and  favour  to  diver  or 
gold. 

But,  as  a  good  reputation  contributes  greatly  to 
our  happinefs,  inafmuch  as  our  outward  welfare  and 
Qur  intercourfe  with  others  depend  upon  it,  fo  (hall 
we  thereby  become  more  generally  ufefiil  than  we 
otherwife  could  be,  and  may  contribute  much  more 
to  the  happinels  of  others,  than  we  otherwife  could 
do ;  and  this  in  various  wavs* 

For  being  ufeful  to  fociety.  It  is  not  enough  that 
we  poffefs  certain  capacities  and  (kill  in  many  re- 
fpe£ts ;  that  we  are  mafters  of  particular  arts  or 
fciences,  or  certain  kinds  of  trade  and  commerce ; 
that  we  execute  with  indudry  and  punduality  the 
concerns  intruded  to  us  ;  but  others  muft  likewife 
believe  and  know  that  we  have  thefe  capacities  and 
aptitudes,  that  we  underftand  thefe  matters,  and 
that  we  may  fafely  be  trailed  with  them.  And, 
as  generally  fpeaking  we  are  not  the  only  perfons 
who  can  render  thefe  or  other  fervices  to  fociety, 
mankind  mud  be  induced  to  accept  them  at  our 
hands ;  and  to  this  end  they  muft  afcribe  to  us 
fuch  qualities  and  diflinctive  merits  as  may  attraft 
their  regard  and  conciliate  their  efteem  for  us.  At 
lead  we  mud  not  have  a  bad  or  doubxful  charadter 
in  the  eye  of  the  public,  and  our  condu£k  muft  be 

irreproachable^ 
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trrqnroadiable,  if  our  fervices  are  to  be  preferred 
to  thofe  of  others.  We  muft  therefore  have  a  good 
name  among-  our  fellow^^cr^tures ;  they  muft  have 
a  good  opinion  of  us. 

Of  what  fervice,  in  this  refpista:,  is  wiiUem  to  the 
iiidfe,  to  the  fcholar  his  learning,  to  the  patriot  his 
vigilant  and  generous  zeal  for  the  common  wel- 
fare, if  ihen  will  lioc  ele£t  them  to  fach  offices^  smd 
place  them  in  fuch  ftations,  as  may  enable  them  to 
ihew  theii*  wifdom,  their  learning,  their  patriotic 
difpofidons,  and  apply  them  to  purpofes  of  imp6i> 
tance  ?  .But  will  men  ordinarily  confer  thefe  o^ces 
and  pofls  upon  them,  if  they  entertain  a  meanx>pi» 
nion  of  them ;  if  they  take  the  wife  man  for  an 
obftinate,  fantaftical  fellow,  the  fcholar  for  a  crofs^ 
grained,  upftart  pedant,  the  patriot  for  a  fel& 
interefted  or  ambitious  pretender ;  or  though  they 
fliould  indeed  allow  their  eminent  qualities^  yet  at 
the  fame,  time  fhould  charge  them  with  any  fuch 
blemifhes  in  their  charad;er  as  fhould  entirely  eclipfe 
their  luftre  ? 

The  cafe  is  ezadly  the  fame  with  the  artifl,  with 
the  artificer,  with  the  merchant,  with  the  lawyer^ 
and  every  one  elfe.  That  the  artift  or  the  mechanic^ 
may  exert  himfelf  in  his  art  or  profeifion ;  that  he 
may  acquire  a  certain  degree  of  perfedioa  in  it^ 
and  fo'  render  himfelf  truly  ufeful  to  fociety :  he 
mufl  have  much  work  of  art  or  induflry  to  exe-* 
cute;  and  this  will  not  be  given  him^  unleis  they 
who  are  to  employ  him  have  a  good  opinion  of  his 
VOL.  II.  s  talents 
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Uleats  or  his  (kill,  or  a  regard  for  him  on' account 
of  his  perfonal  and  moral  qualities.    That  the  mer- 
chant may  tranfad  his  buflnefs  with  fuccefs ;  that, 
by  an  extenfive  and  gainful  commerce,  he  may  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  his  countrymen,  and  of  hu- 
man fociety  in  general :  he  mud  be  taken,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  for  an  intelligent,  iagadoiis, 
a&ive,  upright  man ;  he  muft  be  thought  to  un- 
iderftand  his  bufinefs  well,  and  to  tranfad  it  with 
punduality  and  caution  ;    and  in  the  degree  that 
this  belieip  is  weakened  or  diminilhed,  to  the  fame 
degree  will  his  aftivity  for  the  general  advantage 
be  reduced,  and  his  influence  on  the  whole  be  leff* 
ened.      That  laftly  the  lawyer  may  be  really  ufe» 
ful  by  his  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
of  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  litigations,  or  even 
by  his  eloquence :  he  fliould  ftand,  with  the  par- 
ties as  well  as  with  the  bench,  in  the  reputation  of 
a  well-informed,   fagaciou$,  judicious  man,   as  a 
friend  to  truth  and  juftice,  as  a  foe  to  all  iinifter 
evafions,  every  fpecies  of  fubterfiige  and  comip- 
don ;  and  the  more  general  and  unqueftioned  this 
reputation  is,  the  more  is  he  in  a  capacity,   by 
difcreet  difluafions  from  hazardous  fuits,    or  by 
friendly  accommodations  of  controverfies  already 
begun,  or  by  a  refolute  profecution  of  right,  to 
contribute  to  the  common  intereft.    In  fhprt,  with- 
out the  help  of  a  good  reputation,  no  man  will 
eafily  find  opportunity  to  afford  confiderable  fehrice 
to  fociety ;  and  by  the  lo&  of  it,  all  the  capacities 

and 
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and  means  a  man  may  poflefs  to  that  end  will  gene- 
rally be  rendered  ufelefs. 

Still  more.  Though  by  means  of  the  place  we 
hold,  or  the  office  we  fHl  in  fociety,  we  have  fre» 
quent  occafions  of  applying  our  talents  to  the  ge- 
neral welfare ;  yet  we  (hall  feldom  be  able  to  do 
fo  with  fuccefs,  unlefs  we  bear  a  good  reputation. 
The  ptyity  of  our  intentions  will  always  be  doubt- 
ed ;  our  bed  propofals  will  be  rejefted.  Our  moft 
public-fpirited  endeavours  will  ^1,  for  want  of 
countenance  and  fupport,  or  will  even  ht  aflfailed 
by  violent  and  obftinate  oppofition.  We  fhall  very 
frequently  exert  our  abilities  and  faculties  in  vain, 
and  always,  even  with  the  mod  fincere  application 
of  them,  effed  comparatively  but  little.  Whereas 
the  better  the  opinion  mankind  entertain  of  us ; 
the  more  confidence  they  repofe  in  our  ikill  and 
integrity  :  with  fo  much  better  fuccefs  (hall  we  do 
what  we  ought  in  virtue  of  our  office  and  profef- 
fion ;  the  fewer  obdacles  and  difficulties  (hall  we 
meet  with  in  the  execution  of  our  good  defigns^  or 
in  the  profecution  of  falutary  projeds.  Good  men 
will  fupport  and  encourage  us  in  them  according 
to  their  means ;  and  bad  men  will  hot  ea(ily  ven- 
ture to  commence  hoftilities  againft  us 

Of  how  great  importance  in  this  refpeft,  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  good  fame  of  a  prince,  a  ftatefman^ 
a  magiftrate !  As  long  as  the  ruler  or  the  perfons 
entrufted  with  the  public  adminiftration  are  reputed 
to  be  the  wife  and  good  fatbers  of  the  people ;  as 

s  a  long 
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long  as  the  public  afcribe  eminent  abilitfe^  and  vir* 
tues  to  them  ;  as  long  as  they  are  generally  thought 
to  be  honeft  and  faithful :  fo  long  will  it  be  eafy 
for  them  to  govern  the  fubjeds  according  to  thdr 
jileafure ;  to  (lamp  validity  and  authority  on  their 
laws  and  ordinances;  to  aqcomplifli  their  aims 
without  oppofition ;  and  to  unite,  if  not  all,"  yet 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  ftate,  in  the 
profecution  of  them.  But  do  men  once  begin  to 
doubt  of  their  abilities,  or  of  their  fteadinefs  and 
integrity,  and  thefe  doubts  become  general;  do 
men  once  charge  them  with  felf-intereftedneis,  or 
tyrannical  difpofitions,  or  even  indifFerency  to  the 
public  weal :  they  will  find  but  little  fupport,  but 
will  meet  with  much  oppofition  ;  even  though  they 
•are  honeQly  doing  their  duty,  and  labouring  for 
the  profperity  of  their  country.  Mankind  will  not 
truft  to  their  moft  exprefs  declarations  aftd  afler* 
tions ;  will  find  fault  with  their  wifeft  meafures ; 
defpife  and  tranfgrefs  their  moft  falutary  laws ; 
"murmur  at  their  moft  reafonable  denumds;  and 
^ay  them  no  other  than  a  forced,  and  of  cOnfe- 
^uerice  a  very  imperfeft  and  defe£dve  obedience. 
-  -  How  much  in  thi^  refpecl,  depends  on  the  re- 
pute wherein  a  public  teacher  of  religion  ftands 
•with  his"  auditory!  Do  they  doubt  of  his  integ- 
jityy  flo  tliey  think  they  difcover  an  oppofition  be- 
't¥Feen  his  doftrine  and  his  condud ;  does  he  feJl 
•iinder  the  reproach  of  a  hirelmg,  who  for  the  iake 
^{  lucre  or  from' vam-glory  maintains  what  he  does 
i    •  7t  not 
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$oti  believe,  and  recommends  vthzt  he  .does  not 
pradife  :  then,  let  his  talents  be  never  fo  eminent^ 
his  difcourfes  be  never  fo  excellent  and  melting, 
his  dilig^ice  and  zeal  in  difcharging  the  duties  of 
his  function  be  never  fo  great  j  yet  with  all  this  he 
%vill  accomplifh  but  little ;  it  is  likely  he  mil  eSe£t 
not  half  fo  much  as  another,  who,  with  far  meaner 
talents,  difcourfes  not  near  fo  elegantly  compofed 
and  delivered,  and  exerting  a  £ar  more  moderate 
izeal  and  induftry,  has  a  reputation  for  fmcerity 
and  exemplary  condud. 

And  the  cafe  is  jufl:  the  fame  with  us  all,  my 
liiaids,  in  whatever  fituation  we  are  placed*  The 
better  the  opinion  mankind  entertain  of  us,  the 
'more  eafily  and  efFeftually  may  we  be  ufeful  to 
others,  and  promote  the  general  welfare ;  the  rea- 
dier acceptance  *'ill  our  advice  obtain  ;  the  deeper 
impreilion  will  our  exhortations,  admonitions,  cor- 
redions,  make  j  the  greater  influence  will  our  good 
example  have.  Let  the  man  who  has  once  loft  his 
good  name,  who  for  inftance  has  once  been  ftigma- 
tized  as  a  bigot  or  a  hypocrite,  let  him  perform 
never  fuch  generous  aSions ;  let  him  never  fo 
feelingly  exhort  to  virtue  and  piety;  let  him  exhi- 
bit  never  fo  much  devotion,  or  meeknefs,  or  mode- 
radon,  in  his  words  and  deeds,  whom  will  all  this 
move  ?  Whom  will  it  allure  to  imitation  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  who  does  not  account  it  his  glory 
to  follow  him  whom  he  himfelf  efteems,  and  of 
whom  a  favourable  opinion  is  entertained  by  the 
whole  community?     So  very  much,  my  friends, 
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does  the  fuccefs  of  our  endeavours  to  make  thebeft 
ufe  of  our  capacities  and  powers,  and  uniformly  to 
do  as  much  good  in  the  world  as  we  are  able, 
depend  upon  the  good  or  bad  repute  in  which  we 
are  held ! 

Add  to  this  laftly,  my  pious  hearers,  th&t  a  good 
reputation  may  even  contribute  much  to  our  moral 
improvement  and  perfedion ;  and  that  on  the  con- 
trary the  lofs  of  it  often  mifleads  a  man  into  the 
groflefl:  profligacy,  into  a  completely  immoral  and 
diifolute  condud.  This  is  a  drcumftance  that  de^ 
ferves  your  utmoft  attention,  and  places  the  great 
value  of  a  good  reputation  beyond  all  manner  of 
doubt.  If  we  know  that  we  are  generally  allowed 
to  poffefs  certain  abilities,  good  qualities,  virtues ; 
that  we  are  held  inckpable  of  committing  any  un- 
juft,  bafe,  finifter  adion  ;  that  much  good  is  fpoken 
.of  our  underftanding  and  our  heart ;  that  we  are 
acknowledged  to  be  upright  and  eflimable  mem- 
bers of  fodety  :  what  a  ftrong  incitement .  muft  it 
be  to  exert  thefe  abilities  and  good  qualities; 
adually  to  exercife  thefe  virtues ;  carefully  to 
avoid  thefe  bad  adions ;  to  do  honour  to  our  un- 
derftanding and  our  heart;  and  to  preferve  the 
efteem  in  which  we  ftand  by  an  inoffeniive  and  a  . 
praife-worthy  condqd ! 

I  am  not  ignorant,  that  he  who  is  incited  to 
right,  and  reftrained  fi^om  wrong,  by  thefe  con- 
iiderations  alone,  does  not  yet  dcferve  the^  name 
of  a  virtuous  man ;  we  neither  can  hoyvever  nor 
ought  to  be  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of  our  fel- 
low-. 
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low^reatures ;  and  when  the  concern  for  the  pre^ 
fervatiop  of  our  good  name  is  accompanied  and 
fupported  by  fome  more  noble  motives^  it  may 
▼ery  lawfully  be  a  means  of  facilitating  us  in  the 
difcharge  of  our  duties,  and  fo,  by  rendering  us 
more  attentive  to  all  our  difcourfes  and  adions, 
promote  our  perfedion.  At  leaft,  the  wrong  is 
left  undone,  and  the  right  is  done ;  and  the  more 
frequently,  even  in  views  that  are  not  of  the  very 
firft  quality,  we  omit  the  one  and  do  the  other,  fo 
much  in  proportion  muft  our  difpoiidon  to  the  one 
be  weakened,  and  our  aptitude  to  the  other  be 
increafed,  and  fo  much  the  more  eaGIy  fliall  we 
be  aded  upon  by  the  nobler  motives  to  integrity 
and  virtue. 

On  the  other  hand,  is  the  good  name  once  loft ; 
then,  with  nloft  men,  that  is  loft  which  to  them 
was  the  ftrongeft  prefervative  from  follies  and  fins. 
They  had  before  abftained  from  many  obliquities 
of  condu&  to  which  they  had  fuiEcient  inclination 
and  inducement,  for  the  fake  of  preferving  the 
charader  of  honeft  men,  or  of  being  refpe£ted  by 
others ;  they  probably  have  done  violence  to  them* 
felves;  have  performed  many  a  juft,  reafonable, 
beneficent,  generous  adion,  in  clired):  oppofition  to 
their  own  principles  and  propenfities ;  have  pro- 
bably, at  different  times,  made  a  furrender  of  their 
private  emolument  to  the  public  benefit,  for  the 
pleafure  arifing  from  fame;  they  have  at  leaft 
avoided  whatever  might  be  offenfive  to  others  and 
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€xcite^ndignation.  At  prefent,  finding  they  hne 
inifled  of  their  aim,  fiuce  mankind  rbfiife  them 
what  they  had  a  right  to  pretend  to  as  a  compenfa* 
tion  for  the  violence  they  did  to  diemfelyes ;  fince 
they  are  judged  and  treated  as  if  they  had  done 
juft  the  reverie;  they  now  no  longer  keep  any 
xneafures,  but  virhoUy  abandon  themfelves  to  their 
propeniities  and  pailions.  They  at  once  give  up 
^  hope  of  maintaining  the  reputation  of  honeft, 
lieorthy  men,  and  ufeful  citizens;  concern  them- 
felves  no  more  therefore  about  their  fame ;  defpife 
the  cenfures  of  their  fellow-beings ;  and  never  in* 
.  quire  any  more  whether  an  a£tion  be  oSenfive  or 
inofienfive,  laudable  or  fcandalous;  and  thus  by 
condantly  making  farther  advances  in  follies  and 
irregularities,  they  are  continually  becoming  more 
averfe  to  all  good,  and  more  incapable  of  it,  till 
at  length  they  fink  into  a  ftate  of  infenfibility  and 
bardneis  of  heart,  that  renders  their  amendment 
nearly  impoffible.  So  much  depends  in  this  refpe^ 
likewife  on  the  prefervation  or  the  lofs  of  a  good 
name ;  and  fo  certain  is  it  that  the  worth  of  it  far 
exceeds  that  of  riches  and  all  other  outward  pri^- 
vileges  and  endowments. 

And  now  what  conclufion  are  we  to  draw  from 
all  this  ?  How  ouriit  we  to  frame  our  behaviour 
confiftently  with  this  truth,  which  we  cannot  deny  ? 
It  impofes  on  us  a  variety  of  ferious  obligations, 
my  friends,  and  I  will  wind  up  this  difcourfe  with  a 
few  words  of  Exhortation  to  the  obiervance  of  thenu 

Is 
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.    Is  a  good  reputatbn  of  fo  great  a  value ;  does 
it  contribute  fo  much  to  the  promotion  of  our  wel- 
fare and  fatisfadion ;  \ntkout  it  can  we^  even  with 
the  heft  intentions,  neither  duly  exerdfe  our  talents 
and  abilities,  nor  be  really  ufefiil  to  mankind  ?   Oh 
drive  then  to  your  utmoft  to  preferve  this  preciou$ 
jewel,  you  that  are  in  pofleifion  of  it !    Set  a  watch 
in  this  refped  over  all  your  words  and  a£lions,  and 
feduloufly  avoid  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  lefFen 
the  good  opinion  you  poflefis  in  the  minds  of  others^ 
Suppofe  not  that  this  concern  is  unbecoi^ing  a 
virtuous  and  high-fpirite4  man.     It  will  be  unbe> 
coming  if  the  defu-e  of  pleafing  be  the  great  motive 
of  your  actions ;  .  if  you  only  regulate  your  beha- 
viour, without  regard  to  the  rules  of  juftice  and 
equity,  by  the  opinion  of  other  men ;    or  if  you 
value  their  efteem  and  their  applaufe  more.than  the 
approbation  of  your  confcience  and  the  favour  of 
Cod. 

.  No,  our  firft  quedion  fhould  ever  be.  What  is 
Tight  ?  What  IS  proper  ?  What  is  confident  with 
my  nature  and  the  will  of  God  ?  What  is  my 
duty  as  a  man,  as  a  chridian,  as  a  citizen,  as  a 
father  of  a  family  ?  And,  in  determining  thefe 
quedions,  neither  the  approbation  nor  the  cenfure 
of  mankind  fhould  be  of  any  account  whatever. 
We  fhould  ad  upon  certain  principles,  and  to  thefe 
we  fhould  invariably  adhere.  By  this  means  how- 
ever  we  fhall  mod  certainly  fecure  to  ourfelves  the 
^eem  of  the  bed  and  worthieft  part  of  the  com- 

munity, 
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munity,  and  on  mofl:  OGcafiow,  fhall  inBdUbly, 
it^ithout  anxioufly  iieeking  it,  or  making  it  our 
leading  objed,  obtain  their  approbation. 

But  do^s  the  queftion  turn  upon  adions  that  are 
determined  by  no  particular  law,  that  we  may  either 
perf(»tn  or  negled,  wherein  we  may  proceed  in  diis 
manner  or  in  that ;  and  in  that  cafe  \m  regulate  our 
condud  fo  as  bed  tends  to  eftablifh  our  good  repu- 
tation :  by  fo  doing,  we  not  only  are  not  chargeable 
with  any  criminal  paffibn  for  fame ;  we  ad  not  only 
with  prudence,  but  in  perfed  confiftence  with  our 
duty,  which  enjoins  us  to  do  everything  whereby 
we  may  mediately  become  ufeful  to  others,  or  ac- 
quire a  greater  and  furer  influence  on  the  advance- 
fnent  of  the  general  intereft.  The  good  name  may 
be  weakened  and  loft  not  only  by  the  adual  com- 
miiOon  of  evil,  but  even  by  the  appearance  of  it ; 
not  only  by  unjuft  and  bafe,  but  even  by  innocent 
yet  imprudent  difcourfes  and  adions.  Abftain  then 
frcHn  all  appearances  of  evil,  and  walk,  as  the  apoftle 
recommends,  with  circumfpedion  and  prudence  } 
not  as  fools,  but  as  wife. 

If  farther  a  good  reputation  be  fo  highly  valuable, 
imprint  it  deeply  on  your  minds,  that  you  cannot 
attack  the  good  name  of  your  neighbour,  or  bring 
it  by  any  means  into  contempt,  without  caufing  ma- 
nifeft  injury  to  the  whole  fociety  and  rendering  your- 
felf  guilty  of  the  raoft  crying  injuftice,  and  frequent- 
ly of  the  uttermoft  degree  of  inhumanity  and  cruel- 
ty.    Rather  rob  your  neighbour  of  his  property ; 

wound 
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'wound  him  in  his  perfon ;  plunge  him  into  poverty 
and  indigence !  Tou  will  generally  hurt  him  lefs^ 
and  do  him  a  more  fupportable  injury,  than  by  un« 
juftly  depriving  him  of  the  efteem  he  poflefles 
among  his  fellow-beings.  With  this  efteem  he  may 
repair  the  other  wrongs  you  do  him  i  without  it,  , 
as  it  frequently  happens,  neither  opulence,  nor  fta- 
tion,  nor  life  itfelf,  have  any  charms  for  him.  Re- 
gard not  therefore  the  reputation  of  your  brother, 
be  his  condition  in  life  what  it  may,  as  a  matter  of 
fport,  as  a  fubjeft  for  merriment,  on  which  we  may 
boldly  difplay  our  wit.  Conftantly  refled  how  eafilj 
the  good  name  of  the  inoffenlive  m^y  be  injured, 
and  how  difficult  it  is  to  heal  the  wounds  we  give 
it.  An  ambiguous  word,  a  rayfterious  look,  aa 
eloquent  (ilence,  a  fneering  fmile,  a  malicious  but, 
a  few  qualifying  ifs  and  pretended  apologies, 
are  more  than  fufficient  to  infmuate  the  moft  unfa- 
vourable  irapreffion  of  the  charader  or  the  condu££ 
of  a  perfon  into  the  mind  of  the  unthinking,  the 
credulous,  or  the  malicious  hearer,  to  give  rife  to 
the  moft  difadvantageous  reports,  and  to  under- 
mine the  credit  of  a  harmlefs  or  deferving  member 
of  the  community.  Unhappily  fuch  a  report  may 
fo  quickly  fpread,  the  raifed  fufpicion  may  fo  ra- 
pidly ftrike  root,  fo  many  circuraftanccs  may  con- 
fpire  to  render  it  credible,  that  it  is  often  immedi- 
ately no  more  in  your  power  to  repair  the  mifchief 
you  have  done.  In  vain  would  you  now  recall 
your  imprudent  expreffions ;  in  vain  attempt  to  flur 
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over  the  matter  as  a  mifunderftandihg,  an  madyer* 
^ent  efcape^  a  jeft,  a  trifling  ludicrous  conceit;  in 
vain  will  you  even  implore  forgivenefs  of  the  injured 
man !  Probably  tins  alteration  in  your  language 
or  your  behaviour  will  be  attributed  to  cowardife^ 
or  to  complaifance,  or  to  felf-love,  or  to  certain  ta- 
at  conventions  or  compromifes  iince  made ;  it  will 
be  long  ere  you  can  efied  a  perfuaiion  that  there 
Vfras  nothing  at  all  in  the  matter,  and  probably  it 
may  require  whole  years  before  you  can,  even  by 
the  mod  earheft  endeavours,  be  able  to  efface  the 
imprefBon  you  have  made  upon  others  to  the  pre]u« 
^dice  of  your  neighbour.  And  if,  with  all  your  pains, 
you  are  unable  to  do  this ;  —  then  have  you,  pro- 
bably for  ever,  deftroyed  the  peace  of  an  innocent 
plan ;  fapped  the  foundation  of  his  happinefs  and  of 
thofe  that  belong  to^him;  rendered  a  ufeful  mem- 
ber of  fociety  unprofitable  or  of  little  fervice  ;  you 
have  probably  deprived  him  of  all  heart  to  amend- 
ment had  he  been  fo  inclined  ;  and  him,  whom  a 
concern  for  his  good  name  retained  within  the 
bounds  of  moderation  and  honour,  you  have  ren- 
dered alike  indifferent  both  to  honour  and  to  fhame. 
What  a  flagrant  enormity,  my  pious  hearers !  How 
dreadful  will  it  be  to  you  in  the  hour  of  ferious  re- 
fleftion,  or  in  your  dying  moments !  Can  we  then 
ever  be  too  drcumfpefl:,  too  confcientious,  when  we 
have  to  do  with  our  neighbour's  fame  ?  Surely  no  ; 
the  greater  the  value,  and  the  more  irreparable  the 
lofs  of  it,  the  mor^  facred  fliould  it  be  to  us ;  and 

the 
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the  more  fhould  we  abftain  from  whatever  has  a 
tendency  to  leflen  or  impair  it.     Let  us  then  bridle 
our  tongue  and  keep  a  watch  at  the  door  of  our 
lips,  and  banifh  from  our  heart  all  envy,  all  hatred, 
all  bittemefs  and  animofity  againft  our  brethren. 
Let  us  abhor  and  detefl  not  only  manifefl:  lying 
and  flandering,  but  likewife  regard  and  avoid  all 
bafe  defamation,  all  harfli  and  fevere  judgments  on 
our  neighbour,  as  fins  which  can  by  no  means  be 
made  to  confift  with  the  charity  and  the  charader 
of  a  real  chriftian«     Let.  us  put  on  the  bowels  of 
companion,  friendlinefs,  meeknefs,  gentlenefs  and 
patience,  as  becomes  the  children  of  Go4  and  the 
difciples  of  Jefus ;  bearing  and  forgiving  one  an- 
other with  the  moft  cordial  affeflion ;  and  To  aA 
with  all  men,  and  fo  judge  of  every  one,  as  we 
fhould  defire,.in  fimihr  circumftances,  that  they 
would  Z&,  by  us  and  judge  of  our  behaviour.    But^ 
ftbove  all  things,  let  us  clothe  ouifelves  with  charity, 
which  is  the  bond  of  perie£Uon. 


SERMON    XL* 


Of  Corvoerfwn  from  a  bad  courfe  of  Life 


f^  OD9  we  prefent  ourfelves  before  thee  this  day 
to  acknowledge  our  find  and  tranfgreffions. 
We  would  not  conceal  them^  we  would  not  attempt 
to  juftify  ourfelves  in  thy  fight ;  we  could  not  an* 
fwerthee  one  of  a  thoufand.  Notwithftanding  all 
that  thou  haft  done  for  us,  moft  merciful  Father,  to 
draw  us  to  thee  by  making  our  duty  a  delight,  we 
have  yet  refiifed  to  obey  thee,  and  have  fwerved 
from  thy  commandments.  Virtue  and  J^ligion  are 
not  of  fo  much  weight  with  us  as  they  ought  to  be 
with  the  wife,  with  chriftians ;  fenfuality,  unbelief 
and  doubt  have  weakened  their  refpedt  and  render- 
ed fomeof  us  indifferent  tq/otrards  them ;  the  world 
and  its  deceitful,  fugacious  pleafures  too  forcibly 
attrad  our  appetites  and  affedion  ;  we  are  more  in- 
tent upon  gratifying  oiu*  intemperate  pafBons  and 
unfubdued  defires  than  on  rendering  ourfelves  wor- 
thy of  the  glorious  appellation  of  chriftians.  We 
are  thy  creatures  i  but  rebellious  and  guilty  crea- 
tures : 
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tures  :  we  prefume  to  call  thee  our  Father ;  but  we 
are  moftly  difobedient,  ungrateful  children,  who 
will  not  fubmit  to  thy  chaftening  hand,  who  offend 
thee  in  thought,  in  words,  in  deeds.  Neither  thy 
benefaftions  nor  thy  chaftifements  have  been  effec- 
tual to  bring  about  thy  gracious  defigns  upon  us. 
Often  have  we  vowed  amendment  j  but  our  vows 
yet  remain  impaid.  Often  have  we  attempted  to 
fet  about  the  performance  of  our  good  refolves ;  but 
they  (till  remain  unperformed.  God,  of  what  un« 
faithfulnefs,  of  what  reiterated  fins  and  tranfgref- 
(ions  are  we  not  guilty  in  thy  fight !  Yes,  we  con- 
fefs  them,  we  bewail  them,  we  are  afliamed  of  them. 
Our  own  confciences  condemn  us;  How  then 
could  we  fubfift  before  thee,  wert  thou  to  enter  in- 
to judgment  with  us ;  before  thee,  who  art  a  righ- 
teous judge,  and  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  ini- 
quity ?  Lo,  as  criminals  worthy  of  death,  we  prof- 
trate  ourfelves  at  the  foot-ftool  of  thy  mercy-featl 
Spare  us,  o  Lord,  and  be  gracious  unto  us !  — 
Though  we  are  caft  out  of  thy  fight,  yet  will  we 
look  again  to  thy  holy  temple.  We  arife  and  come 
to  thee,  our  Father  ;  for  though  we  have  offended 
thee,  thou  art  a  father  ftiil.  Thou  now  art  feated 
on  a  throne  of  mercy,  and  wielded  a  fceptre  of 
grace.  At  thy  mercy-feat  former  offenders  have 
been  forgiven,  and  former  finners  have  been  ts^en 
into  favour.  To  thy  ears  the  cry  of  the  penitent 
has  never  afcended  in  vain.  Thou  art  ever  nigh  to 
all  who  call  upon  thee  in  fincerity  of  heart.    When 

we 
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we  tend  to  thee,  at  the  firil  itep  of  our  return,  thott 
ilretcheft  out  thy  hand  to  receive  us.  Remit  the 
{>uni{hment  we  d^ferye  for  our  iins,  and  deliver  us 
from  the  power  and  dominion  of  them.  Thou 
defireft  not  the  death  of  the  fmner,  but  that  he 
ihould  be  converted  and  live :  thou  reje£lefl:  not 
the  prayer  and  fupplication  of  thofe  who  flee  to 
ihee  for  fuccour :  thou  haft  fent  thy  fon  into  the 
world,  that  the  world  by  him  might  be  faved  :  let 
us  alfo  be  partakers  of  his  falvation,  and  for  his 
bke  forgive  us  all  our  tranfgreffions  !  -—  And  that 
we  may  no  more  have  the  misfortune  to  difpleafe 
.thee,  our  almighty  father  and  beft  friend,  grant 
us  the  afliftance  of  thy  holy  fpirit !  That  it  may 
ever  operate  and  refide  within  us,  diflipate  all  pur 
.prejudices  and  errors,  cleanfe  and  fan£tify  all  our 
affeftions.  Do  thou  eradicate  from  our  hearts 
whatever  is  difpleafmg  to  thee ;  refcue  us  from  the 
violence  of  all  bafe,  inordinate  lufts  and  paflions, 
let  the  fincere,  eflfedtive  defire,  the  eameft  endea* 
vour  to  pleafe  thee  and  to  do  thy  will,  be  the 
governing,  principle  of  our  future  behaviour.  Re- 
taove  from  us,  by  thy  wife  and  kind  providence,  all 
temptations  and  allurepients  to  fin ;  and,  if  we  be 
tempted,  grant  that  we, may  not  fall  under  the 
temptation,  but  that,  ftrengthened  by  thy  fpirit, 
we  may  conquer  all  and  perfevere  to  the  end  in 
our  fidelity  to  thee.  Hearken  to  our  fupplications, 
o  merciful  God,  turn  again  to  us  thy  propitiated 
conntenaace,  jiQ  more  to  be  intercepted  or  ecfipfed, 

for 
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for  ihe  fake  of  thy  everlafling  love,  by  Jefus  Chrift, 
in  whofe  comprehenlive  words  we  cqpclude  our 
pnyers :  Our  father,  &c. 


LUKE  XV.  1 8,  19* 

I  Will  arife  and  go  to  xny  father,  and  will  fay  unto  hifn^  Fa- 
thetf  I  have  finned  againft  heaven*  and  before  thee,  and 
an\  no  more  worthy  to  be  (Called  thy  fdn  $  make  me  as  one 
of  thy  hired  fervants* 

TT  wodld  lead  us  too  far  from  the  particular,  ap* 
pointment  of  this  day,  my  friends,  were  we 
to  enter  upon  a  circumftantial  invefligation  of  the 
prejudices  and  errors  which  fumifhed  our  faviour 
with  an  occafion  for  delivering  the  parable  to  which 
our  text  belongs.  Let  it  fufEce  in  general  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  Chrift  jullifies  himfelf  by  it  againft  the 
unjuft  accufations  of  the  fcribes  and  pharifees,  who 
imputed  it  to  him  as  a  crime  that  he  converfed  with 
fmners,  took  an  intereil  in  their  condition,  and 
vouchfafed  theiA  his  inftru£lion.  And  how  could 
our  lord  better  refute  the  unfounded  fufpicion  of  a 
criminal  intercourfo  with  fmners  which  that  accufa- 
tion  was  intended  to  convey,  and  at  the  fame  time 
more  confound  his  malicious  accufers,  than  by 
(hewing  them  in  feveral  eafy,  beautiful  and  afiefU 
ing  parables,  that  nothing  is  in  flri£ter  conformity 
with  found  reafon,  with  the  general  fenfe  and  con- 
voL.  II.  T  dud 
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duft  of  mankind,  than  to  be  principally  concerted 
about  that  which  is  loft,  to  take  all  poflible  pains  tb 
recover  it,  and  when  that  objeft  is  attained,  to  re* 
joice  more  over  it,  than  over  what  we  have  long 
quietly  poffeffed  ?  Who  but  muft,  judging  impar- 
tially^ naturally  draw  this  conclufion,  that  it  was 
by  no  means  unbecoming  in  the  faviour  of  the  world 
to  concern  himfelf  abput  the  information,  the  im* 
provement  and  the  confolation  of  fuch  perfons  as 
were  utterly  defpifed  and  neglected  by  their  hypo- 
critical teachers,  though,  as  it  appears,  they  were 
more  fmcerely  defirous  of  the  falvation  of  God,  thai 
their  haughty  defpifers  ?  Was  not  Chrift  fent  in- 
to the  world  by  God  for  the  very  purpofe  of 
preaching  to  the  wretched,  of  announcing  good  tid- 
ings to  the  meek,  of  binding  up  the  broken-hearted, 
proclaiming  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  feeking  that 
which  was  loft  ?  Was  it  not  rather  the  fick  and  the 
infirm  that  were  in  need  of  a  phyiician,  than  thtt 
really  or  imaginary  healthy  and  robuft  ?  This,  my 
dear  hearers,  is  the  connexion  wherein  the  words  of 
Cur  text  ftand  wth  the  purport  to  which  they  were 
delivered  by  our  divine  inftruftor.  Let  us  now 
proceed  to  make  a  more  general  application  of 
them,  by  confidering  the  narrative  of  the  forlorn 
fon  as  the  fimilitude  of  a  penitent  and  returning 
dinner. 

This  edifying  parable  contains  three  particulars 
extremely  interefting.  The  firft  comprehends  what 
pafled  previous  to  the  return  of  the  prodigal  fon  to 

his 
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his  father.  This  will  afford  us  an  opportunity  to 
fpeak  of  the  motives  to  converfion,  and  of  the  pre- 
pararives  to  it.  The  fecond  particular  relates  to  the 
aftual  return  of  the  loft  fon  to  his  father,  and  the 
manner  and  nature  of  it.  This  will  teach  us  wherein 
true  penitence  and  converfion  properly  confift.  The 
third  particular,  laftly,  reprefents  to  us  the  happy 
confequences  of  this  converfion  ;  and  this  reprefen- 
tation  will  inform  us  of  the  various  and  great  advan« 
tages  of  true  penitence  and  converfion. 

**  When  he  came  to  himfelf/'  fays  the  parable, 
"  he  faid,  How  many  hired  fervants  of  my  father's 
have  bread  enough  and  to  fpare,  and  I  perifh  with 
hunger.  I  will  arife  and  go  to  my  father,  and  will 
fay  unto  him.  Father,  I  have  finned  againft.  heaven, 
and  before  thee."  When  he  came  to  himfelf. 
With  great  propriety  is  this  expreffion  ufed ;  for  a 
wicked  man  is  befide  himfelf.  Madnefs,  fays  Solo- 
mon, IS  in  the  heart  of  the  finnen  As  madnefs  is 
a  difeafe  of  the  rational  powers,  fo  is  vice  of  the 
moral.  Sin  in  like  manner  unhinges  the  whole 
frame  of  the  moral  agent,  tinges  with  its  baleful 
colours  every  fentiment  of  the  heart,  and  prefents 
to  view  a  Ip^ftacle  more  melancholy  ftill,  a  being 
made  after  the  image  of  God,  finking  that  image 
into  the  refemblance  of  a  brute,  or  the  charader 
of  a  fiend«  Mad  however  as  fuch  perfons  are,  they 
are  not  always  fo.  Sin  cannot  always  keep  its 
ground.  The  evil  principle  has  its  hour  of  weak- 
nefe  and   decline.     There  is  qo  man  uniformly 

T  2  wicked. 
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wicked.  The  exertion  is  too  ftrong  to  laft  foreren 
Nature  does  not  afford  ftrength  and  fpirits  fuflkient 
to  keep  a  man  always  in  energy.  The  moft  aban- 
doned have  fits  and  ftarts  of  fdbernefs  and  refiec« 
tion.  There  are  lucid  intervals  in  the  life  of  every 
perfon.  At  fuch  a  time  is  the  crifls  of  a  man's 
chalrafber.  At  fuch  a  time  the  prodigal  came  to  his 
right  inind.  At  once  the  fpell  was  broken^  and 
the  inchantment  diflblved.  He  is  amazed^  he  is 
confounded  to  find  himfelf  degraded  from  the  ra- 
tional  character  j  caft  down  ta  the  herd  of  inferior 
animals ;  making  one  at  the  feafl  where  the  vileft 
of  brutes  were  his  affociates  and  companions.  Then 
the  falfe  colours  with  which  fancy  had  gilded  his 
life,  vanifli  away.  The  flattering  ideas  which  ima- 
gination and  paflion  prefented  to  hk  mind,  difap* 
pear  in  a  moment.  Difenchanted  from  the  delu- 
fions  of  thofe  deceivers,  what  he  efteemed  to  be 
the  garden  of  Eden,  he  finds  to  be  a  defolate  wiK 
dernefs.  Then  he  came  to  himfelf.  This,  my 
friends,  it  was  that  ilimulated  the  forlorn  fon  to  his 
return ;  and  thefe  or  fimilar  fentiments  and  emo- 
tions are  what  mufl  awaken  the  iinner  to  converfion^ 
and  prepare  him  for  it.  The  loft  fon  firft  become^, 
fenfibte  of  his  mifery.  Till  now  he  thought  him- 
felf happy  in  having  (haken  off  the  authority  af^ 
withdrawn  himfelf  from  the  vigilance  of  his  father. 
The  licentious  freedom  he  enjoyed,  the  extravagant 
and  diffolute  life  he  led,  the  tumultuous  pleiafures 
he  met  with  oil  all  hands,  flattered  his  appetites. 

-They 
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They  (tunned  his  moral  fenfe ;  they  concealed  fu-^ 
turity  from  his  view,  and  he  thought  he  had  no 
reafon  to  repent  of  his  fenfelefs  choice.  But  now 
having  run  through  all  hi  s  means,  fallen  into  the 
extremes  of  poverty  and  contempt,  obliged  to  put 
up  with  the  vileft  fervitude,  and  to  content  himfelf 
with  the  coarfeft  fare,  and  with  all  fcarcely  able  to 
fupport  his  life :  he  wakes  from  his  wretched  delu* 
(ion.  The  inchanting  dreams  of  pleafure  and  hap« 
pinefs  by  which  he  has  been  hitherto  deluded,  are 
now  vanilhed  away.  He  finds  himfelf  cheated  in 
his  expeditions.  He  can  no  longer  conceal  his 
wretchednefs  from  himfelf.  He  feverely  feels  thf 
deplorable  confequei^ces  of  his  fooliih  conduct ;  he 
groans  under  the  burden  of  it ;  and  thefe  painful 
fenlations  compel  him  to  think  ferioufly  on  emanci* 
pating  himfelf  from  them. 

Juil  fo  it  Is,  piou^  hearers,  with  the  man  that 
aiRTikes  from  the  lethargy  of  vice.  He  proceeds 
perhaps  for  a  long  time  fecure  and  carelefs  in  hit 
wicked  ways,  breaks  every  tie  of  religion  and  vir- 
tue, refufes  due  obedience  to  his  creator  and  lord, 
and  takes  that  for  liberty  which  is  in  fad  the  hardeft 
and  moil  infamous  bondage.  The  fmful  appetites 
which  he  blindly  follows,  captivate  \am  with  their 
deceitful  charms ;  they  promifp  him  a  round  qf 
pleafure  and  delight ;  and  he  fondly  imagines  he  has 
found  out  the  way  that  leads  to  true  felicity.  The 
vehement  calls  of  paflion  ftifle  the  voice  of  reafon 
and  confcience ;  the  affairs  and  difiipations  of  this 

T  3  world 
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>  world  /hut  the  avenues  of  his  mind  againft  all  fen- 
ous  thoughts,  and,  like  a  man  intoxicated  with  the 
fumes  of  inflammatory  liquors,  fees  not  the  danger 
that  awaits  him.  But  when  the  poifon  of  fin  has 
had  its  eflfeft ;  when  difquiet,  vexation,  and  dif- 
guft,  take  place  of  pleafure  ;  when  pain  and  fick- 
nefs,  or  other  adverfe  events,  ftimulate  him,  as  it 
were,  to  refleft  on  himfelf  and  his  moral  condition ; 
when  the  lofs  of  his  property,  the  fudden  death  of 
Ills  friend,  the  unexpefted  failure  of  his  plans,  or 
other  ftriking  occurrences  fill  him  with  difraay ; 
when  the  light  of  truth,  iti  this  fafpenfion  of  the 
paffions,  hi  this  ftillnefs  of  the  heart,  darts  upon 
his  mind,  and  the  dafknefs  of  prejudice  and  error, 
which  had  hitherto  blinded  him,  is  difpelled  :  he 
then  begins  to  underfland  the  deceitfulnefs  of  fin, 
then  its  fafcinating  charms  are  diffipated  before  him. 
It  appears  to  him  in  all  its  deformity,  as  ghaff ly  and 
deteftable  as  it  really  is ;  and  he  is  feized  with  the 
utmoft  aftonifhment  that  he  could  ever  be  impofed 
on  by  fuch  empty  impofturcs.  He  now  feels  the  de- 
'grading,  the  cruel  (hackles  by  which  he  is  bound, 
and  fees  thaf  he,  who  thought  himfelf  erewhile  fo 
free,  is  in  hGt  the  moft  wretched  of  flaves.  He 
now  taftes  the  bitter  fruits  of  fin,  and  experiences 
what  forrow  and  anguifli  of  heart  it  occafions  when 
a  man  forfakes  the  Lord  his  God,  and  efteems  anv- 
-thing  but  him  as  his  fovereign  good.  His  falfe  re- 
pofe  is  now  come  to  an  end ;  his  fecurity  makes 
way  for  trouble  and  afi'right  j  his  foolifli  hopes  are 

vaniflied; 
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Yanifhed  ;  his  confciience  goads  and  condemns  him. 
He  now  fliudders  at  the  danger  he  befor^e  derided 
with  arrogant  fcom;  he  feels  the  mamfold  mifery 
he  has  brought  on  himfelf  by  his  fms,  and  the  <lif- 
order  that  prevails  in  his  foul ;  he  confeffes  that  no«- 
tfamg  can  render  him  more  deplorably,  wretched 
than  he  is ;  and  this  confeifion  begetft  in  him  an  ear- 
neft  defire  to  be  delir^red  and  happy«  . 

But  to  render  this  acknowledgment  e£E^ve,  ami 
thefe  defires  falutary,  he  mud  now  faithfully  folbw 
the  light  that  has  dawned  upon  him*  .  He  muil: 
carefully  cherifh  the  good  emotio{i3<  that  have,  fpc^ 
ceeded  to  his  infenfibility,  and  apply  hioifelf  to  fuch 
coniiderations  as  may  move  him  to  adopt  firm  and 
unchangeable  refolutions.  The  poor  unhappy  youth 
in  the  parable  awaking  as  from  a  d^eam,  recover- 
ing as  from  a  delirium,  was  not  only  fenfible  to 
his  mifery,  but  he  compared  his  forlorn  condition 
with  the  various  and  great  advantages .  which  he 
might  have  enjoyed.  **  How  many  hired  fervants,": 
fays  he,  **  of  my  father,  have  bread  enough  and 
to  fpare,  and  I  perifli  with  hunger  i**  He  tranf- 
ports  himfelf  into  the  time  paft,  his:  former  life  re- 
curs to  his  mind,  his  father's  houfe  rifes  to  view, 
he  recalls  the  firfl:  of  his  days  before  he  went  aftrap 
Happy  days  of  early  innocence  and  early  piety,  be- 
fore remorfe  had  embittered  his  hours^  or  vice  cor- 
rupted his  heart !  Happy  days !  when  the  morn- 
ing arofe  in  peace,  and  the  evening  went  down 
in  innocence;  when  no  a6Uon  of  the  pail  day 
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difturbed  his  flumbers  by  night ;  when  no  reflect 
don  on  the  riots  of  the  night  threw  a  cloud  over 
die  futceeding  day ;  when  he  was  at  peace  with  hit 
own  heart ;  when  confcience  waa  on  his  fide ;  when 
refledion  was  a  friend ;  when  memory  prefented 
^ly  Wdcotne  images  to  the  mind ;  when  undec 
the  "^mgs  of  parental  carer  he  was  biefied  in  his  go-^ 
ing  out  and  his  coming  in ;  when  his  father's  eye 
met  his  with  approbation  and  delight. 

Having  viewed  the  pi£ture,  he  compares  it  with 
His  prefent  fitoation.  Sad  contrail !  By  his  own 
felly,  a  vagabond  in  a  foreign  land ;;  bani(hed  from 
all  that  he  Valued  and  held  dear ;  cut  oflF  from  the 
joys  of  his  better  days ;  languifhing  out  life  under 
the  moft  abjed  form  of  mifery,;  pining  tmder  po« 
rerty ;  funk  into  fervitude ;  feeding  fwine,  and 
himfelf  defiring  to  partake  with  them  in  their  huiks  } 
miferable  without,  but  more  miferable  within ;  a 
fpirit  wounded  by  remorfe ;  a  heart  torn  by  reflec- 
tion on  itfelf,  an  accufmg  confcience  which  told 
him  that  he  merited  his  fate,  and  which  held  tip  to 
him  his  paft  life  in  its  blacked  colours  of  folly  and 
guilt.  Aftoniflied  at  himfelf,  ftartled  at  his  own 
image,  which  in  its  true  colours  he  had  never 
feeh  before,  be  was  a0iamed  of  his  condud,  and 
came  to  a  better  mind.  Such  were  the  eflfeds  of 
confideration,  and  fuch  will  ever  be  the  effecfa  of 
confideration  to  thpfe  who  duly  exercife  it.  Why 
does  the  fmner  go  forward  in  the  error  of  his 
Ways  ?    ]kcaufe  he  4oes  not  confider*    Confider 

your 
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your  ways,  is  the  voice  which  God  ^dreffes  to 
mankind  in  every  age ;  and  Unlefs  you  confider, 
the  calls  of  the  gofpel  and  the  offers  of  grace  are 
made  to  no  purpofe.  The  world  which  is  to  come 
has  no  exiflence  to  you  but  what  you  give  it  your- 
felves ;  the  eternity  that  is  before  us,  the  happineis 
of  heaven  and  the  pains  of  retributive  juftice,  are  no 
more  than  dreams,  unlefs  you  realize  them  to  jour^ 
felves,  unlefs  you  give  them  their  full  force,  by 
bringing  them  home  to  the  heart.  When  a  man  re* 
views  the  error  of  his  ways,  nothing  is  wanting  to 
a  farther  reformation  but  reflection  and  thought. 
Think,  —  and  the  work  is  done.  ^  I  confidered 
my  ways/'  fays  the  pfalmift.  What  was  the  coa- 
fequence  ?     *'  I  turned  my  feet  unto  thy  teftimo- 


nies.** 


So  thought  the  lofl:  young  man;  and  fo  the 
repentant  fmner  thinks,  who  is  in  eamefl:,  and 
anxious  about  his  falvation.  What  a  blefEng,  fays 
he  to  himfelf ,  have  I  voluntarily  rejeded  by  my 
fins  and  my  follies !  Happy  had  it  been  for  me, 
if  I  had  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  God  and  of  my 
confcience,  if  I  had  followed  their  affedlionate  ad- 
monitions and  remonftrances,  if  I  had  retained  my 
innocence,  and  remained  faithiul  to  my  duty! 
How  rational,  how  equitable,  how  reafonable  are 
all  the  commands  of  God,  and  how  happy  would 
the  obfervance  of  them  have  made  me !  The 
jneftimable  favour  of  the  fu{M-eme  being,  inward 
pesice^  &tasfia£Uon  of  mind^  the  confdoufnefs  of  my 

ifttegrity, 
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integrity^  die  efteem  and  love  of  all  the  good,  the 
certain  hope  of  everlafting  glory,  would  have  de* 
lighted  all  my  days ;  they  would  have  fweetened 
the  cup  of  life,  and  have  alleviated  the  burden  of 
Its  cares ;  they  would  have  fhed  a  divine  tranfport 
upon  my  foul.  Under  the  proteftion  of  my  hea- 
venly Either  I  fhould  have  dwelt  in  fafety ;  and  in 
^he  ihadow  of  hiis  wings  have  had  no  want  or  mis- 
fortune to  fear.  And  thefe  bleffings  have  I  facri- 
iiced  to  the  fallacious  pleafures  of  fm !  I  have 
Shaken  oft'  the  niild  authority  of  my  creator  and 
,benefa£l:or,  and  am  now  under  the  cruel  fway  of 
•the  moft  fcandalous  and  corrupt  defires.  All  the 
powers  of  my  mind  are  debilitated ;  diforder  and 
incongruity  difturb  my  foul ;  wickednefs  is  become 
as  it  were  a  fecond  nature  to  me  ;  and  I  feel  myfelf 
too  weak  to  enter  the  lifts  againft  it,  and  recover 
the  freedom  I  have  loft.  God  has  hidihis  gracious 
countenance  from  me.  I  have  brought  upon  myfelf 
his  terrible  difpleafure,  and  live  at  a  moft  deplorable 
diftance  from  him.  And  what  will  become  of  me 
if  death  overtake  me  in  this*  condition,  if  I  am  cited 
-to  appear  in  this  fad  condition  before  the  judge  of 
the  living  and  the  dead  ?  How  can  I  fupport  his 
look  ?  How  can  1  ftand  before  him,  the  Omnifci- 
ent !  With  what  excufes  can  I  palliate  my  preme- 
ditated and  fo  often  repeated  violations  of  his  law, 
or  extenuate  my  ingratitude  and  my  defedion  ! 
'What  a  fevere  but  righteous  condemnation  have  I 
to  dread  !     How  honible  will  be  my  portion  for 

eternitv ! 
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eternity  !  Oh  that  I  had  never  linned  !  Oh  that  I 
had  never  forfaken  my  Father  and  my  Redeemer  j- 
never  caft  off  the  fear  of  God  1  Who  will  novT 
redeem  me  from  this  mifery  !  Where  (hall  I  find 
help  and  deliverance !  —  But,  continues  the  con- 
trite finner,  is  there  then  no  precious  gleam  o{ 
hope,  no  ray  of  comfort,  to  my  amazed  foul  ?  Is 
no  remedy  at  hand  to  refcue  me  from  deferved 
condemnation,  for  (lill  becoming  happy?  Oh,  I 
have  read  that  the  Lord  is  gracious,  long-fuffering, 
and  plenteous  in  mercy ;  that  he  will  not  defpHe 
the  broken  and  contrite  heart ;  that  fuch  as  return 
to  him  he  will  in  no  wife  cad  out ;  that  he  will 
gracioufly  look  to  him  that  is  poor  and  of  a  con« 
trite  fpirit,  and  trembles  at  his  word.  Does  not 
the  gofpel  tell  me  that  he  fent  his  fon  to  be  the 
faviour  of  men  ;  and  that  all  who  truft  in  him,  and 
follow  his  facred  precepts,  he  will  for  his  fake  again 
receive  as  his  children  ?  Perhaps  then  he  will  have 
companion  on  me,  and  give  me  grace  for  jufUce, 
if  I  humble  myfelf  before  him,  and  turn  to  him 
with  my  whole  hearts  No,  my  mifery  is  too  great  t 
The  danger  I  am  in  is  too  imminent,  to  allow 
me  room  to  hope  that  any  thing  can  fnatch  me 
from  it. 

Such  are  the  agitations  and  fears  of  the  return- 
ing finner ;  till  his  fpirit  worn  out  with  woe,  his 
^es  diffolved  in  tears,  and  his  heart  all  rent  with 
compun£lioh,  he  takes  up  the  refolution  which  we 
may  confider  as  the  third  ftage  of  his  converfion. 

To 
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To  wicked  men  labouring  under  the  agonies  of 
a  guilty  mind,  the  deity  appears  an  obje£l  of  ter« 
roe*  They  figure  to  themfelves  an  angry  tyrant, 
vith  his  thunder  in  his  hand,  delighting  to  punifii 
and  deflroy.  They  are:  afraid,  and  flee  from  the 
prelence  of  the  Lord.  But  from  the  mind  of  the 
penitent  thefe  terrors  prefently  vanifh,  and  God 
appears,  not  as  a  cruel  and  malignant  porwer,  but 
98  the  beit  of  beings,  the  father  of  mercies  and  the 
iiiend  of  man,  as  a  God  in  Chrid  reconciling  the 
world  unto  himfelf.  Encouraged  by  thefe  declara- 
tioas,  the  penitent  trufts  to  the  divine  goodnefs,  and 
Sies  for  reiiige  to  the  hope  fet  before  him.  Hor- 
rors of  confcience  and  forebodings  of  wrath  over* 
vbelm  the  fons  of  reprobation.  But  the  penitent 
Oberer  defpairs.  He  (inks  indeed  in  his  ovm  eyes, 
lOdd  throws  himfelf  proftrate  on  the  ground,  but 
ftill  throws  himfelf  at  the  footftool  of  mercy,  not 
^thojQ.t  the  faith  and  the  hope  that  he  viall  be  taken 
into  favour.  The  language  of  his  foul  is :  Great 
God,  withhold  from  me  what  elfe  thou  pleafeft, 
but  give  me  to  enjoy  the  approbation  of  my  own 
mind  and  thy  favour.  I  would  rather  henceforth 
ji)e  the  humblefl  of  thy  fons  than  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  wickednefs. 

"  I  will  arife,'*  fays  the  contrite  youth, ."  and 
go  to  my  father,  and  will  fay  unto  him.  Father^ 
I  have  finned  againfl  heaven,  and  before  thee,  ^nd 
am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  fon ;  make  mp 
as  one  of  thy  hired  fervants."    I  will  immediately 

embrace 
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embrace  the  only  means  iHll  left  me  to  employ,  for 
avoiding  utter  ruin,  before  it  be  too  late  and  att 
repentance  be  in  vain.     I    will  exert  the  little 
ftrength  I  have  remaining,  to  haften  from  the  abyls 
that  lies  open  before  me.    The  fmalleft  delay  may 
be  &tal  to  me.     To  region  my  iquandered  hopes 
(hall  from  this  inftant  be  my  fole  concern;  md 
nothing  (hall  be  too  hard  for  me  to  undertake  that 
can  favour  my  defign.     Let  the  (hame  and  confu* 
lion  be  as  great  as  it  may,  into  which  the  confciouf- 
nefs  of  my  follies  and  the  fight  of  my  injured  fa- 
ther will  throw  me  j   let  the  reproaches  I  have  to 
expeft  from  him  be  as  cutting  as  they  will  to  my 
vanity  and  pride ;  coft  what  labour  and  felf-denial 
it  may  at  firft  to  renounce  my  wicked  habits,  and 
to  fatisfy  my  fo  long  neglected  duties :  nothing 
Ihall  prevent  me  from  returning  to  him  whom  I 
have  fo  fenfelefely  forfaken,  and  aOdng  fuccour  of 
him  who  alone  is  difpofed  and  able  to  help  pe.     I 
will  go  and  throw  myfelf  at  his  feet ;  I  will  prevent 
his  reproaches  by  an  humble  and  frank  confeffion 
of  my  tranfgreffions  and  errors;  and,  inftead  of 
thinking  on  evafion  or  excufe,  will  condemn  my- 
felf, and  caft  myfelf  entirely  on  his  mercy.    It  is 
not  an  auflere,  an  inexorable  maftcr ;  it  is  a  com- 
paffionate  and  tender  father  with  whom  I  have  to 
do.     What  has  not  a  fon  to  hope  for  from  fuch  a 
father  ?    Yes,  his  own  heart  will  fpeak  pity  for 
me,  he  will  (hew  mercy  towards  me ;  and   this 
(hall  be  my  inducement  to  teftify  my  gratitude  to 

him 
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him  by  a  willing  and  faithful  obedience,  and  to 
render  myfelf  worthy  of  his  favour  by  a  total  al- 
teration of  my  fentiments  and  my  condud. 

The  fame  refolutions,  my  friends,  are  adopted 
by  the  repentant  finnen  He  trufts  not  to  a  deceit- 
ful and  inefficient  forrow.  He  is  not  contented 
with  making  bitter  lamentations  on  his  wretched 
condition,  or  barely  wifhing  to  become  better, 
without  puttmg  his  hand  to  the  work.  He  waftes 
not  his  time  in  ufelefs  doubt  or  in  dangerous  heii- 
tation.  My  life,  fays  he,  is  pafTmg  quickly  away ; 
it  may  unexpededly  come  to  an  end.  Death, 
judgment,  and  eternity^  are  ever  advancing  towards 
me ;  they  may  feize  me  at  unawares.  Shall  not  I 
then  haften  to  deliver  my  foul  ?  Shall  I  not  work 
while  it  is  day,  ere  the  night  come  when  no  man 
can  work  ?  There  is  but  one  way  left  to  avoid  per- 
dition. Shall  I  hefitate  one  moment  about  betaking 
myfelf  to  it  ?  Life  and  death,  bleffing  and  curfing, 
are  now  before  me.  Still  I  have  an  opportunity  of 
chufmg  between  them.  Who  can  tell  whether  that 
will  continue  to  me  if  I  (land  longer  doubting  ?  Is 
it  difficult  for  me  now  to  fubdue  my  finful  defires, 
to  quit  my  bad  habits,  break  with  my  bad  compa- 
nions, and  reform  my  diffolute  life:  will  it  not 
every  day  become  ftijl  harder  ?  Will  not  my  fervi- 
tude  be  growing  conftantly  more  fevere,  my  prp- 
penfity  to  vice  more  ftrong,  my  whole  temper 
more  corrupt,  and  confequently  my  amendment 
{till  more  impradicable  ?    Shall  I  not  by  thefe 

means 
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tdeans  be  heaping  fin  upon  fin,  and  punKhmenb 
upon  punifliment,  and  fo  at  length  deprive  myfelf 
of  ^11  hope  of  forgivenefs  ?    No !  to-day,  tbat  V 
hear  the  voice  of  God,  while  his  grace  is  yet  offered 
to  me,  to-day  will  I  follow  his  affeftionate  call,  and  . 
eameftly   implore    that   divine   compaffion  which 
alone  can  make  me  happy.  My  refolution  is  taken, 
and  nothing  fhall  hinder  me  from  bringing  it  to* 
effed.     I  will  arife  and  go  to  my  heavenly  Father, 
from  vfhom  I  am  now  at  fo  great  a  diftance,  whofe 
favour  and  protection  I  have  fo  madly  call  off.     I 
will  bow  myfelf  before  his  offended  majefty,  ac- 
knowledge my  tranfgreflions,  and  intreat  his  com- 
pailion  with  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart.     I  will 
folemnly  renounce  every  fin,  and  devote  myfelf  to 
the  fervice  of  God  and  the  pradice  of  virtue.  Have 
I  hitherto  fhaken  off  his  jufl:  and  gentle  authority ; 
it  ihall  now  be  my  greateft  delight  and  my  glory  to 
pay  him  an  unreferved  obedience,  and  faithfully  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  a  fubje6t  in  his  kingdom.     Have 
I,  hitherto  followed  my  irregular  defires  and  the 
corrupted  principles  of  the  men  of  the  world ; 
henceforward  the  law  of  the  Mod  High  (hall  be 
the  fole  and  unalterable  rule  of  my  condud.    Have 
I  hitherto  cared  only  for  my  body  and  my  earthly 
condition ;  henceforward,  the  care  of  my  foul,  and 
my  happinefs  in  the  future  world,  fhall  be  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  all   my  endeavours.      The  fupport 
which  God  has  promifed  to  the  fincere  wUl  be 
mighty  in  my  weaknefs.     He  will  affift  me  in  con? 

quering 
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qnering  every  difficulty ;  and  I  truft  afTuredly  that 
I  fhall  find  his  yoke  to  be  eafy,  and  his  burden 
light ;  that  I  ihall  experience  that  bis  command- 
ments are  not  grievous. 

If  the  refolutions  of  the  repentant  (inner  be  thus 
fiumed,  my  friends  ;  if  they  be  grounded  on  felf* 
infpeftion,  on  confideration  and  firm  conviction  ; 
if  they  be  taken  with  ferioufnefs  and  fincerity; 
they  will  certainly  be  brought  to  effeft.  Without 
determined"  purpofes  of  amendment,  contrition  is 
imavailing  and  ineffedual.  The  deity  is  not  de* 
fighted  with  the  fufferings  of  man.  Sorrow  for  (in 
18  (b  far  pleafing,  as  it  foftens  the  heart  and  makes 
it  better.  It  is  the  refolution  of  amendment,  the 
purpofes  pointed  to  reformation,  that  make  the 
broken  heart  and  the  contrite  fpirit  an  acceptable 
lacrifice ;  fuch  is  the  nature  of  true  repentance ;  it 
flows  not  fo  much  from  the  fenfe  of  danger  a$ 
from  the  love  of  goodnefs. 

In  true  repentance,  there  is  not  only  a  change 
of  mind,  but  a  change  of  iife.  When  the  'day- 
fpring  from  on  high  arifes  on  him  who  is  in  darknefs, 
when  God  fays  let  there  be  light,  tl)e  fcales  fall  oflf 
from  his  eyes,  a  new  world  breaks  upon  his  view, 
futurity  become^  prefent,  and  inviiible  things  are 
feen ;  then  firft  he  beholds  the  beauty  which  is 
in  holinefs,  and  taftes  the  joy  which  flows  from 
returning  virtue.  In  that  happy  hour  he  forms 
the  pious  purpofe,  and  feals  the  facred  vow  to  be 
holy  for  ever.    Then  he  prefers  the  peace  derived 

from 
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from  virtue,  and  the  joy  which  arifes  from  a  gCk)il 
confdence,  to  e^ery  confideralion.  Then  the  devoted 
fervants  of  God  appear  to  him  the  only  happy  iifien^ 
and  he  would  rather  rank  with  th^  meanefl:  of  thefe 
than  enjoy  the  riches  of  many  wicked.  His  heart  is 
convinced  that  none  can  enter  ihto  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  fit  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Fai« 
ther,  but  they  who  prefer  the  teftimony  of  a  gbod 
confdence,  the  fmiles  of  heaven,  and  the  fentence 
of  the  juft,  to  all  the  treafures  of  the  world. 

Had  the  penit^t  not  been  in  eameft,  falfe  fbixAe 
might  have  prevented  or  retarded  his  return,  t^on* 
fci6tts  of  guilt,  and  covered  with  confufion,  how 
Ihall  he  appear  before  his  friends  and  acquaintance  ? 
I  know;  might  he  have  faid,  the  malice  of  an  ilU 
judging  and  injurious  World.  The  fins  which  are 
blotted  out  from  the  book  of  God's  remembrance 
are  not  forgotten  by  them.  Let  me  fly  rather  to 
the  uttermofl:  parts  of  the  earth,  retire  to  the  wiU 
demefs  ontrod  by  the  foot  of  man,  and  hide  me 
iii  the  fhades  which  the  beams  of'  the  fun  never 
pierced,  than  be  expofed  to  the  fcom  and  con* 
tumely  and  seproach  of  all  around  me. 

But  the  penitent  was  determined  and  immove* 
able,  he  would  not  fuflFer  himfelf  to  be  diverted 
from  his  purpofe.  He  immediately  began  to  put  it 
in  execution.  He  arofe  and  came  to  bis  father, 
abd  faid  unto  him,  ^^  Father,  I  have  finned  againft 
beaVen  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy 
to.  be  called  thy  fon.*'  I  have  oUtrageoufly  offend- 
.  VOL*  11.  u  ed 


^beth  jGrod  »ad  thee;  ^  hav^  gendered  mffsSi 
i)tterly  uHU/ortky  c^  dij  parental  love.  Thus  did 
I^e  ilHinble  hunfejf  hefcnre  his  father*  He  ackiK>w» 
l$4g^  his  pgilT  offeoces^  and  fought  no  lubier* 
fMg^>  9^  extenuations  of  his  gwilt,  but  confefled 
tfi^qi-  for  wliat  they  really  were^  He  owned  that  he 
h94  £^<^t^4  9H  pretenfions  tp  ;the  privileges  be  had 
liefere '  enjoyed  in  his  fathei^s  hoi^e.  He  mani^ 
fe^ed  a  fmigere  remorie  ^.  his.  enormities,  and 
petition^  for  ^grace  and  pardon.  He  fubmitted 
l^n^eif  anew  to  the  difciptme  ^nd  aijithoricy  of  his 
£uher,  promiled  frefh  obedience  to  all  his  com^ 
n^ands^  and  returned  effectively  to  his  duty^  And 
in  this  particular  conlifts  the  true  repentance  and 
cpnverfion  which  God  requires  from  man.  He 
ibould  confefs  the  multitude,  the  greatneis,  tht 
enormity  of  his  fins ;  and,  inftead  of  thinking  on 
his  juftification,  fhould  expofe  in  the  moft  fubmii^ 
five  humility  all  the  ciri;umftances  that  lender  his 
guilt  moft  deteftable^  In  the  utmoft  dejection  of 
foul  he  ihould  proftrate  lumfelf  before  his  fovere^ 
judge,  addreis  himfelf  to  his  juIUce,  and  agknow^ 
ledge  that  he  has  deferved  nothing  but  difplealure 
and  indigqati^n,  death  and  condemnation*  He 
(hould  confefs ,  his  tranfgreilions^  to  the  Lord^  and 
furrender  himfelf  to  the  ihame  and  confufion  which 
the  fight  of  them  produces  in  hun»  k  (houhl  be  ^ 
fenfible  affli&ion  to  him,  that  he  has  ihm  ofendei 
fo  good,  fo  venerable  and  amiable  a  being ;  tiMft 
h^  has  a&onted  his  ^qreator,  In^.i^thei:  mA  bine- 
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fader;  &at  he  has  tranfgreffed  fudi  rfgtitecms, 
foch  tdfe,  fuch  equitable  laws ;  that  he  ha!s  co6A^ 
teraded  the  great  end  of  his  exiftence,  fo  depraved 
and  degraded  his  nature,  and  fo  far  departed  from 
the  purpofes  for  which  God  created  him.    Thefe 
coniiderationis  fhould  fill  him  with  unfeigiied  and 
pimgent  remorfe  for  his  fins.    They  fhould  force 
him  to  take  refuge  in  the  mefcy  of  God  in  ChrHl 
Jefus,  and  to  implore  him  for  grace  and  pardon* 
They  fhould  infpire  him  with  a  profound  abhoi** 
ren<ie  of  all  iniquity,  a  mortal  averfion  to  vice. 
They  fhould  Strengthen  him  in  the  refolution  of 
quitting  the  fetrice  of  fin,  and  of  living  to  rlghte- 
oufnds ;  and  to  the  execution  of  this  purpbfe  he 
fhould  now  fet  immediately  and  eamefUy  to  work. 
He  fhould  effe&ually  ceafe  to  do  evil,  and  ftudy  to 
do  good.    He  fhould  regulate  his  conduct  on  quite 
other  principles  and  rules ;   or,  in  the  figurative 
language  of  the  fcriptures,  become  a  new  creature.' 
Notiiing  now  fhould  be  of  fb  much  confeqaence  to 
him,  as  to  combat  the  unruly  appetites  and  paiBoiik 
that  have  hitherto  had  the  dominion  ovi^  him,  td 
fulfil  the  duties  he  has  hitherto  negleded^  and  to 
exerdfe  himfelf  in  all  the  virtues,  though  never 
fb  mach  againfl  his  corrupt  inclinations  and  Hkl 
worldly  interefb.    his  ,  my  friends,  this  !•  thif 
eflbifial  article  of  converfion,  without  whxdl  aS 
previous  fentiments  and  ads  of  peniceaee  tritf  bc 
Qtteify  vain.     The  unjuft  man  muft  reftort  ^e 
projperty  he  obt^dned  bjr  unbwfiil  mcan^  ux  *ks 
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rightful  owner  ;  the  unchaite,  the  adulterer,  nraft 
burft  the  chains  with  which  his  lufts  have  bound 
him^  mortify  his  defires,  and  cleanfe  himfelf  from 
every  defilement  of  flefli  and  fpirit ;  the  avaricious 
man  muft  reform  his  earthly  mind,  muft  learn  to 
regard  the  treafures  of  the  earth  with  a  noble  indif- 
ference, and  dired  his  thouglits,  his  wifhes,  and 
defires  to  the  things  that  are  not  feen ;  the  haugh- 
ty muft  become  humble,  the  rancorous  gentle  and 
forgiving,  and  the  worldly  muft  become  heavenly- 
minded.     Thus  muft  every  one  abandon  the  per* 

.  verfe  ways  he  has  hitherto  walked,  forfake  the 
vices  and  fins  he  has  hitherto  ferved,  avoid  all  in* 
ducements  and  opportunities  to  them,  and  be  per- 
fecting holinefs  in  the  fear  of  God.  That  is  what 
God,  by  the  prophet  requires  of  his  people. 
*^  Wafli  y^,'*.  fays  he,  "  make  you  clean;  put 
^way .  the  ^vil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine 
eyes ;  ceale  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  wdl,  feek  judg- 
ment, ri^lieve  the  opprefled,  judge,  the  &therle(8, 
plead  for  the  widow.  Then  come,  and  let  us  rea- 
fpn  together,  faith  the  Lord  :  though  your  fins  be 
as  fqarlet,  they  fhajl  be  white  as  fnow ;  thou^  they 
be  red  like  crimfon,  they  fhall  be  as  wool."  Yes, 
BJou^  hearers,  if  our  converfion  be  thus  conftituted, 
^it  briogJorth  the  fruits  of  amendment  and  righ- 
teoui^efs,;  then  may  we  promife  ourfelves  the  ut- ' 
ipoit  advantage  from  it. 
We  learn  from  the  parable,  that  the  ready  re^ 

'  tum,4)f  the  prodigad  fou  w^  produ(9dye  of  the  moft, 
•I--  .•  trappy 
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happy  effe&s.  He  found  tiimlelf  not  difappointed' 
in  his  hopes.  On  the  contrary,  the  kind  reception 
his  father  gave  him  far  furpafled  his  mod  fanguine 
expedations.  No  ibener  did  this  tender  parent 
deicry  his  fon,  ^'  while  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off, 
but  he  was  moved  with  compaflion  towards  him. 
He  ran  to  •  meet  him,  fell  on  his  neck  and  kifled 
4iim/?  He  forgot  all  his  errors  and  tranrgreilions. 
He  immediately  provided  for  all  his  wants.  He  re- 
ftored  him  to  his  forfeited  right  of  filiation,  ihewed 
him  the  moft  positive  marks  of  his  paternal  conde- 
Icenfion  and  love,  and  his  heart  yearned  over  him 
with  the  iivelieft  emotions  of  fatisfa£Hon  and  joy.  — 
"  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  fo  the  Lord 
pitieth  them  that  fear  him.  He  is  nigh  unto  them 
that  are  of  a  broken  heart,  and  faveth  fuch  as  be 
of  a  contrite  fpirit.  Though  he  dwell  in  the  high 
and  holy  place,  yet  with  him  alfo  that  is  of  a  con* 
trite  and  humble  fpirit,  to  revive  the  fpirit  of  the 
humble,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite. 
He  looketh  on  him  that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite 
fpirit,  amd  that  trembleth  at  his  word.  He  is  in- 
clined  to  pity  and  to  fpare.  He  hath  no  pleafure 
in  the  death  ef  the  wicked,  but  that  the  wicked 
turn  from  his  way  and  live/*  "  Is  not  Ephraim 
ray  dear  fon,*'  fays  Ood  to  his  people,  ^  is  he  not  a 
plealant  child  ?  Since  I  fpake  againfl  him  I  remem-  * 
ber  him  ftill ;  therefore iny  bowels  are  troubled  for' 
him ;  I  will  furely  have  mercy  upon  him,  faith  the 
LpnL**    As  foon  as  the  finner  draws' high  tmtd 

u  3  God 
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God  vrith  ^  truly  praitent  heart }  a&  Soon  tt  he 
forbkts  his  finfiil  courles,  and  tunas  himfelf  wholly 
to  Jiim ;  fo  ibon  does  God  alio  gradoufly  tura  to^ 
wards  him.  He  forgives  him  his  fins^  be  rtaits 
the  evil  confequeaces  of  then]»  he  takes  him  a^aixi 
^into  &vour)  and  imparts  to  him,  as  .his  fon,  tbe 
Dree  right  of  parddpadng  in  all  the  comics  of  hiii 
houfe.  And  how  manifold,  how  greal,  are  tfaet 
benefits  and  felicides  this  happy  alteration  (^ociurea 
to  the  convert !  His  guilt  is  e&ced,  his  fins  ajse 
done  away,  his  iniquides  are  pardoned,  and  wiU,*  be 
remembered  no  more»  His  confidence  is  calmed*. 
God  has  a  gracious  complacency  in  him*  Accels  to 
the  throne  of  grace  is  open  to  him,  and  there  he 
may  and  will  find  help  and  confoladon  fo  citeast  aa 
they  are  needful  to  him.  The  inhabitants  of  liea* 
ven  rejcnce  at  his  converfion ;  they  rejoice  at  hav« 
ing  in  him  a  new  fharer  in  their  blifs.  Heeiveti  is 
now  no  longer  fhut  to  hinu  Death  and:  the  grave 
have  laid  by  their  terrors  for  him.  Foturity  ift  no 
longer  dreadful  to  him.  It  Ibews  him  the  immaiw 
ceiSble  crown  of  glory  in  the  hand  of  Ids  reamdle^ 
judge.  It  promifes  him  a  felidty  which  no  mortal- 
eye  has  feen^  which  no  ear  has  heard,  and  which 
b  above  the  concq>don8  of  the  huaaan  mind*  It 
afliires  him  of  the  plenitude,  of  joy  and  an  eternity 
of  blifsfiil  exiftence  at  the  right  hs^nd  of  Qod»  In 
the  mean  time,  dll  his  glorious  hopes  be  ful« 
filled,  the  convert  lives  more  fecurely,  ^  he  Uvea 
in  innocence.    Peace  and  contentpi^nt  aiccompany. 

him. 
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Vk^  fince  he  iias  Ood  fov  his  protedor  and  friiiBdi 
and  is  eonfcioos  of  the  rectitude  of  his  hearts  Hit 
mlcml  corruption  will  daily  decUnet  and  erery  ncn 
lory  he  gains  over  it  gives  him  frefli  caofe  to  ezlol 
tbe  graice  of  his  redeemer,  and  to  feei  the  vahie  of 
has  regin^d  freedom.  His  ability  to  goodaefi  is 
efer  iocreafing,  and  the  practice  of  it  grows  dailjs 
more  eafy  and  pleafant^  He  marches  onward  from 
Me  ftep  of  perfeSion  to  another ;  his  aptitude  in 
virtue  is  continually  growing ;.  and  widi  his  inrtue^ 
his  i^eafures  and  his  hopes  increafe.  Happy  ftti^ 
atbn !  Ineftimable  benefit  1  Who  would  not  take 
aU  poffible  pains  to  obtain  it !  Who  would  delay 
<)ne  moment  to  enter  upon  the  way  of  repentanqe' 
and  converikm,  which  alone  condo&s  us  ta  die 
poffeffion  of  this  felicity !  May  we  all^  my  friendk^ 
ffat  this  refiolve  into  immediate  execution,  and  from 
dm  inftant  walk  die  patl»  of  vittiie  and  ps^  with 
perfevering  fidelity.  How  btefied  will  the  prefent 
day  be  to  us !  In  what  tranquil  delight  will  the 
reft  of  our  lives  flow  on  !  Row  ikfiatlefy  n^y  "we 
fee  our  diflbludon  approaching !  How  confidently 
may  we  expeft  the  glorious  recompenfes  that  are 
prepared  for  the  righteous  in  the  heavens ! 

Everything  calls  upon  us  to  hearken  to  the  yoice 
of  God,  fo  affectionately  inviting  us  to  repentance 
and  amendment.  We  yet  live  to  hear  tha^  voice ; 
but  how  long  it  may  be  allowed  us,  none  of  us  can 
tell.  Woe  to  us  if  we  put  off  from  day  to  day,  till 
*  it  be  too  late  to  devote  ourfelves  obed^ndy  to  it ! 

u  4  Only 
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Onty  with  him,  only  in  his  ferVke  and  in  compli* 
•  anee  with  his  commands,  are  light  and  life  and  joy 
and  felicity  to  be  found ;    remote  from  him,  dsrb^ 
hidk  and  Bondage,  mifery  and  death  are  our  only 
portion*    Merciful  fether,  into  what  perils  has  ini- 
quity beguiled  us !    We  hafte  to  efcape  from  them» 
:|nd  to  feek  grace  and  help  from  thee  who  alone 
canil  help  and  fave.    Lo,  we  return  to  thee,  un- 
worthy to  be  called  thy  fons,  but  firmly  refolved 
by  a  better  condud  to  render  ourfelves  deferving 
ef  that  glorious  title.    We  are  thine,  o  Lord,  thine 
bj^xreadon,  and  thine  by  redemption.     We  wilt 
give  ourfelves  up  to  thee  as  our  only  proprietor. 
Thee  will  we  only  and  conftantly  obey.    In  thee 
wiU  we  feek  our  whole  felicity.     Oh  do  thou  fup- 
ply  our  weaknefs;  keep  us  by  thy  mighty  arm 
from  relapfmg  into  fin ;  grant  us  to  advance  in 
'  goodnels,  give  us  to  overcome  the  world,  and  by 
thy  fupport  to  pdrfevere  unto  the  end. 

Preached  on  a  Fa/i-Day. 


SERMON    XLI. 


1 

The  Bkjfednefs  of  Beneficence* 


/^  OD»  who  art  all  benignity  and  love^  who  art 
always  more  ready  to  blefs  than  to  punifli,  and 
difplayell  thy  infinite  greatnefs  by  infinite  bounty  ; 
daily  and  hourly  opened  thou  thy  liberal  hand  and 
filleft  aU  things  living  with  plenteoufheis.  Daily 
and  hourly  giveft  thou  to  us  frefh  proofs  that  thy 
merqr  is  over  all  thy  works ;  that  thou  loved  ut 
with  parental  tendemefs ;  that  as  a  &ther  thou  pro- 
¥ideft  for  us  and  our  real  welfare.  Lord,  with  ad- 
mirsttion  and  humility  we  adore  the  riches  of  thy 
grace  and  love ;  we  rejoice  in  the  multitude  and 
the  exceeding  value  of  the  unmerited  gifts  of  thy 
bounty ;  we  would  fain  to  render  thee  the  thanks  for 
them  which  thou  requireft  of  us.  Thou  requireft, 
as  a  proof  of  our  acknowledgment,  that  we  ibould 
be  kind,  compaflionate,  beneficent,  bountiful,  like 
thee  ;  that  we  fhould  be  followers  of  thee  as  dear 
children ;  that  we  (hould  fhare  as  it  were  with  thee, 
the  bleflednels  of  difpenfing  good.    To  obey  thee, 

opa^ 
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o  parent  of  good,  is  our  glory  and  our  happinefs. 
Tby  ammandmeBts  ve  life  and  peace'  to  zS.  thtt 
keep  them.  Ah  let  u$  ever  confefs  it,  and  ever 
willingly  be  &ithful  to  that  confeflion.  Do  thou 
eradicate  all  feeds  of  avarice,,  of  felfifhnefs,  of  ob- 
duracy and  cruelty  from  our  hearts ;  and  fill  them 
with  the  gentle,  compaffionate,  affedionate,  offici- 
ous and  di&iterefted  difpofitions  which  alone  can 
render  us  worthy  to  be  called  thy  children  and  dif* 
dples  of  thy  fon.  Blefs  in  this  view  the  leflbns  we 
are  now  to  receive  from  thy  word,  and  let  the  effi- 
cacy of  them  be  manifeft  in  abuadttt  fnadts  ^chrit 
tian  beneficend^ir  Father  of  an  infinite  fluijie%,  let 
diefe  our  Aspj^Mcationfr  find  acceptance  with  ^ee^foir 
Ibe  &ke  of  Jdus  Chrift,  thy  honomable,.  fni6  JUld 
only  fon,  our  mediator  and  redeemer,  in  6be(fience 
towhofe  exprefs  command  we  addrefe  thee  thus : 
Ourfkder,  &c. 


ACTS,  XX.  35. 

It  IS  more  blefle^to  giVe  than  to  receive. 


iTw: 


IRE  are  time$  and  dnmmftances,  my  fHfends, 
[1  we,  your  ininifters,  afcend  this  place  with 
heavy  hearts,  as  havmg  but  Gtile  hope -of  the  defired 
fuccefs  in  delivering  to  you  the  word' of  thifh,  aiid 
of  reaping  much  fruit  from  our  labour.  This  hap- 
pens wheflever  oiir  offi(ie,  anda  zeal  for  yoiu'true 

falvation. 
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fitlvadon,  require  us  to  lay  before  you  your  fins 
and  failings,  and  among  them  fuch  particularly  as 
are  the  mod  rife  amongft  us,  which  are  the  ieaft 
condemned  by  the  worid,  sffid  in  behaLF  whereof 
felf-love,  pride,  cuftom,  £dhio%  have  inrented  the 
mod  excufes,  and  the  moil  phufible  palliations*  It 
happens  whenever  we  have  to  deliver  to  you  fudi 
dodrines  and  precepts  as  are  mani&flly  at  variaaoe 
with  the  prejudices  of  the  times  in  which  we  live^ 
with  the  prevailing  manner  of  thinking  and  ading; 
and  of  fuch  do&rines  and  precepts  chriftiamtf^ 
which  derives  its  origin  from  heaven,  and  is  or* 
dained  to  condud  us  thither,  comprifes  not  a  few^ 
It  happens  efpecially  whenever  we  labour  to  inlpire 
you  with  the  humble,  the  gende,  the  compaffionate^ 
the  heavenly  difpofitions,  which  are  the  diflin£tive 
chara&eriftics  of  the  difdplek  of  Jefus,  and  whid^ 
yet  are  fo  rarely  found  among  thofe  who  caU  thei»4 
felves  his  difdples.  In  thele  and  the  like  cafes,  w« 
are  tempted  at  times  to  deipondency,  as  having  but 
little  hope  of  reaching  the  aim  of  our  exertiona. 
And  whence  does  this  proceed  ?  Our  own  &d  ez« 
perience  but  too  ftrikingly  informs  us,  how  muich 
the  corrupted  heart  and  the  unruly  paffions  of  men, 
oppofe  thefe  dcdrines  and  precepts ;  and  how  fooa 
the  good  impreflions,  they  may  occafionally  make 
upon  us  in  the  houfe  of  the  Lord,  are  obliterated- ioi 
the  tumult  of  the  world* 

But  there  are  likewife  other  times,  my  beloved, 
when  with  confident  and  cheerful  minds  we  appear 

before 
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before  yoii,  animated  as  we  are  with  the  pleafing 
expe^tion,  that  we  (hall  effed  our  good  defigns, 
if  not  with  ail,  yet  certainly  with  many.  In  fuch  a 
frame  of  mind,  in  fiieh  delightful  hopes,  I  meet  you 
in  this  facred  place  to-day.  I  am  to  be  the  advo- 
ckte,  the  intei^ceflfor,  with  you,  for  the  poor,  the 
fiiendlefs,  and  the  wretched :  I  fhall  apply  to  you 
m  their  name  $  in  their  name  did  I  fay,  t  (hall  apply 
to  you  in  the  name  of  Jefus  Chrift,  who  owns  thefe 
l^eedy  for  his  brethren,  and  in  the  mod:  forcible 
manner  recommends  them  to  you,  in  the  name  of  that 
exalted  and  beneficent  Lord,  our  unalterable  Savi« 
our,  I  fhall  intercede  with  you  in  their  behalf.  I 
ihall  in  particular^recommend  to  you  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  very  neceflary  and  ufeful  infUtudon ;  I 
mean,  the  provision  now  fet  on  foot  for  the  cor* 
redion  of  the  diflfolute,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor  in  this  place :  certainly  an  honourable  and 
agreeable  employment !  Happy  fhall  I  be,  happy 
will  it  be  for  you,  if  I  execute  it  with  that  fuccefs  I 
promife  myfelf  from  your  chriftian  tendemefs! 
Nay,  I  know  that  there  are  many  compaflionate 
hearts  among  you,  to  whom  difcipline  and  x)rder,  re* 
Ijgion  and  virtue,  and  the  bappinefs  .x)f  mankind 
arifing  from  them,  are  no  indifferent  things.  I  have 
on  fimilar  occafions  addrefTed  you'  with  fimilar  pe-^ 
tidons ;  and,  to  the  honour  of  your  chriftian  pro* 
feflion,  you  have  not  been  regardlefs  of  them.  Why 
then  may  I  not  hope,  under  the  blefling  of  the  Al- 
mighty, to  reach  my  defign  to-day  ?    Jn  the  meaa 

time, 
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time,  though  I  prefume  upon  thefe  beneficent  and 
generous  difpofitions  in  the  generality  of  you,  it  will 
not  be  ufelefs  to  employ  the  remainder  of  the  time 
ufually  allotted  to  thefe  difcourfes  in  endeavouring 
to  confirm  them  in  our  hearts,  and  to  awaken  them 
in  thofe  with  whom  they  are  ftill  dormant.  And 
how  can  we  better  do  this,  than  by  calling  to  mind 
the  bleffednefs  of  beneficence  ?  To  this  end  the 
confideration  of  the  beautiful  faying  of  our  faviour 
in  the  text  may  greatly  conduce  :  It  is  more  blefled 
to  give  than  to  receive.  We  will  firft  ftate  to  you 
the  juftnefs  of  the  aflertion,  and  then  reply  to  fome 
obje^ons  that  may  be  brought.againft  it. 

It  is  more  bleifed  to  give  than  to  receive,  is  now  ' 
become,  as  it  were,  proverbial  among  chriftians }  fo 
little  is  the  truth  of  it  in  general  called  in  queftioiu 
Is  it  not  then,  may  fome  one  probably  think,  is  it 
^  not  unneceflary  to  demonilrate  a  propofition  which 
every  one  holds  for  proved  and  undeniable  ?  No, 
my  friend,  that  is  by  no  means  the  cafe  with  fuch 
general  prppofitioas  and  rules  of  conduct  In  order 
that  they  Ihould  have  a  due  influence  on  our.beha*> 
viour,  and  on  that  everything  depends,  it  is  not 
enough  that  the  truth  of  them  is  not  doubted,  the 
reafons  fhould  be  often  and  fprqbly  ftated  why  thej 
are  held  to  be  true^  we  fhould  gamine  the  parti* 
cular.  ideas  they  comprehend,  or  the  obfervatiohs 
and  experiences  whsreoa  they  refl;  we. ihould 
bring  home  the  application  of  them  to  ourfelyes ; 
we  Ihould  view  them  in  a  viridus  and  perfpicucus 

light. 
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fight,  in  ordlcr  to  be  oonvinced,  aSeded,  afhiated 
by  them.  And  diis  is  the  purport  of  my  foUowkig 
oonfideiatioM. 

It  18  more  blefied  to  give  than  to  receive ;  iiace  the 
former  in  die^&fl  phce  implies  a  happier  condition 
than  the  hitter.  To  the  former  belongs  a  certsun 
d^ee  of  power,  of  affluence,  of  independence ; 
the  latter  has  weakneis,  want,  penury,  dependence, 
for  its  foundation.  I  will  not  fay,  that  a  man  may 
not  be  happy  in  aU  (Utions.  No,  fear  God ;  keep 
his  commandments  {  maintain  a  good  confdence ; 
lecure  to  yourfelf  the  grace  -and  loving-kindneis  of 
the  Ahnighty  i  follow  temperance  and  contentment  ( 
think  and  live  like  pevlbns  who  have  here  no  abid* 
uig  city,  and  whofe  country  is  heaven :  fo  will  you 
never  be  deficient  in  true  felicity,  be  you  otherwife 
bigh  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  in  abundance  or  in  want. 
But  certaun  as  this  is,  fo  certain  is  it  likewife,  that 
he  is  fKIl  the  happier  who,  with  all  thefe  eflemiai 
advantages,  has  alfo  the  means  of  doing  good  to 
others  in  a  larger  or  fmaller  proportion.  In  what 
does  the  fnpreme  felicity  of  God  confifl  ?  Un- 
doubtedly in  this,  that  his  power  of  doing  good  is 
infinite,  and  that  he  continually  exerts  it  in  the  b^ 
and  mofl  perfed  manner.  Undoubtedly  in  this^ 
that,  from  his  exalted  throne^  full  flreams  of  bene* 
fits  and  Uef&ngs  inceflantly  flow  down  on  every 
purt  of  his  immenfe  domain,  devolmg  light  and 

Kfef  jpy>  ci^^^  ^^^  ^1^>  OA  9\\  the  inhabitants  of 
it.    \l^er«in  confifts  the  happineft  of  the  righteous 
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ia  the  future  world  ?    An  enlarged  capacity  of  do^ 
ilg  good  tod  of  coauouBioating  widi  odiers  in  the 
mofl:  ufeful  manner,  will  undoubtedly  compole  a 
confiderable  portion  of  it.    Here,  my  frieftdn^  it 
not  unfrequently  happens,  that  men  of  the  moft; 
humane,  the  moft  benevolent,  the  moft  patriotic 
footimenta,  ai^  deftitute  of  almoft  ail  the  means  fair 
ading  in  cofkformity  to  them ;  and,  if  they  had 
lefs  veneration  for  the  difpolals  of  divine  provi-<' 
dence,  would  probably  be  often  tempted  to  com* 
plain  of  the  narrow  limits  that  are  prefcribed  them 
in  thefe  particulars.     Yonder,  in  that  better  WDi4d,^ 
all  thefe  limitations  will  not  indeed  be  removed ; 
they  however  will  be  confiderably  enlarged.    There 
will  thefe  generous  fpirits  unimpedediy  purfue  their' 
beneficent  inclinations,  and  be  able  to  apply  in  a 
&r  worthier  manner  all  their  faculties  to  the  bene«- 
fit  of  their  left  perfed  fellow-creatunes.     As  having- 
been  faithful  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  little  that 
was  entrufted  to  them,  they  will  be  appointed  W 
the  management  of  much.    They  will  reign  with' 
Chrift,  and  (hare  in  his  glory,  his  power  of  doing* 
good.     The  more  therefore  a  man  can  difpenfe  here 
on  earth  about  him  in  any  refpefl  to  the  benefit  of 
his  brethren ;  the  more  ferviceable  he  can  be  t^' 
them ;  the  Ids  need  he  has  to  fet  bounds  to  his  ge-^ 
n^rc^ty ;  the  greater  means  he  has  of  ehcmfing 
4ie  fecular  or  diefjuritual,  the  temporal  or  the 'eter* 
Qsi  ^vdfare  of  his  neighbooTy  and  of  diffisfing  com- 
fprti  b^hStion  and  joy  arpund  him :  fo  mu^h4:h« 

nearer 
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nearer  does  he  bring  his  condition  to  that  of  the 
blefled  in  heaven ;  fo  much  more  refplendent  in  him 
is  the  image  of  God  and  Chrift  ^  nay,  fo  much  the 
greater  part  has  he  even  in  the  felicity  of  the  firft 
minK,ftp«fcaofbdn^ 

It  is  more  ble&d  to  give  than  to  receive;  the 
former  being  fecondly  combined  with  a  various^  widi 

» 

a  truly  godlike  pleafure,  whereas  the  latter  is  com- 
monly connected  with  unpleaiant  and  painful  fenia- 
tions*  How  extremely ,  grating  is  it  fometimes, 
even  to  the  humbled  of  thofe  who  fuffer  penury 
and  indigence^  how  diftreiling  is  it  to  them  to  make 
known  their  penury  and  their  deditution^  to  aik 
for  fuccour  and  reli^,  znd  thus  to  expofe  them* 
felves  to  the  rifk  of  harfh  cenfures,  of  cutting  re* 
proaches,  of  bitter  feoffs,  and  at  length  to  a  blunt 
Kefufal  of  all  pity  and  afliftaiice !  What  wretched- 
ftefs,  what  mifery  therefore  do  they  often  prefer  to 
filch  humiliating  treatment,  which  fills  their  fouls 
with  grief  and  difmay  I  Never  forget-  this,  ye 
whom  God  has  blefled  with/ the  good  things  of 
tfiia  world,  and  thereby  conflituted  you  in  a  man- 
ner the  guardians  and  fathers  of  the  poor  and 
needy*  Render  not  the  load  that  already  opprefles 
ihfm  (Ull  heavier  by  your  unfriendly  and  cruel  be* 
haviour«  They  are  already  enough  to  be  pitied^ 
that  they  are  obligtd  to  be  dependent  on  you,  who 
are  men  as  well  as  they.  Oh  let  them  not  feel 
this  dependence  in  a  manner  injurious  to  human 
nature^  and  olFenfivc  to  their  creator!    Beware 

thad 
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that  at  the  very  time  when  you  are  granting  the 
fiiccours  they  implore,  you  degrade  and  infult 
diem ;  and  attach  not  your  behefa£lions  to  fuch 
conditions  as  deprive  them  of  all  their  value. 
Though  they  be  benefaftions  in  regard  to  thofe  to 
whom  you  (he v  them ;  they  are  not  To  in  regard  to 
God,  who  has  impofed  them  as  a  duty  upon  you. 
Though  your  neceflitous  brethren  caniiot  demand 
them  of  you  as  their  due,  yet  God,  from  whom 
yoii  have  received  whatever  you  poffefs,  has  a  right 
to  demand  them  of  you,  and  he  aftual}y  does  de- 
mand them.  But  the  mere  a£l  alone  cannot  fatisfy 
him,  the  Omnifdent,  only  the  manner  in  which 
you  perform  it  can  procure  you  his  approbation. 
Give  therefore  freely ;  give  liberally  ;  give  in  pure 
and  good  intentions  j  give  in  a  generous  and  en- 
gaging manner  j  give  as  one  friend  gives  to  another, 
as  a  father  gives  to  his  children :  then,  and  not  till 
then,  will  you  tafte  the  pleafure  which  is  conneded 
with  fuch  bounty.  And  how  diverfified,  how  great, 
how  fublime,  is  that  pleafure  !  You  know  it, 
chriftians,  you  who  exercife  yourfelvcs  in  benefi- 
cence Virith  genuine  chriftian  fentiments ;  you  know 
what  your  hearts  enjoy,  what  pure  and  heavenly 
tranfports  pervade  them,  when  you  weep  with  them 
that  weep,  and  are  fo  happy  as  to  dry  up  ^he  tears 
of  the  mourner  ;  when  you  can  take  the  forlorn  to 
your  care,  and  can  adminifter  help  to  the  deftitute; 
when  you  have  an  opportunity  to  refcue  the  in- 
nocent, to  feed  the  hungry,  to  give  drink  to  the 
VOL.  II.  X  thirfty. 
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thirfty,  to  alleviate  the  diflreffes  of  the  poor,  td 
mitigate  the  pains  of  the  fick  and  to  aflfuage  the  an* 
guifh  of  the  afflifbed  foul ;  when  you  can  compen* 
fate  as  much  as  in  you  lies,  the  widow  for  the  lofs 
of  her  fpoufe,  and  the  orphan  for  the  privation  of. 
his  parents ;  when  you  convey  fome  rays  of  light, 
of  comfort,  of  hope,  of  fatisfadion,  into  the  abodes 
where  darknefs,  difmay  and  wretchednefs,  prevailed. 
You  know  the  feelings  of  your  heart,  what  dreams 
of  pure,  celeflial  tranfports  rufh  into  it,  when  you 
are  able-  to  contribute  fomewhat  to  the  advance- 
ment of  difcipllne  and  order,  of  the  glory  of  God' 
and  of  religion,  to  the  inftruftion,  to  the  improve- 
ment, to  the  correftjon,  to  the  fpiritual  and  ever- 
lafting  happinefs  of  your  brethren  j  and  theii  re- 
prefent  to  yourfelves  the  bleffed  confequences  thefe 
labours  of  love  may  have,  and,  under  the  blefling 
of  the  Moft  High,  infallibly  will  have,  in  all  the 
generations  to  come.  Oh  then  it  is  you  truly  feel 
the  exquifite  worth  of  the  earthly  goods  wherewith 
God  has  blefled  you ;  then  you  thank  him  with 
tears  of  joy  for  the  honour  and  happinefs  of  being 
permitted  to  occupy  as  it  were  his  place  among  man- 
kind,  and  in  his  (lead  to  revive  them  with  what  his 
providence  has  been  pleafed  to  grant  you ;  then 
your  heart  expands,  as  fcarcely  able  to  contain 
the  heavenly  rapture  that  pervades  it.  Where,  my 
friends,  where  is  there  an  earthly,  fenfual  pleafure 
to  be  found,  that  can  be  brought  into  cbmparifon 
with  this ! 

It 
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'    It  is  laftly  more  bleffed  to  give  than  to  receive ; 
it  having,  when  properly  performed,  the  moft  glo- 
rious retributions  to  expeft  both  in  the  prefent  and 
in  the  future  world.     Already  the  pleafure  that  is 
connefled  with  it,  and  which  I  have  now  rather 
pointed  at  than  defcribed,  lince  it  admits  of  no  de- 
(bription ;    this  pleafure  alone,    to  a  fenfible  and 
generous  heart,  is  reward  enough.     But  the  merci- 
ful God,  to  whom  beneficence  is  fo  highly  grateful, 
has  decreed  it-ftill  greater  advantages  and  bleffings. 
Hear  how  the  pfalmift  defcribes  them  :  "  Unto  the 
upright,"  fays  he,  particularly  to  the  humane  and 
bountiful,  "  there  arifeth  light  in  the  darknefs ;  he 
is  merciful,  loving  and  righteous :  he  that  fills  the 
earth  with  his  mercies  comforts  him  in  his  affliftions, 
and  delivers  him  out  of  them  all.'*     "  Happy  the 
man  who  pitieth  and  lendeth,  and  guideth  his  words 
with  difcretion  ;  for  he  (hall  never  be  moved  :  the 
righteous  ihall  be  had  in  everlafting  remembrance. 
He  will  not  be  afraid  at  any  evil  tidings,  for  his 
heart  ftandeth  faft  and  trufteth  in  the  Lord.     His 
heart  is  ftablifhed,  and  will  not  fhrink*  -  He  hath 
difperfed  abroad  and  given  to  the  poor  :  his  righte- 
oufnefs  remaineth  for  ever  ;'*  the  bleffing  of  his  be» 
liefkence  abides  ever  upon  him ;  "  his  welfare  (hall 
be  exalted  with  honour."     And  all  this,  my  friends^ 
is  but  little  in  comparifon  with  the  glorious  rewards 
which  the  bountiful  man  may  promife  himfelf  in  the 
ftiture  world.     Reprefent  to  yourfelves  that  awful 
day,  the  day  of  judgment  and  of  retribution  which 

X  «'  ihall 
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ihall  decide  our  lot  for  ever ;  and  admire  the  glory 
and  felicity  that  will  then  be  the  portion  of  chri£^ 
tians  who  have  here  employed  themfehres  m  j^&s  of 
beneficence.     The  judge  of  the  world,  the  fon  of 
God,  will  fay  to  them,  before  the  whole  ^ifembly 
of  angels  and  of  mankind :     **  Come,  ye  blefied  of 
my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world.     For  I  was  hun- 
gry, and  ye  gave  me  meat ;  I  was  thirfty,  and  ye 
gave  me  drink ;  I  was  a  ftranger,  and  ye  took  me 
in ;  I  was  naked,  and  ye  cloathed  me ;  I  was  fick, 
and  ye  vifited  me ;  I  was  in  prifon,  and  ye  came  to 
me.  —  Verily  I  fay  unto  you,  inafmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  leaft  of  thefe  my  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me."    Oh  tranfporting  fcene  ! 
oh  inexpreffible  reward  !     Let  us^then  do  good,  my 
brethren,  and  never  be  weary,  that  we  may  alfo 
reap  in  due  time  this  glory  and  this  felicity.     Let  us 
not  reckon  that  for  loft  which  we  give  to  the  poor 
and  needy,  but  for  gain  j  lince  certainly  it  is  far 
more  bleffed  in  all  refpefts  to  give  than  to  receive. 

Unhappy  meii,  by  whom  this  is  neither  felt  nor^ 
underftood,  who  ftart  objeftions  againft  the  per- 
formance of  that  duty  which  of  all  others  is  the  moft 
agreeable  and  blifsful !  However,  we  will  hfear  your 
'  objedions  ;  we  will  try  them  ;  perhaps  we  may  be 
To  fortunate  as  to  convince  you  of  the  weaknefs  and 
futility  of  them. 

It  is  true,  you  probably  imagine,  it  is  more  bleff- 
ed to  give  than  to  receive.    But,  if  we  guid^  our- 

felves 
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fdves  by  this  maxim,  if  we  follow  our  propenfity  to 
beneficence,  we  Ihall  injure  ourfelves  and  our  fami- 
lies; inftead  of  increafing  our  property,  we  fliall 
diminiih  it.  Yes,  my  friends,  fo  you  would,  if  the 
prefervation  and  the  augmentation  of  your  fubftance 
depended  folely  on  yourfelves  j  folely  on  your  dili- 
gence, on  your  ability,  on  your  frugality,  your  ob- 
jedion  would  be  well  founded.  But  if,  as  both 
reafon  and  fcripture  afliire  us,  mod,  if  in  fome  fort 
all  depends  on  the  bleffing  of  the  Higheft  ;  if  with- 
out it  the  mod  afliduous  application,  the  utmofl  abi- 
lity, the  ftrifteft  frugality,  are  utterly  fruitlefs ;  and 
if  this  blefling  be  annexed  to  beneficence :  the  ob- 
jedion  lofes  all  its  force.  And,  for  the  confutation 
of  it,  may  I  not  venture  to  appeal  to  your  own  ob- 
fervation  and  experience  ?  Do  you  know  any  per- 
fon,  who,  merely  by  beneficence  duly  allied  with 
prudence,  has  fallen  into  indigence  or  poverty  ? 
May  you  not  on  the  contrary  be  acquainted  with  fe- 
ve^ral,  who  have  conftantly  fought  their  fatisfadion 
in  beneficence,  and  yet,  by  the  bleffing  of  heaven, 
have  not  only  preferved,  but  confiderably  augmented 
their  property  ?  No,  '^  he  that  giveth  to  the  poor,** 
fays  the  wife  man, "  fliall  not  lack.**  *'  There  is  that 
fcattereth,  and  yet  increafeth;  and  there  is  that 
withholdeth  more  than  \%  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to 
poverty.**  Suppofe  however  that  it  fliould  not  feem 
good  to  the  Mod  High  to  reward  your  beneficence 
with  worldly  profufion ;  fuppofe,  that  you  leave 
behiud  you  no  great  riches  for  your  children ;  is  it 
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then  neceffary  for  their  happinefs  that  they  fhould 
inherit  large  poffeffions  from  you  ?  Are  they  al- 
ways truly  happy,  who  enjoy  great  wealth  ?  Does 
not  experience  rather  teach  you  the  reverfe  ?  How 
dangerous  to  children  at  all  times,  how  ruinous  of- 
ten, are  the  treafures  they  inherit  from  their  pa- 
rents !  Are  there  not  far  more  honeft,  ingenious, 
ufeful,  virtuous  and  profperous  men,  among  thofe 
who  are  indebted  to  their  fathers  and  mothers  for 
little  more  than  a  good  education  and  a  virtuous  ex- 
ample, than  among  thofe  who  have  received  from 
them  much  property,  or  even  great  affluence  ?  Is 
not  this  property,  is  not  this  affluence,  mod  com- 
monly a  fnare  to  them  ?  Do  they  not  ufually  hin- 
der them  from  employing  their  natural  capacities 
and  talents,  and  from  becomings  as  ufeful  and  de-^ 
ferving  members  of  fociety  as  they  might  have 
been  ? 

.  O  ye  whom  God  has  bleffed  with  children,  and 
who  fo  tenderly  love  your  offspring  as  to  be  ever 
afraid  they  fhould  mils  of  anything,  bequeath  them 
the  invaluable  blefling  that  God  has  annexed  to  be- 
neficence ;  leave  them  the  love  and  the  pious  wifhes 
of  the  wretched  whom  you  have  revived,  of  the  in- 
firm whom  you  have  fupported,  of  the  innocent 
whom  you  have  delivered,  of  the  poor  whom  you 
have  relieved,  of  the  forlorn  whom  you  have  adopter 
ed,  of  the  orphans  who,  by  your  affiftance,  have 
been  rendered  ufeful  members  of  (he  communityji 
of  the  low  among  the  people,  whom  you,  by  inftruc^ 

tion^ 
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don,  by  prudent  counfel,  by  effedlive  fuccours', 
have  lifted  from  the  duft ;  leave  them  the  example 
of  the  fear  of  God,  of  induftry,  of  contentednefs, 
of  difcretion,  of  modefty,  of  moderation :  fo  may 
you  be  far  more  certain  of  their  future  profperity  ; 
fo  may  you  hereafter  part  with  them  with  a  far  more 
tranquil  mind,  than  if,  with  the  want  of  thefe  ad« 
vantages,  you  left  them  the  greateft  treafures# 
Thefe  treafures  may,  as  the  wife  man  fays,  take  to 
themfelves  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  and  quickly  for- 
fake  them ;  nay,  on  the  flippery  path  of  life  they 
may  eafily  overfet  them  and  plunge  them  into  ruin. 

f 

But  that  bleffing  of  the  Lprd  endures  for  ever  j  thofe 
pious  wifhes  open  to  them  the  treafures  of  heaven ; 
thofe  poor  and  mean,  thofe  wretched  and  forlorn, 
who  have  fo  much  to  thank  you  for,  who  (land  in- 
debted to  you  for  their  prefervation,  or  their  weU 
fare,  will  afford  them  numberlefs  agreeable  and  ufe- 
ful  fervices ;  thofe  examples  of  virtue  and  piety  will 
fecure  them  from  innumerable  deviations,  and  mak^ 
them  *wife  to  everlafting  felicity,  * 

Neither  let  it  be  faid  :,  It  is  true,  it  is  more  bleff- 
ed  to  give  than  to  receive,  but  the  times  are  no 
longer  of  fuch  a  complexion,  as  to  allow  us  to  difi 
tribute  relief  with  a  liberal  hand  among  the  poor  and 
necefEtous.  One  is  obliged  to  retrench  in  all  man* 
ner  of  ways ;  we  are  forced  to  deny  ourfelves  a 
great  many  conveniencies  and  pleafures,  which  we 
might  otherwife  have  enjoyed  without  fcruple ;  and 
therefore  it  is  perfeftly  natural  for  a  man  to  confine 

X  4  hi^ 
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his  liberality  to  narrower  bounds.  But,  my  dear 
friend,  if  you  are  obliged  to  retrench,  and  aflually 
do  limit  yourfelf  in  all  manner  of  ways  and  in  all  re- 
fpefts  ;  if  you  do  and  are  obliged  to  do  this  in  re- 
gard to  your  table,  to  your  furniture,  yoi|r  cloaths 
and  your  pleafures :  we  neither  will  nor  can  impute 
it  to  you  as  a  fm,  if  the  fame  thing  happen,  in  due 
proportion,  in  regard  to  your  alms  and  your  ads 
of  charity.  But,  if  you  do  this  barely,  or  princi- 
pally, in  this  and  not  in  the  other  refpefts  ;  if  you 
are  as  profufe  for  yourfelf  and  your  family  in  all, 
or  in  the  generality  of  particulars,  as  your  better 
days  allowed  you  to  be,  and  are  only  become  iiiore 
frugal  and  fparing  in  regard  to  the  poor  and  needy : 
then,  my  beloved,  you  undoubtedly  conunit  a 
crime  that  no  drcumflances  of  time  are  able  to  ex- 
cufe.  You  feize  on  the  fubftance  of  the  poor,  on 
that  portion  of  what  you  have  in  truft,  upon  which 
your  lefs  profperous  brethren  have,  both  from  na- 
ture and  religion,  the  mod  righteous  claim,  and  of 
which  you  cannot,  without  cruelty,  deprive  them. 
You  can  no  longer  be  called  true  and  faithful  ftew- 
ards  of  the  goods  committed  to  your  charge,  fince 
you  employ  them  folely  to  your  own  advantage,  and 
not  to  tl]ie  benefit  of  thofe,  whom  he  to  whom  they 
abfolutely  belong,  has  exprelsly  recommended  to 
your  patronage  and  relief. 

The  chriftian,  my  friends,  who  rightfully  bears 
that  title,  the  chriftian  in  whofe  foul  the  genuine 
love  of  his  neighbour  abides  and  prevails,  in  fimilar 
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€afes  a£ts  quite  otherwife.    If  the  circumftances  of 
the  times  require  him  to  limit  his  expenfes :  he  ac« 
quiefces,  he  does  it  without  reludance  ;  becaufe  he 
has  learnt  to  be  content  with  his  lot,  and  to«  be  fa« 
tisfied  under  all  events  :  he  begins  not  however  with 
the  poor  and  needy ;  he  begins  with  himfelf.     He 
rather  curtails  himfelf  of  many  fuperfiuous  d^lica* 
cieSy  many  unneceifary  accommodations,  many  in- 
nocent, but  merely  fenfual  and  fugaciqus  pleafures, 
than  that  while  he  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  plenty, 
the  \vretched,  who  fly  to  him  as  a  flielter  from  the 
ftorm  and  a  refuge  from  diftrefs,  ihould  be  left  to 
their  mifery ;  and  he  himfelf  be  deprived  of  the  god- 
like  pleafure  of  relieving  them.     No,  nothing  but 
.  neceflity,  nothing  but  adual  indigence,  can  force 
him  to  do  fo  much  violence  to  his  humane  and  be- 
nevolent affedions,  and  to  negleffc  that  which  has  hi- 
therto been  his  purefl:,  his  fupreme  delight, 

Laftly,  let  it  not  be  faid :  True,  it  is  more 
blefled  to  give  than  to  receive  ;  but  who  knows, 
whether  thofe  to  whom  we  give  will  make  the  beft, 
.  that  they  will  make  a  proper  ufe  of  it  ?  Who  knows 
whether  the  noble  inftitutions  we  are  called  upon  to 
fupport  are  eflfeftually  of  that  utility  we  are  promif- 
ed  will  arife  from  them  ?  Who  knows  whether  in 
times  to  come  they  may  not  be  perverted  to  quite 
other  defigns  ?  Oh,  my  friends,  in  what  a  lament- 
able plight  (hould  we  be,  if  God,  whom  we  are 
bound  to  imitate  as  his  children,  were  to  deal  with 
us  according  to  thefe  leffons  of  parfimony !     Do  we 

always 
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sy^ay^  employ  the  bounties  of  his  munificent  hand 
to  the  ^nds  for  which  they  are  beftowed  ?  Do  we 
manage  them  fo  carefully,  fb  faithfully,  fo  confcien- 
lioufly,  as  we  might  and  ought  to  do  ?  Would  not 
numbers,  would  not  the  majority,  nay,  would  not 
all  of  us,  be  diverted  of  the  capacities,  the  faculties, 
the  goods  of  fortune,  the  privileges,  we  poffefs,  if 
God  fhould  refolve  to  ftrip  us  of  all  that  we  do  not 
conftantly  employ  to  the  beft,  or  even  that  we  at^ 
ticnes  employ  to  evil  purpofe  ?  And  yet  this  kind 
send  clement  God  leaves  us  thefe  capacities,  thefe  fa- 
cwlttes,  thefe  goods  of  fortune,  thefe  privileges ;  and 
yet  he  gives  us  from  day  to  day  frefh  tokens  of  his 
unwearied  beneficence.  And  fhould  we  be  fo  much 
more  auftere  with  our  fellow-creatures,  with  our 
brethren,  thanOod  is  towards  us,  his  creatures 
and  fubjefts  ?  Shall  we,  merely  for  fear  left  they 
fliould  mifemploy  our  bounty,  withhold  our  hand 
from  doing  them  good  ?  Shall  we  leave  numbers, 
languifhing  in  mifery  without  their  fault,  uncom-i 
fcrted  and  unrelieved,  becaufe  there  are  criminals 
who  deferve  no  comfort  and  no  relief  ?  Shall  we 
punifli  the  innocent,  the  upright,  at  once  with  the 
wicked,^  becaufe  we  cannot  at  all  times  diftinguifh 
the  one  from  the  other  ?  Shall  we  refufe  to  fupport 
liberal  eftablifliments  and  public  fpirited  inftitutions 
to  the  utmoft  of  our  ability,  becaufe  we  have  no 
complete  aflurance,  that  the  views  to  which  they  are 
deftined  will  be  attained,  or  that  thefe  eftablifh- 
ments  will  in  all  future  times  be  conduced  oh  the 
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mod  excellent  principles  ?     No,  my  friends,  this  as 
chriftians  you  will  not,  you  cannot  do.     Make  ufe 
of  a  prudent  circumfpeftion  in  the  diftribution  of 
your  bounty ;  this  is  your  duty.     Be  obdurate,  be 
inexorable  towards  thofe  who  you  know  for  certain 
will  mifemploy  it ;  this  the  fafety  and  welfare  of 
human  fociety  demand.     But  be  not  rafh  in  the 
judgments  you  form  concerning  the  deferts,  the  fen* 
timents  and  views,  of  the  neceflitous.     Be  not  aa 
auftere,  but  a  compaffionate  and  indulgent  cenfor 
of  your  brother's  conduft ;  judge  him  fo  as  you  may 
reafonably  defire  that  God  {hould  judge  you.     As  it 
is  far  better  that  ten  guilty  fliould  be  acquitted,  than 
that  one  innocent  perfon  Ihould  be  condemned ;  fo 
it  is  likewife  far  better  that  you  (hould  do  good  to 
ten  lindeferving  perfons,  than,  for  the  fake  of  avoid-r 
ing  this  poffibility,  that  you  Ihould  let  one  worthy 
fuflferer  that  applies  to  you  for  relief,  be  fent  away 
without  it.      Require  not,  in  fine,  that  human  in- 
flitutions  and  ^(lablilhments,  (hould  attain  to  a  per- 
feftion  which  perhaps  may  exceed  our  human  fa- 
culties ;  and  refufe  not  to  promote  and  encourage 
things  which  are  good  or  generally  ufeful,  becaufe 
they  might  perhaps  be  better  and  more  generally 
ufeful.     Confider  too,  that  God,  whofe  good  plea-' 
fure  (hould  be  always  of  the  utmoft  moment  to  us, 
looks  more  at  the  pious  and  chriftian  intention  in 
which  we  diftribute  our  benefadions,  than  to  the  ^ 
eSeGts  they  aftually  produce ;  and  that  in  his  retri- 
butions, he  guides  hinifelf  more  by  them  than  he 

does 
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do^s  by  thefe.  Our  good  works  in  numberlefs  in- 
ftanecs  refemble  the  feed  that  lies  long  concealed  in 
the  ground,  and  which  at  length  ihoots  upward, 
and  brings  forth  fruit,  though  even  we  may  pro- 
bably have  forgot  that  ever  we  fowed  it.  Let  us  but 
do  our  duty ;  let  us  do  it  with  cheerfulnefs  and  with- 
out being  weary,  and  leave  the  confequences  of  it 
to  that  God  who  knows  and  governs  all  thiftgs,  and 
under  whofe  adminiftration  no  good  deed  can  be 
done  in  vain.    / 

Let  us  then  at  prefent,  my  beloved  brethren, 
make  no  account  of  thefe  futile  objections  that  arife 
from  avarice  or  unfeafonable  parfimony,  but  fulfil 
ihe  fweet  and  bleffed  duty  of  beneficence,  according 
to  our  utmoft  abilities,  now  when  I  have  to  recom- 
mend to  you  a  contribution  towards  the  erection  of 
work-houfes  and  houfes  of  corredion  —  now,  when 
the  foundation  of  an  eftablifhment  is  to  be  laid, 
which  many  of  you,  with  the  greateft  reafon,  have 
fo  often  wiflied  for,  and  the  utility  whereof  may 
extend  to  all  future  ages,  becoming  greater  and 
more  various  from  day  to  day.  And  what  argu- 
ments are  wanting  to  us,  my  friends,  on  this  occa« 
fion,  to  be  liberal,  and  to  lead  us  to  expe£t  from  our 
liberality  the  moft  bleffed  effefts  ?  The  harder  the 
times,  and  the  dearer  provifions  may  be  ;  the  more 
certain  it  is  that  numbers  of  the  poor  look  out  for 
work  in  vain,  tod  the  more  eaiily  may  they  be  aU 
lured  to  unlawful  attempts,  and  to  predatory  at- 
tacks on  the  public  fafety  ;  the  more  undeniable  in 

(hort 
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Ihort  it  is,  tl^at  wicked  or  profligate  men  by  pain- 
ful and  ignominious  corporal  punifhment  ufually  be* 
come  ftill  more  wicked  and  profligate^ on  the  other 
hand  by  difcipline  and  labour  often  better.;  fo  riiuch 
the  more  needful  are  jbditutions  like  the  prefent^ 
and  the  lefs  fhould  wi  flirink  from  contributing  of 
what  we  poflefs  to  the  foundation  and  endowment 
of  them. 

The  poor,  my  friends,  who  from  no  fault  of  their 
own  are  poor,  and  would  willingly  work  had  they 
the  means  and  opportunity,  mofl  certainly  compofe 
a  clafe  of  fociety  that  is  entitled  to  all  pofl[ible  confi* 
deration  and  regard  :  but  alfo  thofe,  who  by  their 
own  inadvertencies,  or  from  the  want  of  a  good 
education,  are  fallen  into  poverty,  or  even  by  po« 
verty  have  been  betrayed  into  afts  of  injuftice  and 
theft,  are  not  totally  unworthy  of  our  care  and  com- 
pailion.  They  may  probably  be  ftill  capable  of 
amendment ;  they  may  probably  ftill  be  made  ufe-* 
ful  members  of  fociety  ;  they  may  at  leaft  be  check- 
ed in  their  diforderly  courfe  of  life,  and ,  be  pre* 
ferved  from  yet  greater  and  mure  heinous  enormi- 
ties. They  have  like  us  immortal  fouls  that  are  ca- 
pable of  everlafting  happinefs ;  and  thefe  fouls  may 
be  brought  to  refleftion  by  difcipline  and  labour, 
may  be  penetrated  with  remorfe  and  repentance  at 
the  fight  of  their  fins  and  vices,  awakened  to  bet- 
ter and  more  chriftian  fentiments,  and  thus  be  reC 
cued  from  that  horrible  perdition  which  awaits  the 
hardened  and  impenitent  finner.     And  fliall  we  not 

cheerfully 
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cheerfully  do  all  that  in  us  lies  to  the  proinotioii  6f 
this  generous  defign  ?  Wherein  can  we  better  em* 
ploy  the  goo^s  that  God  has  given  us,  than  in  pro<* 
viding  for  and  in  reforming  fo  many  poor  and 
wretched  objefts,  \^ho  afe  ftill  our  brethren,  both 
as  men  and  as  chriftians  ?  Indeed,  what  we  are  now 
able  to  do  cannot  at  once,  and  probably  can  never 
wholly  fupply  the  various  wants  of  this"  too  nume- 
rous clafs  of  mankind.  Indeed,  the  fruits  of  the 
good  inftitutions  we  are  now  to  promote  cannot  be 
fo  remarkably  abundant  in  the  firft  years  of  thdr 
foundation^  But  do  not  the  beft  human  regulations 
and  attempts  only  by  degrees  attain  to  their  perfec- 
tion ?  Muft  we  not  firft  fow^  before  we  can  reap  ? 
May  not  that,  which  at  its  commencement  can  only 
be  ferviceable  to  a  few,  in  the  future  be  ufeftil  and 
a  bleffing  to  thoufands  ?  Would  not  almoft  every 
charitable  inftitution,  and  public  fpirited  eftabliOi- 
fnent,  have  foon  fallen  to  the  ground,  if  it  had  not 
been  fupported  from  other  motives  than  the  com* 
plete  alTurance  of  the  beft  effefts  ? 

Oh  let  us  then  look  hot  only  at  the  prefent^  but 
alfo  at  the  futui'e ;  and  place  our  perfeft  confidence 
in  the  providence  of  God,  that  whatever  is  good  he 
will  certainly  profper.  Let  us  frequently  indulge 
in  fuch  animating  refleftions  as  thefe  :  I  am  now 
committing  good  grain  to  the  earth,  I  am  now  ac- 
tuated by  the  pureft  motives  and  aiming  at  the  beft 
ends,  contributing  what  I  can  to  the  maintenance 
of  difcipline  and  order  j  that  idlenefs,  and  the  in- 
numerable 
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numerable  miferies  and  crimes  that  grow  out  of  it, 
may  be  reftrained  i  that  the  innocent  may  be  refcu« 
ed ;  that  the  tranfgreiTor  may  be  chaftened  and  re* 
formed ;  that  the  poor  who  is  in  want  of  bread,  or 
is  obliged  to  acquire  it  by  begging,  may  fmd  a  pro- 
per fupport*  What  numbers  may  hereafter  blefs 
the  kind  inftitutions  in  behalf  of  which  I  am  now 
pleading,  that  his  dreadful  pains  and  torture  did  not 
quite  overwhelm  him*,  and  that  his  innocence  was 
brought  forth  as  clear  as  the  d^y.  What  numbers 
will  owe  it  to  ihefe  inftitutioils,  that  they  were  de- 
terred from  the  ways  of  fin  and  ruin,  or  recovered 
from  them  ;  that  they  Were  fnatched  from  the  ex- 
treme of  mifery  and  from  defpair ;  that  they  found 
food  for  their  body,  and  help  and  deliverance  for 
their  foul.  What  profpefts !  Who  can  remain  un- 
moved and  cold  at  the  bare  idea  of  the  manifold 
good  that  may  and  will  arife  from  thefe  inftitutions  ? 
What  generous,  what  chriftian  heart  will  not  make 
it  his  duty  and  his  joy  to  contribute  what  he  is  able 
to  the  realizing  of  thefe  glorious  hopes  ?  This 
is  what  you  will  do ;  I  expedl  it  from  your  chriC 
tian  and  beneficent  difpofitions :  and  if  ye  do  it 
heartily  and  in  fincere  imentions,  I  can  confident- 
ly  promife  you,  in  the  name  of  Godi  who  through 

•  The  abolition  of  the  torture  throughout  the  ele<5lorat« 
of  Saxony  in  1771  gave  the  firft  occafion  to  the  crcftlon  of- 
thc&  houfes  of  corredion  and  worJc-houfes. 

me 
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me  b  inciting  you  to  beneficence,  that  you  will 
be  acceptable  to  him,  and  that  he  will  give  you  his 
blefEng. 


Feb.  17,  1771. 
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iSERMON    XLII. 


Tie  Vatue  of  Human  Happinefs  itfelf. 


_%. £_ 


f^OD,  eternal,  neverfailing  fburce  rf  life  and 
happinefs !  on  us  thy  children,  life  and  happi- 
nefs  of  various  kinds  and  in  rich  abundance  incef- 
fantly  flow  down  frbtn  thee ;  and  in  which  we  here 
rejoice  before  thee  j  for  this  we  thank  thee  with 
united  hearts.    No,  thou  haft  not  doomed  any  of 
thy  creatures,  any  of  mankind,  to  mifery ;  thou  haft 
devoted  and  called  them  all  to  happinefs :  and  even 
the  mifery  which  our  own  mifdeeds  either  hav6  ot 
have  not  wrought,  mud  be  and  is  the  means  and 
way  to  that  defired  endi    This  we  are  taught  by 
the  various  difpofitionsr  and  capacities  of  our  na* 
ture ; .  this  we  learn  from  thy  feveral  difpofals  and 
fettlements  in  the  material  and  in  the  int^lle&ual 
world ;    of  this  we  are  certified  by  what  thy  foa 
Jefus  has  communicated  to  us  and  done  for  us« 
Innumerable  fources  of  pleafure  and  delight  are 
daily  opened  around  us,  whence  we  may  all  draw, 
and  which  we  never  can  elchauft*    Wc  daily  re»- 
TOL*  II.  Y  cetve 
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cdve  from  thy  liberail  hand  innumerable  benefits 
and  bleilings^  demanding  of  us  gratitude  and  joy. 
And  if  fometimes  thofe   fources  of  pleafure  are 
troubled  by  pur  tears,   and  thefe  benefits  lofe  a 
part  of  their  value  to  us  by  iuSerings ;    yet  the 
agreeable  and  the  good  with  which  thou  doit  blefs 
and  gladden  us,  retains  a  great  preponderance  over 
the  di&greeable  and  evil  that  thou  findeft  good  to 
cEfpfnfe.amongft  us.     Yes,  o  bounteous  author  of 
our  being,  love  is  elTential  to  thy  nature!     Thy 
will  and  thy  operations  tend  folely  to  happiueis ; 
and  thou  dod  will  and  efied  it  even  when  we  lead 
think  fo.    Thanks  and  praife  and  adoration  ever 
be  to  thee,  the  Ailgracious,  the  Father  of  men ! 
Hs^pinels  and  (alvadon  to  us  and  all  thy  creatures 
in  heaven  and  on  earth !    Oh  that  we  were  ever 
more  attentive  to  thy  bounties,  ever  more  focxable 
in  the  enjoyment  of  them,  ever  more  latisfied  with 
thy  difpofals  and  appointments,  ever  more  faithful 
and  blithe  in  the  ufe  of  thy  benefits.    May  even 
now  our  refledions  on  thefe  important  fubjeds  ihed  ' 
a  clear  light  upon  our  minds  and  much  ferenity  and 
joy  into  our  hearts !    Blefe  them  to  thefe  ends,  o 
gracious  God,  and  hearken  to  pur  prayer  through 
Jefus  Chrift,  our  lord,  in  whofe  name  we  further 
addrels  thee,  laying :  Our  £uher,  &c. 
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PSALM  CIV.    24. 
The  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches* 

T  T  is  a  matter  of  great  and  near  concernment,  my 
pious  hearers,  to  know  how  to  form  a  juft  cal* 
culation  of  human  happinefs,  or  of  the  ftock  of 
fatisfadion  and  pfeafure,  of  the  fum  of  agreeable 
fenfations  fubfifting  among  mankind.  He  that 
makes  the  amount  of  it  too  great,  he  that  looks 
on  the  earth  as  a  paradife,  and  the  prefent  (late  of 
man  as  a  (late  of  continued  enjoyment,  mud  be  fo 
often  and  fo  grieFOufly  deceived  in  his  expe&ations 
as  to  become  ill-humoured  and  impatient.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  who  overlooks,  if  not  tlie  whole, 
yet  at  lead  the  greater  part  of  the  various  kinds  of 
benefit  that  are  in  the  world  and  amongft  mankind, 
or  does  not  afcribe  to  them  the  value  they  really 
deferve ;  he  that  imagines  he  perceives  oji  all  (ides, 
only  imperfeSion  and  defeft,  only  mifery  and  dif- 
trefs,  near  and  at  a  didance,  around  him ;  who  fees 
as  it  were  tears  gu(hing  from  every  human  eye,  and 
lighs  ari(ing  from  every  human  bread ;  how  can  he 
revere  the  creator  of  himfelf  and  all  mankind  as  the 
allbountiful  parent  of  the  world !  How  can  h^  re« 
jc»ce  in  his  exidence,  and  the  exidence  of  his  fellows- 
creatures  !  How  enjoy  the  advantages  and  benefits, 
the  latis&&i(Hi8  and  comforts  of  life,  with  a  grato- 

Y  a  ful 
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ful  and  a  cheerful  heart !  And  how  prejudicial 
mud:  tlus  be  to  his  virtue  and  piety,  to  his  inward 
perfection !  How  negligently  at  times  will  he  ful- 
fil Ills  duties  !  How  apt  will  he  be  to  grow  1^« 
guid  and  weary  in  ads  of  juftice  and  humanity  ! 
We  (houid  be  on  our  guard  againft  this  gloomy 
and  pernicious  way  of  thinking,  my  pious  hearefs, 
as  we  are  defirous  of  having  the  confdous  enjoy- 
ment of  life  and  punctually  anfwering  its  feveral 
obligations.  Let  us  not  charge  God,  the  beft,  the 
mod  beneficent  being,  the  father  of  mankind,  with 
being  deficient  in  kindnels.  Let  u6  not  fhut  our 
eyes  and  our  hearts  to  the  beautiful  and  good  that 
is  diffufed  throughout  the  world  and  diftributed 
among  mankind,  nor  mifapply  opr  difcemment  to 
the  difparagement  of  it.  Let  us  appretiate  human 
happinefs  for  what  it  a£tually  is,  neither  thinking 
too  meanly  nor  too  highly  of  it ;  and  in  the  fend- 
ment  of  its  copioufnefs  ^d  magnitude  exclaim 
with  the  pfalmift  in  our  text :  The  earth  is  full  of 
thy  riches.  Indeed  it  is  difficult,  it  is  ^ven  imppf- 
(ible,  exadly  to  poize  the  fatisfadUon  and  the  dif- 
guft,  the  pleafure  and  the  pain,  the  happinefs  and 
the  Diifery,  which  fubfifl  among  mankind,  againft 
each  other,  fo  as  to  obtain  the  jufl  amount  of  either. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  that  eternal  majefly  who 
weighed  the  world's  foundations,  who  holds  in  his 
hand  the  balance  of  both,  who  proportions  them 
among  his  creatures  according  to  his  wife  and  good 
pleafure,  who  comprehends  them  both  in  his  al- 
mighty 
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mighty  mindy  and  perceives  all  their  poffible  and 
a£tual  effeds  in  every  event.  We  may  however 
form  a  jufter  eftimate  of  human  happinefs  than  is 
ufually  done.  We  may  furvey  it  on  many  fides  but 
little  noticed,  and  dire£t  oQr  attention  to  many 
collateral  circumftances  and  things  which  we  pro- 
bably have  hitherto  overlooked.  And  thi^  is  the 
defign  of  my  prefent  difcourfe.  I  would  offer  you 
a  few  fuggeflions,  on  the  proper  valuation  g(  human 
happinefs.  To  this  end  I  (hall  do  two  things: 
firft,  lay  before  you  fpme  confideradons  on  the  na* 
ture  and  magnitude  of  human  happinefs  in  gene- 
ral ;  and  then  deliver  you  a  few  rules  for  rightly 
appretiating  it  in  particular  inftances. 

There  unque(^nably  is  happinefs  among  man* 
kind.  Of  this  our  own  experience, ,  of  this  what 
we  fee  and  obferve  in  regard  to  others,  will  not 
permit  us  to  harbour  a  doubt.  For,  how  can  we 
refufe  to  fay.  We  and  other  men  have  various 
agreeable  conceptions  and  fenfations ;  we  fee,  hear^ 
feel,  think  and  perform  many  things  with  fatisfac- 
don  and  delight ;  we  and  others  frequently  enjoy 
pleafure  and  mirth  ;  we  and  others  are  otten  con- 
tented with  our  condiripn,  and  we  are  comfortable 
in  the  confcioufnefs  and  contemplarion  of  it  ?  And 
is  not  all  this  colledively  happinefs  ? 

Indeed  human  happinefs  is  not  unalloyed  ;  it  is 
not  perfeftly  pure.  Not  one  of  us  all  poff-flfes 
purely  agreeable  conceptions  and  fenfadons ;  no 
one  enjoys  pure  pleafure  and  fatisfa£tion ;  no  one 
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is  perfbdly  and  at  all  times  £itisfied  with  whatever 
he  is  and  does,  and  with  whatever  befalls  him  ;  no 
one  experiences  purely  defirable  occurrences.  To 
every  perfon  is  diftributed  his  meafure  of  diflike,  of 
difpleafure  and  pain  from  adverfe  events.  Every 
one  mufl  tafte  of  the  cup  of  forrow  as  well  as  of 
die  goblet  of  joy.  Even  the  generality  of  our 
agreeable  ideas  and  feniations  are  dafhed  and  aduU 
terated  with  a  greater  or  lefs  mixture  of  ingredients 
that  are  diftaftefiil  and  bitter.  But  this  is  the 
peceflary  and  imavoidable  confequence  of  our  na^ 
ture,  and  the  prefent  fettlement  and  condition  of 
things }  and  fo  muft  it  be,  unlefs  it  were  proper 
for  man  to  be  £Eifcinated  with  profperity  and^intoxi* 
cated  with  joy.  ^ 

As  human  happinefs  is  not  unalloyed,  fo  neither 
is  it  uninterrupted.  It  does  not  fill  up  each  day^ 
each  hour,  each  moment  of  our  earthly  exillence. 
As  light  and  darknefs  alternately  fucceed  each  other 
in  the  natural  world,  fo  likewife  in  the  moral,  but 
much  feldomer,  bad  days  fucceed  to  good,  and 
mifery  to  happinefs.  Pleafure  and  pain,  joys  and 
forrows,  tread  very  clofely  on  each  other ;  often 
fuddenly  interchange,  and  often  arife  from  each 
pther.  Exceffive  pleafure  becomes  pain  j  immo*^ 
derate  joy  turns  into  forrow  ;  fuper-abundant  pro- 
fperity is  frequently  overwhelming.  Our  habitudes 
and  relations  with  outward  objefts,  their  relation 
tp  us,  and  their  influences  upon  us,  are  not  always 
thp  fame,  may  to-morrow  be  quite  different  £roa^ 

what 
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what  they  yefterday  werej  and  thcfe  tefjobjeflk 
are  all  fiuAuating,  tranfitory,  evaneftsisnitL  So  for 
as  our  happineis  is  built  on  external  M\tQA^  %^  fiar 
mud  it  be  frequently  interrupted.  '  And  even  a 
ourfelves,  in  our  opinions  and  nnilttien,  in  dift' 
own  mutability,  are  caufes  already  fulidefit  to  pre- 
vent its  confiding  in  a  fteady,  fiim^  iibd  liidced 
feries  of  purely  agreeable  ideas  and  f^^Mions* 

Human  happinefs  is  thirdly  not  eiqually  great  io 
all  men,  and  cannot  be  io.  All  cannot  inhabit  the 
fame  zone,  and  enjoy  the  fame  natural  goods  and 
amenities ;  all  cannot  have  the  fame  education,  be 
inverted  with  the  fame  ftation,  carry  on  the  lame 
bufinefs,  or  attain  to  the  fame  degree  of  politenefs 
and  intelligence^  All  have  not  the  fame  native 
difpofition  and  capacity  for  purfuing,  for  finding  and 
for  enjoying,  a  certain  greater  proportion,  or  cer- 
tain nobler  kinds  of  happinefs ;  as  all  have  not  the 
fame  attentive,  correct  underftanding,  the  fame 
cultivated  and  refined  tafte,  the  fame  fufceptible 
and  participating  heart*  All  finally  do  not  conduft 
themfelves  in  the  fame  manner ;  and  but  too  many 
think  and  a£t  in  fuch  a  way  as  though  they  were 
determined  by  no  means  to  be  happy,  but  ever  to 
become  more  wretched.  As  great  therefore  as  is 
the  diverfity  in  all  thefe  circumflances  and  things, 
fo  great  muft  likewife  be  the  diverfity  in  the  allot- 
ment of  happinefs  among  mankind. 

But  even  the  fame  perfon  is  not  always  equally 
fenfible  to  the  happinefs  allotted  him,  nor  always 
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filike  fatisfied  viiih  iu  Time  and  enjoyment  but  too 
often  quell  the  fentiment  of  the  goods  we  poflefs« 
Little  uneafinefles  and  vexations  not  unfrequently 
depri^je  all  the  advantages  and  comforts  we  have  in 
pur  power  pf  their  value.  And  then  neither  ouf 
body  nor  our  mind  is  conftantly  attuned  to,  the 
fame  lively  and  vigorous  fenfations,  as  to  enable  us 
to  enjoy,  with  confdoufnefs  to  enjoy,  the  beautir 
ful  and  the  good  within  us  and  withput  us,  at  all 
times  alike.  In  this  refpeft  all  depends  either  on 
the  degree  qf  our  natural  fenfibility,  or  on  the  par- 
ticular humour  and  temper  of  mind  in  which  we 
are  at  the  time. 

But,  my  pious  hearers,  though  human  happineis 
be  neither  unmingled  nor  uninterrupted  nor  equally 
great,  for  every  man,  nor  even  for  its  pofleflbr 
equally  fenfible  and  fatisfying  at  all  times  ;  yet  it  is 
ilill  real ;  it  is  manifold ;  it  is  great,  abundantly 
great ;  it  is  capable  of  a  conftantly  progreffive  aug- 
mentation. Four  particulars  that  will  place  its  na^ 
ture  and  value  in  a  clear  point  of  view. 

It  is  real.  Human  happinefs  i^  not  fancy,  not 
impofture,  not  felf-deceit.  It  is  founded  on  ideas 
an(i  fenfations,  of  which  we  are  as  pofitively  and 
intimately  cpnfcious  as  w^  are  of  our  exiftence 
and  our  life  ;  and  if  thefe  ideas  and  fenfations  are 
^greeable^  if  they  occafion  us  fatisfa6tion  and  plea- 
fure,  then  no  man  will  make  it  a  matter  of  difpqte, 
that  it  is  well  with  us,  that  we  are  more  or  lefs 
^appy.     And  where  is  l\e  that  has  jipt  had,  that 
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)ias  not  frequently  had  fuch  ideas  and  fenfadonsg 
and  has  not  :felt  himfelf  happy  in  the  confciouiheft 
pf  them  ?  Human  happineis  will  alio  (land  the  t^(t 
of  refleftion  and  cpnfideration.  It  is  not  the  work 
of  deception,  not  an  agreeal3le  dream,  that  on  our 
leaking  vanifhes  away.  It  does  not  fhun  ferenity 
^d  lilence,  willingly  takes  reafon  ^r  its  companion, 
and  always  remains  what  it  was  erewhile.  Nay, 
then  firfl:  does  it  appear  to  the  man  of  refledion  and 
feeling,  in  its  full  capacity  and  its  real  magnitude* 
}lecovint,\o  man,  recount,  in  fome  calm  and  tran- 
quil hour  of  life,  all  the  benefits  thou  pofleiTeft,  and 
which  endow  thy  mind,  thy  perfon,  and  thy  out^ 
ward  ftation  ;  all  the  advantages  in  temporals  and 
fpirituals  thou  haft,  and  mayft  acquire ;  all  the  plea* 
fures  and  delights  thou  enjoyed  and  art  capable  of 
enjoying  ;  all  the  good  that  is  in  thee,  and  is  effec- 
tuated through  thee  ;  all  the  profpeds  into  a  better 
futurity  that  lie  open  before  thee  :  reckon  all  thefe 
together,  examine  them  as  ftridly  and  impartially 
as  thou  wilt ;  afk  thyfelf  whether  thefe  benefits  are 
not  real  benefits,  thefe  advantajges  not  real  advan- 
tages, thefe  pleafures  and  delights  not  real  pleafures 
^d  delights,  this  good  not  adually  good,  thefe 
profpeds  not  defirable  and  confoling  ;  and  if  thou 
canft  not  deny  it,  then  it  remains  clear,  that  the  hap- 
pinefs  flowing  from  them  is  real  happinefs. 

No  lefs  diverfified  is  human  hap^inefs,  my  pious 
hearers,  than  it  is  real.  It  is  as  diverfified  as  the 
neceflities,  the  capacities,  the  inclinations,  the  be- 
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kaviour,  the  (ituation,  the  circumftances,  of  man- 
lund  require.  A  thoufand  kinds  of  benefit  and  ad- 
vantage are  common  to  us  all ;  a  thoufand  foun:e» 
of  fatisia£tion  and  pleafure  (land  open  to  us  alL 
Are  we  not  all  enlightened  by  the  fame  fun  ?  Are 
we  not  all  cheered  by  its  light  and  its  heat  ?  Are 
not  the  beauties  of  nature  difplayed  before  us  all  in 
fheir  fplendour  and  glory  ?  Are  we  not  all  tranf- 
ported  with  the  view  of  them,  when  we  regard  and 
obferve  them  ?  Does  not  everything  that  lives  and 
moves  infpire  us  with  joy,  when  we  open  our  ears 
and  our  hearts  to  its  voice*  Does  not  everything 
elevate  our  mind  to  the  creator  and  father  of  the 
nniverfe,  and  invite  us  to  praife  him  as  the  AUboun- 
tiful  ?  Do  we  not  all  find  the  mofl  agreeable,  moft 
delicious  tafle  in  the  food  and  the  drinks  which  his 
providence  has  granted  us  for  our  fuflenance  and  re- 
frefhment  ?  Are  we  not  fufceptible  of  numberlefs 
agreeable  imprcilions  and  feelings  from  the  or- 
'  gans  of  fenfe  ?  Are  not  thoufands  and  thoufands 
of  the  creatures  of  the  univerfe  fubfervient  to  us 
all  ?  Are  not  earth,  water,  air,  fire,  are  not  all 
the  powers  of  nature  devoted  to  our  welfare,  and 
employed  in  the  advancement  of  it  ?  Are  we  not 
51II  a  thoufand  times  gladdened  by  the  indulgent  fky, 
the  mild  refrefhing  breeze,  the  field  cloathed  with 
food  and  fmiling  with  plenty,  the  tree  fragrant  with 
bloflbms  or  laden  with  fruits,  the  fhady  forefl,  the 
limpid  ftream,  the  rjfmg  joy  of  every  living  thing  ? 
And  how  variegated  is  the  pleafure  that  we  all  en- 
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joy !     Do  we  not  all  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  life,  and. 
of  free  and  voluntary   motion;    the  pleafure  of 
thought  and  coniideration,  of  inveftigation  and  dif* 
covery  ;  the  pleafure  of  labour  and  of  reft  ;  of  pru- 
dent deiigns,  and  of  their  fuccefsfiil  execution ;  the 
pleafure  of  the  retired  enjoyment  of  ourfelves,  and 
of  focial  converfe  with  others  j  the  pleafure  of  re- 
<:eived  or  afforded  affiftance  ;  the  pleafure  of  cauti* 
ou/ly  avoided  or  of  heroically  conquered  danger ; 
the  pleafure  of  love  and  of  friendfliip  ;  tiie  pleafure 
of  rational  piety  and  devotion  ?     What  founts  of 
happinefs  I     How  different,  and  yet  how  rich  and 
common !     From  whom  are  they  totally  debarred  ? 
What  man  has  not  ufed  them  ?     Who  may  not 
daily  draw  from  thefe  fountains  of  pleafure  ?     And 
how  various  muft  the  happinefs  be  that  is  daily 
d;^wn  from  them !  —  Does  not  each  age,  each  fex, 
each  (lation,  each  courfe  of  life,  each  ofEce,  each 
connection ;  does  not  every  feafon  of  the  year,  every 
climate,  every  country,  every  greater  or  fmaller  fo- 
ciety,  derive  from  them  its  peculiar  advantages^ 
pleafures  and  joys,  its  own  fources  of  agreeable  fen- 
fations,  of  happinefs  ?     And  who,  amid  this  divert 
fity  of  fources  and  means  of  pleafure  and  good,  need 
go  empty  away  ?     Who,  but  by  his  own  fault,  can 
be  wholly  unhappy  ?     No,  Lord,  the  earth  is  full 
pf  thy  riches ! 

If  human  happinefs  be  various,  my  pious  hear- 
ers, fo  likewife  is  it  great,  abimdantly  great.  Great 
in  a  view  to  the  multitude  of  agreeable  fenlations  ; 

great 
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great  in  regard  of  the  rivacity  and  ftrength,  as  well' 
as  ol  Hie  continuance  of  them.     Who  can  enume- 
wte  the  agreeable  ideas  and  fenlations,  which  only 
one  man  has  in  one  year^  which  only  one  man  has 
m  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life  ?     Who  is  able  to 
reckon  up  the  multitude  of  agreeable  ideas  and  fen« 
fiitions  which  at  once  exift  in  all  the  living  in  every 
hour,  in  every  moment.    To  what  a  fum  of  happi* 
nek  muft  the  whole  refult  amount !     And  how  <^en 
do  thefe  fenfations  proceed  to  tranfport  !     How 
often  do  they  burft  forth  in  tears  of  joy,  in  hearty 
mii'th^  in  fhouts  of  jubilation !     And  how  often  do 
whole  years,  and  (till  longer  periods  of  life,  glide 
away  in  calm  fatisfadion  to  a  man,  wherein  he  con- 
fiantly  feels  pleafed  with  his  exiftence,  and  finds  no 
caufe  of  diflatisfadlion  or  complaint !     Indeed  at  the 
lame  time  .  thoufand  forts  of  unpleafant  ideas  and 
fenfations  take  place  among  mankind  $  indeed  at  the 
fame  time  the  tears  of  pain  and  forrow  are  fiomng 
from  a  thoufai^i  and  a  thoufand  eyes  ;  but  if  this 
Ceem  to  dimini(h  the  bulk  of  human  happinefs,  yet 
does  it  not  remove  it ;  it  (till  remains  not  only  great, 
but  preponderatively  great.     Where  is  the  man, 
irbo,  in  the  aggregate,  has  had  more  difagreeable 
than  agreeable  ideas  and  fenfations,  that  has  experi- 
enced more  pain  than  pleafure  ?    And  if  there  be 
fuch  perfons,  how  fmall  is  their  number  in  compari- 
ion  with  the  number  of  thofe  that  have  had  the  con- 
trary to  rejoice  in !     No,  the  preponderance  of  hap- 
pinefs  above  t|iat  of  mifery  is  great ;  and  that  as 
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furely  as  that  there  is  more  life  than  death,  more 
health  than  ficknefs,  more  fuperfluity  and  fatiety 
than  hunger  and  want,  more  free  and  unimpeded 
exertion  of  mental  and  bodily  powers  than  total  in- 
aftion  or  painful  reftriftion  of  them,  more  love  than 
hatred,  more  hope  than  fear,  more  defire  for  pro- 
longation of  life  than  for  its  abbreviation,  amongfl: 
mankind !  No,  for  one  difmal  hour  we  pais  in 
(ighs,  we  may  ferenely  and  cheerfully  live  an  hun- 
dred ;  for  one  tear  extorted  by  pain,  we  may  (hed 
a  thoufand  tears  of  generous  fenfibility,  or  of  fedate 
and  pious  joy :  for  one  misfortune  that  happens  to 
us,  a  thoufand  known  and  unknown  benefits  hH  to 
our  lot. 

Laftly,  my  pious  hearers,  human  happinefs  is  ca- 
pable of  an  always  progreffive  increafe.  And  this 
exceedingly  enhances  its  worth ;  this  puts  all  com- 
plaint of  fliort  forrows  and  tranfient  mifery  to  fi- 
lence.  Human  happinefs  is  not  confined  to  the  nar- 
row limits  of  this  life ;  it  is  immortal,  like  the  man 
that  enjoys  it.  The  happinefs  we  here  enjoy^  enjoy 
as  rational  and  good  beings,  is  the  path  to  ftill  purer 
and  higher  happinefs  in  a  better  world ;  and  the  en« 
joyment  of  that  capacitates  us  for  the  eiyoyment  of 
this  purer  and  fuperior  happinefs.  Let  thereforo 
human  happinefs  be  never  fo  much  alloyed  at  pre- 
fent,  never  lb  much  interrupted,  never  fo  much  dr- 
cumfcribed,  what  an  importance,  what  a  fweetnefs 
mull  it  receive  from  the  profpefl:  of  its  never  ceafing, 
but  always  continuing^  always  improving,  always 
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becoming  greater  and  more  perfed,  and  at  length 
totally  vanquifhing  all  evil  and  mifery ! 

Thefe,  my  pious  hearers,  are  the  general  concep- 
tions which  reafon  and  experience  give  us  of  the  na^ 
tare  and  magnitude  of  human  happine(s»  Allow 
me  to  fubjoin  a  fev^  rules  for  rightly  appretiatihg  and 
judging  of  it  in  particular  cafes,  or  in  regard  to  par- 
tknalar  perfons. 

Wouldft  thou  then,  ray  chrifUan  brother,  wouldft 
thou  juftly  decide  on  the  value  of  human  happinefs 
in  particular  cafes,  and  poize  it  againft  human  mife- 
ry ;  confound  not  profperity  and  happinefs  together. 
Argue  not  from  the  defed  of  the  one  to  the  want  of 
the  other.  That  is  far  more  rare  than  this  :  that 
confiils  in  outward  advantages  and  goods  that  adorn 
us,  and  are  fometimes  beneficial  to  us  and  fome* 
times  hurtful;  this,  in  ideas  of  the  mind  and  fenfations 
of  the  heart,  which  procure  us  fatisfaflion  and  plea* 
jure ;  that  is  not  in  our  power,  this  depends  greatly 
on  ourfelves  :  either  may  fubfift  independently  on 
the  other,  they  are  often  divided  afunder  \  and  as 
profperity  is  not  always  attended  by  happinefs,  fo 
neither  is  the  former  a  neceffary  requifite  of  the 
latter.  Indeed,  if  only  the  rich,  the  eminent,  the 
great,  the  mighty,  only  fuch  as  are  furrounded  by 
fplendpur  and  opulence,  only  them  that  fare  fump# 
tuoufly  every  day,  and  pafs  their  lives  in  tumultuous 
pleafures,  are  to  be  and  to  be  accounted  happy, 
then  wilt  thou  fmd  but  little  happinefs  ainongft  the 
ions  of  men ;  for  comparatively  but  fgw  can  be  ricb 
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md  eminent  and  great  and  mighty  ;  but  few  can 
dUlingaiih  themfelves  from .  others  by  pomp  and 
fplendour,  or  by  a  luxurious  and  voluptuous  life. 
If  however  there  be  but  few  fuch  darlings  of  for- 
tune, then  are  there  fo  many  more  happy,  fo  many 
more  cheerful  and  contented  perfons ;  and  whom 
thou  mayft  find  in  every  fUtion,  among  all  the 
clafifes  of  mankind;  whom  thou  mayit  and  wilt 
very  often  find  in  the  meaneft  cottage  of  the  coun- 
tryman, in  the  unomam^ited  habitation  of  the  ar- 
tificer, not  unfrequently  in  the  tattered  garb  of 
poverty,  and  even  under  the  fqualid  appearance 
of  woe. 

Wouldft  thou  farther  judge  rightly  of  human  hap- 
pineis  ill  particular  inftances ;  take  as  much  care  on 
the  other  hand  not  to  account  misfortune  and  un«- 
happinels  as  one  and  the  fame,  or  always,  from  the 
prefence  of  the  one,  to  conclude  on  the  prefence  of 
the  other.  No,  misfortune  does  not  always  imply, 
does  not  with  wife  and  good  perfons  imply  unhappi^ 
neis ;  and  our  heavenly  father,  who  has  ordained  us 
to  happinefs,  has  fo  conftituted  our  nature  and  the 
nature  of  things,  that  we  may  experience  much  mif- 
fortune  and  yet  be  happy,  and  fliU  rejoice  in  hi^ 
botmty  and  in  our  prefent  and  future  exiftence. 
Let  it  be,  that,  by  untoward  events,  I  fuffer  lois  in 
my  competence,  in  my  outward  diftindions,  in  my 
heakh,  in  my  fame,  that  fome  fources  of  my  plea^ 
fure  fail,  that  my  friends  and  intimates  forfake  me^ 
let  it  be,  that  all  this  ihakes  the  ftem  of  my  happio 
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ne&y  that  it  weakens  and  brings  it  to  the  grduhd  i 
Is  it  therefore  wholly  and  for  ever  deftroyed   and 
menhro^n?    May  it  not  ftill,  like  the  tree  which 
has  been  bent  by  the  florm  to  the  earth.  Kit  up  its 
head  again,  and  again  be  rich  in  bloifoms  and  fruits^ 
when  the  temped  is  over  and' gone,  and  ferenity 
and  peace  are  once  more  refliored  f     Have  I,  then^ 
by  thefe  adverfe  events,  loft  all  the  agreeable  ideas 
and  fenfations  I  formerly  had  ?  With  thefe  outward 
goods  and, advantages,  ami  then  likewife  defpoiied 
of  my  inward  fpiritual  perfedion,  and  the  confciouf* 
nefs  of  what  I  am  and  (hall  hereafter  be  f    Are 
then  my  habitudes  and  relations  to  God  and  the  fu* 
ture  world,  which  afforded  me  fo  much  comfort 
and  repofe,  diffolved  ?     Do  not  then  a  thoufand 
other  fources  of  fatisfadion  and  joy  (till  Aznd  open 
to  me  ?     Do  not  time  and  refledion  and  bufinefl 
heal  the  moft  painful  wounds  inilided  by  misfor<» 
tune  ?     Beware  then  of  fuppofing  every  unfortu* 
Date  man  to  be  unhappy !     Misfortune  is  traniito^ 
ry  :  happinefs  can  fuftain  a  thoufand  attacks  of  i|r, 
ere  it  be  torn  from  the  fpot  where  it  haJs  once  taken 
root.     On  the  fame  principle,  beware  too  of  always 
fuppofing  trouble  and  mifery  to  be  wherever  thou 
feeft  te^irs  to  flow.     They  flow  as  often,  probably 
oftener,  from  fources  of  delight  as  of  pain  ;  and  we 
have  commonly  mingled  fenfations,  in  which   the 
difagreeable  is  far  over-balanced  by  the  pleaiant ; 
fenfations  which  oftentimes  arife  from  the  moft 
cordial   emotions    of   benevolence    and  aflfe^on 
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to  the  human  race,  of  virtue  and  greatnefs  of  mind, 
and  not  unfrequently  are  connefted  with  grateful^ 
enchanting  recollections  of  bleflings  already  enjoy-i 
ed,  and  with  the  mod  delightful  profpe£ts  of  future 
blifs. 

Wouldft  thou  thirdlyj  my  chriftian  brother,  judge 
rightly  of  human  happinefs  in  particular  cafes^  and 
in  regard  of  particular  perfons,  and  not  overlook  the 
greater  proportion  of  it ;  dwell  not  entirely,  not 
principally  on  the  extraordinary,  the  fliining  kinds 
and  fcenes  of  happinefs,  which  attract  the  eye  of 
every  beholder,  —  they  are  not  indeed  extremely 
frequent  in  the  world,  —  but  take  like  wife  and  ra- 
ther into  confideration,  the  placid,  domeftic  plea^ 
fures  and  joys  which  lie  concealed  from  the  view. 
Bring  into  the  account  the  permanent  advantages 
and  benefits  a  man  enjoys,  though  becaufe  of  their 
very  permanency^  they  excite  in  him  no  very  flrong 
emotions  of  joy  and  delights  Seldom  indeed  can 
we  enjoy  the  lively  pleafure  of  returning  health  and 
of  prolonged  life  ;  but  daily  the  calmer  ples^re  of 
the  uninterrupted  continuance  of  both.  Seldom 
indeed  are  we  able  to  bring  great  matters  to  effeft, 
rarely  to  tafte  the  delight  of  being  the  benefaflor 
and  the  redeemer  of  our  brother ;  but  daily  may  we 
foothe  and  folace  ourfelves  in  the  refieftion  on  hav- 
ing performed  fomething  good  and  ufbful  in  our  Na- 
tion and  calling.  Rarely  indeed  can  we  accom« 
pliih  fuch  remarkable  and  defirable  alterations  in 
$ur  cfondition,  as  (hall  fill  us  with  a  peculiar  and 
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hitherto  unknown  delight ;  but  daily  may  vrt  aijoy 
the  innumerable  fatisfa^ons  a^d  advantages  of  it,' 
Seldom  can  we  perhaps  partake  of  public  diverfions, 
more  rarely  approach  the  bright  and  dazzling  luftro 
of  a  court,  or  take  poffeffion  of  a  large  eflatej 
but  daily  may  we  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  domef- 
tic  life,  of  familiar  intercourfe,  and  the  friendly 
converfatioa  of  our  £;imily,  walk  daily  in  Ae  genial 
light  which  peace  and  contentment  filed  around  us* 
Seldom  perhaps  does  our  devotion  kindle  into  tranf- 
pcgrt  'y  but  daily  may  it  procure  us  confolation  and 
acquiefcence  and  tranquil  joy.^  And  is  only  that,  is 
not  this  hkewife  happinefs  ?  Shall  the  good  and 
the  agreeable  that  we  may  fo  often,  that  we  may 
daily  enjoy,  lofe  its  value  for  the  very  reafon  thai 
it  fo  often,  that  it  daily  procures  us  fadsfadUon  and 
pleafure  ?  Ought  not  this  drcumflance  to  render 
k  fo  much  the  more  precious  to  us  ?  Does  it.  not 
therrfore  cbntribute  fo  much  the  more  to  the  fum  of 
our  agreeable  ideas  and  feelings,  and  therefore  to 
our  happinefs  l 

Wouldft  thou  fourthly,  my  chri(Han  brother, 
properly  appretiate  and  rightly  judge  of  human  hap- 
pinefs, and  that  efpecially  in  regard  of  particular 
cafes  and  perfons  j  conftder  man  not  merely  as  a^ 
fenfual,  but  Hkewife  as  an  intelligent  and  moral 
ereature,  and  take  alfo  into  the  aeoount  the  bene- 
fits,  the  advantages,  the  pleafures,  he  enjoys  as  fuch* 
0r  have  we  only  then  agreeable  ideas  and  fen&f 
tions,^  are  we  happy  only  then,  when  our  fenfes 
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|)tdcure  us  pleafure  zAd  delight,  when  our  appetites 
are  flattered,  wheA  our  animal  cravings  are  fatisfied^ 
i;^hen  we  feel  and  enjoy  the  value  of  health,  of  bo- 
dily ftrength,  of  riehes,  of  outward  feftivity  ?  Are 
we  not  as  much,  and  more  fo,  as  often  as  we  apply 
dur  mental  faculties  with  confdotifhefs^  and  not 
without  fuccefsful  effefts  ;  as  often  as  we  meditate 
on  important  matters,  or  matters  we  hold  to  be 
importaiit ;  as  often  as  we  difcover  any  traces  of 
truth  ;  as  often  as  we  adjuftor  increafe  our  know- 
ledge of  whatever  kind  ?  Are  we  not  alfo  happy  as 
often  as  we  apprehend  the  dignity  of  our  nature, 
the  gnmdeur  of  our  deftination,  our  bleffed  con- 
nexions with  the  deity ;  as  often  as  we  maintain, 
like  rational  free  agents,  the  dominion  over  our- 
felves,  and  over  the  things  that  are  without  us ;  as 
often  as  we  thence  obtain  a  viftory  over  evil ;  as 
often  as  we  obferve  that  we  are  drawing  nearer  to 
fchriflian  perfedtion  ?  Are  We  not  fo,  as  often  as 
we  form  a  *good  defigH,  or  bring  it  to  eflFeft  j  as 
often  as  we  are  aftuated  by  benevolence  and  affeo* 
tion  towards  others ;  as  often  as  we  are  employed 
in  beneficence  j  as  often  as  we  hare  completed  fome 
uFeful  work,  or  faithfully  difcharged  our  duty  ? 
Are  we  not  fo  even  then  when  we  facrifice  fomething 
to  duty  and  to  virtue,  or  to  the  common  intereft  j 
when  we  bear  and  fuffer  for  others  from  magnani- 
mity or  friendfhip ;  when  we  endure  adverfity  and 
misfortunes  with  fortitude,  and  become  wifer  and 
better  by  them ;  in  the  fentiment  of  progreffive 
**  z  3  virtue 
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virtue  and  approving  heaven  ?  Oh,  how  mucli- 
more  contented,  how  much  more  happy  is  often-* 
times  the  obfcure^  but  refiedting  and  virtuous  mo- 
ralift,  the  fuffering  but  pious  chriftian,  than  the 
opulent  and  dignified  voluptuary,  who  is  all  fleih, 
and  knows  no  other  pleafures  than  what  his  fenies 
procure  him  !  How  much  more  real  and  lading 
pleafure  does  often  one  hour  of  calm  and  luminous 
contemplation  on  ferious  fubje£b,  and  the  fedate 
enjoyment  of  our  mental  powers,  afford  us,  than 
whole  days  of  noify  and  tumultuous  mirth !  How 
much  more  does  one  generous  or  goodnatured  ad 
contribute  to  our  fatisiadion,  than  a  round  of  trail-* 
fient  fenfual  amufements  !  And  yet  how  feldom 
are  thefe  purer  pleafures,  thefe  fublimer  joys, 
brought  into  the  account,  in  taking  eflimates  of  hu- 
man happinefs ! 

Wouldft  thou  laflly,  o  man,  calculate  properly^ 
thy  own  and  thy  brother's  happinefs ;  confider  the 
human  creature  not  barely  in  certain  epochas  or 
times,  but  in  the  whole  capacity  of  his  life  and  for- 
tunes. Conne£l  the  paft,  the  prefent  and  the  fu- 
ture, fo  together  in  thy  thoughts,  as  in  the  nature 
of  things  they  are  conneded  together.  If  this  or 
that  period  of  the  life  of  a  man  appears  cloudy  and 
dark,  another  will  cad  more  light  upon  it,  and 
evince  more  happinefs  enjoyed.  The  firft  entrance 
on  bufihefs,  on  adive  life,  is  generally  difficult  and 
laborious,  and  its  progrefs  brings  fatisfadion  and 
pleafure.    Sometimes  youth,  fometimes  manhood, 

is 
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IS  wealthier  in  happinefs.  Oftentimes  there  is  more 
enjoyment  in  this  life,  often  more  qualification  and 
preparation  for  future  enjoyment.  Wouldft  thou 
afcertain  the  fum  of  thy  own  or  thy  brother's  happi- 
nefs ;  fet  all  thefe  againfl  each  other,  reckon  all 
agreeable  and  cheerful  fenfations  together,  the  in- 
nocent fportive  delights  of  childhood,  the  livelier 
joys  of  youth,  the  more  rational,  nobler  pleafures 
of  the  mature  and  advanced  age.  Think  on  all 
thou  haft  enjoyed  and  art  ftill  enjoying  of  agreeable 
and  good,  and  alfo  what  thou  mayft  hope  to  enjoy 
in  futjure  ;  on  all  that  }hou  art  and  haft  and  doft, 
tha£  is  good  and  profitable.,  and  that  thou  mayft  and 
wik  be  and  have  and  do  in  all  fucceeding  times. 
Forget  not  that  thou  art  immortal,  that  thou  art  or- 
dained to  everlaftipg  happinefs,  that  thou  art  al- 
ready happy  in  hope ;  and,  from  the  fir/l-fruits, 
conclude  .of  the  full  harveft  ;  from  the  fweets  of 
the  £3retafte,  of  the  deliciopfnefs  of  complete  frui- 
tion. Thefe  rules  will  guide  thee  faf^Iy  i^  appreti- 
ating  human  happinefs,  and  ^enable  thee  to  per- 
ceive its  true  nature  and  magnitude^ 

On .  the  whole,  my  chriftian  brother,  conclude, 
that  man  was  not  made  for  mifery  by  his  creator 
and  father,  but  was  formed  for  happinefs :  that  to  , 
this  end  he  is  endowed  with  difpofitions  and  capaci- 
ties for  it ;  that  he  finds  in  himfelf  and  mthout  him 
the  moft  various  and  abundant  fources  of  fatisfac- 
tion  and  pleafure  ;  and  that  it  is  almoft  always  his 
oyifn  fault  when  he  does  not  draw  from  them  fatif- 
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faftion  and  joy.  Farther  conclude^  that  humai| 
happincfs  is  no  infignificant,  contemptible  matter, 
as  the  unfortunate  and  the  melancholy  at  times  re? 
prefent  it  to  be,  that  none  but  the  milanthropifl;  can 
wholly  be  blind  to  it,  none  but  the  inconfiderate 
and  thoughtlefs  can  hold  it  for  a  trifling  obje£t. 
And  afluredly  conclude,  that  there  is  far,  far  more 
agreeable  than  difagreeable  fenfation,  far  more  hap* 
pinefs  than  mifery  among  mankit^d,  far,  far  more 
good  than  evil  in  the  world.  In  fine,  exalt  this 
comfortable  idea  by  the  juft  and  grand  fentiment } 
that  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  God  of  loye,  hap- 
pinefs  will  always  abide,  and  be  augmenting  an4 
fpreading ;  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  mifery  will 
be  ever  diminilhing  and  at  length  entirely  ceafe,  and 
be  fucceeded  by  perfection  and  blifs.  So  wilt  thou 
think  worthily  of  God,  and  juftly  of  the  ftate  and 
deftination  of  man.  So  wilt  thou  be  always  cheer- 
fill  in  the  prefent  life,  and  be  conflantly  more  fitted 
for  the  future. 


SERMON  XLin. 


Settlement  of  our  Notions  concerning  human  Happinefs^ 


r^OD,  eternal,  inexhauftible  fountain  of  life,  of 
joy,  of  happinefs  !  from  thee  flow  life  and  joy 
and  happinefs  on  every  part  of  thy  immenfe  cre- 
ation. Whatever  thou,  Allgradous,  haft  created, 
thou  haft  formed  for  happinefs,  and  thy  wifdom 
never  fails  of  its  ends.  However  various  the  me- 
^ods  by  which  thou  leadeft  thy  creatures  to  their 
deftination,  they  by  one  way  or  another,  fooner  or 
later,  infallibly  reach  it.  Us  too,  thy  children  on 
earth,  haft  thou,  our  merciful  Father,  deftined  to 
happinefs,  made  us  fufcepdble  of  it,  and  pointed 
out  and  opened  to  us  numerous  and  exuberant 
fources  both  within  us  and  without  us,  from  which 
we  may  draw  fatisfaftion  and  pleafure.  To  none 
of  us  all  are  thefe  foi^rces  entirely  (hut,  none » draw 
(rom  them  in  vain.  Might  we  but  feek  our  happi- 
nefs there  alone  where  it  is  really  to  be  found,  and 
as  thankfully,  as  cheerfully  enjoy,  and  as  properly 
ufe  that  portion  of  it  which  thou  haid  decreed  tQ 
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each  of  us,  as  is  neceflary  to  thy  views  and  to  out 
weLBu'e !  Might  we  be  continually  acquiring  jufter 
notions  of  hunian  happinefs  and  of  the  way  that  leads 
to  it,  and  learning  better  how  to  diftinguifh  it  fix)m 
femblance  and  deception^  wd  with  ever  greater  cir- 
cumfpedion  be  walking  that  way  !  Might  we  even 
now,  that  we  are  about  to  meditate  on  thefe  matr 
ters,  purfue  our  refleftions  with  that  ferioufnefs  and 
attention  which  the  importance  of  the  fubjedk  de- 
mands^ Enlighten  us  by  thy  light,  and  guide  us 
by  thy  holy  fpirit.  Let  thy  truth  difpel  our  preju- 
dices and  errors,  and  grant  that  we  may  obediently 
follow  its  direction?  and  precepts.  Dh  hearken  to 
pur  fupplications,  which  we  prefent  unto  thee  in  the 
name  of  our  lord  and  faviour  Jefus  Chrift,  repo- 
fmg  our  entire  confidence  in  his  promifes,  and  fur- 
ther invoking  thee  in  his  words  :  Our  father,  &c« 


LUKE,  xiu  15. 

A  man's  life  conOIleth  not  in  the  abundance  of  tlie  things 

which  he  ^potteSctlu 

T^  VERY  living  and  thinking  creature,  my  pious 
hearers,  is  panting  in  the  purfuit  of  happin«fs, 
the  child  and  the  youth,  as  well  as  the  ripened  m^n 
and  the  hoary  head,  the  rough  uncultivated  man  of 
nature  and  the  more  civilized  and  poliftied  member 
of  fociety,  the  ignorant  as  v/ell  as  the  learned,  the 

volatile 
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volatile  as  well  as  the  grave,  he  who  has  refleded 
jen  happinefs  and  explored  its  various  fources,  a$ 
well  as  he  to  whom  both  the  term  and  the  idea  are 
;dike  unknown  and  ftrange.     Every  one  is  defirous 
to  rejoice  in  the  life  and  the  faqulties  which  he  feels 
within  him ;  every  one  to  enjoy  as  much  property, 
as  many  accomhiodations  and  pleafures,  as  he  knows 
and  can  acquire  ;  every  one  abhors  and  fhuns  all 
difagreeable,  painful  ideas  and  feelings ;  every  one 
wiihes  to  augment,  the  fum  as  well  as  the  vivacity 
and  force  of  his  agreeable  ideas  and  feelings.  If  the 
one  ads  with  confcioufnefs  and  confideration ;  the 
other,  in  the  fame  purfuit,  follows  merely  an  in- 
ward irrefiftible  inftinft,  an  obfcure  fenfation.     If 
the  one  afts  upon  principles  and  determinate  views  } 
the  other  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  blindly  led  by  the  im- 
preffions  and  collifions  of  outward  things,  or  by  his 
fenfual  animal  feelings.     AH  run  after  the  fame  ob- 
jed  :  but  the  ways  they  ftrike  into  to  that  end,  tend 
very  far  afunder.     None  even  entirely  mifs  of  their 
purpofe^:  but  moft  of  them  attain  to  it  along  very 
'Coilfome  roads,  after  long  and  dangerous  deviations, 
after  many  vexadous  difappointments ;  attain  to  it 
only  late,  only  very  imperfeftly,  and  pains  and  for- 
rows  mark  moft  of  the  fteps  they  have  made. 

But,  fince  the  longing  and  the  endeavouring  af- 
ter happinefs  is  fo  natural  to  man,  and  is  fo  inti- 
'  mately  blended  with  all  that  he  thinks  and  wills  and 
does ;  it  is  undoubtedly  of  the  utmoft  moment,  that 
he  fhould  give  them  the  proper  direftion  j  that  direc- 
tion 
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tion  whereby  he  may  the  mod  certainly,  the  mod: 
fafely,  the  moft  completely  accomplifh  his  defire. 
Whoever  is  once  arrived  at  that  ftage  of  human 
culture  that  he  can  reflect  on  happinefs  and  mifery, 
and  on  the  means  and  fources  of  it,  and  is  frequent- 
ly and  cogently  fummoned  to  reflect  upon  them, 
fliould  not  fatisfy  himfelf  with  obfcure  and  confufed 
ideas  on  thefe  fubjefts.  Otherwife  he  would  be  dill 
farther  from  the  mark  than  his  unenlightened,  en<- 
tirejy  fenfual  brother.  He  (hquld  rather  flrive  to 
adjufl  and  always  more  accurately  to  adjuft  and  to 
determine  his  ideas  on  this  important  matten  We, 
my  pious  hearers,  we  are  at  that  ilage  of  civiliza- 
tion :  as  perfons  who  are  acquainted  with  their  in- 
telleftual  faculties  and  underfland  the  yfe  of  them ; 
and  as  chriftians,  who  have  a  fuperior  light  to  en- 
lighten and  to  guide  them  on  the  way  pf  truth.  Let 
us  aflert  our  privileges  by  forming  to  ourfelves  juft 
'  conceptions  of  human  happinefs.  This  is  the  de- 
fign  of  my  prefent  difcourfe. 

A  man's  life,  fays  Jefus  in  our  text,  confifts  not  in,^ 
no  man  lives,  no  man  is  rendered  happy,  by  th^ 
abundance  of  his  •  poffeffions.  This  expreflipn  of 
our  divine  teacher  points  out  to  us  the  track  by 
which  we  are  to  feek,  or  not  to  feek  our  happinefs. 
Let  us  purfue  this  track  by  circumftantially  inquir- 
ing wherein  our  happinefs  confifls  or  does  not  con- 
fift,  and  by  what  way  we  may  moft  furely  arrive  af 
it.  Subjefts  of  refleftion  certainly  meriting  our  ut- 
moft  attention  and  our  moft  cordial  participation. 

A  man's 
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A  man^s  life  confifts  not  in  the  abundance  of  his 
poffeflions  j  therefore,  human  happinefe  confifts  not 
in  the  polTefGon  of  outward  endowments  and  advaii* 
tages,  not  in  wealth  and  afflueiice,  not  in  elevation 
and  power,  not  in  thcfe  things  that  mankind  reckoii 
worldly  profperity.     Experience  teaches  us  that  a 
man  may  have  all  thefe  things,  that  he  may  poffeEi 
them  in  an  ample,  a  fuperfliious  degree,  and  yet  be 
unhappy ;  and  that  on  the  other  hand  he  may  be 
deftitute  of  all  or  of  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  things, 
and  yet  be  happy^      Or,  ;ire  all,  are  even  moft  of 
the  rich  apd  great  and  powerful  happy  ?     Are  they 
content,  pleafed,  fatisfied  ?     Are  they  truly  com* 
fortable  in  what  they  have  and  poflfefs  ?     Do  they, 
^d  in  the  ufe  and  enjoyment  of  it,  all  that  they 
hoped  and  expeded  from  it  ?     Do  they  enjoy  it 
without  apprehenfions  and  without  cares  ?  Do  thefe 
advantages  fhield  them  from  all  the  troubles  and 
vexations  of  life,  from  pains  and  fickneffes,  from 
the  eflFefts  of  envy  and  jealoufy,  from  the  pernicious ' 
violence  of  irregular  and  deftruftive  paffions  ?   Are 
not  their  wants  very  often  only  fo  much  the  more 
numerous  and  great,  their  defires  and  appetites  the 
more  violent  and  infatiable,  in  proportion  as  they 
have  more  means  and  opportunities  to  comply  with 
them,  and  to  hearken  to  their  impetuous  cravings  ?  ' 
Does  not  frequently  their  dependence  on  others, 
their  fervitude,  their  aftual  flavery,  increafe  in  p^*o- 
portion  as  they  want  more  things  and  perfons  to  the 
gratification  of  their  defires  and  to  the  execution  of 
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tfieir  projcfts  ?  On  the  other  hand,  are  all  thofe 
unhappy,  who  live  in  an  inferior  ftation,  who  are 
deftitute  of  the  goods  of  fortune  and  outward  ad- 
Vantages  ?  Are  all,  are  many  of  the  fources  of  plea- 
ftire,  fhut  up  againft  them  ?  Are  peace  of  mind, 
fetisfadlion,  joy  unknown  and  foreign  to  them  ? 
Do  they  not  frequently  enjoy  them  m  a  far  fuperior 
degree,  far  more  carelefsly  and  freely,  than  thofe 
pretended  favourites  of  fortune  ?   Does  not  the  low- 

.  Knefs  and  obfcurity  of  their  ftation  fecure  them  from 
a  thoufand  dangers  and  troubles  ?  Have  they  not 
all  that  nature  and  religion  offer  to  the  man  and  the 
chriftian,  in  common  with  the  rich  apd  the  mighty  ? 
Is  not  generally  their  tafte  lefs  vitiated,  and  their 

'  lenfibility  ftronger  and  more  lively  ?  Is  not  their 
happinefs  dependent  on  much  fe^\'er  accidental  and 
tranfient  objefts  ?  Cannot  a  man  very,  often  be  far 
more  blithe  in  himfelf  and  his  exiftence,  in  filence 
and  in  folitude  than  in  noife  and  tumult  ?  No,  my 
dear  friends,  outward  welfare,  wealth,  fuperfluity, 
elevation,  power,  pomp  and  fplendour  may  in  them- 
felves  confift  with  happinefs  ;  they  do  not  always 
fllclnde  it ;  rhcy  have  a  tendency  rather,  when 
rightly  eftimated  and  ufed  as  fubordiriate  means,  to 
promote  it  :  but  they  form  no  neceffary,  no  effen- 
tial  part  of  it.  The  abfence  of  them  is  not  always, 
is  not  in  moft  cafes,  attended  by  the  want  of  happi- 
nefe.  This  can  very  well  fubfift  without  them,  it  is 
feen  very  often  without  them.  Of  this  neither  re- 
fieftion  nor  obfervation  will  allow  us  to  doubt,     A 
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man's  life  confifls  not  in  the  abundance  of  the! 
things  that  he  poffeffes. 

Jufl  as  little  neceffary  is  it  to  human  happinefe, 
my  pious  hearers,  that  all  our  undertakings  (hould 
fucceed,  that  all  our  plans  and  defigns  (hould  be 
accompliflied,  all  our  wifhes  be  fulfilled,  all  our 
defires  be  gratified.  Our  defires  are  but  too  often 
fordid  and  corrupt,  our  wifhes  foolifh,  our  plans 
and  defigns  injurious  to  ourfelves  and  others,  our 
undertakings  unjufl,  or  unreafonabie,  or  imprac# 
ticable.  Were  it  not  for  the  various  bounds  pre-i 
fcribed  us  by  the  nature  and  the  courfe  of  thihgs 
and  by  the  over-niling  providence  of  God,  there 
-would  certainly  be  far  more  pain  and  fufFering, 
more  grief  and.  mifery  among  mortals  ;  and  never 
would  creatures  who  fee  no  farther  than  we  do  be 
more  unhappy  than  if  all  went  with  them  according 
to  their  wifhes.  Were  it  not  for  the  numerous* 
obflacles  and  difficulties  that  we  meet  with  in  the 
world,  were  it  not  for  the  oppofition  that  checks 
us  on  all  fides,  and  forces  us  to  reflection  and  con- 
fideration,  were  it  not  for  the  painful  experiments 
we  fo  frequently  make  of  our  weaknefs,  of  our 
temerity,  of  our  ignorance  and  folly,  and  of  the 
facility  with  which  w^  err  and  are  deceived,  we 
fiiould  never  become  intelligent  and  wife,  never 
rightly  judge  of  our  faculties  and  capacities,  and 
never  ufe  them  in  the  befl  manner,  never  diftin- 
guifh  between  femblance  and  reality,  the  fhadow 
and  the  fubflance,  and  confequently  never  learn  to 

build 
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build  our  happinefs  on  a  firm  and  durable  founds* 
tion.  No,  eyen  unfuccefsful  attempts  and  purfuits,' 
even  fruftrated  plans  and  defigtis,  even  unaccom- 
plifbed  wifhes  and  ungratified  defires  mfay  well  con- 
fift  with  htiman  happinefs.  By  that  means  many 
greater  and  more  continued  evils  and  pain^  inju- 
ries and  deceptions  are  removed  or  avex;ted  from 
iis»  By  that  means  we  are  exercifed  in  the  Ide  and 
application  of  our  Acuities  in  the  moft  diveriified 
ipanner,  and  they  acquire  a  more  dired:  acnd  fet- 
tled application*  By  that  means  qur  reafon  is  ever 
gaining  a  completer  maftery  and  authority  over 
€ur  fenAiafity,  and  at  every  flop  by  which  '^e  ap-' 
proach  towards  perfeftion  we  at  the  fstme  time  ap^ 
proach  towards  happinefs.  By  that  means  in  ihort 
we  learn  better  to  underftand  the  objeft  we  are  in 
puiTuit  p£  and  the  way  that  leads  to  it,  axul  more 
circumfpeftly  and  cautionfly  to  walk  that  way. 

Hence  it  fpHows,  that  human  happinefs  cannot 
confift  in  a  (late  of  purely  agreeable  ideas  and  fen- 
fcitions,  much  kfs  in  the  enjoyment  of  merely  rap  J 
turous  delight  and  Hvely  pleafure.  Both  the  one 
and  the  other  would  be  manifeftly  at  variance  with 
our  nature^  and  with  the  nature  of  the  other  tilings 
that  furround  us  and  with  which  we  are  in  connec-^ 
tion.  A  body,  formed  of  duft,  deftruddble  in  it^ 
nature,  which  is  fo  liable  to  injury,  to  harm,  to* 
diffolution ;  a  place  of  abode  that  is  fubjeft  to  fo 
many  alterations  and  vicifTitudes,  on  which  all  is  un- 
ibble,  all  as  it  were  in  a  perpetual  ebb  and  flow  ;- 
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at  ndnd  that  with  regard  to  perceptions  and  faculties 
18  fo  limited,  which  fo  often  miftakes  and  errs,  and 
whofe  operations  depend  in  fo  many  refpefts  on 
that  earthly  and  frail  body  ;  a  life  that  has  fuch  a 
variety  of  wants  and  impofes  on  us  fo  many  duties 
which  we  cannot  adequately  perform  without  gre^ 
pains  and  toil ;  a  fociety  of  perfons^  in  (hort,  wha 
are  as  limited,  as  weak  and  fbul  as  ourfelves :  all 
this  renders  it  utterly  impoflible  that  we  could  have 
none  but  agreeable  ideas  and  fenfations^  or  could 
endure  a  ftate  of  uninterrupted,  continual,  extatic 
f  leafure,  if  it  were  even  poffible.     We  ourfelve* 
and  all  the  obje£ts  that  furround  us  muft  be  quite 
otherwife  conftituted :    we  mull:  not  be  men,  the  . 
place  of  our  abode  mufl:  not  be  the  earth,  our  goods 
and  pofiefEons  muft  not  be  tranfitory,  our  percep- 
tions and  faculties  muft  be  hx  greater  and  more  in- 
dependent,  &r  renderii^  fuch  a  ftate  conceivable. 
And  whoever  fhould  think  that  to  be  human  happi-> 
nefs  and  run  after  it,  would  deceive  himfelf,  an<t 
pur fiie  a  fantom  which  he  could  never  grafp« 

No,  my  pious  hearers,  human  happinefs,  fumw» 
marily  to  recajMtulate  what  has  been  faid,  human: 
happinefs  depends  rather  on  what  we  ourfelves  are, 
what  we  think,  feel  and  will^  than  on  what  is  with- 
out us,  or  what  we  poflefs  of  outward  endowments 
and  privileges  :  it  depends  rather  on  the  ufe  and 
(he  application  of  our  faculties  themfelves  and  on 
the  method  in  which  we  ufe  and  apply  them,  than 
•n  thofe  things  that  we  attempt  and  achieve  by 

them : 
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them :    and  it  confifls  in   the  preponderance  or 
our  agreeable  ideas   and  fenfations  over  the  di& 
agreeable.     If  order  and  tranquillity  prevail  within 
us,  in  our  fentiments  and  feelings,  in  oiir  appetites 
and  afFeftions,  no  kind  of  diforder  and  diiTention 
from  without  can  make  us  really  unhappy^  though 
they  may  diminifh  and  difturb  our  pleafure  :  if  by   ' 
the  application  of  our  faculties  we  exercife  and  ex-» 
pand  them,  and  do  fo  with  confcioufnefs  and  con- 
fideration,  we  feel  that  we  are  thus  becoming  more 
intelligent,  more  expert,  more  perfeft,  that  we  are 
proceeding  from  one  ftep  of  culture  to  another^ 
and  this  fentiment  muft  procure  us  delight,  «ven 
when  we  do  not  produce  the  alterations  without  us, 
to  the  produftion  whereof  we  applied  our  faculties 
in  each  particular  cafe  :    if  in  fliort  we  experience 
and  enjoy  more  good  than  evil ;  are  oftener  able 
than  unable  to  employ  our  faculties ;    find  more 
opportunities  and  means  than  obflacles  and  oppa> 
fition  to  our  improvement  and  perfeSion  ^   and 
have  more  caufes  for  being  fatisfied  than.diflatisfied 
with  ourfelvcs  and  our  condition,  then  our  agree-     • 
able  ideas  and  fenfations  thus  gain  the  preponde^, 
ranee  over  the  difagreeable,  and  the  more  remark- 
able this  preponderance  is,  fo  much  the  greater  and 
more  complete'  is  the  human  happinefs  as  it  can  be 
here  on  earth,  enjoyed.     As  various  and  diffcrenti 
as  the  fum  and  tlie  vivacity  and  ftrength  of  agree-* 
able  and  difagreeable  ideas  and  fenfations  are  in  hu-^ 
man  fouls ;  fo  various  and  different  are  alfo  the 
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tiegrees  of  liappinefs  xvhich  they  enjoy.  Perfedly 
pare  and  unalloyed  happine&  is  peculiar  to  the 
mod  perfed  mind  alone.  Th^  greater  the  diftance 
of  any  kind  and  clais  of  beings  from  this  fupreme 
perfedion';  h  much  the  greater  is  alfo  the  mixture 
of  the  good  and  the  evil,  the  agreeable  and  the  dif- 
agreeable  ia  their  condition  and  in  the  ideas  and 
fenfations  which  they  have»  Human  happinefs  is 
therefore  not  outward  profperity,  not  the  accom- 
plifbment  of  all  our  wi(hes  and  defigns,  not  the 
tmintemipted  enjoyment  of  pleafure  and  delight, 
but  a  (late  that  procures  us  more  fatisfadion  than 
i^ffiBTatisfadion,  more  pleafure  than  difcomfort,  more 
agreeable  than  difagteeable  ideas  and  fenfations. 

And  how  arifes^  whereon  is  grounded  this  pre>> 
|)onderance  of  the  good  over  the  evil,  the  agree- 
«ible  over  the  difagreeable  in  human  fouls  i  On 
what  therefore  refts  their  happinefs  ?  It  is  ground- 
ed and  it  reil^  on  wifdom,  oa  virtue,  on  piety. 
Thefe,  my  dear  friends,  are  the  three  principal 
and  mod  abundant  fources  of  human  happinefs. 
Let  us  approach  thefe  fources,  more  circumflan- 
dally  obferve  their  falutary  eQicacies,  and  fee  in 
what  connexion  they  fland  with  our  happinefs  and, 
what  influence  they  have  upon  it.  ■ ; 

The  firft  fource,  the  firft  ground  of  human  hap* 
pinefs  is  wifdom :  the  right  ufe  ^f  the  underllanding 
and  the  proper  application  of  it  to  all  the  bccur- 
rences,  bufineiTes,  privileges  and  endowments,  joys 
and  forrows  of  this  life.    This  wifdom  teaches  us 
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to  judge  of  the  objefts  that  AirFound  us,  with  which 
we  are  in  conne^on,  which  we  enjoy  or  •  forego, 
which  we  purfue  or  do  not  purfue^  and  to  efteem 
or  defpife,  to  love  and  feek  or  to  abhor  and  avdd 
them,  proportionably  to  their  value,  thdr  defl> 
nation,  their  habitudes  and  relations  to  us  and 
others,  and  the  whale  to  which  both  they  and  we 
belong.  It  teach^  us  to  diftinguiih  appearance 
from  reality^  form  from  fubftance^  momentary  plea* 
fure  from  permanent  fadsfadion,  tranfient  often 
falutary  pain  from  a£tual  mifery,  the  means  from 
the  end,  poffeflion  from  enjoyment  and  ufe ;  it 
teaches  us  to  take  every  objed  for  what  it  rea% 
is,  for  as  difpenfable  or  as  indi^penfable,  for  as  tran- 
fitory  and  fugacious,  or  for  as  untranfitory  and 
permanent,  for  as  important  and  great,  for  as  in* 
iignificant  and  fmall,  for  as  covetable  or  for  as  in« 
different,  as,  in  regard  to  its  re^i  nature  and  quality 
and  the  whole  fcope  of  its  confequences  and  effeds, 
it  is.  And  if  we  learn  this,  what  an  influence  muft 
it  have  on  our  happinefe  How  very  much  muft 
it  facilitate  and  fmooth  for  us  the  path  to  its  ianc- 
tuary  ?  How  much  feldomer  fhould  we  be  de- 
ceived in  our  expectations !  How  much  feldomer 
exert  our  faculties  in  vain  and  fail  of  our  defigns ! 
How  much  feldomer  be  furprifed,  or  impatiently 
grieve  at  what  happens  to  oiufelves  and  to  others ! 
How  much  more  eafily  difpenfe  with  what  has  only 
the  fpedous  appearance  of  good,  and  endure  what 
has  only  the  outward  form  or  is  only  the  firft 
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nd^rtifement  of  evil  !^  How  much  more  com- 
pletely enjoy  the  good  that  is  and  remains  good  ia 
itfelf!  Is  not  the  want  of  this  wifdom,  this  juft 
judgment  of  the  value  of  things,  one  of  the  primary 
fources  of  all  the  defeated  hopes,  all  the  fruflrated 
expe£huions,  all  the.^ifappoiiitments,  all  the  fruit* 
lefs  undertakings  and  exertions,  all  the.forrow  and 
all  the  remorfe,  all  the  difcontent  and  all  the  mifery 
of  mankind  ?  They  feek  what  is  no  where  to  be 
found,  or  feek  it  where  it  is  not  to  be  had ;  they 
exped  from  mankind  and  things^  far  more  than 
either  the  one  or  the  other  is  capable  of  affording  ; 
they  run  in  queft  of  every  deceitful  fantom,  every 
empty  (hadow,  with  as  much  eagemefs  as  if  they 
were  in  chafe  of  the  fubftance  itfelf,  and  then  break 
forth  into  bitter  lamentations  on  difcovering  their 
error  when  it  is  too  late.  Wouldft  thou  avoid'  thefe 
uiiftakes  on  the  career  of  happinefs,  o  man ;  in- 
cline thine  ear  unto  wifdom,  apply  thy  heart  to  un- 
derflanding,  let  them  guide  and  conduct  thee ;  fo 
(halt  thou  make  but  few  unavailing  (leps  towards 
the  mark. 

Another  fource,  another  ground  of  human  hap* 
p^nefs  is  virtue :  the  overbalancing,  predominant 
love  for  whatever  is  true  and  beautiful,  right  and 
expedient,  the  conftant  readinefs  to  adl  conformably  ' 
to  truth,  to  order,  to  the  nature  and  relations  of 
things,  and  to  d^he  will  of  God.  This  virtue  reduces 
all  our  inclinations  to  order  and  harmony,  diredU 
them  all  to  the  beft,  worthieft,  mofl  permanent  ob* 
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jefls,  gives  them  all  their  proptr  pitch,  and  ftrengtii-- 
ens  and  weakens  them  according  to  the  nature  and 
importance  of  the  fubjeft.  Virtue  fecures  us  from  a 
theufand  fooii(h»  childifh  wifties,  from  vain,  extra^ 
vagsuit  affections,  from  inordinate  violent  paifions ; 
flie  helps  us  to  the  maftery  overourfelves  and  out- 
ward things,  and  teaches  us  to  make  a  proper,  in 
every  cafe  the  beft,  ufe  and  application  of  ail  that 
we  have  and  befidls  us.     And  how  much,  how  in* 
finitely  much  do  we  thus  gain  with  regard  to  happi- 
nefs !     What  fources  of  difappointment,  of  uneaii- 
nefs  and  vexation,  of  diflatisfa£tion  are  annihilated 
where  neither  envy,  nor  pride,  nor  felfifhnefs,  nei- 
ther covetoufnefs,  nor  low  ambition  contrad;  and 
infed  the  heart !     And  what  fources  of  fatis&£tion 
are  opened,  where  modefty  and  love,  where  gene* 
lk)us,  "magnanimous  fentiments  and  affedions  bear 
fway  !     How  many  things  may  the  virtuous  man 
difpenfe  with  without  inconvenience !    How  many 
others  may  he  lofe  without  vehement  pain  I    How 
eafily  is  he  pleafed,  with  what  fatisfa£tion  does  he 
behold  all  that  is  confident  with  the  laws  of  order^ 
with  the  laws  of  the  greateft  poflibk  good  1     How 
multiplied,,  how  enhanced  are  his  fatisfaftions,  his 
pleafures,  his  endowments  by  the  interefl:  he  takes^ 
in  the  pleafures,  the  iatisfa£dons,  the  endowments 
of  his  brethren  !     How  eafy  it  is  to  him  to  bear,  to 
fuffer,  to  work  for  others,  and  how  agreeable  to 
him  are  frequently  the  facrifices  he  makes  ta  the 
general,  benefit,  to  the  welfare  of  any  of  his  fellow* 
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creatures  I  Yes,  the  lefs  virtue,  fo  much  the  mor^ 
mifery :  the  more  virtue,  fo  much  the  more  hap- 
pmefs.  Both  coaftantly  increafe  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion ;  both  are  capable  of  infinite  augmentation*  • 
The  third  fource,  the  third  ground  o£  human 
happineis  is  piety,  or  the  virtue  that  is  founded  on 
religion,  which  does  and  endures,  difpenfes  with 
and  enjoys  all  things  from  obedience  and  from 
love  to  God.  It  calls  us  to  confider  all  things,  the 
evil  as  well  as  the  good,  the  adverfe  as  well  as  the 
deflrable,  in  its  dependency  on  God,  to  revere  them 
all  as  ordinances  and  difpenfations  of  his  fovereign 
wifdom  and  goodnefs,  as  infallible' means  to  the 
attainment  of  his  all-comprehending  defigns,  as  tlie 
way  to  fuperior  perfection.  It  teaches  us,  in  all 
that  happens  and  does  not  happen,  in  whatever  be- 
klls  us  and  others,  in  fmall  matters  as  in  great,  in 
<he  deepeft  night  of  affliction  as  in  the  fplendour  of 
profperity,  to  adore  the  hand  of  our  Father  in  hea*- 
ven  as  holy  and  unblamable,  and  to  expeCt  from 
him  only  good,  and  conftantiy  the  beft*  It  opens 
to  us  profpefts  into  a  better  world,  where  the  ways 
of  God  with  mankind  will  be  mor«  difcovered, 
where  we  (hall  more  clearly  perceive  the  long- 
drawn  linked  feries  of  our  fortunes,  where  many 
difquieting  difficulties  and  acnigmas  will  be  folved, 
where  at  laft  pure  truth,  pure  order,  pure  happi- 
nefs  will  prevail ;  profpefts  that  even  here  already 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  whatever  good  the 
pious  man  enjoys,  and  confiderably  diminifh  the  ' 
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preflure  of  all  the  evil  he  experiences  and  beholds. 
Yes,  in  his  eyes  mod  objedis  ^  acquire  a  quite  dif- 
ferent afped.  He  (lands  firm  and  undifmayed 
amidft  a  thouland  formidable  appearances  and 
events,  by  which  others  are  dunned  and  over« 
thrown.  In  &vour  of  him  many  redridions  and 
troubles  are  converted  into  benefits,  many  forrows 
into  joys,  many  evils  into  fources  of  greater  good. 
Darknefs  itfelf  is  often  light  to  him  y  and  he  fees 
caufes  and  reafons  for  calmnefs  and  content,  where 
others  find  only  matter  for  lamentation  and  com- 
plaint. So  true  it  is  that  in  this  refped  alfo  godli- 
nefs  is  profitable  to  all  things,  and  is  the  firmed 
foundation,  the  mod  exuberant  fource  of  human 
happinefs. 

Yes,  wifdom,  virtue,  piety,  to  you  will  we  er« 
pand  our  hearts ;  you  fliall  be  our  guides  and  com«» 
panions  on  the  road  of  happinefs.  You  fliall  teach 
us  rightly  to  judge,  rightly  to  chufe,  circumfpedly 
to  a£l.  You  fliall  difpenfe  light  to  our  minds,  peace 
and  tranquillity  to  our  hearts,  truth  to  our  thoughts 
and  fenfations,  order  and  harmony  to  our  whole 
deportment. .  You  fliall  teach  us  to  underdand  our 
faculties  and  our  dedination,  to  ufe  and  apply  the 
former  in  the  bed  manner,  and  to  advance  towards 
the  latter  by  the  direded  way.  Under  your  guidance 
and  condud,  in  confidence  and  courage,  we  will 
purfue  our  courfe  towards  the  prize,  and  always  be 
as  fure  of  feizing  it  as  if  we  had  hold  of  it  already* 
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SERMON    XLIV. 


The  Difference  between  Profperity  and  Happinefs. 
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/^ODy  thott  haft  defigned  us  for  hapjHneft  and 
made  us  capable  of  the  enjoyment  of  it.  We, 
are  coaftantly  longing  and  flrinng  for  happinefs^ 
and  thy  parental  kindneis  is  ever  opening  to  us  the 
mod  various  and  abundant  fources  of  ir^  Might  we 
not&  often  thoughtlefsly  and  negligently  pafs  them 
by,  but  draw  from  them  a$  much  pksafure  and  de- 
light as  they  are  able  to  afford !  Alaa^  we  are  too 
often  deceived  by  appearances !  We  are  often 
dazzled  and  mifled  by  the  glittering  forms  of  plea- 
fure  and  happineft,  which  are  not  and  yield  not, 
«^hat  they  pretend  to  be  and  to  yield  !  Yes,  we 
frequently  fpend  our  ftrength  in  vain,  and  with 
wearifome,  fruitlefs  ardour^  feek  our  happinefs  where 
it  is  not  to  be  found.  We  frequently  fhun  and  avoid^ 
as  mifery  and  unhappinefs,  what  would  prove  a  real 
benefit,  a  permanent  bleding  to  us.  We  too  often 
purfue  the  fhadow  with  childifh  impetuofity,  and  let 
the  fubfliance  efcape«    And  yet  complain  of  mifery 
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and  want  of  happinefs  as  of  inevitable  evils^  as  ne* 
ceflfary  confequences  of  the  prefent  conftitutioxi  of 
things.     No,  Lord,  thou  art  righteous,  thou  art 
benignity  and  love,  but  we  think  and  a£t  often  fooU 
ifhly,  often  confound  fpecious  appearance  with  re- 
ality, and  feek  not  fo  much  what  is  really  true  and 
good  and  remains  true  and  good  forever,  as  what 
glitters  and  fhines,  and  promifes  us  tranfient,  fuga* 
cious  joys  and  advantages.     God,  do  thou  thyfelf 
reclaim  us  continually  more  from  thefe  deviations. 
Teach  us  rightly  to  think  and  to  judge  of  what  has 
a  tendency  to  render  us  happy  or  unhappy,  and  to 
chufe  between  them  with   true  chriftian  wifdom. 
Liet  thy  light,  the  light  of  truth,  irradiate    oar 
minds,  and  ihy  fpirit  guide  and  condu£b  us   in  all 
our  ways.     Bldfe,  to  the  furtherance  of  thefe  de« 
flgns,  the  exeix:ife  of  refleftion  we  are  now  about 
to  begin  on  thefe  important  fubjeds.    Let  thy  holy 
i^irit  in  all  things  direft  and  rule  our  hearts^  and 
hearken  to  our  prayer  through  Jefus  Chrift,  our 
bleffed  lord,  in  whofe  name  and  words  we  addrefti 
thee  as  we  ought :  Our  father,  &c. 
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PROV.   IV.    20,   21,   22. 

My  Con,  attend  to  my  words ;  incline  thine  ear  unto  my 
faymgs.  Let  them  not  depart  from  thine  ^yes  ;  keep  theni 
in  the  midft  of  thine  heart*  For  they  are  life  unto  th!t»ft 
that  find  thtm,  and  health  to  all  their  flefh. 


/^OULD  I  o^ll  your  attention,  an4  ngiake  It  a  mat- 
ter of  coafequen(;e  to  you,  my  pious  hearers,  t(> 
remark  the  differe^c^  between  fome  few  words  a^d 
the  objeds  thty  denote,  which  in  all  languages,  ar^ 
more  or  leis  confgpnded,  and  ufed  as  .fynqpimous^ 
I  think  I  fbould  very  much  contribute  to  you;*  moral 
improvement  and  your  happinefs.  Thefe  words 
are :  Profperity  and  Happinefs,  Adverfity  and  Un« 
happinefs,  Fortunate  and  Happy,  Unfortunate  and 
Unhappy.  That  the  objeds  thereby  fignified  are 
materially  different,  may  and  mud  be  prefently  dil^ 
covered  by  every  receding  perfon.  Thoughtful 
however  as  well  as  thoughtlefs  perfons  but  too  £re» 
quently  confound  words  and  things  in  their  minds 
and  judgments,  in  their  difcourfes  and  a£)ioii6 ;  and 
thus  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter,  though  in  an 
inferior  degree,  are  led  into  numberlefs  errors,  fidfe 
and  ihallow  judgments,  into  tranfgreilions  and  fol* 
lies,  into  anxieties  and  troubles.  Whoever  ihould 
conflantly  avoid  this  conftifion,  avoid  it  in  thinking 
Its  well  as  in  fpeaking,  in  common  life  as  well  as  in 
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fdendfic  exercifes ;  whoever  in  this  refjped  (hould 
think  predfely  and  fpeak  precifely :  fuch  an  one 
would  certainly,  in  point  of  fatisfa^on  and  happi- 
neft,  of  wifdom  and  virtue,  fajr  excel  every  other 
who  fliould  not  do  fo.  The  fubjed  therefore  well 
dderves  that  we  fliouId  employ  ourfdves  fomewhat 
longer  upon  it.  It  feems  at  firft  to  relate  merely  to 
words ;  but  diey  are  words  that  have  an  eiitntordi- 
nary  influence  on  morals,  that  create  far,  far  more 
good  or  hafm  among  mankind,  than  is  ufually 
ynagiMd.  And  therefore  the  fignification  and  ufe 
cf  them  is  not  an  objed  of  idle  curiofity,  but  muft 
ttaod  in  the  dofeft  connection  with  Che  grand  con* 
ctmB  of  life.  May  thefe  remarks  awdtai  your  at- 
tention, your  continued  attendpti  to  my  prefent  dit 
courfe  and  induce  you  to  make  a  diligent  application 
of  it !  My  defign  is  accurately  to  ftate  the  manifold 
and  eflential  difierence  between  profperfty  and  bap* 
jnnefs  and  the  words  and  objefts  relating  to  them  ; 
and  then  point  out  to  you,  what  a  beneficiar  iniu* 
ence  this  diftindion  muft  have  on  your  judgments, 
difpofitions  and  a£Uons.  If,  in  purfuanee  of  the 
admonition  in  our  text,  in  this  refpedl  too,  we  let 
not  wifdom  depart  from  our  eyes ;  if  we  hearken  to 
her  didates,  and  folk)w  her  precepts,  we  fliall  be 
happy  and  prudent,  or  intelligent  p^ons. 

By  profperity,  my  pious  hearers,  we  underftand 
all  outward  privilege  and  endowments,  all  vidffi« 
tudes  and  events  that  are  coiTefpondent  with  our 
wiflies  and  views,  that  have  a  tendency  to  promote 

our 
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oar  welfare,  that  promlfe  us  the  gratification  of  our 
wants,  or  the  removal  of  our  troubles  and  the  cet 
lation  of  our  fufferings,  or  means  of  accommoda.- 
tion,  of  pleafure  and  fatisfa£lion  }  and  the  greater 
and  morie  covetable  thefe  things  appeared  to  us,  the 
more  we  felt  the  want  of  them,  the  iefs  reafon  we 
had  to  expert  them,  and  the  more  unexpededly 
they  fell  to  our  lot :  fo  much  the  greater  in  our  efti- 
mation,  is  the  profperity  that  we  experience.  To 
fuch  goods  of  fortune  belong  riches,  fuperfluity^ 
ftation,  rank,  eminence,  power,  honour,  authority, 
health,  ftrength,  fuccefs  in  our  bufmefles  and  un« 
dertakings,  deliverance  from  danger  and  dillrefs, 
execution  of  our  projeds,  attainment  of  our  views, 
and  the  like*  Adverfity  is  the  reverie  of  all  this. 
It  is  lofs  of  our  property  and  advantages,  lofs  ii| 
health  and  fbength,  in  influence  and  power :  it 
confifts  in  adverfe  events,  unforefeen  obflru^lions 
and  difficulties,  in  pain  and  fickneffes,  enemies  and 
perils,  and  the  like.  —  Ilappinefs  or  unhappinefs  on 
the  contrary  is  the  (late  of  pleafure  or  difcomfort, 
of  content  or  of  difcontent,  in  which  the  man  is  ; 
and  which  is  principally  determined  by  the  thoughts, 
fentiments,  defires,  propenfities,  views,  appetites, 
that  predominate  in  him  and  over  him,  by  the  de« 
gree  of  his  moral  goodnefs  and  perfection.  Hence, 
my  pious  hearers,  it  is  already  apparent,  that  prof- 
perity and  adverfity,  happinefs  and  unhappinefs,  are 
Aot  neceflarily  conneded  together,  that  they  are 
not  the  fame  things,  that  they  rather  are  eflentialljr 
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different  from  each  other.  There  are  cafes  enough 
vhere  every  man  makes  the  proper  diftinfidon  be- 
tween thefe  words,  becaufe  there  the  mutual  inter, 
change  of  them  would  be  too  glaringly  abfurd ;  and 
this  fliews,  that  they  are  really  diftin£l  from  each 
other^  and  in  like  manner  in  all  other  cafes  ought  to 
be  diftinguiflied.  Let  us  now  confider  this  difference 
on  feveral  other  fides,  in  order  to  imprint  it  the 
more  deeply  on  our  minds,  and  then  proceed  to 
draw  from  it  confequences  of  the  utmoft  importance 
to  us,  which  may  have  the  mod  influence  on  our 
judgments  and  on  our  behaviour, 

Profperity  and  adverfity  are  fomewhat  without 
us  ;  happinefs  and  unhappinefs  fomewhat  that  is 
within  us.  Riches  and  poverty,  elevated  and  humble 
ftation,  health  and  ficknefs,  progrefs  and  oppofidon, 
'  are  without  ws,  relate  to  our  outward  condition,  to 
the  relations  and  habitudes  in  which  we  ftand  to  the 
reft  of  mankind  and  vifible  things,  to  our  body, 
which  is  not  our  proper  felf,  but  which  our  foul  at 
prefent  inhabits  and  employs  as  its  inftrument 
Pleafure  and  difcomfort  on  the  other  hand,  content 
and  difcontent,  are  within  us,  relate  to  our  internal 
condition,  to  the  temper  and  difpofition  of  our  foul, 
to  its  relation  to  truth  and  virtue,  to  God  its  creator, 
and  the  invifible  the  fpiritual  world  :  they  are  pe- 
culiar to  our  fpirit,  and  determine  its  being,  its  life, 
its  aftivity. 

Again :     Profperity  and  adverfity  depend  not  al^ 
ways,  and  never  entirely  on  ourfelves,  on  our  owa 
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tolition.  and  exertion,  but  on  a  thoufand  accidental 
circuiliftances  and  things,  that  are  not  in  our  pow- 
er, that  we  can  feldom  forefee,  feldom  bring  to  pa&y 
feldom  combine  with  our  views,  and  as  feldom  em* 
ploy  to  the  furtherance  and  attainmient  of  them  ac« 
cording  to  our  wiflies*    It  never  depends  on  us  ia 
what  flation  we  fhall  be  bom  and  educated,  in  what 
charadier  we  (hall  appear  on  this  Icene  of  things  ; 
and  feldom,  extremely  feldom  is  it, generally  fpeak- 
ing  in  our  choice,  to  become  as  rich,  as  powerful^ 
as  great,  to  be  as  healthy  and  ftrong,  and  to  purfue 
our  way  to  this  or  the  other  objefl,  as  unimpeded, 
as  we  might  wifli.     Neil  her  profperity  nor  adv^fi- 
ty  is  fo  combined  with  the  moral  charafter  and  th^ 
moral  conduct  of  mankind,  as  to  enable  us  to  draw 
conclufions  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  to  con- 
fider  them  both  as  caufe  and  effeft.  They  are  goods 
and  evils  diftributed   by   the  Father  of  mankind 
among  his  children,  in  totally  difierent  views,  and 
for  the  moft  part  concealed  from  us.    Happinefe  and 
iinhappinefs  on  the  other  hand  depend  moflly,  de- 
pend in  fome  fort  entirely  upon  us.     According  ay 
we  think  and  judge  thus  or  otherwife,  are  thus  or 
©therwife  difpofed^  thus  or  otherwife  behave  towards 
God  and  man  :  fo  are  we  pleafed  or  difpleafedj  con* 
tented  or  difcont-ented  ;  fo  all  furrounding  obje^ 
appear  to  us  thus  or  otherwife,  with  a  brilliant  or 
with  a  gloomy  afpeft  j  fo  troubles  and  evils  change^ 
for  us  into  advantages  and  benefits,  but  likewife 
goods  and  joys  into  want  and  pain.     As  little  as  r% 
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generally  depends  on  us  to  be  profperous,  that  ii^ 
to  be  rich,  eminent,  mighty :  fo  certainly  does  it  de^ 
pend  on  us  to  be  happy,  that  is,  to  be  contented  and 
'  pleafed,  and  to  rejoice  in  our  lives*  Thoagh  we 
cannot  avert  and  remove  from  us  all  misfortune, 
all  adverfe  events,  yet  certainly  we  can  avoid  un« 
happinefs  or  mifery,  if  we  do  but  eameftly  refblve 
<m  it.  If  we  are  not  able  to  change  outward  things 
according  to  our  pleafure  ;  yet  can  we  fo  alter  our 
ideas  of  them,  our  whole  turn  of  mind  and  man« 
ners,  as  reafon  and  our  own  intereft  require  us 
to  do. 

Yet  more.  Profperity  and  adverfity  are  fom&> 
what  tranfitory,  fomewhat  extremely  changeable 
and  tranfient:  happinefs  and  unhappinefs  on  the 
other  hand  are  far  more  ftationary  and  lading.  The 
afpeft  and  the  worth  of  the  former  vary  with  every 
alteration  in  age,  in  health,  in  habits  of  life,  in  tafte, 
in  the  outward  connexions  aiiid  relations  of  the  in- 
dividual. According  to  the  variety  of  thefe  circum* 
ftances,  profperity  often  changes  into  adverfity,  and 
the  latter  into  the  former.  Power  and  diftindions 
are  frequently  but  fplendid  burdens,  and  the  lofs  of 
them  procures  freedom  and  repofe.  And  is  not  all 
that  is  termed  profperity  and  adverfity  fubjeft  to  the 
greateft  inftability,  to  the  moft  various  and  fuddefli 
viciflitudes  ?  Is  it  not  entirely  confined  to  this  ter- 
reft  rial  life  ?  Will  not  both  of  them  be  buried  with 
us  ?  Do  not  both  the  one  and  the  other  remain  be- 
hind, on  our  palling  over  to  another  ftate  ?    Happi- 
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tiefs  and  unhappinds  on  the  other  hand,  how  much 
more  unchangeable  and  permanent !    Pleafure  and 
difcomfort  are  and  remain  everlaftingly  pleafure 
and  difcomfort,  in  recollection  as  in  enjoyment; 
content  and  difcontent  are  and  remain  eyerlaftingly 
content  and  difcontent,  in  every  age,  in  every  fta- 
don,  in  every  mode  of  life,  in  every  c<nmediQn, 
while  we  live  and  when  we  are  dying,  on  this  fide 
and  beyond  the  grave,  in  this  and  in  the  future 
world.     A  man's  temper  and  habits  are  not  fo 
eafily  altered  as  his  outward  condition.    The  former 
make  deepen,  more  durable  impreffions  on  his  foui 
than  the  latter;  impreflions  which  neither  deat^ 
nor  the  grave  efface,  which  accompany  him  into 
eternity,  and  there  form  the  bafis  of  his  fuperior 
felicity,  or  his  greater  mifery.     Be  we  as  fortunate 
or  unfortunate  as  we  may,  yet  we  muft  at  one  time 
ceafe,  yet  we  muft  foon  ceafe  to  be  fo ;  happy  or 
unh2q>py  we  may  be  and  continue  for  a  whole  eter- 
nity.    Happinefs,  but  not  profperiry,  palfes  along 
with  us  in  all  future  worlds  ahd  eternities  :  unhap- 
pinels  and  mifery,  but  not  adverfity,  can  alfo  purfue 
us  thither. 

This  is  not  all.  Profperity  and  adverfity  have 
thei  dated  magnitude,  an  utmoft  pinnacle,  which 
they  caionot  overtop.  The  nearer  they  approach  to 
that,  the  nearer  they  draw  to  their  end,  the  more 
lure  and  infallible  is  the  declenfion  of  one  and  the 
ceflation  of  the  other.  Happinefs,  on  the  other 
Jbandy  knows  no  bounds ;  it  is,  like  the  perfedion 
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whereon  it  refts,  capable  of  an  angmentadon  and 
elevation  to  infinity.  The  fources  of  pleafure  and 
of  content  are  no  lefs  various  than  inexhauftible  to 
fBvery  intelligent  mind,  that  has  learnt  to  prize  and 
to  ufe  them  ;  and  their  enjoyment  is  not  attended 
with  fatiety  and  furfeit,  while  the  poflfeflion  of  prof* 
perity  eafily  excites  languor  and  difguft.  But  like* 
wife  unhappinefs  may  arife  to  a  very  high  degree,  fo 
as  to  exceed  by  far  all  the  hardfhips  and  preflfures  of 
adverfity.  It  can  overpower  all  the  capacities  and 
faculdes  of  the  man,  and  fill  them  all  with  pain  and 
anguiih.  It  attacks  him  in  his  very  heart,  and  is  as 
clofely,  as  intimately  conneded  with  him  as  his  own 
thoughts  and  fenfations.  . 

Finally,  my  pious  hearers,  profperity  is  a  fubor* 
dinate  inilrument ;  happinefs  is  an  ultimate  end 
Happinefs  is  the  mark,  at  which  we  all  run ;  un* 
happinefs  the  abyfs  we  all  endeavour  to  avoid.  We 
feek  riches,  honour,  and  various  outward  advanta- 
ges, in  order  to  be  happy ;  we  fhun  poverty,  low- 
nels  of  flation,  contempt,  and  the  like,  in  order  to 
be  not  unh^py.  We  feek  thofe  goods,  and  fhun 
thefe  evils  only  in  fo  far  as  we  hold  them  to  be  fit 
means  for  leading  us  to  that  mark,  or  for  preferv- 
ing  us  from  this  abyfs.  As  certainly  and  eflentially 
therefore  as  means  and  end,  mark  and  way  to  the 
mark^  are  different  from  each  other ;  fo  certainly 
and  eflentially  are  profperity  and  happinefs,  adver- 
iity  and  unhappinefs  different  from  each  other. 

From 
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From  the  diflference  between  thefe  words  and  ob- 
jefts,  which  after  confidering  it  on  various  fides  we 
have  found  to  be  undeniable  on  all,  let  us  proceed 
to  deduce  fomeof  the  moft  important  confequences, 
and  make  the  application  of  them  to  our  judgments 
and  our  behaviour. 

One  perfectly  natural  confequence  of  the  differ- 
ence we  have  obferved  between  thefe  words  and  the 
objefts  fignified  by  them  is  this :  Not  every  one  can 
be  profperous  ;  but  every  one  can  be  happy.  Not 
6very  one  can  efcape  adverfity,  or  remove  all  adver- 
fity  from  him ;  but  every  one  can  avoid  unhappinefs. 
and  defend  himfelf  from  mifery.  The  affertion  is 
felf-eviderit,  and  needs  no  formal  proof.  Not  every 
one  can  be  healthy,  ftrong,  beautiful,  rich,  power- 
ful, great  ;  but  every  one  can  think  reafonably  and 
Judge  juftly,  every  one  can  learn  to  will  and  to  feek 
only  what  is  beft,  every  one  can  get  the  maftery  over 
himfelf  and  his  fenfual  appetites,  fquare  his  life  by 
the  precepts  of  wifdom,  addift  himfelf  to  virtue  and 
piety,  and  by  thefe  means  lay  a  firm  foundation  for 
lading  fatisfaftion  and  permanent  pleafure.  Not 
every  one  can  avert  from  him  want,  lofs,  meanncfs 
of  condition,  fcom,  pain,  bondage,  adverfe  events ; 
but  every  one  can  weaken  the  unpleafant,  hurtful 
effefts  and  impreffions  of  thefe  things  upon  him,  can 
learn  to  bear  them  with  patience  and  fortitude,  can 
ufe  them  to  his  moral  improvement,  and  maintain, 
notwithftanding  them,  the  ferenity  of  his  mind  and 
the  repofe  of  his  fouL     If  profperity  and  adverfity 
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depend  on  a  thoufand  accidental  things  that  are 
without  us ;  yet  happinefs  and  unhappinefs  depend 
on  our  own  choice,  on  our  own  will  and  endeavour, 
purely  on  things  that  belong  to  ourfelves,  and  over 
which  we  have  at  leaft  more  power  than  over  any 
thing  elfe. 

Another  confequence,  flowing  no  lefs  naturally 
from  it,  is  this :  The  profperous  man  is  not  always 
happy,  and  the  unhappy  not  always  unprofpexpus* 
If  the  nature  of  the  thing  itfelf  did  not  inform  us 
of  this,  hiftory  and  experience  would  not  allow  us 
to  doubt  it.  Or  is  then  every  rich,  every  power- 
ful, every  titled,  every  healthy  and  ftrong  man 
happy  ?  Is  on  the  other  hand  every  poor,  every  in- 
digent, every  low,  every  fick  and  weak  man,  every 
man-fervant,  every  maid-fervant,  all  of  thofe  called 
the  vulgar,  unhappy  ? .  Are  then  the  former  al- 
ways contented  and  pleafed,  always  brilk  and  mer- 
ry ;  and  the  latter  always  difpleafed  and  diffatisfied, 
always  fad  and  dejefted  ?  How  frequently  do  the 
former  envy  the  better  lot  of  the  latter.  How  often 
do  they  wifli  to  exchange  their  fplendid  mifery,  their 
glittering  burdens  for  the  feeming  penury  and  the 
unnoticed  obfcurity  of  the  latter !  How  frequently 
does  the  gaiety,  the  tranquillity  of  mind,  the  unfo- 
licitous  contentment  of  thefe,  put  to  fhame  the  cor- 
roding care  and  difquietude,  the  anxious  folicitude, 
that  prey  upon  the  others.  No,  here  femblance  and 
reality,  form  and  fubftance,  are  not  always,  per- 
haps but  rarely,  found  together.  So  eafily  do  prof- 
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perity  and  adverfity  blind  and  deceive  us,  fo  eafil^ 
do  happinefs  and  unhappinefs  lie  concealed  from  our 
teyes.  The  former  at  trad  and  atfefl:  obfervation 
and  noife :  the  latter  love  and  feek  filence  and  re- 
treat, and  are  wont  to  withdraw  from  every  prying 
obferver. 

A  third  confequence  from  our  foregoing  remarks 
is  this :  The  profperous  man  may  indeed  be  at  the 
fame  time  happy,  but  he  will  not  be  fo  and  is  Hot  fo 
merely  by  the  poffeflion  of  his  good  fortune  ;  where- 
as the  happy  man  is  not  neceffarily  in  want  of  prof- 
perity  in  order  to  his  happinefs  :  he  can  be  happy 
without  it.  Indeed  the  rich,  the  powerful,  the 
great  man,  may  be  alfo  happy,  he  may  be  pleafed 
^nd  contented.  But  he  is  not  and  will  not  be  fo,  at 
lead  he  is  not  and  will  not  bfe  fo  for  any  long  time, 
fiot  in  a  lafting  and  fubftantial  manner,  merely  be- 
caufe  he  is  rich,  becaufe  he  is  powerful,  becaufe  he 
is  great.  In  order  to  be  and  to  become  thus  happy, 
lie  muft  be  alfo  intelligent  and  wife*,  virtuous  and 
pious,  he  muft  underftand,  pbffefs  and  enjoy  nobler, 
more  durable  privileges  and  endowments,  he  muft 
make  the  beft,  the  worthieft  ufe  of  his  outward 
jrofperity.  Whereas,  if  the  man,  by  a  juft,  noble 
way  of  thinking  and  adling,  by  well  regulated  affec- 
tions and  appetites,  by  an  innocent,  virtuous  life,  by 
true,  chriftian  piety,  has  brought  peace  and  fereiiity 
within,  and  opened  all  the  avenues  of  his  Heart  to 
the  influences  of  the  love  of  God  and  man :  h^ 
needs  neither  be  rich,  nor  powerful,  lio'r  great,  nor 
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healthy  and  ftrong^  nor  to  poffefs  other  outward  dif^ 
tindtions,  m  order  to  be  happy  and  to.  be  ever  be- 
coming happier*  He  can  difpenfe  with  all  thofe 
things,  can  be  div^ed  of  them  all,  and  yet  be  eafy 
and  cheeiful,  and  yet  be  contented  and  gay. 

Not  profperity  therefore,  this  is  a  fourth  confe- 
quence,  not  profperity,  but  happinefs  is  the  objeft 
for  which  we  fhould  drive  ;  not  adverfity,  but  nn- 
happinefs  is  the  evil  that  we  fhould  with  all  diligence 
fhun  and  avoid.  Unlefs  we  obferve  this  diilinftion, 
and  regulate  our  conduft  accordingly,  we  fhall  wafte 
our  powers  to  no  purpofe,  we  fhall  mifs  of  our  aim, 
and  fhall  fooner  or  later  repent  of  our  error.  Thus 
It  frequently  happens,  that  we  flrive  with  unwearied 
efforts  to  obtain  riches  and  abundance,  as  the  fove- 
reign  good  of  man.  But  are  then  riches  and  abun- 
dance one  and  the  fame  thing  with  hap]Mnefs  ?  Can 
we  then  tell  before  hand,  whether  riches  and  abun* 
dance  will  be  profitable  or  pernicious  to  us,  whe- 
ther we  can  and  fhall  with  them  be  happy,  pleafed 
and  contented  ?  Thus  we  frequently  exert  all  our 
faculties  to  raife  ourfelves  from  obfcurity  andhumble- 
nefs  of  flation  into  eminence,  as  though  we  could 
only  live  and  be  happy  in  that  eminence.  But  is 
then  eminence  and  happinefs  one  and  the  fame 
thing  ?  Do  we  then  previoufly  know  whether  emi- 
nence or  lownefs  of  Ration  be  better  for  us,  whether 
we  fhould  not  turn  giddy  on  the  pinacle  of  prof- 
perity, and  tumble  headlong  down  into  difgrace  and 
wretchednefs  ? 

No, 
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No,  my  dear  friends,  would  ye  make  the  proper 
ofe  of  thefe  confiderations ;  never  confound  the 
means  with  the  end,  the  objeft  with  the  way  to  the 
objed.  Strive  more  for  happinefs  than  for  profpe- 
rity.  Seek  the  former  as  your  ultimate  objeQ:,  the 
latter  as  means.  At  no  time  facrifice  the  former  to 
the  latter-  Be  more  afraid  of  unhappinefs  than  of 
adverfity.  Never  confider  that  as  a  neceflary  con- 
fequence  of  this,  and  never  this  as  a  neceffary  caufe 
of  that.  Therefore  do  not  immediately  think  your- 
feif  unhappy,  when  adverfity  meet^  you  ;  fancy  not 
that  you  have  loft  ali,  not  the  principal,  by  the  iofs 
of  outward  privileges  and  endowments ;  do  not  re- 
fufe  yourfelf  to  all  the  fources  of  pleafure,  if  by 
chance  fome  of  them  are  drained  or  troubled.  Nei- 
ther however  rejoice  at  every  profperous  event,  as 
you  would  have  reafon  to  rejoice  at  true  and  lading 
happinefs.  Carefully  difcriminate  between  profpe- 
rity  and  happinefs,  adverfity  and  unhappinefs,  in 
your  reflections  and  judgments,  as  well  as  in  your 
efforts.  This  is  the  foundation  of  all  true  wifdom, 
of  all  genuine  virtue,  of  all  permanent  fatisfaftion. 

Do  the  fame  alfo  in  the  judgments  you  form  con- 
cerning others.  Efteem,  if  ye  will,  the  rich,  the 
powerful,  the  great  as  profperous ;  but  efteem  them 
not  happy.  With  all  their  advantages,  they  may  as 
probably  be  wretched  as  happy,  if  they  are  deficient 
in  wifdom  and  virtue  and  piety.  So,  on  the  other 
hand,  pity  the  poor,  the  indigent,  the  low-condi- 
tioned man  as  unprofperous,  as  a  man  to  whom 
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outward  circumftances  are  not  favourable.  But 
pity  him  not  as  unhappy.  With  all  thefe  defidences, 
he  may  (till  be  pleafed  and  contented,  may  be  lu^ 
py,  if  h  hav:  widpm  and  virtue  and  piety  for  his 
companions  on  the  journey  of  life.  Oh  may  they 
accompany  and  guide  us  all  on  our  plain  or  rugged, 
pur  obfcure  or  fhining  path  !  How  totally  other- 
wife,  how.  much  more  juflly  (ball  we  then  contem- 
plate riches  and  poverty,  elevation  and  lownefs, 
health  and  ficknefs,  life  and  death  ;  how  different- 
ly (hall  we  learn  to  judge  of  them,  to  defire  or  to 
dread,  to  feek  and  to  ufe  them !  How  certainly  and 
fafely  attain  to  the  goal  of  happinefs ! 


SERMON    XLV. 


View  of  the  Sources  of  Human  Happinefs^ 


C^  ODj  moft  gracious  and  affeftionate  parent,  how 
happy  might  we  all  be  even  here  on  earth,  did 
we  but  fo  prize  and  employ  the  fources  of  fatisfac- 
tion  and  pleafure  which  thou  opened:  to  us,  as  men 
and  as  chriftians,  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  their  defti-^ 
nation  and  to  thy  gracious  will !  How  manifold, 
how  exuberant,  ho\y  inexhauftible  are  thefe  fources ! 
How  great  is  the  preponderance  of  the  agreeable 
and  good  over  the  difagreeable  and  evil,  that  fub- 
fifts  in  the  natural  and  in  the  moral  world,  within 
us  and  without  us  !  Yes,  on  all  fides  we  are  fur- 
rounded  by  th€  moft  diverfified,  the  moft  glorious 
deihonftratiojis  of  thy  paternal  providence  and  love. 
On  all  fides  we  behold  thee,  the  AlUbountiful,  dif- 
fufing  life  and  energy  and  joy  of  numberlefs  kinds, 
over  all  thy  creatures.  On  all  fides  we  find  the 
commodious,  the  agreeable,  the  delightful,  inti- 
mately connefted  with  the  necefiary  and  indifpenfa- 
t)le.     Heaven  and  earth,  mankind  and  brutes,  na- 
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ture  and  religion,  reflefUon  and  experience,  all  ex- 
claim in  accents  diftinft  and  clear,  that  perfefUoa 
and  happinefs  is  the  ultimate,  the  only^  aim  of  all 
that  thou  difpofeft  and  doft,  that  thou  decreeft  and 
permitteft,  that  thou  commanded   and  forbiddeftj 
that  thou  giveft  and  takeft  away.     Yes,  it  is  thy  fo- 
vereign  purpofe  that  we  (hould  all  be  happy,  that 
we  (hould  be  already  fo  even  hero,  on  earth,  and  if 
we  are  not  it  is  folely  by  our  own  guilty  condud. 
Alas,  how  often  do  the  pureft,  the  richeft  fources  of 
fatisfaftion  and  pleafure,  invite  us  to  enjoyment  in 
vain,  ]\o\v  often  do  they  flow  by  us  unufed  and  un- 
obferved,  or  arc  rendered  turbid  and  tallelefs  to  ua 
by  follies  and  fms !  —  Oh  might  we  better  underr 
(land  our  riches,  and   more  worthily  ufe   them ! 
Might  we  more  plainly  perceive,  more  fenfibly  ap^ 
prehend  the  multitude  and  the  value  of  the  benefits 
with  which  tliou  art  daily  and   hourly  bleffing  us, 
and  honour  thee  by  a  cheerful  and  grateful  enjoy- 
ment of  them !  Blefs  then,  dear  fource  of  all  our 
joys,blefs  the  confiderations  which  we  are  proceed- 
ing: to  enter  upon  concerning   thefe   objedbs.     Let 
them  call  forth  our  utmoft  attention  to  the  manifolcj 
and  abundant  fources  of  happinefs  which  thou  haft 
prepared  for  us,  and  quicken  us  to  a  diligent  an^ 
faithful  ufe  of  them.     We  alk  it  of  thee  in  filial  con- 
fidence, as  the  votaries  of  Jefus,  and  addrefs  thee  ' 
further  in  the  form  he  gave  us :  Our  father,  &c. 
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PSALM,  xxxiv.  8. 

Oh  tafte  and  fee  how  gracious  the  Lord  is ! 

0 

"D  UT  too  often,  my  pious  hearers,  a  man  reckons 
himfelf  poor,   becaufe  he   is  ignorant   of  his 
wealth,  or  has  not  learnt  to  calculate  and  to  value 
it  properly.     But  too  often  he  accounts  himfelf  not 
happy,  or  unhappy,  merely  becaufe  he  does  not  ob- 
ferve,  or  does  not  attend  to  the  various,  ever  flow- 
ing fources  of  fatisfaftion  and  pleafure  that  (land 
open  to  him  on   all   fides,  and  feeks  with  great 
trouble  at  a  diftance  what  lies  clofe  befide  him,  of- 
fering itfelf  to  his  enjoyment.     But  too  often  he 
reckons  only  particularly  fortunate  incidents,  parti* 
cularly  defirable  and  fatisfaftory  events,  only  ex- 
ceedingly agreeable  ideas,  or  rapturous,  extatic  fen- 
fations,  as  forming  what  he  terms  his  happinels, 
without  taking  into   the  account  a  hundred  other 
things,  which  juft  as  well,  though  in  a  fubordinate 
degree,  procure  him  fatisfaftion  and  pleafure.     If  he 
have  furmounted  obftacles,  or  conquered  difficulties, 
N  which  he  had  held  to  be  infuperable  and  uncon- 
querable ;  if  he  be  freed  from  certain  troubles  and 
^  affliftions  that  prefled  him  long  and  pained  him  fore- 
ly  ;  if  he  obtain  fome  particular  advantage  for  which 
he  had  been  hitherto  longing  to  no  purpofe ;  if  fome 
of  his  peculiar  hopes  be  fulfilled,  the  accompUfli- 
ment  whereof  he  could  not  think  very   probable ; 

if 
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if  certain  events  happen,  which  he  wifiied  indeed, 
but  could  hardly  expeft ;  if  he  enjoy  pleafures  and 
delights  that  captivate  his  whole  foul,  and  in  the 
moment  of  enjoyment  leave  him  nothing  to  wifh 
for  more :  yes,  then,  but  only  then,  he  thinks  him- 
felf  happy.  AH  thefe  things  however  cannot  fre-. 
quently  happen,  can  but  feldom  occur.  Not  every 
day,  not  even  every  year  of  our  life  on  earth,  can  be 
marked  by  fuch  fortunate  events,  by  fuch  wifhedfor 
pccurrences,  by  fuch  ravifliing  joys,  by  fuch  (ignal 
alterations  in  our  conditions  and  fortunes.  There- 
fore the  man  in  whofe  eyes  this  alone  is  happinefs^ 
perhaps  accounts  himfelf,  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  life,  not  happy,  or  unhappy.  Although 
all  this  while  there  fland  open  before  him  and  befide 
Jiim,  conftantly,  to-day  as  yefterday,  and  to-mor-i 
'  row  as  to-day,  fources  of  fatisfaclion  and  plea- 
fure,  no  lefs  pure  than  copious,  courting  him  to  en- 
joyment. But  he  efteems  them  not,  overlooks  them, 
pafles  by  them,  or  draws  from  them  without  cleaf 
confcioufnefs,  without  confideration.  As  we  are 
defirous  to  be  happy,  my  dear  friends,  let  us  avoid 
thefe  but  too  common  errors  and  miftakes.  Let  us 
to  this  end  take  a  flight  view  of  the  principal  fources 
of  our  happinefs,  and  calculate  the  amount  of  our 
aclual  riches :  omitting  all  the  unufual,  the  extraor* 
dixiary  and  rare,  from  the  account,  and  only  fetting 
down  what  is  conftantly  in  our  poffeflion,  what  is 
always  in  our  power,  what  may  daily  procure  us  fa- 
tisfaftion  and  pleafure.      So  (hall  we  certainly,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  expreiQon  of  our  text»  tade  and  fee 
how  gracious  the  Lord  is,  how  bountiful  and  kind 
our  maker  is,  and  how  liberally  he  has  provided 
for  the  happinefs  of  his  intelligent  creatures. 

The  confcioufnefs  of  our  proper  feif ;  the  aftual 
ufe  of  our  faculties ;  the  enioyment  of  nature  ;  the 
pleafure  of  refleftion ;  the  pleafure  of  virtue  and 
be;neficence  ;  the  agreeablenefles  of  fecial,  the  com- 
forts of  domellic  life  ;  and  the  joys  of  piety :  thefe, 
my  pious  hearers,  are  the  chief  fources  of  our  hap^ 
pinefs ;  fources  that  (land  open  to  us  all,  and  from 
whence  we  may  draw  fatisfaidion  and  pleafure  from 
day  to  day. 

Firft  then  felf-confcioufnefs,  or  the  fentiment  of 
what  we  are,  and  what  we  may  and  ihould  be- 
come ;  the  apprehenfion  of  the  natural  and  moral 
endowments  that  we  have,  the  faculties  and  capa* 
pxies  that  we  pofTefs,  the  relations  and  habitudes 
we  (land  in  to  God  and  to  the  world :  what  an 
abundant,  never  failing  fource  of  agreeable  ideas 
^d  fenfations,  of  happinefs,  mull  it  be  to  the  re* 
fleeting  mind!  As  the  rich  man  is  gratified  in 
counting  his  riches,  in  meafuring  his  acres,  in 
reckoning  up  his  means  of  pleafure :  fo  much  and 
greatly  more  muft  it  rejoice  the  reflefting  man, 
when  he  feels  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  holds 
himfelf  to  be  that  which  he  really  is.  But  would 
we  draw  pleafure  and  delight  from  this  fource,  ray 
pious  hearers ;  we  fhovdd  frequently  reflect  upon 
purfelves ;  we  ihould  not  in  the  multitude  of  out- 
ward, 
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ward  objefts  that  occupy  and  diftraft  us,  lofe  fight 
of  ourfelves  ;  we  fhould  not,  like  the  generality.of 
mankind,  exift  and  live  more  without  than  within 
us.  We  (hould  rather  cherifh  and  fharpen  felf- 
confcioufnefs  by  refleftion.  We  fhould  frequently 
fay  to  ourfelves  :  How  great  and  extenfive  the  ufe 
and  application  I  can  make  of  my  little  and  mean 
faculties,  weak  and  impotent  as  I  may  be  in  other 
refpefts  !  What  powers,  what  fpecial  privileges, 
do  I  pofTefs,  as  a  man,  as  a  reafonable,  free,  and 
moral  agent,  as  a  citizen,  as  a  member  of  a  po- 
lifhed,  enlightened  fociety,  as  a  chriftian,  as  an 
heir  of  immortality  and  of  everlafting  life  !  How 
far  does  all  this  raife  me  above  the  whole  inani^ 
mate  and  animal  creation  How  far  even  above  a 
confiderable  part  of  my  brethren  on  earth,  who  are 
lefs  fortunate  than  myfelf !  And  of  what  enterprifes 
and  affairs,  of  what  great  matters,  of  what  continually 
progreflive  evolving  and  perfefting  am  I  capable ! 
To  what  lengths  may  I  not  proceed  in  the  knowledge 
of  truth,  in  the  conlroul  of  myfelf  and  of  outward 
objefts,  in  the  moft  arduous  and  mafculine  virtues ! 
And  fhall  I  know  and  feel  this,  without  inward 
fatisfadion,  without  cheerful  gratitude  to  God,  my 
creator  and  father  !  And  fhall  I  not  daily  rejoice 
in  it,  fince  all  this  efl'entially  appertains  to  me, 
fmce  I  have  and  am  and  remain  all  this,  at  one  time 
as  well  as  at  another,  whatever  complection  my 
outward  ftate  and  circumftances  may  wear  and 
affunie  ! 

Another 
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Another  fource  of  our  happinefs  is  the  manifold 
z&udl  ufe  of  our  capacities  and  abilities,  and  the 
pleafure  that  is  conneded  with  the  legitimate,  ufe« 
fui  application  of  them,  and  particularly  with  an 
induftrious,  bufy  life.  What  alterations  and  ef- 
fe6ls,  within  and  without  us,  may  we  not  all,  each 
in  his  ftation  and  in  his  place,  with  our  intelledual 
and  corporeal  faculties,  daily  produce !  How 
many  matters  ufeful  to  ourfelves  and  to  our  breth- 
ren, commence,  continue,  complete  !  When  paffes 
a  day,  in  which  we  cannot  conceive,  contrive,  do, 
promote,  perform  much  real  good  !  And  if  we 
did  it  with  more  confcioufnels  and  confideration ;  if 
we  felt  and  reflefted  more  that  we  are  the  favoured, 
the  eminently  endowed  creatures,  that  can  think  and 
contrive  and  do  and  perform  all  this ;  if  we  more 
frequently  thence  drew  conclufions  of  the  excel- 
lency of  our  nature,  of  our  previous  difpofitions, 
of  our  capacities  and  powers,  of  the  grandeur  of 
our  deftination,  and  more  refigned  ourfelves  to  the 
tranfporting  prefages,  the  beautiful  profpefts  of  fu- 
turity, which  this  gives  and  opens  to  our  view : 
how  very  much  would  the  fum  of  our  agreeable 
ideas  and  fenfations  be  augmented !  How  much 
happinefs  ftiould  we  already  enjoy  in  the  proper 
ufe,  in  the  right  application  of  our  capacities  and 
faculties,  without  regard  to  the  refult !  How  fel- 
dom  fhould  we  then  complain  of  exertion,  toil  and 
labour  !  How  much  pleafure  fliould  wje  find  even 
iji  this  exertion,  this  toil  and  labour !     How  eafily 

S  fhould 
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Ihould  we  pacify  ourfelves  on  every  fruidefs  or  ap- 
parently fruitlefs  purfuit  or  attempt,  by  the  reflec* 
tion:  I  have  however  thought  and  afted  as  an 
intelligent,  reafonaWe  being !  I  have  however  had 
a  confcious  fenfe  of  my  pre-eminence  over  the  in- 
ferior clafles  of  creatures  and  my  affinity  with  intel- 
Kgencesof  a  fuperior  order;  I  have  maintained  the 
poft  affigned  me  by  my  maker ;  exercifed  the  facul- 
ties he  gave  me,  and  ftrengthened  them  by  exer- 
cife ;  laboured  at  my  improvement,  and  forwarded 
niyfelf  more  or  lefs  towards  my  completion !  And 
may  not  the  enlightened,  the  reflefting,  the  well- dif- 
pofed  man,  daily  fay  this,  and  daily  find  fatisfac- 
tion  in  the  fentiment  !  Let  him  be  otherwife 
bufied  as  he  will,  employing  his  faculties  to  what 
purpofe  he.  will,  whether  he  perform  much,  or 
little,  or  nothing  with  them  :  yet  he  has  ufed  them 
agreeably  to  the  ends  for  which  they  were  given, 
conformably  to  the  will  of  God ;  and  if  he  do  it 
with  intelligi*nce  and  confideration,  then  he  has  not 
employed  them  in  vain,  he  has  thereby  furthered 
his  perteftion,  and  this  is  the  ftraiteft,  the  fureft 
way  to  happinefs. 

A  third  fource,  in  confluence  with  the  lafl:  men- 
tioned, is  reflection  ;  the  reflection  on  whatever  we 
feel  and  conceive  and  do,  on  whatever  We  fee  and 
hear  and  learn,  on  all  that  furrounds  us  and  hap- 
pens to  us.  The  more  we  refleft  on  all  things ; 
the  more  light  is  (hed  on  all ;  the  more  do  chimeri- 
cal and  imaginary  diflicultics  vanifh  from  before 

our 
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our  eyes  j  the  brighter  and  plainer  is  our  path  of 
life ;  the  more  connedlion  and  order  and  wife  de- 
fign  do  we  difcover  in  what  otherwife  would  per- 
plex and  diflurb   us.     This  refledioHj  when  we 
are  once  converfant  with  it,  and  have  tafted  its 
fweetnefs,  is  a  perennial  fount  of  happinefs,  in  the 
profoundeft  filence  as  well  as  in  the  midft  of  ^  noife 
and  tumult,  in  the  mod  perfed  feclufion  as  in  the 
mod  numerous  company,    in  the   darkeft  night 
as  in  the  fplendour  of  the  meridian  fun.     It  is  the 
fource  of  delight,  which  leaft  of  all  depends  on  ex- 
ternal objefts,  on  events  and  turns  of  fortune;  is 
moft  of  all  in  our  own  power ;  is  continually  near- 
eft  at   hand ;  is  moft  feldom  and  never  entirely 
dried  up ;  to  the  ufe  whereof  we  leaft  of  all  are  ift 
want  of  extraneous  help,  and  the  enjoyment  where- 
of moft  of  all  makes  us  apprehend  our  dignity, 
raifes  us  higheft  above  vifible  and  tranfitory  things, 
and  brings  us  neareft  to  fuperior  beings,  even  to 
the  deity  himfelf.     From  this  fource  have  all  the 
wife  and  good  of  every  age  and  every  nation,  drawn 
that  repofe  and  contentment^  that  confolaticn  and 
joy,  by  which  they  diftinguiftied  themfelves  above 
other  men,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  difpenfe 
with  and  to  lofe  fo  majiy  things,  without  uneafir 
nefs  and  without  regret,  to  bear  and  to  fu£fer  fo 
many  things  with  calmnefs  and  ferenity  of  mind, 
to  do  and  to  perform  fo  many  things  with  com- 
placency and  delight ;  and,  in  every  ftation,  in  all 
the  viciffitudes  of  outward  fortune,  to  be  pleafed 

and 
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and  happy.  Oh  draw  from  this  fource,  all  ye  who 
Kve  amongft  polifhed  and  enlightened  perfons^  and 
have  fo  many  means  and  incentives  to  refiedion. 
Cultivate  your  underllandings,  culdvate  ail  your 
mental  faculties  vidth  diligence  and  care  ;  give  a 
new  edge  to  your  attention  and  your  obfervation, 
be  on  your  guard  againft  heedleffnefs  and  levity ; 
view,  remark,  enjoy,  do  all  things  as  thinking, 
rational  creatures ;  purfue  every  ray  of  light  that 
darts  upon  you,  every  track  of  truth  that  prefents 
itfelf  to  you :  fo  will  you  never  experience  the  op- 
preffive  burden  of  langugr  and  difguft,  fo  deftruc* 
live  to  happinefs ;  fo  will  you  underftand  how  to 
be  continually  employed,  and  how  to  be  always 
agreeably  employed ;  and,  inftead  of  leading  a 
dream-like  life,  your  life  will  be  truly  joyous  in 
the  clear  confcioufnefs  of  what  you  conceive  and 
do* 

The  pleafure  of  virtue  and  of  beneficence  is  a 
fourth  fource  of  human  happinefs,  which  ftands 
open  to  us  all,  and  whence  we  may  daily  draw. 
And  how  pure,  how  abundant  is  this  fource  i 
What  day  paffes  by  without  affording  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  confirming  ourfelves  in  fome  good  difpo- 
fition ;  of  combating  and  controuling  fome  bad 
propenfity,  of  ftifling  fome  irregular  inclination, 
fome  corrupt  paflion  in  its  very  rife ;  of  gaining 
fome  viftory  over  ourfelves  and  the  world'i  of  ex- 
ercifing  ourfelves  in  fome  manly  virtue,  in  the  ful- 
filment of  fome  arduous  or  painful  duty  j  of  bring- 
ing 
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ing  fome  oflfering  to  God,  of  maldng  foirie  facrifice 
to  confcience ;  and  thereby  of  giving  proqf  of  our 
fiuthfulfaefs  and  integrity,  and  thereby  likewife  of 
advancing  our  moi^l  perfection  !  What  day  does 
not  aflford  us  opportunity  for  doing  various  o& 
fices  of  civility  and  ads  of  kindnefs  to  others ;  for 
freeing  them  from  fome  difficuhies  and  burdens  ; 
for  alleviating  their  troubles,  their  labours^  their 
bufineffes  in  various  ways ;  for  contributing^  now 
in  this  manner,  then  in  that,  one  while  more,  at 
another  lefs,  to  their  fupport,  to  their  domfort,  to 
their  pleafure,  to  their  fatisfaftion;  and  therefore 
of  being  varioufly  ufeful  and  beneficial  to  fociety  in 
general,  and  to  many  individuals  of  it  in  particu- 
lar !  And,  if  we  underftand  and  feel  the  worth  of 
virtue,  the  worth  of  a  generally  ufeful  life^  how 
much  folid  and  pure  fatisfaftion  muft  every  viftory 
gained  over  ourfelves,  every  obligation  fiaithfully 
anfwered,  every  good  deed  performedj  evety  pro- 
per application  of  our  faculties  and  ingenuity^  every 
greater  or  fmaller  contribution  to  the  happinefs  of 
a  brother,  every  approximation  to  perfedtion,  pro-* 
cure  us  !  And  how  very  much  does  the  enjoy- 
iment  of  this  fource  of  happinefs  depend  on  our 
own  behaviour !  How  much  more  is  it  in  otir 
power,  than  all  outward  privileges  and  endow- 
ments to  which  we  fo  ardently  afpire^  and  which 
we  fo  feldom  obtain  ! 

'  A  no  lefs  copious  fource  of  fatisfa£tion  and  plea- 
fure is  fifthly  the  contemplation  and  the  enjoy- 
VOL.  II.  c  c  ment 
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ment  of  the  beauties  and  produaions  of  nature. 
And  furely,  my  pious  hearers,  whoever  pays  atten- 
tion to  the  energies,  the  aftivity,  the  courfe,  the 
deiigns  of  nature,  in  the  whole  and  in  the  parts ; 
whoever  confiders  her  works  with  open  eyes  and 
an  attentive  mind,  and  has  a  tade  and  feeling  for 
her  no  lefs  ftriking  than  nupiberlefs  beauties  and 
charms ;  whoever  with  a  benevolent,  liberal  mind, 
takes  an  intereit  in  the  exiftence,  in  the  life,  in 
the  manifold  occupations  and  pleafures,  in  the 
various  exhibitions  and  expreflions  of  joy  of  all 
living  creatures  *,  whoever  expands  his  heart  to  the 
agreeable  fenfations  which  the  view  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  which  the  fcenery  and  adlivity  of 
the  day,  and  the  folemn  ftillnels  of  the  fught, 
which  every  revolution  of  the  fun  and  the  moon, 
every  return  of  the.  feafons,  which  the  breath  of 
the  fpring,  the  magnificence  of  the  fummer,  the 
profufion  of  the  autumn,  and  the  greater  repofe  of 
the  winter,  excite  in  tender  and  fufceptible  minds, 
and  then  raifes  his  thoughts  to  God,  the  creator, 
the  governor,  the  father  of  the  univerfe,  and  be- 
holds him  diTpenfmg  all  around  with  fo  liberal  a 
hand,  life  and  energy,  bounties  and  joys,  of  innu- 
merable kinds,  to  all  his  creatures :  what  fources 
of  fatisfadion  and  delight  mufl  offer  themfelves  to 
him  which  way  foever  he  turns  his  eyes  1  With 
how  much  greater  alacrity  and  fatisfadion  mud  he 
continue  to  purfue  his  path  of  life ;  how  many 
tnore  agreeable  ideas  and  fenlations  mull  occur  to 

him» 
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him,  and  as  it  were  prefs  upon  him,  than  if  he  did 
not  attend  to  all  this,  did  not  fet  any  value  upon 
it,  and  walked  with  an  inattentive  mind  and  an  in^ 
fenfible  heart  among  all  the  bounties  and  beauties 
of  nature,  without  recognizing  and  honouring  the 
traces  of  the  benign  prefence  of  their  author  I  No^ 
my  dear  friends,  would  you  tafte  and  fee  how  gra^ 
dous  the  Lord  is';  fo  far  from  being  indifferent  to 
his  works  in  nature,  the  frequent,  attentive  con« 
templadbn  of  them,  and  their  filent  enjoyment 
fhould  be  one  of  the  principal  fources  from  whence 
you  derive  your  happinefs.  It  (lands  open  to  the 
poor  as  well  as  to  the,rich,  to  the  low  as  well  as  to 
the  high,  refrelhing  and  rejoicing  every  one  who 
feeks  from  it  refrelhment  and  joy* 

Add  to  this  a  fixth  fource  of  human  happinefs^ 
I  mean  the  various  comforts  and  fatisfadions  of 
focial  life«  A  fource  of  delight,  entirely  barred 
againft  no  man,  and  which  (lands  more  open  to  us^ 
who  have  attained  to  a  higher  degree  of  cultivation, 
^d  live  in  the  middling  (lations,  than  to 'many 
gthers,  if  withal  we  are  truly  fociable,  and  fufcep- 
tible  of  the  nobler  fatisfiadions  arifmg  from  focial 
intercourfe.  Yes,  my  pious  hearers,  if  we  fre- 
quent the  fociety  of  our  brethren  with  a  capacity 
for  happinefs ;  that  is,  with  an  unenvious,  benevo- 
lent, affedionate  heart,  with  a  heart  that  takes  an 
intered  in  all  that  others  have  and  do  and  enjoy 
that  is  amiable  and  good  ;  with  a  heart  that  readily 

rejoices  with  the  joyful,    and  laments  with  the 

c  c  2  mourner^ 
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mourner,  and  unreludantly  opens  itfelf  to  others ; 
if  we  bring  with  us  an  eye  more  inclined  to  fpy 
out  the  good  than  the  bad,  rather  the  excellen- 
cies than  the  defeats  of  a  fellow-creature,  and  had 
rather  dwell  upon  the  former  than  upon   the  lat* 
ter ;  if  in  our  intercourfe  with  others,  we  are  mo- 
deft,  ^creet,  comphifant,  obliging, .  willing  and 
ready  to  contribute  what  we  can  to  the  pleafure  of 
the  company,  and  kindly  accept  and  ufe  what  they 
afford  us  in  return :  what  fources  of  agreeable  ideas 
and  fenlations  do  we  find  !     How  much  of  what  is 
beSatudfiil  and  good  do  we  fee,  hear,  experience, 
enjoy,  communicate  and  recdve  ?    What  a  charm* 
ing  fpe£lacle  to  the  friend  of  mankind  does  die  diver- 
fity  of  abilities,  of  talents,  of  aptitudes,  of  excel- 
lencies, of  the  exprefSons  of  joy  and  pleafure  he 
obferves  amongft  his  brethren,    prefent !     What 
grand  and  delightful  profpe£ls  it  opens  to  him  in 
reference  to  their  future  appointment  and  deftiny ! 
What  may  he  not  hope  and  exped  from  fuch  creo^ 
tures !     How  bright  and  radiant  in  them  do  oftenr 
times  the  lineaments  of  the  image  of  God  appear  to 
him,  the  traces  of  a  fuperior  origin,  the  previous 
difpofitions  to  future  aggrandifemcnt !     And  how 
great  the  delight  which  all  this  muft  procure  to  his 
humane  and  generous  heart ! 

And  then,  my  pious  hearers,  the  comforts  of  do- 
meftic  life,  as  well  as  the  charms  of  fri^ndfhip,  what 
fources  of  fatisfadtion  and  pleafure  do  they  offer  to 
the  man  who  knows  how  to  value  and  to  ufe  them ! 

What 
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Wbat  repofe,  what  freedom,  what  gcoul  rekxaiMQ 
after  the  burden  and  beat  of  the  day^  wbat  reccMsi- 
penfe  for  unlfome  labour  and  the  fttigues  of  bufi- 
nefej  what  a  variety  <^  pure  enjoyntent  of  nature,  of 
innocence,  c^  truth  await  him  to  the  little  circle  of 
his  iamily  and  friends  whomhe  lovea  and  by  whom 
he  is  b^ved  !  How  can  his  heart  refufe  to  (^ku 
all  its  avenues,  to  expand,  to  impart,  and  furren- 
der  itfelf  to  every  agreeable  idea  and  fenfation,  evory 
noble  fendment  of  his  inherent  dignity,  of  his  virtue, 
bis  proficiency  in  goodnefs,  his  faithfully  cUfcharged 
duty,  bis  daily  tafk  completed !  How  much  fiuiC- 
&£ti{»i  and  pleafure  may  hefe  be  given  and  Tecdr- 
ed !  And  haw  much  light,  how  much  comfort, 
how  much  encouragement  and  confotatian  does  he 
find  in  the  enjoyment  of  firiendlhip !  What  troubles 
does  it  not  alleviate,  what  pain  not  mit^te,  what 
cares  and  difquietudesdoesit-not  afTuage  !  And 
how  greatly  does  it  heighten  and  multiply  all  his  adr 
vantages  and  joys  !  How  often  do  the  comforts  oi 
domelHc  life  and  the  tender  afliduities  of  friendlhip 
compenfate  fuporabundanlty  the  vrant  of  all  the  out- 
ward goods  of  fortune,  and  rendo"  the  poor  aiict 
humble  man  an  ohys&  of  envy  to  the  rich  and  great, 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  thofe  comforts !  And 
is  it  not  generally  our  own  &ult  if  we  know  then 
not,  poflefs  them  not,  enjoy  them  not,  and  are  not 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  ?  Can  it  ever  be  entirely 
the  cafe  with  the  wife  man,  the  virtuous  man,  the 
chriftian,  who  is  in  deed  and  in  truth  a  chriftian  f 
c  c  3  Does 
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Does  he  not  always  bear  about  ^th  him  the  faireft 
difpofitions,  the  acuteft  fenlibility,  the  richeft  ma- 
terials, and  can  it  be  very  difficult  for  him  to  fur- 
mount  by  degrees  the  obftacles  he  meets  with,  and 
by  a  mild,  affedionate  temper,  by  generous  faiti- 
ments  and  a£tions  to  conquer  whatever  may  be  ift 
variance  with  the  enjoyment  of  thefe  delights ! 

In  this  furvey  of  the  fources  of  human  hdf^ 
pinefs,  how  is  it  poffible  for  us  to  pafs  over  one 
of  the  purefl:  and  molt  exuberant  of  them  all,  I 
mean  the  joys  of  devotion,  and  the  profpedt  of 
everlafting  continuance  and  everlafling  happinefs  ? 
What  abfence  of  outward  privileges  ^nd  endow- 
ments, what  privation  of  them  cannot  this  fupply ! 
What  enjoyment  of  good  do  they  not  fweeten  and 
elevate,  what  apprehenfion  of  evil,  what  load  of  af- 
fliftion,  do  they  not  weaken  and  alleviate  !  Tes, 
when  I  foar  in  fpirit  to  the  realms  above  ;  when  I 
behold  all  in  its  dependence  on  God,  in  its  conne£Uon 
with  him  ;  when  1  contemplate  all  as  the  work,  as 
the  arrangement,  as  the  difpenfation  of  his  hand,  as 
fubfervient  to  the  greateft  poffible  perfe^on; 
when  I  meditate  on  the  intimate,  the  bleffisd  relation 
in  which  I  ftand  to  the  Almighty,  the  Allwife,  the 
Allbountiful  ;  when  I  think  and  feel  that  I  am  hk 
creature,  his  fubjed,  his  fon,  that  I  am  allied  *te 
angels,  and  of  divine  d?fcent ;  when  I  pour  out  my 
heart  before  him,  as  to  my  father,  who  is  eifential 
love  and  benignity,  commend  my  fortunes  and  thofe 
of  all  my  brethren  to  his  fupreme  difpofal,  and  refiga 

myfelf 
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myfelf  to  his  providence  and  to  his  promifes  j  vhen 
I  rejoice  before  him  in  my  immortality,  when  I  re- 
joice in  the  hope  of  approaching  continually  nearer 
to  him,  the  Infinite,  the  Supremely  Perfed,  and  of 
eternally  growing  in  knowledge,  in  virtue,  in  hap- 
pinefs :  how  great  indeed,  how  blifsfiil  muft  I  then 
"feel  myfelf !  What  pure,  what'  fublime  delight  then 
overflows  my  heart !  How  great  the  preponder- 
ance  then  of  my  agreeable  ideas  and  fenfations  over 
the  difagreeable  ones!  How  inconfiderable  muft 
the  latter  be  in  comparifon  of  the  former !  And  who 
hinders  you,  men,  chriftians,  who  hinders  you  from 
drawing  daily  your  fill  from  this  fource  of  fatisfac- 
tion  and  pleafure  ? 

No,  in  fources  of  happinefs  you  are  not  wantiftg, 
my  dear  friends ;  the  brief  furvey  we  have  now 
been  making  is  a  proof  of  it.  They  ftand  open  to 
you  all.  No  human  power  can  (hut  them  againd 
you  without  your  confent,  they  invite  you  all  to  en- 
joyment. They  offer  you  all  pefrelhment,  comfort, 
&tisfa£tion,  pleafure,  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the 
rich,  to  the  low  as  well  as  to  the-high,  to  the  un* 
learned  as  well  as  to  the  learned.  They  are  no  lefs 
beneficial  than  innoxious,  as  pure  as  they  are  copi- 
ous. Every  one  may  draw  from  them  in  full  mea- 
fure,  without  the  lead  detriment  to  another ;  none 
can  drain  them  dry  ;  none  can  find  them  taflelefs 
but  by  his  own  fault.  No,  nought  but  our  own  in- 
attention  and  perverfenefs,  nought  but  follies  and 
fins  can  (hut  them  againd  us,  or  difturb  and  atte- 

c  c  4  nuate 
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nuate  them  and  deprive  them  of  their  efficacft 
{Surely 9  my  dear  friends,  he  that,  furrounded  by 
thefe  feveral  fources  of  f^tis£ai£tion  and  pleafure, 
pants  for  fatisfa£tion  and  pleafure  in  vain  ;  he  that, 
with  all  thefe  means  of  happinefs,  is  yet  unhappy : 
he  is  fo  by  his  own  fault ;  let  hi(n  not  accufe  nature, 
not  the  author  of  nature,  not  any  dire  neceifity,  but 
only  himfelf,     Profperity  and  adverfity  rarely  de- 
pend on  us  :  but  happinefs  and  unhappinefs  are  aU 
ways  in  our  power  ;  they  entirely  depend  on  our 
mind  and  manners,  on  the  eftimates  we  form  of 
ourfelves  and  of  external  obje&s,  and  on  the  ufe  we 
make  of  them.     Attention  and  re0e£tion,  wifdom 
and  virtue  and  piety  as  certainly  render  us  happy,  as 
certainly  as  we  refign  ourfelves  to  their  influence  and 
direftion,     Under  the  conduft  therefore  of  thefe 
guides,  make  ufe,  my  dear  friends,  of  the  fources 
of  happinefs  which  your  bountifnl  Father  in  heaven 
has  opened  and  allotted  to  you ;  ufe  them  with  dili* 
gence  and  fidelity  ;  tafte  and  fee  in  the  enjoyment 
of  them,  how  gracious  the  Lord  is  }  and  glorify 
him,  your  fovereign  benefaftor,  by  a  grateful,  con- . 
tented  and  cheerful  enjoyment  of  his  bounties^  which 
are  not  lefs  various  than  they  are  great^ 


■*    ^* 


SERMON    XLVI. 


The  Cbrijiian  Doilrine  coficeming  Happinefs. 


Ql  OD,  thou  haft  defigned  us  all  for  happinefs,  and , 
fumllhed  us  with  all  the  capacities  and  means 
for  becoming  a£lually  happy.  But  how  few  of  us 
reach  this  glorious  object!  How  flowly  we  ap- 
proach it !  How  frequently,  fafcinated  by  error 
and  fin,  do  we  miftake  the  way  to  it ! .  In  what  ob« 
liquities  and  intricate  mazes  do  we  often  pais  the 
greater  part  of  our  lives  !  And  then  we  complain 
of  a  deficiency  of  happinefs  ;  perhaps  cenfure  thy 
wife  fettlements  and  difpofals,  murmur  at  thy  dif- 
penfations,  and  bewail  the  melancholy  lot  of  hu- 
manity. And  yet  it  is  we  who  load  ourfelves  with 
the  heavieft  burdens  of  life,  and  the  mifery  under 
which  we  fo  often  figh,  is  mifery  of  our  own  feek« 
ing,  moft  of  the  forrows  that  opprefs  us  are  the 
fruits  of  our  own  folly.  Ah  God,  compaflionate 
Father,  have  pity  upon  us  ;  do  thou  lead  us  back 
from  our  deviations.  Yes,  thou  haft  nof  abandon- 
ed thy  erroneous,  thy  guilty  children  j  thou  haft 

not 
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not  left  them  to  themfelves.  Thou  haft  fent  us  thy 
fon  from  heaven,  in  him  thou  haft  given  us  an  iiN 
fallible  teacher  of  happinefs,  a  fafe  and  faithful  guide 
to  felicity,  a  mighty  deliverer  from  ail  mifery !  Oh 
might  we  juftly  acknowledge  thy  parental  kindnefs, 
and  gratefully  and  worthily  ufe  it.  Might  we  heark- 
en to  the  voice  of  Jefus,  who  warns  us  on  thy  part 
againft  every  devious  and  mazy  turning,  and  in- 
vites us  back  to  the  path  of  life  ;  might  we  entirely 
fubmit  to  his  guidance,  and  willingly  follow  his  di« 
reftions  to  happinefs.  We  are  met  in  thy  prefencp, 
o  God,  to  imbibe  his  inftrudion  on  this  fubjeft  { 
grant  that  it  may  be  falutary  to  us  all.  Let  us  learn 
from  it  the  way  to  true  hapjnnefs,  and  then  \x(alk 
cheerfully  and  refolutely  on  it.  We  implore  thefe 
bledings  of  thee  in  the  name  of  thy  fon  Jefus ;  and, 
confiding  in  his  promifes,  as  he  condefcended  to 
teach  us  we  further  addrefs  thee ;  Our  father,  &c. 
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MATTHEW,  V.    3,  3,  4,—  lO. 

And  he  opened  his  mouth  and  taught  themt  faying,  Biefied 
are  the  poor  in  fpirit ':  for  their's  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven* 
Blefled  are  they  that  mourn  :  for  they  ftiall  be  comforted* 
Blefled  are  the  meek :  for  they  fball  inherit  the  earth. 
Blefled  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirft  after  righ» 
teoufhefs  :  for  they  ihall  be  filled.  Blefled  are  the  merci- 
ful ;  for  they  (hall  obtain  mercy*  BleHed  are  the  pure  i% 
hearts:  for  they  ihall  fee  God.  BlelTed  are  the  peace- 
makers ;  for  they  fliall  be  called  the  children  of  God. 
Bleffed  are  they  which  are  perfecuted  for  rightecu&eft 
fake :  for  their's  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven* 

IT  is  fomewhat  fmgular,  my  pious  hearers,  that 
the  notions  entertained  by  mankind  concerning 
the  ingredients  of  happinefs,  and  the  means  by  which 
it  is  to  be  attained  (hould  be  fo  various  and  contra* 
diftory,  while  they  agree  together  in  nothing  more 
than  in  thedefire,  the  eameft,  the  ever  aftivedelire 
of  being  happy  and  of  continually  becoming  more' 
happy.  All  are  running  in  purfuit  of  one  and  the 
fame  objeft,  happinefs  ;  all  imagine  they  are  purfu- 
ing  the  dired  road  to  it ;  think  they  perceive  that 
objeft  before  them ;  think  themfelves  quite  near  to 
it :  and  yet  proceed  fuch  very  different  ways,  fre- 
quently ways  that  are  as  direSly  oppofite  as  evening 
to  morning,  as  darknefs  to  light*  How  then  can  it 
})e  otherwifc  than,  that  there  muft  b^  difappointed 

and 
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and  weary  travellers  on  the  pilgrimage  of  life,  how 
can  it  be  oth'erwife  than  that  mod  of  you  fliould  fail 
of  their  mark^  and  when  they  think  they  are  on  the 
'point  of  feizing  the  prize^  difcover,  to  tKeir  great 
aftoniihment,  that  they  are  farther  from  it  than 
ever  ?  —  But  why  then  do  you  venture  witl^ut  a 
guide  in  a  wildemefs,  where  there  is  only  on^  right 
and  iafe  road,  and  ten  thoufand  devious  tumixigs  ? 
or  why  do  you  make  choice  of  guides,  who  are 
tbemfelves  unacquainted  with  the  right  way,  or  fufer 
ihemfelves  to  be  drawn  afide,  by  every  lure,  by 
every  glimmering  and  fallacious  light  ?  Why  do  j% 
rather  chufe  to  go  where  you  are  hurried  away  by 
the  clamour  of  fenfual  appetites,  the  impetuous 

r 

cravings  of  violent  paffions,  the  tcnrent  of  prevail* 
ing  manners  and  opinions^  and  the  tyrannical  ex« 
ample  of  the  multitude,  than  where  the  light  of 
feafon  fhines  before  you,  where  you  fee  the  fool* 
ileps  of  the  moil  venerable  of  mankind,  where  yoo 
are  accompanied  by  calm  confideration,  authentic 
certainty  and  the  peaceful  ^xpeflation  of  ^  defirable 
iffue  ?  Why  not  avail  yourfelves  of  the  diredions, 
the  encouragements,  the  example  of  the  guides  and 
harbingers  whom  God  has  fent  you  from  heaven 
for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  conducting  you  thxDugh 
this  intricate  labyrinfh,  of  teaching  you  to  av(N4 
thofe  devious  tumingSg|  and  to  purfue  the  mark  of 
the  prize  along  the  Imoothefl,  the  fafeft  path,  and 
thus  to  be  your  light  in  darknefs,  your  fafeguard  in 
danger,  your  ftafF  and  fupport  under  all  impedi* 

ments 
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nents  and  difficulties^  your  precedents  m  doubtful 
tafes  ?     Why  not  follow  Jefus,  who,  along  the  rery 
way  that  you  are  called  to  go,  has  adually  attained 
to  the  fummit  of  glory,  and  will  take  to  himfelf  aU 
thofe  who  voluntarily  and  refolutely  follow  him,  and 
will  make  them  partakers  of  his  glory  ?    Oh  fubmit 
to  be  taught  by  him  what  felicity  is,  and  how  we 
may  attain  to  the  pofleffion  and  enjoyment  of  fab- 
ftantial  permanent  bli&     He  is  'vTorthy  of  your  en- 
tire confidence ;  the  only  infallibU  teabher  of  truth  ; 
a  Ihephevd  who  laid  down  his  life  'for  his  (heep,  a 
guide,   a  ruler,  who  factifictd  himfelf  for  thofe 
whom  the  Father  gave  to  hiiti,  whtor  died  for  than, 
and  who  will  as  certainly  guide-us  ^ght,  as  certain- 
ly as  God  has  raifed  him  from  the  dead,  and  has 
placed  him  over  all  at  his  right  hand' in  heaven* 
Receive  then  his  dodrine  in  our  text^  concerning 
what  confers  real  privileges  on  man,  and  promifes 
him  permanent  biifs.     Obferve  how  widely  his  doc- 
trineon  this  matter  differs  from  the  general  notions 
c^  mankind,  compare  them  both  together,  and  then 
try  whether  his  declarations  do  not  commend  them- 
felves  to  the  common  fehfe  and  the  confcience  of  all 
reflecting  perfons.     It  is  the  chriftian  dofbrine  con- 
cerning hapi^neis  that  I  now  intend  to  lay  before 
you.      We  will  -difcufs  the  important  queftion: 
wherein  chriftianity  teaches  us  to  place  our  greateft 
privileges  and  to  feek  our  blifs. 

'  Gome  hither  then,  all  ye  who  are  panting  after 
faappinefs,  and  perhaps  have  been  long  panting  after 

It 
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It  in  vain,  come  and  hear  what  fuggeftions  and  di« 
redions  heavenly  wifdom  gives  you  thereupon  by 
her  principal,,  mod  authentic  teacher^  Jefus. 

Perhaps,  (fhe  calU  to  you  by  this  her  confident,) 
perhaps  ye  think  that  to  be  happy  riches  are  necef« 
lary,  that  a  man  fhould  live  in  opulence  in  ordar 
to  live  pleafed,  that  he  requires  a  large  (lore  for 
many  years,  or  even  for  ages  to  come,  that  he  may 
have  no  folicitudes  about  future  days.  Perhaps  you 
are  dazzled  by  the  fplendour  tbat  furrounds  the 
wealthy,  the  elegance  of  their  drefs,  the  magnificence 
of  their  dwelling,  the  privileges  that  are  granted  them 
infociety,  the  deference  that  is  paid  them,  the  re- 
fped  that  they  generally  procure.  But  beware  of 
miftakes ;  let  not  this  fallacious  outfide  deceive  you. 
Means  to  happinefe  are  not  happinefs ;  and  the  more 
eafily  thofe  means  may  be  mifemployed,  fo  much 
the  farther  do  they  commonly  lead  men  off  from 
that  objedt.  No,  blefled  are  the  poor:  for  their^s 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Though  wealth,  as 
wealth,  excludes  no  man  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ;  though  of  itfelf  it  renders  no  man  dther 
incapable  of  being  a  chriftian,  or  of  enjoying  the 
blifs  of  the  future  life  :  yet  it  renders  both  difficult 
to  but  too  many  of  its  pofleffors.  To  too  many  it  is 
a  burden,  indeed  a  fplendid  burden,  Aill  however 
a  burden,  that  weighs  them  to  the  earth,  renders 
their  progrefs  on  the  path  of  life  extremely  danger- 
ous, caufing  them  to  make  a  thoufand  trips,  and 
miileading  them  into  the.groffeil  iniquities.  To  them 

the 
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the  injunfUons  of  chiiftianity  are  but  too  often  an  ' 
infupportable  yoke,  its  promifes  have  but  few  charms 
for  them,  and  their  fenfual,  worldly  tafte  difquali* 
fies  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  purer  delights  of 
heaven.     And  when  chriftianity  biings  fufiferings  on 
its  confeiTors,  when  it  requires  coflly  facrifices  of 
them,  it  mud  be  extremely  difficult  for  the  rich 
man,  it  muft  be  often  impoifible  for  him  to  prefer 
bis  duty  to  all  things  elfe,  and  by  felf-denial  and  fi- 
delity to  fecure  to  himfelf  the  recompenfes  of  the  fu- 
ture world.     It  is'well  for  the  poor  in  fpirit  at  fuch 
times,  well  for  them  whofe  defire  of  riches  is  mo- 
derate, whofe  hearts  cleave  not  to  earthly  things, 
who  know  how  to  be  content  with  a  little !     Their 
expectations  will  far  feldomer  fail  them,  their  de- 
fires  are  hr  more  eafily  and  completely  gratified; 
Their  road  is  free  from  a  number  of  fnares  and  ob« 
(trudtions ;  no  anxious  cares  purfue  them  on  it ;  to 
them  the  commands  of  chriflianity  are  far  eafier ;  to 
them  no  facrifice  of  earthly  goods,  that  virtue  or 
religion'  may  require,  appears  too  burdenfome  ;  to 
them  the  better  futurity  prefents  itfelf  in  the  moft 
charming  form,  and  the  treafures  of  heaven  even 
now  attraft  their  warmed  affedions. 

Perhaps  you  think,  (celeflial  wifdom  farther  ad- 
drefles  us  by  Jefus,)  perhaps  you  think,  that  they 
alone  deferve  to  be  accounted  happy,  who  live 
fumptuoufly  and  jovially  every  day,  who  coyly  fhun 
every  ferious  thought,  every  fentiment  of  fiadnefs 
and  woe,  who  turn  away  their  eyes  and  their  heart 

from 
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from  everything  like  trouble  and  miferjr,  who  attf 
continually  roaming  about  in  a  larger  or  fmaller 
drtle  of  noify  and  ftunning  amufements,  and  as  it 
were  fport,  laugh,  trifle  away  the  whole  of  their  lives. 
But  be  not  deceived ;  this  is  not  the  road  to  real, 
lafting  happinefs.     Levity  is  the  charader  of  fools, 
and  folly  degrades  and  leffens  the  man,  and  puniflies 
him  fooner    or  later    with  remorfe   and  trouble. 
Mere  fenfual  pleafure  is  feldom  harmlefs,  ftill  fel- 
domer  lafting,  is  frequently  pernicious.     Wild  tu- 
multuous joys  are  generally  attended  with  furfeit, 
difguft,  painful  fufferings ;  and  all  thefe  things,  even 
when  they  are  the  moft  innocent,  leave  the  heart 
empty,  and  never  fatisfy  the  mind,  which  requires 
nobler  food  and  employment.     No,  bleffed  are  they 
that  mourn  :  for  they  (hall  be  comforted.     Blefled 
IS  the  man  to  whom  ferioufnefs  and  refleftion  are 
neither  ftrange  nor  irkfqme,  who  frequently  in  the 
folemn  hour  of  folitude  bewails  his  fins  and  failings 
and  thofe  of  his  brethren,  is  indifferent  and  infenfi- 
ble  to  no  fpecies  of  human  mifery,  is  not  afhamed  of 
the  tears  of  penitential  forro  w,  of  grief,  of  pity,  of  affec- 
tion, which  a  tender  confcience,  a  fenfible,  a  fym- 
pathifing  heart  and  the  ardent  afpiration  after  fupe- 
rior  perfeftion,  fo  frequently  caufe  him  to  fhed  ! 
His  ferioufnefs  promifes  and  procures  him  far  more 
real  unadulterated  pleafure  than  the  levity  and  wan- 
tonnefs  of  the  fool.     His  forrow  will  procure  him 
permanent  joy;  his  generous,  and  huniane  teafs 
will  open  to  him  plentiful  fources  of  comfort.   The 

teftimony- 
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teftimony  .of  a  good  confcience  will  blefs  him^  peace 
and  ferenity  will  reign  within  his  bread  i  and,  when 
the  world  with  its  lufts  is  pafling  away  and  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  (inner  is  changing  into  pain,  then  will 
joy  embrace  him,  and  his  happinefs  will  begin  to  be 
truly  great. 

Perhaps  you  think  thirdly,  my  pious  hearers^ 
that,  in  order  to  be  happy,  in  order  to  mdntain  our 
confequence  and  to  live  fecurely  in  the  world,  we 
fhould  not  patiently  put  up  with  an  injury,  fhould 
let  no  affront  pafs  unrefented,  fhould  fubmit  to  none, 
concede  to  none,  aflert  all  our  rights  to  the  utter- 
mofl,  and  hearken  to  the  demands  of  every  rouzed 
or  irritated  pafiion.  But  be  not  deceived,  calls  Je- 
fus  to  us  i  this  is  not  the  way  that  leads  to  content 
and  inward  peace.  Thus  you  will  open  to  yourfelves 
inexhauflible  fources  of  difquietude,  of  trouble,  of 
perplexity  and  remorfe.  Thus  will  you  repulfe 
your  brethren  from  you  and  clofe  their  hearts  againft  ^ 
you.  Thus  you  can  never  have  the  true  enjoyment 
of  life.  No,  blefled  are  the  meek :  for  they  fhali 
inherit  the  earth.  Blefled  is  the  man,  who  has  the 
command  of  himfelf,  who  knows  how  to  controul 
his  anger,  to  fubdue  his  antipathies,  and  is  not  unr 
der  the  authority  of  any  impetuous  paflion !  .  Ble£f* 
cd  is  he  who  is  of  an  amicabje,  meek,  inoffenfive 
temper,  who  has  learnt  candour  and  indulgence,  to 
overlook  failings,  to  fupport  lofles,  to  fuffer  wrong, 
to  forgive  injuries !  He  will  live  Bur  more  fecurely, 
will  enjoy  his  life  f«^:  more  quietly  and  fully,  will 
.    VOL.  lu  D  D  love 
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love  more  and  be  more  beloved  ;  antd  &ie  btefled* 
liefs  of  love  and  the  fuavity  of  cohfdous  peace  an4 
the  elevating  fentiment  of  feif-poffeffion,  will  make 
every  (acrifice  eafy  to  lixm  and  fuperabundailtly  com* 
penfate  every  lofs. 

Perhaps  you  may  view  fourthly  all  the  bounds  in 
general  which  the  precepts  of  religion  and  virtue  fet 
to  your  appetites  and  paflions,  as  inconvenient,  as 
obilacles  to  your  happinefs ;  perhaps  you  may  ima^ 

.   gine,  that  you  would  be  completely  happy,  if  you 
could  with  impunity  break  thefe  bounds ;  if  you 

'  could  entirely  give  the  rein  to  your  defires  and 
purfuits  of  worldly  goods,  of  outward  di(lin£lions, 
bf  fenfual  pleafures,  if  you  could  throw  off  the  re- 
ftraints  of  religion  and  virtue ;  perhaps  you  pity 
than  as  unhappy  who  have  nothing  fo  much  at 
heart  as  to  be  always  becoming  wifer  and  better 
and  more  pious.  But  how  little  are  they,  how 
much  are  you  to  be  pitied  I  You  feek  your  liberty 
in  bondage,  your  honour  in  what  is  degrading  to 
man,  your  fatiety  in  things  that  are  ever  whetting 
your  defires,  but  never  fatisfy  them.  No,  bleffed 
are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirft  »ftcT  righte- 
oufnefs :  for  they  fhall  be  filled^  Blefled  are  they 
who  underftand  the  whole  value  of  virtue  and 
piety,  apprehend  their  entire  beauty  andlovelmefs, 
refign  themfelves  entirely  to  their  fervice,  with 
whom  the  inward  fpiritual  perfe£Hon  is  everytfaxngt 
and  who  as^ameftly  pant  after  it  and  as  flr^ui- 
oufly  purfue  it,  as  the  hungry  and  the  tfair&y  long 
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for  food  and  refrefhment.  Their  defires  are  direct- 
ed towards  the  worthieft  objefts,  towards  objedts 
that  are  worthy  of  their  mod  cordial  affe£tion  and 
their  mod  zealous  endeavours^  /and  never  are  thefe 
noble  dedres  deceived,  never  does  God,  the  pro- 
teftor  and  rewarder  of  righteoufnefs  and  virtue, 
allow  them  to  want  means  for  their  gratifica- 
tion. They  are  fure  not  to  mifs  of  the  mark  at 
which  they  are  aiming,  and  as  they  perpetually 
proceed  from  one  ftage  of  perfe£don  to  another, 
fo  they  advance  from  one.  degree  of  happine&  to 
another. 

Perhaps  fifthly  (celeftial  wifdom  addrefles  us  by 
Jefus,)  perhaps  you  imagine,  that  the  man  who 
would  be  happy  fhould  think  folely  on  himfelf, 
care  folely  for  himfelf,  concern  himfelf  about  others 
only  fo  far  as  his  own  interefts  permit,  Qiut  the 
avenues  of  his  heart  againft  all  difagreeable  fenfk- 
tioRS  which  the  fight  of  mifery  may  excite,  and  not 
fuflFer  himfelf  to  be  difturbed  in  the  enjoyment  of 
pleafure  by  any  participation  in  the  diftrefles  of 
another.  But  believe  me,  this  is  not  the  way  to 
happinefs.  By  this  means  you  contrad  your  heart 
and  the  fphere  of  your  activity.  By  this  means 
you  exclude  yourfelves  from  many  ample  and  pure 
fources  of  pleafure.  By  this  means  you  can  nei* 
ther  promife  yourfelves  the  good  pleafure  of  God, 
nor  the  love  and  alfiftance  of  your  fellow-creatures. 
No,  blelfed  are  the  merciful :  for  they  fhall  obtain 
mercy.    Blefled  is  the  nnh  whof<^  heart  is  pervad- 
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ed  by  benevolence  and  compaffion  and  offidouihefs 
towards  all  his  brethren,  is  moved  at  the  inifery  of 
another  as  at  his  own,  who  is  fein  to  weep  with 
ihem  that  weep,  haftes  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the 
poor  and  needy,  and  does  good  to  all  men  accord- 
ing to  his  ability.  Thus  both  his  heart  and  his 
fphere  of  operation  expand  alike,  he  lives  in  others 
as  well  as  in  himfelf,  multiplies  as  it  were  his  exift- 
ence,  and  enjoys  the  pureft,  the  divineft  joys  j-  the 
joys  of  beneficence.  Him  God  will  not  be  extreme 
to  judge,  him  will  the  merciful  parent  of  mankind 
treat  far  rtiore  gracioufly  and  indulgently  ftill  than 
he  treated  his  brethren,  and  all  his  fellow-creatures 
will  vie  with  one  another  to  fhew  him  juftice  and  in* 
dulgence,  and  to  afford  him  help  and  relief  in  the 
time  of  need. 

Perhaps  you  think  farther,  my  pious  hearers, 
that  a  continued  attention  to  pne's-felf,  an  unre- 
mitted vigilance  over  all  the  defires  and  appetites  of 
our  hearts,  the  care  to  fubmit  them  all  to  the  will 
of  God  and  to  keep  them  all  innocent,  and  pure, 
the  defeat  and  mortification  of  all  inordinate  flefhly 
lufts,  which  religion  and  virtue  enjoin,  that  thefe 
are  endeavours  and  performances  that  fet  the  moft 
grievous  bounds  to  your  pleafure  and  are  not  com- 
patible with  your  happinefs.  But  from  what  fol- 
lies and  iniquities,  from  what  enormities,  from 
what  thraldom  ^nd  what  mifery  will  you  be  fecure, 
unlefs  order,  innocence,  purity  prevail  in  your 
ihinds,  unlefs  you  keep  your  heart,  that  primary 
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iburce  of  human  happinefs  and  human  mifery,  with 
all  diligence  ?  No,  bleffed  are  the  pure  in  heart : 
for  they  fliall  fee  God  !  Bleffed  are  they  who  keep 
free  from  evil  thoughts  and  defires  as  well  as  from 
bad  words  and  works,  who  war  againft  all  falfe- 
hood  and  impurity,  who  think  and  live  in  a  godly 
manner,  keeping  cleln  from  all  filthincfs  of  the 
flefh  and  fpirit  !  Their  virtue  is  not  mere  outlide 
fliow  ;  it  is  real  and  effedUve ;  it  is  firmly  ground- 
ed, is  immoveable ;  and  juft  as  real  and  durable 
is  the  internal  peace  and  the  happinefs  that  accom- 
pany it.  They  may  foothe  themfelves  with  the 
eminent  favour  of  God,  the  pureft  and  holieft  be- 
ing, are  capable  of  his  more  intimate  communion, 
of  his  peculiar  influence,  and  will  hereafter  in  a  bet- 
ter world  be  among  his  confidents,  and  be  vouch- 
fafed  ti  nearer  accefe  to  him,  the  fountain  of  truth 
and  perfeftion. 

Perhaps  you  think  feventhly,  you  who  wifli  and 
ftrive  to  be  happy,  that  the  peaceablenefs  which 
religion  and  virtue  recommend  is  incompatible  with 
this  happinefe,  that  it  betrays  weaknefs  of  mind,  that 
you  cannot  thus  be  fecure  of  your  property,  of  your 
honour,  your  diftindlions,  that  for  the  prefervation 
of  them  you  fhould  avoid  no  uneafinefs,  no  troubles, 
no  ftrife  or  contention,  that  by  patience  and  for^ 
bearance  you  diftionour  yourfelves  and  ftiould  de- 
mand fatisfaftion  for  every  injury.  But  miftake 
not,  (fays  Jefus,  the  teacher  of  happinefs  fent  from 
pod,)  this  way  can  never  lead  to  that  objeft.     It 
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will  carry  you  farther  and  ferther  from  it  Every 
advantage  that  you  thus  acquire,  you  purcbafe 
with  the  lofs  of  your  confcious  peace,  the  violation 
of  your  brotherly  love,  which  is  fo  rich  in  bleflf- 
ednefs  both  to  you  and  to  your  brethren ;  anc 
ftrife  and  difcord  are  inexhauftible  fources  of  conr 
fufion,  of  trouble,  of  mifery.  No,  bleiled  are  the 
peacemakers :  for  they  fhall  be  called  the  children 
of  God.  Blefled  are  they  who  have  patience  with 
the  failings  and  infirmities  of  their  neighbour,, 
who  love  and  promote  concord,  to  whom  all  that 
conneds  man  with  man  and  confirms  reciprocal 
love  aild  harmony  among  them  is  faaed,  and  who 
arc  ever  ready,  even  at  their  own  coil,  to  cement 
again  the  friendfhip  that  has  been  diflevered,  and  tQ 
knit  fafter  the  tie  that  binds  friends  together.  They 
are  like-minded  with  God,  the  parent  of  us  all,  in 
regard  to  mankind  they  imitate  him,  the  original  of 
all  perfection ;  they  are  ever  gaining  a  nearer  refem- 
blance  to  him  in  benignity  and  love  ;  they  are  hk 
followers,  are  his  children  in  an  eminent  fignifica^ 
tion,  and  as  fuch  may  aflure  themfelves  of  his  pecu- 
liar favour. 

Perhaps  you  think  finally,  (heavenly  widoni. 
thus  addrefles  us  by  Jefus,)  perhaps  you  think,  that 
every  lofs  of  worldly  property,  every  trouble,  every 
affiidion  is  in  dired  oppofition  to  happinefs,  and 
that  the  advantages  and  fatisfa£Hons  of  virtue  and 
piety  are  much  too  dearly  purchafed  by  the  facri- 
fices  they  fometimes  demand  of  their  votaries.  You 
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hment  over  the  virtuous,  the  pious,  when  under 
the  preilure  of  unmerited  poverty  and  contempt, 
if  they  are  ridiculed,  llaudered,  perfecuted,  if  they 
are  obliged  to  take  up  thar  crofe  and  follow  th^ 
mafter  ii^  patience  and  fiiflPerings.  But  how  littfe 
do  they  ftand  in  need  of  pity  even  when  God  leads 
them  along  dark  and  rugged  ways  to  perfection ! 
How  much  happier  are  they  even  then  than  the 
voluptuary,  who  views  every  afilidion  with  horror, 
finks  under  every  burden,  confines  all  his  hopes 
and  profpeds  to  this  momentary  life,  and  £br  every 
trifling  intereft  or  tranHent  pleafure  denies  the  truth 
and  a£b  againft  his  confcience !  No,  blefied  are 
they  which  are  perfecuted  for  righteoufnefs'  fake  : 
for  their's  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven!  Blefled 
are  they  who  adhere  faithfully  to  truth  and  vir* 
tue,  to  whom  no  alBidion,  which  they  cannot 
avoid  without  fm,  is  too  heavy,  no  facrifice  wMch 
God  and  their  confcience  demand  of  them,  is  too 
dear  ;  who  look  more  at  invifible  things  than  at 
vifible,  more  at  the  crown  of  the  conqueror  than  at 
the  pains  and  toil  of  the  conflict,  and  count  all 
things  for  gain  which  brings  them  nearer  to  the 
goal  of  perfeftion,  Gr^at  hereafter  will  be  the  re- 
ward of  their  fidelity,  exuberant  the  compenfation 
for  the  loifes  they  have  fuftained,  gbrious  the  re- 
compenfe  of  their  fufferings,  the  pri^e  of  their  for- 
titude and  perfeverance !  To  (hare  in  the  privileges 
of  the  viftor  will  be  their  portion ;  lofty,  divine 
joys  will  they  reap  from  having  fowh  in  tears,  they 
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will  be  the  mod  hlifsRiI  amongft  the  blefled,  and 
take  the  higheft  ranks  of  honour,  oV  power,  of  glo- 
ry,  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Thefe,  my  dear  friends,  thefe  are  the  leflbns^ 
thefe  the  declarations  of  the  teacher  fent  from  God, 
the  reftorer  of  human  happinefe.  What  conclu- 
fions  are  we  now  to  draw  from  all  this  ?  How  learn 
from  it  the  way  that  leads  to  real  happinefs  ?  Hbw 
follow  along  it  our  divine  leader  and  precurfor  ?  — 
Learn,  —  thefe  his  leffons  and  declarations  fay  to 
us,  —  learn  rightly  to  difcriminate  between  profpe- 
rity  and  happinefs,  between  profperous  and  happy 
perfons.  AH  outward  privileges  and  endowments 
are  profperity  ;  all  inward  perfeftion  and  the  con- 
tent and  fatisfafljon  founded  upon  it  is  happinefs. 
Jefus  is  not  Our  conduflor  to  profperity  ;  his  doc- 
trine promifes  us  neither  riches,  nor  high  ftation, 
nor  power  and  authority,  nor  a  foft,  voluptuou^ 
life.  But  he  is  our  cbndudor  to  happinefs  ;  his 
dodrines  procure  us  reft,  content,  fatisfa£tion, 
fpiritual  perfeftion.  Profperity,  of  all  changeable 
inconftant  things,  is  the  moft  changeable  and  in- 
conftant ;  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  fool  as  well  as  to 
the  wife,  to  ihe  wicked  as  to  the  good;  forfakes 
the  man  frequently  in  his  lifetime, .  forfakes  him 
certainly  at  his  death,  remains  for  ever  locked  up 
in  his  grave,  and  nothing  but  the  good  ufe  of  it 
accompanies  him  into  the  future  world.  Happi- 
nefs is  the  end  of  the  poffeifion  and  the  enjoyment 
gf  all  the  goods  of  fortune  y^  the  only  thing  that  is 
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^rirdy  and  for  ever  our*s  ;  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  the  exclufive  property  of  the  wife  and 
good  5  the  only  thing  that,  if  it  be  once  firmly 
fixed,  neither  death  nor  the  grave  can  ravifli  from 
us  ;  the  only  thing  that  we  can  take  with  us  into 
eternity,  ^nd  that  we  there  may  inceffantly  enjoy, 
inceffantly  increafe.  Strive  therefore  not  fo  much 
€0  be  profperous  as  to  be  happy.  The  former 
rarely  depends,  the  latter  always  depends  on  our- 
felves.  The  forpier  is  a  gift  of  providence, 
generally  difpenfcd  without  regard  to  merit ;  the 
latter  is  the  fruit  and  reward  of  wifdom  and  of 
virtue. 

Seek  therefore  your  happinefs,  not  in  earth- 
ly, tranfitory  things,  not  in  riches,  not  in  elevatioji 
and  power,  not  in  a  foft  voluptuous  life.  Seek  5t 
within  you,  and  not  without  you.  Seek  it  in  the 
qualities  and  excellences  of  your  mind  and  your 
heart,  and  not  in  the  privileges  of  ftation,  of  rank^ 
of  honour  and  of  refpeft.  Reduce  your  appetites^ 
your  defires,  your  inclinations,  your  paflions  to 
orden  Subjefl:  them  all  to  the  laws  of  truth  and 
of  chriftianity.  Set  bounds  to  your  defires  in  re- 
gard to  worldly  things,  give  all  your  inclinations 
the  beft  direftion,  let  reafon,  let  the  love  of  God 
and  man  bear  rule  over  all  your  paffions. 

Seek  your  happinefs  in  virtue,  in  the  willing  and 
refolute  performance  of  your  duty,  in  unremitted 
ttcertion  after  higher  perfeftion,  in  innocence  of 
heart  and  purity  of  life,  in  a  meek  and  gentle  fpirit^ 
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in  the  eajoyment  and  promotion  of  peace  and  coq« 
cord,  in  benevolence  and  beneficence  towards  all 
men,  in  magnanimous  facrifices  for  truth  andintew 
grity.  —  See)&  it  in  whatever  is  profitable  to  you  axi4 
promifes  you  ple^ure,  not  only  in  this  world,  but 
alfo  in  that  which  is  to  ^ome,  in  whatever  haa  the 
approbation  of  your  cpnfcience,  the  approbation  of 
all  the  wife  and  upright,  the  approbation  of  Godi 
and  fecures  to  you  the  loving-kiqdnefs  and  the  gra* 
cious  retributions  of  your  lord  and  judge,  your  h- 
tlier  in  heaven,  -r-r  —  Seek  in  Ihort  not  to  feeni 
happy,  but  a6]tually  to  be  fo«  Be  not  fb  merely  in 
the  opinion  and  in  the  judgment  of  others,  but  in 
deed  and  in  truth.  Prefer  the  quiet,  unobferved, 
enjoyment  of  real  and  lading  privileges  and  endow* 
ments,  the  enjoyment  of  rational,  fedate  and  ch^er* 
ful  re^e£tion, .  the  enjoyment  of  a  good,  quiet  con- 
icience,  the  enjoyment  of  a  virtuous  heart  and  life, 
the  enjoyment  of  the  pleafures  of  beneficence,  the 
enjoyment  of  a  fervent  devotion,  the  enjoyment  of 
an  aflured,  delightful  profped  into  a  better  world, 
prefet  thefe  enjoyments  to  all  the  marl^s  of  r^fped, 
all  the  pleafures  and  amufements  that  occupy  the 
fenfes  more  than  the  mind,  gratify  the  eyes  more 
than  the  heart,  produce  more  tumult  than  ferenity, 
and  (hed  more  falfe  ladre  than  genial  light  around 
them.  Seek  only  that,  revere  and  loye  pnly  that, 
ftrive  only  for  that  which  caix  calm,  rejoice  and 
blefs  you  at  every  time,  in  every  ftate,  in  filence  as 
well  as  in  noife,  in  the  hour  of  reflection  and  devo- 
tion 
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fion  as  in  the  hour  of  recreation^  in  death  as  in  life^ 
in  the  future  as  in  the  prefent  world,  By  theb 
means,  with  {\xck  fentiments  and  efforts,  ye  will  a$ 
certainly  be  happy  and  always  become  more  happy^ 
as  certainly  as  God^  the  father  and  giver  of  all  hap* 
innefs^  has  promifed  it  by  bis  fon  Jefus^ 


SERMON  Xf.m' 


Arguments  againji  Vanity^ 


/^  OD,  our  appointment  is  truly  great ;  and  tby 
goodnefs  leaves  us  in  no  want  either  of  means 
or  encouragements  for  being  and  continually  more 
completely  becoming  that   for  which   thou  haft 
defigncd   us.      Intelligent,  wife,  virtuous  beings; 
creatures,  raifing  themfelves  from  one  ftage  of  per? 
fedion  and  bleflednefs  to  another,  thus  ever  coming 
nearer  to  thee,  their  creator  and  father,  and  ever 
farther  qualifying  themfelves  for  a  fuperior  better 
life,  and  for  communion  with  thee :  are  what  we  all 
might  and  fhould  become*     Hereto  haft  thou  called 
us  as  men  and  as  chriflians.     Hereto  haft  thou 
given  us,  in  thy  fon  Jefus,  the  moft  perfeS  precur- 
for  and  leader.     But  alas,  loo  frequently,  o  God, 
too  frequently  we  lofe  fight  of  him  and  of  our  ap- 
pointment, and  of  the  dignity  of  our  nature  and 
the  grand  purpofes  of  thy  wife  bounty  ;    forget 
what  we  are  and  ought  to  be ;  think,  judge,  aO, 
as  ijnobly,  as  meanly  as  though  we  were  creatures 
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quite  different,  far  inferior  fpecies ;  inftead  of 
onng  ourfelves  to  be  guided  by  that  generous 
dtion,  that  avidity  for  real,  durable  perfection, 
ch  thou  haft  planted  in  our  hearts,  fubmitting 
be  governed  by  childifh  vanity ;  and  thus,  in^ 
d  of  rifing,  are  ever  falling  lower !  God  of  all 
des,  do  thou  preferve  our  nature,  the  work  of 
hands,  from  its  total  down&ll.  Do  thou  raife 
pin^  by  teaching  us  to  think  more  juftly,  to 
re  after  better  and  worthier  objeds,  and  to  run 
I  glad  precipitance,  with  unabated  ardour  to« 
ds  the  glorious  mark  which  thou  haft  fet  before 
Let  us  always  perceive  more  plainly  the  folly 
the  danger  of  whatever  has  a  tendency  to 
Tt  us  from  it,  and  ever  avoid  it  with  greater 
tion.  .  Bids  to  ttus  end  the  inftrudtion  now  to 
ieliveredi  Grant  that  we  may  thoroughly  per<- 
e  and  feel  its  truths  accept  it  freely,  lay  it  up 
good  heart  and  make  a  feithful  ufe  of  it.  For 
ids  we  befeech  thee  as  the  votaries  of  thy  ion 
5,  addrefling  thee  further  in  his  name  and 
ds:  Our&ther,  &c. 
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Let  sotlimg  be  done  throogh  yzln^glorf^ 

nPHERE  are  faults  and  Yices,  mjr  pious  faeaters^ 
which  fo  manifeftly  appeal  to  be  yAat  they 
realiy  are,  and  the  fliamefiil  nature  aiid  injuxious 
eff'efts  whereof  prefent  themfelves  fo  deatly  to  the 
eyes  of  every  one  not  totally  thoughtleft,  tiiat  none 
will  venture  a  word  in  their  behalf ;  which  where- 
ever  they  are  found,  and  under  whatever  form  they 
aflume,  we  immediately  pronounce  to  be  faults  and 
vices,  and  abhor  them  as  fuch,  or  at  leafl:  account 
them  wonhy  of  deteftation  and  abhorrence.  This 
is  the  cafe,  for  example,  with  robbery,  murder, 
perjury,  avarice,  lying,  open  vengeance,  the  grDfl€>r 
and  more  depraved  kinds  of  intemperance  and  vo* 
hiptuoufnefs.  Their  very  name  is  infamy ;  the  bare 
fufpicion  of  them  pollutes ;  and  their  bsdeful  ittfiu* 
ence  on  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community  is  fo 
undeniable  and  apparent,  that  they  are  uniformly 
oppofed  by  the  majority,  and  therefore  can  never 
become  univerfally  prevalent,  nor  dare  to  hold  up 
their  heads  in  public  without  exciting  horror. 

But  there  are  alfo  other  faults  and  vices,  my 
pious  hearers,  that  are  fo  feldom  entirely  taken 'for 
what  they  are ;  that  artfully  lurk  under  fuch  a  va« 
riety  of  harmlefs,  or  agreeable  and  fedudng  forms ; 

and 
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tttul  whofe  pernicious  confequences  are  fo  little 
ilriking,  and  fo  little  aSed  the  generality  of  man« 
kind :  that  we  fee  them  fpring  up,  extend^  multi* 
ply,   and  by  little  and  little  become  continuaHy 
more  prevalent  and  univerfal,  without  expreffing 
the  fmalleft  concern  whether  fociety  in  general  or 
individuals  in  particular,  are  likely  to  be  injured  by 
them  or  not.  To  this  clafs,  for  indance,  belong  levity, 
a  propenflty  to  a  life  of  diffipation,  an  extrava- 
gant fbndnels  for  focial  pleafures  and  paftimes, 
pomp,  luxury,  pride,  vanity*     All  of  them  faults 
and  vices  which  the  more  eafily  ftrike  root,  and 
tend^  more  furely  to  become  predominant,  as  their 
exterior  is  fo  Very  deceitful ;    as  the  ideas  we  are 
apt  to  form  of  them  are  fo  vague  and  fluctuating ; 
JM  they  excite  fo  little  dread  and  abhorrence,  and 
^confequently  meet  with  fo  little  refiftance.     But  do 
they  therefore  ceafe  to  be  What  they  are  ?  Do  they 
therefore  effeft  lefs  mifchief,  becaufe  they  do  not 
occafion  it  dire£lly,   not  immediately,  not  in  fo 
Shocking  and  difgufting  a  way,  but  more  (ilently, 
more  flowly,  and  more  unobfervedly  ?     Are  not 
their  attacks  on  our  welfare  the  more  dangerous, 
as  they  do  not  openly  lay  (iege  to  it,  but  under. 
mine  it  by  ftealth  i    And  now  if,  notwithftanding 
all  our  fecurlty  and  indifference,  there  be  dill  real 
danger,  nearer  or  remoter  danger,  ought  not  at  leaft 
ihe  public  teachers  of  wifdom  and  religion  to  ad- 
vcrtife  us  of  it  ?    Nay,  they  ihould  not  only  watch 
with  us,  but  even  for  us  ^  and  ivatch  even  then 

6  when 
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when  the  generality  abSindon  thdmfelves  to  an  im^ 
provident  and  heedlefs  flumber  J 

Well  then,  my  pious  hearers,  allow  me  to  per- 
farm  that  office  to-day  in  reference  to  one  ef  the 
fore-mentioned  faults;  and  this  feult  k  Vanity* 
To  me  it  appears  more  dangerous  thaif  perhaps  k 
may  feem  to  you*  Probably  I  may  hive  refleded 
naore  upon  it,  and  more  impartially  than  many  df 
you.  'At  leaft  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  what  bad 
and  mifchievous  effects  I  apprehend  from,  it ;  and 
it  is  your  parts  to  fee^  that  they  be  prev toted  or 
removed.  —  It  is  not  petulance^  but  affe£tion,  that 
may  you  firmly  believe,  fmcere  and  real  afie£Hoa 
for  you,  my  dear  hearers,  an  eamefl  defire  of 
promoting  your  intrinfic  perfection,  which  has  fng- 
gefted  to  me  all  I  have  to  fay  pn  the  fubje£i ;  and 
in  the  fame  difpofitions  I  hope  you  will  hear  and 
profit  by  it.  I  ihall  by  all  means  avoid  particular 
applications.  They  will  be  left  entirely  to  your 
own  judgment.  The  faults  againfl  which  the 
apoflle  Paul  warns  chriflians  in  our  text,  are  the 
faults  whereof  I  intend  to  warn  you.  He  fays  to* 
them,  "  Let  nothing  be  done  through  vain-glory," 
or  from  a  vain  defire  of  pleafmg.  For  making  the 
propereft  ufe  of  this  exhortation,  I  (hall  now  do' 
two  things :  firft  (hew,  what  vanity  is,  how  it  ex- 
hibits itfelfy  and  how  it  becomes  culpable  and' vici- 
ous ;  and  then  lay  before  you  its  mifchievous  e£fe£ta^ 
and  thusfumifh  you  with  the  neceflary  weapons  for 

warring  againll  it* 

Confound' 
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Confound  not  Vanity  with  legitimate  and  gene- 
rous emulation.     This  gives  an  impulfe  to  us  along 
the  paths  of  wifdom>  of  virtue,  of  a  beneficent 
and  genelrally  ufeful  life,  to  ftrive  at  obtaining  the 
efteem  of  Our  countrymen  and  of  mankind,  or.  jra* 
ther  to  make  ourfelves  worthy  of  it,  whether  we 
fucceed  or  not :  the  other,  vanity,  inclines  us  to 
feek  pre-eminence  in  all  things,  and  particularly  in 
trivial,  unimportant,  ^r  abfolutely  infignificant  mat* 
•  ters ;  to  be  ever  hankering  after  approbation  and 
praife ;  and  accordingly  to  place  all  that  has  any 
value  only  in  regard  to  us,  and  only  iti  any  way 
belongs  to  us,  or  ftands  in  connexion  with  us,  in 
the  moft  favourable  point  of  view,  and  by  all  man- 
ner of  means  to  give  it  confequence. 

Neither  confound  vaiiity  with  pride  or  haughti-. 
nefs.     They  are  both  faults,  but  faults  not  entirely 
alike  j  and  not  always  found  together.    Each  may 
fubfift  of  itfelf  alone.     If  pride  be  not  unfrequently 
connefted  with  vanity,  yet  does  it  as  often,  pro- 
bably ftill  oftener,  exclude  it ;  as  vanity  in  return  is 
very  frequently,  nay  generally  without  pride.  Many 
are  too  proud  to  be  vain :  many,  very  many,  are 
only  therefore  vain,  becaufe  they  are  not  proud 
enough,  or  have   not  matter  enough  for  pride* 
Pride  proceeds  rather  from  the  fentiment  of  inward 
power,  and  the  exorbitant  worth  and  efteem  fet 
upon  it :  vanity,  has  more  to  do  with  external  ob- 
je&6,  which  belong  not  to  ourfelves  and  poflefs  no 
intrinfic  value.    It  is  on  this  a<:count  a  ftill  meaner 
VOL.  lu  £  B  fault. 
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fault,  a  (till  more  ignoble  quality  than  pride»  and, 
on  the  whole,  occafions  much  more  harm..  How* 
ever,  the  boundaries  of  thefe  two  faults  cannot  aU 
ways  be  precifely  defined ;  they  frequently  run  into 
one  another;  are  often  confounded  together  in 
common  conrerfation ;  and,  if  in  combating  them 
we  fhould  likewife  confound  them,  we  fhall  always 
be  only  taking  one  foe  to  our  wel&re  for  another, 
but  never  miftake  a  foe  for  a  friend.  Therefore, 
to  the  point ! 

What  is  vanity,  and  how  does  it  appear  ?  Va- 
nity has  a  ^ery  ample  range ;  it  fliews  itfelf  in  very 
various  ways.  It  in  general  confifts  in  the  defire 
and  the  endeavour  to  attrad  regard,  to  be  diftin-^ 
guiflied  from  others,  to  fet  the  talents  and  endow- 
ments of  the  individual  in  the  fulled  light,  and  to 
give  them  an  air  of  importance.  As  various  as 
thefe  talents  and  endowments  are,  fo  various  are 
the  kinds  and  exhibitions  of  vanity.  Thus  the  witty 
caufe  their  \^it,  the  rich  their  riches,  the  great  their 
grandeur,  to  ihine  before  men.  Thus  beauty  en* 
deavours  to  make  others  feel  its  fway,  accomplifli- 
ments  their  charms,  talents  their  claims  on  admi- 
ration, fcience  its  influence  on  the  human  mind, 
fometimes,  even  virtue  her  inherent  authority 
over  the  human  heart,  and  by  the  difplay  and  ufe 
of  their  privileges  to  acquire  efteem,  approbation, 
praife,  fubmiflion,  reverence ;  and  if  from  fuch  mo- 
tives and  in  fuch  views,  they  fpeak,  keep  fila^e, 
a£b,  (hew  themfelves,  then  vanity  mixes  with  the  be- 
haviour 
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havlour  of  the  virtuous,  the  learned,  the  fkilful,  the 
accomplifhed,  or  the  fair :  and  if  thefe  motives, 
thefe  views  determine  frequently,  if  they  habitually 
influence  their  difcourfes  and  aftions^  if  they  have 
greater  weight  with  them^  and  aft  more  forcibly 
iipon  them,  than  love  towards  what  is  good  and 
true,  more  than  the  defire  to  pleafe  God,  and  to 
be  ufeful  to  their  fellow-beings;  then  does  this 
vanity  with  them  become  a  vice,  and  deprive  their 
advantages  of  the  greateft  part  of  their  value*  — 

We  (hould  clofely  attend  to  this  diftinctiori,  my 
pious  hearers.  The  defire  of  pleafing  is  natural  to 
us  all ;  it  incites  us  all  to  (hew  ourfelves  to  others 
on  the  bed  fide;  and  to  it  We  are  undoubtedly 
indebted  for  many  gratifications  and  advantages, 
more  efpecially  in  regard  to  fodal  intercourfe.  It 
prevents  many  fallies  of  bafe  and  hurtful  paffions ; 
fpares  u§  the  difgufling  fight  of  many  indecent  and 
vulgar  fcenes  ;  leflTens  the  number  of  fcandals  and 
offences  in  the  world ;  frequently  gives  rife  to  good 
aSions ;  may  even  by  imperceptible  degrees  have 
a  falutary  influence  on  the  difpofitions  of  mankind  ; 
and  is  always  a  homage  paid  to  virtue  and  to  the 
dignity  of  our  nature.  So  long  as  this  propenfity 
is  not  the  principal,  not  the  leading  propenfity  ia 
our  mind ;  fo  long  as  it  is  kept  in  due  fubordina-* 
tion  to  what  we  owe  to  God  and  to  religion,  to 
truth  and  to  duty ;  fo  long  as  it  employs  no  unlaw- 
ful means  of  gratification,  none  that  injure  and 
difunite  mankind :  fo  long  may  we  account  it  a 

£  B  2  good 
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will  be  the  moft  blifsfiil  amongfl:  the  blefled,  and 
take  the  higheft  ranks  of  honour,  oV  power,  of  glo- 
ly,  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Thefe,  my  dear  friends,  thefe  are  the  leflbns, 
thefe  the  declarations  of  the  teacher  fent  from  God, 
the  reftorer  of  human  happinefe.  What  conclu- 
fions  are  we  now  to  draw  from  all  this  ?  How  learn 
from  it  the  way  that  leads  to  real  happinels  ?  How 
follow  along  it  our  divine  leader  and  precur(br  ?  — 
Learn,  —  thefe  his  lefTons  and  declarations  fay  to 
us,  —  learn  rightly  to  difcriminate  between  profpe- 
rity  and  happinefs,  between  proiperous  and  happy 
perfons.  All  outward  privileges  and  endowments 
are  profperity  ;  all  inward  perfeftion  and  the  con- 
tent  and  fatisfa£Hon  founded  upon  it  is  happinefs. 
Jefus  is  not  Our  condudor  to  profperity  ;  his  doc- 
trine  promifes  us  neither  riches,  nor  high  ftation, 
nor  power  and  authority,  nor  a  foft,  voluptuous 
life.  But  he  is  our  condudor  to  happinefs  ;  his 
doftrincs  procure  us  reft,  content,  fatisfadtion, 
fpiritual  perfection.  Profperity,  of  all  changeable 
tnconftant  things,  is  the  moil  changeable  and  in- 
conftant ;  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  fool  as  well  as  to 
the  wife,  to  the  wicked  as  to  the  good ;  forfakes 
the  man  frequently  in  his  lifetime, .  forfakes  him 
certainly  at  his  death,  remains  for  ever  locked  up 
in  his  grave,  and  nothing  but  the  good  ufe  of  it 
accompanies  him  into  the  future  world.  Happi- 
nefs is  the  end  of  the  poffeflion  arid  the  enjoyment 
g{  all  the  goods  of  fortune  j.  the  only  thing  that  is 

entirely 
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/entirely  and  for  ever  our's  ;  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  the  exclufive  property  of  the  wife  and 
good ;  the  only  thing  that,  if  it  be  once  firmly 
fixed,  neither  death  nor  the  grave  can  ravifli  from 
us ;  the  only  thing  that  we  can  take  with  us  into 
eternity,  ^nd  that  we  there  may  inceffantly  enjoy, 
inceffantly  incrcafe.  Strive  therefore  not  fo  mudi 
to  be  profperous  as  to  be  happy.  The  former 
rarely  depends,  the  latter  always  depends  on  our- 
felves.  The  forpier  is  a  gift  of  providence, 
generally  difpenfed  without  regard  to  merit ;  the 
latter  is  the  fruit  and  reward  of  wifdom  and  of 
virtue. 

Seek  therefore  your  happinefs,  not  in  earth- 
ly, tranfitory  things,  not  in  riches,  not  in  elevation 
and  power,  not  in  a  foft  voluptuous  life.  Seek  it 
within  you,  and  not  without  you.  Seek  it  in  the 
qualities  and  excellences  of  your  mind  and  your 
heart,  and  not  in  the  privileges  of  ftation,  of  rank^ 
of  honour  and  of  refpect.  Reduce  your  appetites^ 
your  defires,  your  inclinations,  your  paflions  to 
order#  Subjefl:  them  all  to  the  laws  of  truth  and 
of  chriftianity.  Set  bounds  to  your  dcfircs  in  re- 
gard  to  worldly  things,  give  all  your  inclinations 
the  bed  direftion,  let  reafon,  let  the  love  of  God 
and  man  bear  rule  over  all  your  paflions. 

Seek  your  happinefe  in  virtue,  in  the  willing  and 
refolute  performance  of  your  duty,  in  unremitted 
exertion  after  higher  perfe£tion,  in  innocence  of 
heart  and  purity  of  life,  in  a  meek  and  gentle  fpiiit^ 
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judges }    and  all  of  them  To,  as  fome  few  perfons  ' 
do,  whofe  hap  it  is  to  prefcribe  the  tone.     Ac- 
cordingly, one  will  behave  hinifelf  like  the  other, 
manage  his  looks  like  the  other,  drefs  himfelf  like 
the  other ;  and  all  fo  as  chance,  or  the  humour 
of  fome  unknown  perfon,  or  the  folly  and  levity 
of  a  ftranger,  has  thought  fit  to  determine  that 
men  fhall  behave,  and  demean,   and  drefs   them* 
felves.     Accordingly,  each  man  a  hundred  and  a 
hundred  times  belyes  his  tafte,  his  underftanding, 
his  feelings,  for  the  fake  of  doing  what  others  do ; 
is  perhaps  thoroughly  fenfible  of  the  burden  that 
oppreffes  him ;  fighs  under  it  in  fecret ;  knows  not 
properly  who  it  was  that  laid  it  upon  him ;  and  yet 
does  not  dare  to  cafl  it  from  him.     Accordingly, 
he  always  frames  and  models  himfelf  by  others ;  is 
continually  circumfcribing  himfelf  on  all  fides  more 
and  more ;    allows  himfelf  continually  to  be  bound 
with  more  bands ;  is  continually  becoming  more 
and  more  unlike  himfelf;  and  (hews  himfelf  a  hun- 
dred times  in  his  aflfumed  difguife,  for  once  that  be 
appears  in  his  native  form.     And   hence  necef- 
farily  arifes   a  tirefome,   difgufting  monotony  in 
difcourfes,    converfations,    judgments,     manners, 
ufages ;  a  fatal  flop,  or  a  very  flow  progrefs,  in 
the  development  of  the  human  faculties  and  capa** 
cities  i  nature  is  flifled  by  art,  and  the  man  1$  loft 
under  the  multitude  of  cafes  and  coverings  in  which  ' 
he  h  enveloped  and  difguifed* 

Vwity, 
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Vamty,  particularly  in  regard  to  external  adfci- 
dtious  objefts,  ufually  implies  weaknefs,  want  of 
real  merit,  a  deficiency  in  truly  refpeftable  qualities ; 
it  is  almoft  always  the  fault  of  empty  heads,  and 
little  fouls.  It  is  confcioufnefs  that  conftitutes  our 
moral  identity.  Whoever  is  alive  to  perfonal  worth, 
as  a  man,  as  a  member  of  fociety,  as  a  chriflian,  as 
an  upright  father  of  a  family,  as  a  worthy  miftrefs 
of  a  houfe,  whoever  knows  and  feels  that  he  duly 
lills  his  (lation,  does  honour  to  his  office,  confcien-  • 
tioufly  difcharges  his  duty,  performs  ufeful  fervice 
to  fociety :  he  likewife  knows  and  feels,  that  he  me- 
rits approbation,  efteem,  honour ;  he  therefore  does 
not  feek  it  with  anxiety,  makes  no  parade  of  out- 
ward, little,  infignificant  advantages,  which,  when 
brought  into  competition  with  the  former,  are  mere 
nothings,  and  which  he  himfelf  can  never  regard  as 
meritorious.  But  whoever  is  defUtute  of  fuch  real 
advantages ;  feels  no  inward  vigour  and  force  in 
liimfelf  i  diftinguifhes  himfelf  from  others,  neither 
by  wifdom,  nor  virtue,  nor  a  generally  ufeful  life  ; 
pofTeflfes  no  a£tual  merits ;  and  finds  himfelf  neither 
fitted  nor  inclined  to  acquire  them,  and  yet  would 
make  fome  figure  in  human  fociety,  play  a  certain 
part,  and  force  himfelf  into  notice  and  regard  :  he 
muft  indeed  have  recourfe  to  fuch  petty  artifices, 
and  endeavour,  by  his  pomp,  his  garb,  his  decora- 
tions, his  figure,  his  outward  carriage,  to  conceal, 
or  in  fome  meafure  to  compeniate,  the  want  of  real 
excellences  and  intrinfic  defert.    A  confideradon, 

£  8  4  my 
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my  dear  friends,  that  ought  to  deter  from  vanity 
every  perfon,  in  whom  one  fpark  of  generous  fire 
is  left,  any  fentiment  of  native  dignity  and  power, 
and  cover  him  with  ffiame  as  often  as  he  is  tempted 
to  feek  his  worth  or  his  fame,  in  outward  accidental 
things,  that  form  no  part  of  himfelf. 

Vanity  is  thirdly  the  parent  of  innumerable  er-* 
rors ;  it  hinders  a  man  from  rightly  perceiving  and 
calculating  the  value  of  things,  and  from  honour* 
ing  himfelf  and  other  men  according  to  the  proper 
criterion,  and  from  judging  of  every  object  as  what 
it  really  is.     Vanity  is  the  fwom  enemy  of  truth, 
and  the  manly  fentiment.     Wherever  that  prevails^ 
there  all  determine  to  deceive,  and  all  are  deceived ; 
there  femblance  will  rarely  be  diftingqifhed  from 
reality ;  every  one  is  dazzled  by  (how,  takes  art  for 
nature^  grimace  for  fmcerity,  lives  more  in  an  ima- 
ginary than  in  an  aftual  world.     What  does  not 
glitter  is  defpifed,  rejected,  though  it  were  even  the 
moft  precious  of  gems  !     That  alone  which  ftrikes 
the  eye,  which  fparkles,  is  efteemed  and  prized, 
though  it  were  even  the  flimfieft  tinfel !     Where 
vanity  prevails,  there  will  wifdom,  in  her  fimple 
attire,  there  will  virtue  iji  her  native  beauty,  pafe 
imnoticed  and  unknown ;  and  if  they  venture  to 
ftep  forth  into  obfervation,  they  run  the  ha2;ard  of 
being  hooted  and  derided.     But  folly,  in  her  party- 
coloured,  tawdry  drefs,  and  vice  in  h^r  pomp,  and 
yrith  her  gorgeous  train,  will  command  attention, 
approbation,  efteem,  encomiums  and  reverence, 

from 
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from  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  the  vain  untbink-> 
ing  crowd,  I  will  fpeak  more  plainly.  Where 
vanity  prevails,  and  gives  the  law,  there  will  a  man 
not  be  efleemed  as  a  man ;  there  the  rich  man  will 
be  refpeded  becaufe  he  is  rich,  and  the  poor  man 
be  flighted  becaufe  he  is  poor  j  there  no  inquiries 
will  be  made  about  wifdom,  none  about  virtue,  but 
about  appearance,  incomes,  and  polite,  engaging 
manners ;  there  it  i§  a  matter  of  no  conceni)  who 
is  the  kindefl;  man,  the  ufefuleft  citizen,  the  b^O; 
chriftian^  but  who  is  the  mod  agreeable  companion, 
has  th^  fined  tafte,  is  the  mofl:  perfect  echo  of  the 
prevailing  feftiion  j  there  no  one  entertains  a  thought 
about  merit,  but  about  the  fpecious  appearance  of 
merits  J  there  the  cloaths  determine  the  worth  of  the 
man :  there  are  amiable  vices,  and  odious  virtues  ; 
there  will  ten  moral  faults,  ten  really  bad  actions, 
be  more  readily  overlooked,  than  one  fin  againft 
the  rules  of  good-breeding  a^  fafhionable  de- 
portment. 

Vanity  is  fourthly  a  manifefl:  and  continued  ^ 
front  to  fociety  at  large.  The  vain  man  is  feeking 
for  ever  to  blind  us,  to  impofe  upon  us,  and  to  lead 
us  into  miftakes ;  to  diftort,  to  difguife  every  ob- 
jeft,  and  to  exhibit  it  in  a  falfe  point  of  view.  We 
^re  to  take  him  for  more  than  he  is  worth ;  to  at- 
tribute to  him  more  than  he  has }  to  truft  him  be- 
yond his  means ;  to  I)ave  a  better  opinion  of  him 
than  he  deferves.  He  is  ever  bufied  in  extorting 
ff  PIP  us  the  efteem  and  reverence  due  only  to  merit ; 

ever 
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ever  ftriving  to  appropriate  the  deference  and  re- 
fpefl:,  which  of  right  belong  only  to  wifdom  and 
virtue,  to  himfelf  and  his  cloaths  and  his  equipage 
and  his  borrowed  outward  fplehdour  ;  or  to  Ileal 
away  himfelf  and  his  perfon  from  our  merited  con- 
tempty  amidft  the  budle  and  glare  that  furrounds 
him.  Certainly  an  affront  that  fhould  induce  every 
wife  and  good  man  to  be  fo  much  the  more  on  his 
guard  not  to  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  cheated,  and  never 
to  bow  the  knee  before  the  idols  of  vanity. 

This  is  not  all,  my  pious  hearers  ;  vaiiity  ener* 
vates  a  man :  renders  him  delicate  and  effeminate ; 
deprives  him  of  all  tafte  for  what  is  really  great, 
what  in  itfelf,  and  at  all  times,  is  beautiful  and  re- 
fpedable,  the  tafte  for  a  noble,  graceful  fimplicity ; 
it  unfits  him  for  all  difficult,  toilfome,  magnani- 
mous adions,  from  which  no  praife,  no  renown  is 
to  be  expeded,  all  the  domeftic  tranquil  virtues,  all 
generally  ufeful  aflKvity  in  concealment ;  fupports 
and  feeds  him  with  impertinences  and  trifles ;  teaches 
him  to  play  with  words  and  feniiments  with  which 
he  has  no  concomitant  ideas  and  fenfations ;  deludes 
him  with  lying  flatteries ;  conceals  from  him  the 
deficiences  and  wants  of  his  underftanding,  and 
robs  him  at  length  of  all  fenfe  of  inherent  dignity, 
and  a  fuperior  deftination^  It  keeps  him  conftantly 
amufed  with  airy  bubbles  ;  ever  artfully  rendering 
them  of  greater  importance,  and  by  that  very  means 
making  what  is  really  important  always  more  indif- 
ferent or  more  irkfome  to  him.  It  gives  every  trifle, 

^very 
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every  tranfient  glare,  every  fleeting  charm,  fo  much 
value  in  his  eyes,  that  he  has  neither  time  nor  abi- 
lities left  for  caring  about  anything  of  confequence, 
anything  lading,  anything  valuable. 

Hence  it  follows  fixthly,  that  vanity,  and  in  par- 
ticular that  which  regards  externals,  degrades  the 
Itian,  and  is  in  oppofition  to  his  dignity.  And  in* 
deed,  my  pious  hearers,  when  I  reprrfent  to  myfelf 
a  creature  fuch  as  man,  a  creature  that  is  formed 
after  the  image  of  God,  that  is  fo  capable  of  greater 
things^  that  is  immortal,  that  is  ordained  to  a  coiu* 
ftant  endeavour  after  an  always  increafing  perfect 
tion ;  a  creature  that  is  able  to  proceed  fo  far  in 
knowledge  and  in  virtue,  and  may  make  fuch  va- 
rious, noble,  and  in  their  confequences  uncealingly 
profitable  ufes  of  his  time  and  his  faculties :  when  I. 
reprefent  to  myfelf  man,  as  he  truly  is,  and  then  call 
to  mind  one  who  employs  a  great  part  of  the  day, 
and  confequently  a  great,  and  that  the  bed  part  of 
his  life,  in  attending  to  his  perifliable  body,  in  giv- 
ing his  figure  fome  additional  charm,  in  properly 
adjuring  his  drefs,  his  decoration,  his  whole  exte« 
nor,  exadly  according  to  the  neweft  predominant 
tafte  and  fafliion ;  how  earneftly  he  refleds,  atten* 
tively  confiders,  advifes  with  himfelf,  chufes,  re# 
je£ls,  and  chufes  again ;  when  I  thus  figure  to  my- 
felf a  man,  7—  I  muft  avow  it  ^^  I  am  tempted  to  be 
alhamed  of  this  man,  of  my  brother ;  I  pity  him 
for  being  fo  deeply  fallen  from  his  dignity';  fo  for 
beneath  bis  deftination,  fo  very  forgetful  of  his  high 

extraction. 
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cxtra^Uon,  of  his  affinity  with  fuperlor  intelligent 
ces  and  with  God  himfelf,  and  that  he  is  fo  little 
that  which  he  might  and  was  defigned  to  be ! 

Yet  more.  Vanity,  particularly  in  regard  to 
outward  things,  is  the  ftrongeft  nouriihment  to  levi* 
ty.  He  who  has  been  frequently,  fo  long,  fo  earn- 
eftly,  occupied  with  trifles,  who  afcribes  to  them  fo 
much  value,  is  ever  living  and  moving  in  trifles  and 
among  trifles,  conftantly  making  them  the  fubjed 
of  his  conceits  and  fancies,  taking  a  zealous  part  in 
all  the  viciflitudes  they  undergo,  as  well  as  in  all 
kinds  of  fenfual  amufements,  often  making  them 
his  principal  bufinefs,  how  can  he  ever  have  a  tafte 
for  feripus,  truly  great  and  elevated  objefts  ?  how 
perceive  and  feel  their  worth,  their  importance? 
how  ever  become  a  man,  and  learn  to  think  in  a 
manly  way  ?  Is  not  his  life,  how  far  foever  he  may 
have  part  the  years  of  youth,  one  continued,  always 
renewing  infancy  ?  How  can  the  thoughts  of  God, 
of  religion,  of  a  future  and  better  life,  find  accefs  to 
bim«  acquire  his  utmoft  attention,  entirely  occupy 
his  refledion,  and  prefent  themfelves  to  his  mind  in 
their  full  effeO;  ?  How  can  thefe  ideas  conneft  thenu 
felves  with  all  his  affairs  and  bufinefs,  with  all  he 
thinks  and  does  in  ordinary  life,  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  thus  be  efEcagious  to  his  improvement  and  hap« 
pinefs  ?  —  How  often  on  the  contrary  will  his  vanity 
call  him  off  from  the  praftice  of  domeftic  devotion ! 
How  often  prevent  him  from  participating  in  the 
public  worfhip  of  God-i     How  often  difti-a£l  him 

when 
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tv^hen  there,  and  call  ofF  his  attenlion  to  quite  differ- 
ent  objeds  from  thofe  to  which  it  ought  to  be  di- 
refted !  How  quickly  will  the  fight  of  feme  objeft 
of  vanity  efface  the  good  iffjpreffions  he  has  there 
received  !  How  infipid  will  everything  impercept- 
ibly become  to  him,  that  does  not  relate  to  fplen- 
dour,  fliow,  gentility,  elegance,  play,  amufement, 
and  the  like !  And  where  levity  reigns,  my  pious 
hearers,  how  can  a  perfon  become  wife  and  virtu- 
ous, how  a  chriftian,  how  can  he  labour  with  in- 
,  tenfe  application  at  his  improvement,  how  attain 
the  ends  of  his  being,  how  qualify  and  prepare  him- 
felf  for  that  fuperior  life,  which  mofl:  affuredly  does 
not  confifl:  in  fopperies  ? 

Where  vanity  reigns,  my  pious  hearers,  and  this 
too  is  a  highly  corrupt  effeft  of  it ;  where  vanity 
reigns,  there  alfo  reign  envy,  jealoufy,  harfh  judg- 
ment, and  flander.  The  man  will  not  only  fhine^ 
but  he  will  fliine  more  than  others,  he*  will  fhine 
alone.  He  will  have  the  handfomeft  figure,  the 
moft  agreeable  manners,  the  genteeleft  carriage, 
the  fined  tafle,  the  beft  manner  of  life,  the  neweft 
mode  ;  is  determined  to  out-do,  but  not  to  be  out- 
done. With  what  acute  and  piercing  eyes  does  he 
tlferefore  contemplate  thofe  who  have  the  fame  pre- 
tenfions!  How  curioufly  does  he  fpy  out  their 
failings !  How  eagerly  fwell  them !  How  willing- 
ly does  he  hearken  to  the  ill  that  is  faid  of  them  ! 
•How  artfully  does  he  diminifli  or  difguife  what  is 
good   or  beautiful,  or  eminent  in  them  !      And 

whei 
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when  he  is  not  able  to  do  this,  when  he  is  forced 
to  do  them  juftice,  whether  he  will  or  no ;  does  he 
fee  them  with  the  fame  hearty,  brotherly  benevo* 
lence  with  which'  the  wife  man  and  the  chriftian 
behold  whatever  is  beautiful  and  good  ?  Does  he 
then  feel  no  mortifications  of  his  felf-love  ?  Is  he 
not  thus  frequently  deprived  of  all  focial  pleafure  ? 
And  may  then  no  emotions  of  hatred  and  animofi- 
ty  arife  in  his  heart  ?  no  fecret  grudge  have  birth  ? 
May  not  the  affedion  we  owe  to  each  other,  as  men 
and  as  chriftians,  be  weakened  ?  Are  not  however 
all  thefe  low,  difgraceful  paflions;  and  muft  not 
vanity,  which  engenders  and  feeds  them  all,  be  low 
and  difgraceful  too  ? 

In  fine,  my  pious  hearers,  vanity  is  in  direft  op- 
pofition  to  the  fpirit  of  chriftianity*  Chriftianity, 
which  every  where  preaches  to  us  modefty  and 
meeknefs ;  which  requires  us  to  be  virtuous  in 
filence,  and  to  endeavour  rather  at  pleafing  God 
than  man,  to  look  rather  at  invifible  than  vifible 
things.  What  beautiful  precepts  on  this  head  do 
the  apoftles  of  our  Lord  particularly  addrefs  to  the 
profeflbrs  of  the  chriftian  doftrine  that  are  of  the 
fofter  fex !  They  are  to  diftinguifh  themfelves 
from  others,  not  by  the  putting^  on  of  coftly  ap- 
parel, but  by  good  and  generous  anions.  And 
whoever  does  fo,  whoever  aims  at  this  diftindion, 
needs  none  of  the  arts  of  vanity  for  procuring 
efteem  and  honour.  They  are  to  adorn  the  hid* 
den  man  of  the  heart,  that  which  is  not  corrupt- 
I      .  ible, 
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Ible,  to  adorn  their  minds  with  knov  lecjge,  with 
wifdom,  with  virtue,  and  to  excell  others  in  the 
ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  fpirit.  This,  fays 
the  apoftte,  is  in  the  fight  of  God  of  great  price  ; 
this  is,  even  in  his  eyes,  of  great  value ;  this  plea- 
fes  him,  on  whofe  judgment  and  complacency  all 
depends. 

And  what  an  example  on  this  head  has  Jefus  alfd 
left  us !     Not  only  of  no  foreign,  borrowed,  ex- 
terior privilege  did  he  boaft ;  no,  he  boafted  not 
of  even  real,  intrinfic,    truly  great  prerogatives : 
he  rather  concealed  them  ;  ufed  them  not  in  emp- 
ty views }  never  did  anything  for  the  fake  of  be- 
ing admired  ;  difplayed  his  wifdom  and  his  fuperi* 
or  perceptions,  not  for  aftonifhing,  but  for  awak- 
ening his  hearers.  —  Were  it  poflible,  that  a  vain 
man  fhould  poffefs  but  even  a  fmall  portion  of  the 
power  and   prerogatives  of  Jefus,    what  regard, 
what  noife,  would  he  excite  with  it !      How  much' 
would  he  obfcure,  confound,  and  lay  proftrate  all 
about  him !  —  How  far  was  our  Lord  from  all ' 
faults  and  weakneffes  of  this  kind  !     How  juftly  did 
he  judge  of  the  value  of  men  and  things !     No 
fpecious  appearance  could  deceive  him  ;  no  ap- 
probation, no  applaufe  could  dazzle  him ;  truth,  in- 
trinfic goodnefs,  fincerity  and  uprightnefs,   were 
all  with   him.     And   how  little  did  he  feek  his 
own!     How  much  he  forgot  himfelf  in  his  zeal 
for  the  falvation  of  his  brethren !  —  —  And  we, 
my   pious    hearers,   it  behoves  us    to  confider, 

2  how 
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how  are  we  to  be  chriftians,  the  fcholars,  the  fol- 
lowers, the  friends  of  this  Jefus,  in  fome  fort  filling 
his  place  among  mankind,  while  we  allow  our- 
felves  to  be  governed  by   vanity  ;  while  we  are 
anxioufly  protruding  and  difplaying,  by  all  poffible 
means,  every  true  and  falfe,  every  perfonal  and 
borrowed  advantage,  and  more  particularly  out- 
ward and  mod  infignificant  things,  and  thus  lofing 
time  and  ability  and  inclination  for  better  and  more 
noble  concerns,  for  truly  chriftian  exercifes  and 
adlions  !    No,  no,  from  all  that  we  have  feen  upon 
a  juft  eflimate  of  the  matter,  it  follows,  that  vanity 
is  manifeftly  in  oppofition  to  chriftianity,  as  well  as 
to  reafon  ;  is  in  oppofition  to  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  to  our  intrinfic  perfeQion,  to  the  good  of 
the  whole  community. 

And  now,  let  every  man  judge,  whether  it  be  To 
flight  a  fault  as  is  generally  imagined  ;  whether  it 
is  not  attended  with  the  mod  corrupt  and  pernicious 
effeds  J  whether  wc  have  not  the  weightieft  reafons 
for  cautioning  fuch  as  we  love  from  this  horrible 
fource  of  folly  and  evil.  —  I  am  well  aware,  my 
pious  hearers,    that  vanity  does   not  yet  prevail 
among  us  to  fuch  a  degree  as  it  may  elfewhere  in 
capital  cities  and  larger  towns,  and  that  therefore 
all  its  bad  confequences  are  not  yet  fo  confpicuous 
among  us  as  they  may  be  there,  and  as  I  have  re- 
prefented  them  to  be  in  its  natural  tendency.    But, 
what  it  is  not,  and  does  not  yet,  it  may  and  will, 
fooner  or  later,  become  and  do,  if  it  meet  with 

no 
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no  i*eil:nunt,  —  I  likewife  very  well  know,  that  the 
generality  of  outward  things,  that,  in  particular^ 
whatever  relates  to  dreffing  and  decorating  the  bo- 
dy, in  the  abftraft  are  altogether  indifferent ;  but 
in  their  principles,  in  the  manner  of  regarding  and 
treating  them,  and  in  the  influence  they  may  and 
actually  have  upoh  our  way  of  thinking,  they  cer- 
tainly ceafe  to  be  indifferent.  —  I  laftly  very  ^ell 
know,  that  the  fingle  expreflion,  "  one  fhould  not 
diftinguifli  one's-felf,  one  ought  not  to  be  particu- 
lar,** is  fufficient  of  itfelf,  with  the  generality,  to 
defeat  at  once  all  that  the  teacher  of  wifdom  and 
religion  can  fay  on  this  fubjeft.  But  how  pointlefs 
foon  would  all  thefe  terrible  weapons  of  vanity  be^ 
if  only  a  few,  truly  wife,  good  and  refpeftable  per- 
fons  would  unite  together  to  ftem  the  torr^nt^  and 
content  themfelves  with  the  confcience  that  they 
were  aduated  by  the  pureft  motives  and  aiming  at 
thebefl  ends,  and  the  approbation  of  afmall  num- 
ber of  eminently  intelligent  and  virtuous  perfons  ! 
What  a  mortal  blow  would  thus  be  given  to  va- 
nity !  And  fhould  not  this  foon  or  late  be  ex- 
pefted  among  chriftians?  —  In  the  mean  time 
however  I  will,  as  I  faid  at  the  beginning,  make 
no  particular  application,  cenfure  none,  prefcribe 
no  laws  to  any,  not  peremptorily  condemn  or 
blame  what,  abftradledly  confidered,  is  totally  in- 
different. My  defign  has  been  only  to  fumifti  mat- 
ter for  refleftion  to  fuch  as  are  able  and  willing  to 
think,  and  to  ftrew  feed,  that  probably  here  and 
VOL,  II.  F  F  there 
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there  may  fall  into  fome  generous  hearts,  there 
ftxike  root,  ipnng  up  in  concealment,  and  in  time 
bear  fruin  He  therefore  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let 
him  hear!     i^men« 


SERMON    XLVIII. 


Rules  for  forming  proper  EJlimates  ofThifip^ 


(^Ot),  who  art  effential  love  and  benignity,  and 
intended  and  promoteft  only  happinefs,  how 
many  capacities,  how  many  means  for  being  happy 
haft  thou  alfo  granted  to  us  !     Our  fenfes  j^nd  our 
mind,  nature  and  religion,  the  vifible  and  the  invi- 
lible,  the  prefent  and  the.  future,  all  open  to   us 
numberleis  fources  of  fatisfa£kion  and  pleaiiire,  all 
promife  and  procure  us  delight,  all  are  defigned  aiid 
adapted  to  render  us  progreffively  more  perfect  and 
happy.     Yes,  thou,  the  aflfeftionate,  beneficent  pa- 
rent of  the  univerfe,  provideft  for  our  body  and  for 
our  foul,  for  our  animal  and  for  our  intelledual 
wants,  for  our  outward  welfare,  and  for  our  inward 
perfediion,  for  our  firft,  terreilrial,  and   for   our 
fuperior,  eternal  life,  for  whatever  has  a  tendency 
to  render  eafy  and  agreeable .  our  courfe  to  the 
mark,  and  to  fecure  to  us  the  adtual  attainment  of 
it.     Father  eternal,  how  condefcending,  how  gra- 
cious thou  art !  How  much  haft  thou  done  for  us  ! 

F  F  1  With 
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Widi  what  parental  care  prorided  for  our  vel&iTe ! 
Oh  that  we  but  loTed  otirftelTes  as  thou  lorefl:  us» 
^iDjd  provided  as  cardRiUy  for  our  own  happinefe,  as 
thou  provided  for  it !    Thou  haH  made  us  rational, 
free  agents.    Thine  is  to  decree,  our^s  to  chufe  be- 
tween the  good  and  die  bad,  between  the  better 
and  the  worle,  to  diftinguiflu  between  fpedous  ap- 
pear^uice  and  reality,  to  elevate  ourfdves  above  the 
fenlible  and  the  viiible,  to  learn  to  connect  the  fu- 
ture with  the  prefent,  and  in  all  things  to  do  thj 
wilL     Our  happineis  is  to  be  the  coafequence  of 
our  wife  and  good  behaviour ;  and  tlus  is  to  give  it 
fintine&  and  fiability,  and  fweeten  to  us  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it.     But  we  frequently  err  in  our  judgment 
and  in  our  choice  ;  we  frequently  fuffer  ourfelves 
to  be  deluded  by  the  fpedous  appearance  of  objefbs ; 
we  often  let  fenfuality  get  the  better  of  our  reafon ; 
often  prefer  deceitful,  fugacious,  traniient  goods 
and  pleafures,  to  the  molt  efTendal  and  durable  ad- 
vantages and  bleilings.     And  therefore  it  is  that  we 
are  fo  often,  difcontented  and  wretclwd ;  therefore 
we  are  fo  often  urged  to  con^lain  of  the  want  of 
(a^fadion  and   happineis.     God,  merciful  God, 
lead  us  back  from  our  deviatbns.     Teach  us  better 
to  underlland  thy  kind,  beneficent  purpofes,  and 
Co  think  and  a£k  more  conformably  with  dienu 
Caufe  the  light  of  thy  truth  to  pour  increafing  ra- 
diance on  our  path  of  life,  that  we  may  walk  it  with 
increafing  intelligence  and  iafety.     Grant  that  we 
may  be  always  learning  to  form  jufl^r  eflimates  of 

the 
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the  Tarions  {mvikges  and  endowments  that  we  meet 
with  on  it,  offering  us  fatisfadion  and  pleafure,  joy 
and  felicity,  and  always  more  difcreecly  to  chufe  be- 
tween them.  BleTs  to  this  end  our  refieftions  on 
the  do£bines  of  religion  which  are  now  to  be  de- 
livered to  ns»  Let  ns  perceive  and  feel  their  tyuth, 
and  employ  them  as  a  clue  to  guide  us  in  the  whole 
of  om-  future  conduft.  We  alk  it  of  thee  as  chriC- 
tians  with  filial  confidence,  addreffing  thee  further 
m  the  name  of  thy  fon,  after  whom  we  are  called : 
Our  father,  &c^ 


PSAi^M,  iv.  €• 


Tliere  be  maizy  that  £xjp  Who  inil  (hew  us  any  good  ? 


TV/TAN  may  pofiefs  a  variety  pf  endowments,  c 

joy  various  pleafiu'es,  acquire  various  privile* 
ges,  feek  and  obtain  various  kinds  c^  perfe^ion  and 
faappinefs ;  but  all  of  them  are  not  of  equal  value, 
and  rarely  can  we  pofiefs  and  enjoy  them  all,  an4 
much  feldomer  all  in  the  fame  proportion  or  de* 
gree.  Thefe  feveral  endowments,  thefe  pleafures, 
tbefe  privileges^  thefe  feveral  kinds  of  perfedion  and 
happinefs,  are  not  always  compatible  with  each  other. 
The  acquifition  and  the  pofieflion  of  one  frecjuefitly 
militates  with  the  pofleffion  and  the  acquifition  of 
anothen    The  one  frequently  cannot  be  purchafed 
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or  acquired  without  the  lofs  or  the  voluntary  lacri- 
fice  of  the  other.  There  are  cafes  where  I  can  nei- 
ther duly  cultivate  and  improve  my  mind,  nor  en- 
joy the  pleafure  arising  from  the  proper  difcharge 
of  my  duty,  without  weakening  my  body  and  hurt* 
ing  my  health ;  cafes  where  I  cannot  maintain  and 
fecure  my  peace  of  confcience  and  ferenity  of  mind, 
without  manifelt  lofs  of  fome  earthly  intereft  ;  cafes 
where  I  am  under  the  neceflity  of  chudng  be- 
tween the  good  pleafure  of  God  and  the  approba- 
tion and  efteem  of  mankind,  between  inward  per- 
feftion  concealed  from  the  notice  of  the  world,  and 
oulward  fplendid  diftinftions ;  between  fenfual  and 
intelleSual  pleafures,  between  prefent  and  future 
happinefs  j  and  muft  relinquifh  the  one  for  the  fake 
of  the  other.  Perfons  who  aft  not  upon  firm  prin- 
ciples, who  negleft  to  take  wifdom  and  virtue  and 
piety  for  their  guides,  are  very  liable  in  fuch  cafes 
to  be  confufed  and  thrown  into  diflrefs.  The  lefs  a 
man  knows  of  the  value  of  things  ;  the  more  he 
fuffers  himfelf  to  be  dazzled  by  outfide  appearance 
and  fhow ;  and  the  more  wavering  his  fentiments 
and  inclinations  are  :  the  more  uncertain  will  he  be 
in  this  eleftion  ;  and  the  oftener  will  he  prefer  the 
bad  to  the  good,  the  worfe  to  the  better.  To  guard 
you  againft  this  tormenting  and  dangerous  uncer* 
tainty,  my  pious  hearers,  and  to  furnifh  you  with 
fure  motives  of  determination  in  fuch  cafes,  is  the  * 
fcope  of  my  prefent  difcourfe.  Accordingly,  I  meaa 
^0  anfwer  the  queftion  in  our  text :  **  There  be  ma* 
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Tiy  that  fay^  who  will  fhew  us  any  good/'  what  is  the 
bed  on  every  occaiion  ? 

We  have  already,  at  various  opportunities,  poiz- 
ed the  value  of  the  princqial  objeds  that  rdate  to 
human  happinefs,  or  fuch  as  are  generally  thought 
to  belong  to  it.  We  have  inveftigated  the  worth 
and  excellence  of  life,  of  health,  of  riches,  of  ho-* 
vUour,  of  fenfual,  of  intelledual  pleafure,  of  piety, 
of  virtue,  of  devotion,  of  religion,  of  public  wot- 
fhip ;  we  have  examined  the  advantages  of  folitary, 
of  fodal,  of  bufy,  of  rural  life,  of  domeftic  happi- 
ne{s,  of  friendfhip,  of  liberty,  of  learning,  and 
others ;  and  we  have  found  that  they  all  abiba&ed-^ 
ly  deferve  our  regard  and  efteem,  that  they  all  more 
or  lefs  contribute  to  our  happinefs.  Let  us  now 
compare  thefe  objefts  together,  or  fee  which  of 
them  we  Ihould  prefer  to  the  other,  which  we  ought 
to  facrifice  or  relinquifh  for  the  fake  of  the  other, 
when  we  cannot  obtain  or  poflefs  them  at  once.^ 
As  thou  wouldft  proceed  fafely  in  thy  choice, 
my  chriftian  brother,  let  the  following  rules  and  de» 
dfory  principles  be  recommended  to  thee. 

In  the  firft  place,  prefer  the  neceffary  to  the 
agreeable  and  convenient.  That  •  is  the  foundation 
of  happinefs ;  this  a  part  of  the  ftrudure  thou  art  to 
ereOt  upon  it.  Of  that  thou  amft  not  be  deprived^ 
without  being  miferable ;  the  want  of  this  only 
leflens  thy  profp^rity  and  thy  pleafure.  It  is  agree- 
able to  increafe  riches  and  to  live  in  opulence :  but 
neceflary  to  have  an  unfullied  confcience^  and  not 
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to  need  be  alhamed  before  God  or  man.  It  is  agree- 
able to  be  efteemed  by  all  men  ;  but  neceflary  to  be 
affured  of  the  good  pleafure  of  God,  and  to  be  fa- 
tisfied.  with  one*s-felf.  It  is  agreeable  to  acquire  a 
various  and  extenfive  knowledge  of  all  that  can  con- 
tent and  gratify  the  inquifitive  mind  ;  but  neceflary 
to  be  concerned  about  acquiring  folid  notions  of  the 
aflfairs  of  our  ftation  and  calling.  It  is  agreeable  to 
form  various  connexions 'with  many  other  people, 
and  to  enlarge  our  field  of  aftion  ;  but  neceflary 
confdentioufly  to  correfpond  with  the  clofer  connec«r 
tions  in  which  we  fland,  as  parents,  as  fpoufes,  as 
members  of  the  community,  and  to  be  a£kive  and 
ufefiil  in  the  narrower  circle  wherein  providence  has 
placed  us.  It  is  agreeable  to  live  long,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  vigorous  health,  but  neceffary  to  live 
virtuoufly  and  pioufly  and  habitually  ufeful.  It  is 
agreeable  to  be  decked  with  outward  diftinftions, 
and  to  be  furrounded  with  a  certain  fplendour  ;  but 
neceflary  to  acquire  intrinfic  perfedion,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  its  conftant  improvement.  It  is  convenient 
to  be  free  from  all  kinds  of  conltraint,  to  follow  our 
inclinations  of  every  fort,  to  have  others  at  our  fer- 
vice,  and  to  divide  our  time  between  pleafure  and 
repofe  \  but  neceflfary  to  difcharge  faithfully  the  du- 
des of  our  ftation  and  calling,  and  to  repay  by  re- 
ciprocal fervice,  the  fervices  we  receive  from  fo- 
ciety.  All  the  former  we  may  difpenfe  with,  and 
not  be  unhappy  ;  but  with  the  latter  not.  Prefer 
therefore  in  all  cafes,  what  is  neceflary,  that  with- 
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out  which  thou  canfl:  not  be  happy,  to  what  is  mere^ 
ly  agreeable  and  convenient,  what  merely  in  certain^^ 
refpeds  increafes  or  raifes  thy  happineis ;  prefer  a 
good  confcience  to  all  riches  ;  the  being  well-pleaC- 
ing  to  God,  to  all  human  applaufe  ;  the  knowledge 
neceffary  to  thy  pod  and  calling,  to  every  other  kind 
of  knowledge  ;  thy  domeftic  and  civil  connexions 
and  relations,  to  all  other  connections  and  relations  ; 
a  virtuous  and  generally  ufeful,  to  the  longeft^and 
healthieil  life  without  virtue  and  general  ufeful- 
nefs ;  thy  intrinfic  perfedion,  to  all  outward  dif- 
tindions  ;  thy  duty,  to  all  conv^ences  and  inde- 
pendency :  be  ready  to  facrifice  all  thefe  with  joy . 
whenever  thou  art  obliged  to  chufe  between  thenu 
The  former  are  neceffary  and  eifential  to  thy  happi- 
nefs ;  of  the  latter  thou  canfl  be  deprived  and  yet 
be  happy. 

Prize  farther,  if  thou  wouldfl  rightly  judge  and 
chufe,  prize  thofe  privileges  iind  endowments  which 
thou  hafl  thyfelf  acquired  as  the  refult  and  recom- 
penfe  of  thy  wife  and  good  behaviour,  at  a  much 
higher  rate  than  fuch  as  have  fallen  to  thee,  with- 
out  thy  procuring  and  without  thy  defert,  by  means 
of  fome  favourable  concurrence  of  outward  things ; 
even  though  in  the  abflra£t  they  may  be  far  greater 
and  more  brilliant  than  the  former.  A  moderate 
competence,  that  thou  haft  earned  by  prudence  and 
honefl  fkill,  by  afliduity  and  labour,  is  of  far  more 
value  than  the  greatefl  riches  thou  hafl  inherited, 
pr  hafl  acquired  by  any  fortunate  contingence.  The 
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lowed  dignity,  the  mod  contraftcd  importance,  to 
which  thou  art  raifed  by  thy  own  abilities,  and  the 
fervices  thou  haft  rendered  to  fociety,  confers  upoa 
thee  more  real  honour  than  all  the  luftre  however 
great,  accruing  to  thee  by  birth,  or  that  can  rever-' 
berate  upon  thee  from  the  high  and  mighty  with 
whom  thou  art  connefted.      The  pre-eminences  of 
mind  and  heart,  which  thou  mayeft  confider  as  the 
fruit  of  thy  virtuous  efforts,  of  thy  unremitted  ef* 
forts  after  higher  perfedion,  ihould  be  dearer  to 
thee  than  all  the  gifts  and  talents,  though  never  fo 
great,  for  which  thou  art  indebted  to  nature  or  early 
education.     The  teftimony  of  a  good  confdence^ 
founded  on  the  inward  fentiment  of  thy  integrity, 
and  the  recompenfe  of  thy  blamelefs  and  prudent 
conduct,  ihould  be  of  more  account  with  thee  than 
the  moft  flattering  approbation  and  the  loudeft  ap^ 
plaufe  of  men,  who  feldom  know  thee  thoroughly, 
and  ufually  judge  more  from  femblance  than  from 
reality.     The  eftecm  and  affefUon  fhewn  thee  on 
thy  own  account,  on  account  of  what  thou  a£hially 
art  and  doft,  which  is  beftowed  upon  thee  as  an  in- 
telligent  and  good  individual,  as  a  ufeful  member 
of  fociety,  ihould  be  of  far  more  worth  to  theetb^n 
the  profoundeft  marks  of  deference  paid  thee  cm 
account  of  thy  quaUty,  thy  oflJce,  or  thy  wealth. 
For  all  the  benefits  and  honours  that  accrue  to 
thee  rather  from  thyfelf  than  from  fortune,  thou 
canft  neither  obtain  nor  preferve  without  tl^  ufe  and 
application  of  thy  nobler  capacities  and  powers, 
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\rithout  becoming  aftually  wifer  and  better,  and 
more  perfe£l ;  and  this  wifdom,  this  moral  benefit, 
this  perfeftion,  remains  with  thee  for  ever,  abides 
by  thee  even  when  thou  haft  loft  all  thofe  outward 
endowments  and  privileges,  when  thou  pafleft  over 
into  a  ftate  wherein  they  will  no  longer  avail,  and 
ceafe  to  have  any  worth. 

Prefer  thirdly,  my  chriftian  brother,  who  wouldfl: . 
form  a  right  judgment  of  the  goods,  the  pleafures, 
.  the  advantages  of  this  life,  of  what  belongs  or  is 
deemed  to  belong  to  human  happinefs,  and  wouldii: 
chufe  from  amongft  thefe  things  like  a  wife  man, 
prefer  what  is  in  thy  power  to  thofe  things  which 
depend  not  on  thyfelf,  but  purely  on  outward  ciiv 
eumftances  and  accidental  caufes.  For  the  former 
thou  wilt  not  ftrive  in  vain ;  they  are  what  thou 
mayft  afTuredly,  thou  mayft  conftantly  have  and 
enjoy  :  whereas,  in  purfuit  of  the  latter,  thou  wilt 
frequently  throw  away  thy  time  and  diffipate  thy 
faculties,  and  wilt  never  be  fure  of  their  continue 
It  is  in  thy  power  to  maintain  the  command 
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over  thyfelf,  to  fhake  off  the  yoke  of  error,  of  pre. 
judice,  of  moral  fervitude  ;  but  it  depends  not  on 
thee  whether  thou  fhalt  riile  over  others,  or  be  ia 
fubferviency  to  them ;  whether  thou  Ihalt  fill  the 
poft  of  commander,  or  that  of  a  fubordinate.  It  is 
in  thy  power,  by  a  wife  and  chriftian  temper,  to 
acquire  the  bleffednefs  of  a  tranquil  and  contented 
heart ;  but  it  depends  not  on  thee  to  enjoy  the 
^dQwments  of  wealth,  of  might,   or  of  exalted 
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ilation,.    It  Is  in  thy  power  to  cultivate  thy  mmdy 
to  purify  and  to  improve  thy  heart ;  but  it  depends 
not  on  thee  to  render  thy  outward  circumilances 
as  fiouriihing  and  brilliant  as  thou  couldft  wifh.    It 
is  in  thy  power  honeflly  and  confcientiouily  to  do 
what  thy  ftation  and  calling  exaft ',  but  it  depends 
not  on  thee  to  effect  with  it  fo  much  good  about 
thee,  and  to  have  fo  much  influence  on  the  general 
weifare,  as  thou  fain  wouldft*    It  is  in  thy  power 
to  diftinguifh  thyfelf  above  others  by  integrity  and 
virtue ;  but  it  depends  not  always  on  thee  to  exalt 
thyfelf  over  them  by  extraordinary  talents  and  en- 
dowments, or  by  peculiar  merits.      It  is  in  thy 
power  to  enjoy  the  complacency  of  God,  thy  fove- 
reign  ruler  and  judge,  and  to  rejoice  in  his  favour ; 
but  it  depends  not  always  on  thee  to  obtain  the  ap- 
pbufe  of  thy  contemporaries,  or  to  fecure  the  &• 
vour  of  the  great  and  powerful  of  the  earth.     It  is 
m  thy  power  to  gain  the  love  of  thy  fellow-crea- 
tures by  gentlenefs,  by  kindnefs,  by  beneficence ; 
but  it  depends  not  on  thee  to  be  honoured^  ad- 
mired^ promoted  by  them,  or  even  to  be  efteemed 
and  rewarded  according  to  thy  defert.     It  is  finally 
in  thy  power  to  live  virtuoufly  and  pioufly,  and 
thus  to  prepare  thyfelf  for  a  fuperior  life ;  but  it 
depends  not  on  thee  to  perform  a  great  and  fhining 
part  on  the  theatre  of  this  life,  or  to  prolong  it  to 
die  extreme  point  of  the  age  of  man.     Wafte  not 
therefore  thy  time  and  thy  abilities  in  the  purfuit 
pf  goods,  of  emincncies,  of  pleafures,  that  depend 
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not  on  thee,  and  which  as  often  and  ftiil  oftenar 
fall  to  the  lot  of  thofe  who  have  never  fought  nor 
deferved  them,  than  of  fuch  as  have  earned  tbem^ 
and  to  whom  they  are  due :  but  apply  them  to 
what  is  in  thy  power ;  fo  wilt  thou  neva:  emplof 
them  in  vain,  and  thy  objed:,  thy  felicity,  will  ix^ 
fallibly  be  thy  reward. 

Prefer  fourthly,  if  thou  wouldft  judicioufly  de- 
termine between  the  bbgefts  that  relate  to  human 
happinefs,  or  are  reckoned  of  that  number,  prefer 
adivity  to  reft.  Reft,  inert  repofe,  is  properly 
defed,  properly  limitation,  properly  the  effe43:  and 
indication  of  imbecility.  A^Elivity  alone  is  life,  is 
enjoyment,  is  happinefs.  The  more  aftive  thou 
art,  and  the  more  prudent,  the  more  beneficial  thy 
aSivity  is ;  the  more  perfed,  the  more  godlike  art 
thou.  Wouldft  thou  then  triumph  in  exiftence, 
wouldft  thou  be  happy,  and  happy  in  an  eminent 
degree ;  never  purfue  reft  as  thy  obje^,  but  enjoy 
it  only  as  the  means  to  greater  activity ;  an<l  pre- 
fer always  that  which  proportionately  occupies  thy 
faculties,  and  which  promifcs  thee  recompenfe  and 
enjoyment  after  labour  and  toil,  to  that  which 
leaves  thy  powers  unemployed,  which  lulls  thee, 
into  floth,  and  promifes  thee  pleafure  or  benefit 
that  cofts  thee  nothing.  Think  therefore  for  thy- 
felf,  and  decline  no  pains  and  refearch,  rather 
than  let  others  think  for  thee,  and  leave  thee  no- 
thing to  do  but  fimply  to  acquiefce  in  their  opi- 
nions and  decifior^s.     Rather  labour  thyfelf,  and 
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by  labouring  exercife  thy  talents,  than  merely  W 
others  labour  for.  thee,  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labours  in  indolent  repofe.  Prefer  a  bufy  mode  of 
Iife>  an  office,  a  truft,  that  keeps  thy  mind  xit 
greater  adivity  and  leaves  thee  little  leifnre,  to  any 
other  mode  of  life,  to  any  other  charge  that  em- 
ploys thee  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  even  thou^ 
this  be  far  more  profitable  and  confiderable  than 
the  other.  Prize  the  pleafure  that  is  the  natural 
fruit  of  thy  reflection  and  induftry,  that  thou  haft 
purchafed  with  labour  and  toil,  in  the  fweat  of 
thy  browy  far  before  any  other  prefented  thee  by 
chance,  and  which  thou  mayft  fimply  enjoy,  mth- 
out  any  previous  preparation  and  any  defert  of  thy 
own.  The  former  will  render  thee  far  more  per- 
fect, far  more  contented  and  happy,  than  the  lat- 
ter; and  no  exertions,  no  pains  are  loft,  which 
conduce,  to  this  end ;  but  thou  wilt  find  it  gain, 
and  gain  ftill  abiding  with  thee,  when  the  languor  of 
inaftive  repofe,  and  its  furfeiting  enjoyment,  leaves 
thee  nothing  but  melancholy  refleftions  behind. 

Wouldft  thou  fifthly,  my  chriflian  brother, 
form  proper  efti mates  of  the  endowments,  the  pri- 
vileges, the  pleafures,  that  compofe  the  ingredients 
of  human  happinefs,  or  are  reputed  to  do  fo,  and 
wouldft  chufe  between  them  as  a  prudent  man ; 
prefer  the  intelle£tual  to  the  fenfual,  that  which 
renders  thy  fpirit  more  contented  and  perfed,  t6 
what  procures  thee  pleafure  and  delight  by  means 
of  thy  fenfes  alone,  or  promotes  thy  outward  wel- 
fare. 
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hre.  Animal  life,  health  and  vigour  of  body, 
abundance  of  earthly  goods^  are  undoubtedly  de- 
firable  ol^eds;  but  intellectual  life,  health  and 
Vigour  of  mind,  riches  in  knowledge, .  in  wi£dom 
and  virtue,  are  far,  far  more  defirable.  The  for- 
mer may  as  eaiily  become  prejudicial  as  profitable 
to  us;  may  as  probably  render  us  wretched  as 
happy,  and  a  choufand  accidents  may  deprive  us 
of  them ;  thefe  are  and  conftantly  remain  fubllan- 
tial  goods ;  can  never  be  pernicious  to  us ;  but 
render  us  continually  and  for  ever  happy«  The 
former  are  without  us,  belong  not  necefiarily  to 
ourfelves ;  are  only  conne^ed  with  us  for  a  longer 
or  a  ftiorter  time :  thefe  belong  effentially  to  the 
individual,  are  indiffolubly  connected  with  us,  aod 
fubfift  as  long  as  we  ourfelves  fubfift,  Nev£r 
hefitate  then  to  facrifice  the  health  of  thy  body  lo 
the  health  and  the  life  of  thy  foul,  the  riches  that 
confift  in  gold  and  filver  to  the  riches  of  v/iSdom 
and  virtue,  thy  outward  circumftances  to  thy  inward 
perfection,  if  thou  art  obliged  to  chufe  between 
them,  if  thou  canfl:  not  poflefs  and  preferve  them 
together.  The  former  are  only  the  occafions,  the 
means  of  happinefs  :  thefe  are  happinefs  itfelf.  Be- 
ware of  preferring  the  means  to  the  end,  or  of 
ftriving  as  earneftly  for  them  as  for  thefe*  Station, 
rank,  power  and  authority,  are  certainly  brilliant 
diftindtions ;  but  a  cultivated  underftanding,  (teady 
rectitude,  incorruptible  fidelity,  pious  chriftian  dif- 
politions,  a  pure  heart,  a  blamelefs,  beneficent  life, 

greater 
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greater  affimilarion  with  Jefus,  an  improvement  in 
godlike  qualities,  are  far,  far  more  valuable  dif' 
tin£bions»  The  former  belong  to  thy  outward  con-t 
dition,  and  change  immediately  with  it :  thefe  adorn 
thy  fpirir,  and  are  like  it  immortal,  Let  therefore 
iot  thofc,  but  thefe  be  the  ultimate  aim  of  thy  en- 
deavours and  defires.  Senfual  pleafures  are  un- 
doubtedly real  pleafures,  and  when  they  are  regu- 
lar and  harmlefs,  are  worthy  of  thy  wifhes  and  thy 
moderate  purfuit :  but  far  purer,  far  nobler  are  the 
pleafures  of  the  mind  and  the  heart ;  the  pleafures 
arifing  fi'om  the  knowledge  of  truth,  the  difchargeof 
our  duty,  beneficence  towards  our  brethren,  advance* 
ment  in  goodnefs,  communion  with  God  and  glad- 
nefs  in  him,  the  animating  profpeft  of  a  better  life. 
The  former  we  hold  in  common  with  the  beads  of 
the  field  ;  the  latter  conneft  us  with  fuperior  intelli- 
gences, with  the  ^eity  himfelf.  Thofe  frequently 
leave  furfeit,  difguft  and  pain  behind  them  ;  thefe 
are  as  beneficial  as  innocent,  and  never  lofe  of  their 
value  nor  their  fweets.  Therefore  let  the  former 
not  hinder  thee  in  the  acquifition  and  enjoyment 
of  the  latter ;  let  not  fenfuality,  but  reafon,  be  thy 
guide  in  the  feleftion  of  thy  pleafures ;  prize  that 
which  fatisfies  and  cheers  thy  mind  and  thy  heart 
far  above  all  that  flatters  thy  fenfes  j  and  make  no' 
hefitation  to  offer  up  thefe  when  thou  canft  not  en- 
joy them  both.  So  wilt  thou  prefer  reality  to  ap- 
pearance, the  effential  to  the  agreeable,  and  fix  thy 
happinels  on  a  folid  bafis* 

To 
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To  conclude,  wouldft  thou  rightly  apppretiate 
the  privileges,  the  pleafures  that  relate  to  human 
happinefs,  and  difcreetly  chufe  between  them,  in 
cafes  where  they  cannot  fubtift .  together ;    prefer 
the  durable  to  the  tranfient,  the  eternal  to  the 
temporal.    Thou  wiftieft,  not  merely  for  a  few  days 
or  years,  thou  wilheft  to  be  happy  for  ever.     Seek 
therefore  thy  happmefs,  not  in  what  lafts  only  for 
a  few  days  or  years,  and  then  vanifhes  away  ;  feek 
it  principally  in  fuch  objeds  as  are  unfading  and 
eternal*     All  outward  things,  that  now  profper, 
pleafe,  deUght  thee,  are  tranfitory,   are  of  fliort 
duration ;  only  thy  inward  perfedion,  the  perfec- 
tion of  thy  fpirit,  remains  foj  even    What  is  more 
uncertain  than  the  pofleffion  of  riches  ?    What 
more  tranfient  than  earthly  elevation,    than  the 
refpe6t  and  the  honour  of  men  ?    What  is  more 
deceitful  than  their  favour  ?    What  more  fleeting 
and  vain    than  fenfual  pleafure  ?      What  more 
perifliable  than  health  and  flrength,  than  life  itfelf  i 
To  what  accidents,  what  changes  and  revolutions^ 
are  all  thefe  privileges  and  pofleflions  liable  ?    Who 
can  confide  in  them  but  for  a  ye^,  but  for  a  day, 
but  for  an  hour,   with  perfed  aflurance?    And 
how  inevitable  is  -fooner  or  later  their  total  lofs ! 
Nothing  of  all  thefe  will  remain  with  thee  in  death 
and  in  the  grave ;  nothing  of  all  thefe  will  accom* 
pany  thee  into  eternity ;  nothing  of  all  thefe  will 
retain  even  the  fmalleft  value  in  that  better  world 
to  which  thou  art  haftening !    No,  thither  thou 
voi^  II.  00  ^  wilt 
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wilt  be  only  attended  by  thy  intelledual  diftmc- 
tions,  thy  good  difpofitions  and  a£Hons ;  there  no- 
thing will  avail  thee  except  wifdom,  virtue,  integri- 
ty, a  found  imderftanding,  a  well  regulated  hearty 
a  happy  alacrity  in  the  exercife  of  juftice  and 
mercy*     Thefe  alone  are  lading  privileges  and  en- 
dowments ;  privileges  and  endowments  that  are  not 
fubjed  to  the  viciilitudes  of  things,  which  neither 
death  nor  the  gra,ve  can  ravifli  from  thee.    If  thou 
learn  here  to  think  reafonably  and  nobly ;  if  thou 
learn  here  to  govern  thyfelf,.  to  conquer  rhy  lufts  j 
if  thou  learn  here  to  ufe  all  thy  faculties  and  capa- 
cities according  to  his  will  who  gave  them  to  thee, 
and  to  the  good  of  thy  brother ;  if  thou  learn  to 
love  God  above  all  things,  and  thy  neighbour  as 
thyfelf ;   if  thou  acquire  here  an  unwearied,    e£< 
fedive  inclination  to  all  that  is  right  and  good,  to 
all  that  is  beautiful  and  great ;  if  thou,  make  at 
prefent  the  difchargie  of  thy  duty  thy  joy,  and  be- 
neficence thy  pleafure :  then  art  thou  baj^,  and 
wilt  remain  fo  for  ever,  even  though  thou  art  nd« 
ther  rich  nor  great,  nor  powerful  nor  healthy,  nor 
vigorous,  nor  of  long  Hfe,     Oh  never  fiwget  thei^ 
that  all  vifible  things,  however  brilliant  and  fcapti« 
vating,  are  tranfient,  and  only  rettiaitt  for  a  little 
while  ;  but  that  thy  mind  is  immortal,  that- thy  fo« 
ture  appointment  is  great,  that  this  life  i&  only  a 
preparation  for  a  higher,    and  that  there£3re^  in 
regard  to  thy  real  felicity,  thy  whoie  concera  is 
this,  that  thou  advance  the  pelfe^Uon  of  thy  mind^ 

anfwer 
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anfwer  to  thy  grand  appointment,  and  render  thy- 
felf  capable  and  worthy  of  thy  fuperior  life. 

And  thefe,  my  pious  hearers,  are  the  decifive 
reafons,  thefe  the  rules  that  (hould  guide  us  in  our 
judgment  and  our  efefdoii  of  the  f^jeSs  which  re- 
late to  human  happinefs,  or  are  fo  reputed,  and 
will  certainly  guide  us  aright.  If  with  regard  to  all 
the  goods,  the  affairs,  the  privileges,  the  pleafures 
and  fatisfa£tions  of  this  life,  we  prefer  the  neceflary 
to  th^  merely  convenient  and  agreeable,  what  we 
acquire  by  refledion  and  (kill  to  what  accident  and 
fortune  beftow,  what  is  in  our  power  to  what  doe^ 
not  depend  upon  us ;  if  we  prefer  adivity  to  reft^ 
the  fpiritual  to  the  fenlible,  the  lafting  ta  the  tran^f 
lient  and  eternals  to  -  temporals :  th^a  (hall  wq 
make  no  ftep  in  vain  on  the  path  that  leads  to  hap« 
fmdky  and  as  certainly  lay  our  hand  OQ  tb«  glp« 
lious  prize,  as  we  purfue  that  path* 


•  a  i| 


iERMON  XUX< 


The  Vanity  of  all  earthly  Things, 


^  OD,  inexhauftiWe  fountain  of  beings  of  fifc, 
of  happinefs,  thee  we  adore  in  the  profound^* 
eft  humility  as  the  Eternal  and  Immutable ;  and 
the  thought  of  thee,  our  creator  and  father,  pre- 
vents us,  even  under  the  deepeft  convi&ion  of  our 
vanity  and  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things,  from 
being  fpiritlefs  and  dejefted.  Tes,  we  feel  that  we 
are  extremely  feeble  and  fhdl,  and  that  all  that  fur* 
rounds  us,  is  as  weak  and  tranfitory  as  ourfelves. 
By  every  day  that  we  pafs  we  approach  nearer  the 
term  of  our  courfe,  and  with  it  the  moment,  when 
every  vifible  objeft  vaniihes  from  our  view  and 
finks  into  night.  Though  here  thou  conferreft  on 
us  many  bleflings,  many  fatisfiaftions  and  pleafures  i 
yet  their  tenure  is  extremely  precarious,  *their  en* 
joymeni  is  but  of  fliort  duration.  Nothing  could 
foothe  us  amidft  this  manifold  viciffitude,  nothing 
fatisfy  our  minds  ever  panting  after  happiilefs,  were 
we  unacquainted  with  thee  and  thy  gracious  difpo* 

iirigns 
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fitions  towards  us,  did  we  not  believe  and  know 
that  thou  art  goodnefs  and  love  from  everlafting  to 
everlafting.  Yes,  in  this  fentiment  we  have  a  firm, 
immovable  ground  of  ferenity  and  content.  By 
thee  we  are,  by  thee  we  fubQft,  bj  thee  we  already 
enjoy  innumerable  benefits,  and  by  thee  we  may 
hope  to  continue  eternally  and  to  be  eternally 
happy.  Oh  might  this  grand,  this  bleffed  fenti- 
ment be  conftantly  prefeat  to  us  j  might  it  be  our 
guide,  our  inilru£tor,  our  comforter  on  every  patb 
of  our  lives  !  How  jufUy  (hould  we  then  judge  of 
all  things,  how  wifely  ufe  all  things,  how  fafely 
and  confidently  proceed  to  the  proper  end  of  ouir 
being!  Oh  teach  us  then  to  hold  the  things  .of 
this  world  for  what  they  are,  to  moderate  our 
wiihes  an4  defires  in  regard  to  them,  and  :to  look 
more  at  the  invifible  than  at  the  vifible.  •  Qlefs.  like- 
wife  to  the  promotion  of  the£e  views  the  meditations 
^e  are  now  about  to  begin.  Lead  us  to  know  the 
truth,  and  by  the  knowledge  of  it  to  beponie  wife 
and  blefled.  We  implore  it  of  thee  with  filial  con- 
fidence,  as  the  votaries  of  Jefus ;  and  f epofing»  a 
Arm  £sdth  in  his  promifes,  further  addrefs  thee, 
faying  :  Our  father,  &c« 


•  •  3 
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ECCLES.  i.   1. 


Vanity  of  vanities*  faith  the  preacher,  vanity  of  vanities^  all 

is  yanity. 

COME  mfth$  there  Jire  which  every  one  allows  to 

be  not  tiitfrt  certain  t!han  important :  and  yet,  m 

It^M  of  woft  men,  are  ^  barren  and  inert  as  though 

they  ttsla^eid  to  inflgnificant  triftes,  and  were  ex- 

mmely  doub^l.    Nor  ought  we  to  be  furprifed  at 

this,  ))ioti6  heafrers.      Man,  corrupted  man,  is  a 

or^tur^  feldom  confident  with  hinifelf,  and  whofe 

knowkfdge  and  aftions  are  but  too  often  at  variance. 

WhejEkre  does  ¥his  arife  ?    Tie  Rands  (HH  at  genf  nl 

tonoi^tions^  whidi,  becaiife  they  are  general,  aflfeft 

^hltti  tw  little,  or  even  not  at  all.     He  lofes  himfelf 

^a^idft  the  ptD^igious  tmiltitude  of  the   particular 

dbjd^  to  which -they  relate.    He  gives  hhnfelf  no 

iconcem' about  the  particular  relation  every  trmhiias 

^h  f&tti  and  h]6  'morcU  ilate,  knowing  beforehand 

thsit  fetch  inv^ftigations  muft  end  in  his  humiliation, 

his  confufion,  his  embarraflment,  his  difquietudie. 

—  Who  doubts,  (that  I  may  illuftrate  what  I  ad* 

vance  by  a  familiar  example),  who  doubts  for  a 

moment  about  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things? 

Who  does  not  believe  that  our  lives  are  precarious 

and  ihort ;  that  all  the  privileges,  endowments  and 

pleafures  of  the  earth,  are  frail  and  tranfient ;  and 

that 
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that  at  length  the  figure  of  this  world  pafles  away  ? 
But,  does  the  affent  we  give  to  thefe  truths  produce 
the  fruits  of  virtue  and  piety  it  is  fo  naturally  adapt- 
ed  to  bring  forth  ?  Does  it  render  mankind  in  ge- 
neral bumble,  and  heavenly  minded  ?  Does  it  mo- 
derate their  attachment  and  love  to  that  which  is 
vifible  and  tranfitory  ?  Does  it  teach  them  to  make 
a  faithful  and  confcientious  ufe  of  the  advantages 
which  God  has  given  them,  and  of  the  invaluable 
time  he  affords  them  ?  Does  it  infpire  them  with  a 
true  zeal  in  providing  for  futurity,  and  induce  them 
Co  prepare  for  that  never-ending  life,  to  which  they 
are  every  hour,  every  moment  approaching  ?  Does 
'  it  move  them  to  hold  fuch  a  condud  as  becomes  the 
cidzens  of  heaven  and  the  candidates  for  a  blefled 

« 

immortality  ?  No,  woeful  experience  fhews  us  the 
contrary.  Thefe  truths  are  perhaps  fufSdently  be- 
lieved ;  but  they  are  not  thought  upon  with  ftedfaft- 
nefs  and  frequency  enough  ;  they  are  too  foon  loft 
fight  of ;  they  are  fomedmes  purpofely  baniihed 
fi  om  the  mind ;  at  lead,  we  do  not  often  with  fufii- 
cient  attention  and  impartiality  turn  the  intelledual 
eye  inward,  fix  our  refie£tions  onourfelves  and  our 
condud :  and  hence  it  arifes,  that  we  feel  not  their 
lalutary  influence.  —  I  conceive  it  therefore  my  du- 
ty, pious  hearers,  to  admonifli  you  and  myfelf  of 
thefe  truths ;  and  to  devote  the  prefent  moments  to 
the  fubjed  of  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things.  May 
thefe  tneditations  make  a  deep  and  lading  impref- 
fioA  on  our  hearts  ;  may  they  flkve  a  bleifed  influ- 

G  G  4  ence 
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ence  on  the  whole  of  our  future  conduA,  and  ren- 
der us  wife  to  everlafting  happinefs ! 

Tou  know  who  was  the  author  of  this  juft  and 
well  known  fentence  which  we  have  taken  For  our 
text ;  and  when  you  confider  the  principal  circum- 
ftances  of  his  life,  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  you  to 
perceive  that  his  judgment  in  this  matter  ought  to 
have  great  weight ;  as  it  is  grounded  on  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  earthly  things,  and  a  long  experience 
of  their  agreeablenefs,  on  one  fide ;  and  of  their  in- 
fufficiency  and  emptinefs  on  the  other.  Were  it 
fome  gloomy  moralift,  fome  anchorite,  or  miCin- 
thropifl:,  who,  deftitute  of  all  the  conveniences  of 
life,  from  his  difmal  folitude,  furrounded  by  the 
fhades  of  deaths  called  out  to  you,  that  all  was  va- 
nity ;  you  would  probably  vouchfafe  no  attention 
to  his  voice*  His  teflimony  would  make  little  im- 
preflion  on  you*  You  would  be  more  difpofed  to 
pity  him,  than  to  fubmit  to  his  precepts,  and  take 
his  word  in  fuch  a  matter  as  this.  You  would  pro- 
nounce him  incompetent  to  decide  on  the  value  of 
things,  which  perhaps  be  had  never  feen,  had  never 
poflfeiTed,  had  never  enjoyed ;  and  which  he  only 
reviled,  as  you  might  imagine,  becaufe  he  was 
obliged  to  forego  them.  Is  not  this  very  often  the 
precipitate  and  partial  judgment  you  pafs  on  the  ad- 
monitions of  your  teachers,  and  by  which  you  not 
imfrequently  deftroy  their  eflfed  ?  When  we  repre- 
fent  to  you  all  that  is  terreftrial  and  vifible  as  empty 
and  vain ;  when  ^e  difcourfe  to  you  of  the  honours, 

of 
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of  the  pofleilions,  of  the  joys  of  this  worid,  as  of 
things  that  4.eferve  but  fmall  eftimation  and  attach- 
ment ;  when  we  maintain  that  the  poiTeffion  and  en- 
joyment of  fuch  things  can  procure  no  real  happi- 
nefe  to  a  rational  and  immortal  creature ;  when  we 
tell  you^  that  we  are  here  upon  earth  in  a  ftate  of 
exercife  and  difcipline,  and  that  this  is  not  the  place 
of  our  deftination  ;  when  we  eichort  you  principal- 
ly to  afpire  after  what  is  heavenly  and  eternal,  and  to 
provide  for  futurity ;  with  how  many  perfons  do 
thefe  declarations  and  admonitions  lofe  all  their 
weighty  becaufe  they  imagine,  and  that  frequently 
without  the  flighteft  foundation,  that  it  is  in  a  man- 
ner from  conilraint,  and  more  from  duty  than  from 
convi£Hon,  that  we  fo  judge  and  difcourfe ;  and 
that  we  probably  ihould  foon  change  our  language, 
were  we  thrown  into  another  way  of  life,  or  if  we 
were  placed  in  different,  and,  according  to  the  ge- 
neral opinion,  more  fortunat<3  circumftances  1  I 
will  not  now  examine  the  weaknefs  and  infufEciency 
of  thefe  fubterfuges  andevafions;  I  will  not  lay, 
that  truth,  virtue  and  religion,  always  remain  truth, 
virtue  and  religion  ;  and  that  they  therefore  always 
as  fuch  deferve  our  efteem,  our  obedience,  our  fub- 
miflion,  let  their  teachers  and  defenders  condud: 
thcmfelves  as  they  will.  I  (hall  at  prefent  only  ap- 
peal to  the  expreffion  of  the  author  of  our  text, 
againft  whofe  teftimony  no  one,  not  even  the  cor- 
rupteft  of  the  worldly-minded,  can  bring  any  fpe- 
cious  accufation  either  of  ignorance  or  partiality. 

It 
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It  18  Solomon  who  makes  his  appearance  as  tbe 
teacher  of  the  human  race,  calling  out  to  deluded 
mortals,  *'  It  is  all  vanity,  it  is  all  vanity  !**  And 
who  was  this  Solomon  ?  Was  he  fome  unfortunate 
prince,  who  encountered  infuperable  difficulties  in 
whatever  he  undertook ;  who  was  hated  of  his  fub- 
}e£ts,  haraffed  and  perfecuted  by  his  neighbours ; 
who,  by  a  long  feries  of  difappointments,  had  loft 
all  heart  and  tafte  for  every  beautiful  and  charming 
objeft  of  the  earth ;  or  who  knew  not  the  more  re* 
fined  and  nobler  fatisfa£lions  of  life  ?  No.  He  was, 
as  hiftory  informs  us,  the  wifeft  and  tbe  happieft 
monarch  of  his  times.  Beloved  of  his  fubjeds, 
feared  by  his  neighbours,  refpefted  by  remoter  na- 
tions, he  enjoyed  a  flourifliing  and  uninterrupted 
profperity.  The  mod  extenfive  and  uncommon 
knowledge  adorned  bis  miud  ;  and  his  power  left 
him  in  want  of  no  refource  for  executing  and  ex- 
tending his  views,  and  for  fatisfying  his  defires,  if 
they  were  to  be  fatisfied.  The  fplendour  and  mag- 
nificence of  his  court,  the  exuberance  of  his  trea* 
fures,  and  the  wifdom  he  difplayed  in  his  actions 
and  difcourfes,  made  his  very  name  renowned  in 
foreign  lands.  ^'  His  wifdom,  as  the  fcripture 
fpeaks,  excelled  the  wifdom  of  all  the  children  of 
the  eaft  country,  and  all  the  wifdom  of  Egypt. 
Nay,  he  was  wifer  than  all  men.**  With  thefe  ad* 
vantages  he  poffefled  whatever  can  flatter  the  fenfes, 
all  that  his  heart  could  defire  to  fatiate  him  with  a 
fuperfluity  of  joy.     To  him  no  kind  of  pleafure  was 

unknown; 
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unknown ;  and  his  days  were  fpent  in  jollity  and 
mirth.    Hear  how  he  exprefles  himfelf  on  thisfub- 
jtQiz  '^linade  me  gr^t  works;   I  builded  me 
houfes ;  I  planted  me  vineyards  }  I  made  me  ga]> 
<lens  and  orchards,  and  planted  trees  in  them  of  all 
iLinds  of  fruits.    I  made  me  pools  of  water,  to  water 
therewith  the  wood  that  bringeth  forth  trees  :  I  got 
me  fervants  and  maidens,  and  had  fervants  born  in 
my  houfe  ;  alfo  I  had  great  pofleffions  of  great  and 
fmall  cattle,  above  all  that  were  in  Jei'n&lem  before 
me :  I  gathered  me  alfo  filver  and  gold,  and  the  pe- 
culiar treafure  of  kings  and  of  the  provinces :  I  got 
me  men  fingers  and  women  fingers,  and  the  delights 
of  the  fens  of  men.  «—  And  whatfoever  mine  ^  eyes 
defired  I  kept  not  from  them  ;  I  withheld  not  my 
heart  from  any  joy.''    But  hear  likewife  what  judg^ 
ment  he  pafles  upon  all  this :    ^'  Then  I  looked  on 
all  the  works  that  my  hands  had  wrought,  and  on 
the  labour  that  I  had  laboured  to  do  ;  and  behold 
all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  fpirit,  and  there  was 
no  profit  under  the  fun.''     This  is  what  he  alfo  af- 
firms in  our  text,  and  indeed  throughout  the  whole 
book  from  whence  it  is  taken.     Ye  who   love  the 
world  and  what  is  in  the  world,  more  than  God, 
who  place  your  higheft  felicity  in  the  pofTeflion  and 
enjoyment  of  ^earthly  things,  and  feek  your  entire 
fatis£t£Hon  in  them,  what  have  ye  to  offer  againll 
fuch  teftimony  as  this  ?  with  what  arguments  can 
you  invalidate  it  ?  how  can  you  palliate  and  juftify 
your  folly  ?    Is  it  not  of  a  tendency  to  make  the 
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deq>efl:  impreffion  upon  you ;  is  it  not  calculated  t4 
rouze  you  from  your  carnal  lethargy^  and  bring 
you  to  refledtion,  when  you  hear  fo  wife,  fo  power- 
ful and  profperous  a  monarch;  when  you  hear 
the  acutefl:  judge,  the  mod  tranquil  pofleflbr  of 
whatever  is  beautiful  and  charming  that  the  earth 
contains,  declare,  '^  that  all  is  vanity ;  that  all  is 
vanity  ?  ** 

Yet  his  evidence,  ftrong  and  incontrovertible  as 
it  is,  is  not  the  only,  is  not  the  firmeft  foundadon 
on  which  the  truth  of  this  pofidon  reds.  The  very 
nature  of  the  thing,  the  conftant  and  unvarying 
experience  of  all  mankind  and  of  all  ages,  our  own 
fenfations,  and  the  tefUmony  of  our  hearts,  fet  it 
beyond  a  doubt.  We  need  only  fix  a  keen  and 
fleady  look  on  the  conftitution  and  fettlement  of 
the  obje&a.  before  us  ;  we  need  only  compare  them 
together  on  their  different  fides  ;  we  have  only  to 
aik  ourfelves  how  far  they  make  us  happy,  for 
acquiring  a  thorough  conviftioh  of  the  juftice  of 
Solomon's  afiertion.  Riches  and  honours,  the 
pleafures  of  fenfe,  wifdom  and  knowledge,  life 
itfelf,  all  is  vanity.  That  is,  all  thefe  poflef&ons 
are  fiecting  and  inconftant ;  they  iaft  but  a  fhort 
time ;  they  are  not  capable  of  fatisfying  the  human 
heart,  of  coming  up  to  its  defires,  and  of  procur- 
ing it  a  real  and  durable  felicity.  Let  us  examine 
them  fomewhat  more  particularly  apart. 

The  greateft  riches  are  vain.    I  will  not  here  take 
notice  how  much  labour  and  toil,  bow  many  ileep- 
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lefs  nights,  how  many  bafe  and  fervile  actions,  how 
many  abnegations  of  the  moft  innocent  pleafurei^ 
it  cofts  the  generality  of  mankind,  to  acquire  a  fu« 
perfluity.     I  will  not  remark  what  a  confiderable 
portion  of  their  life  i?  fpent  before  they  have  reach- 
ed their  aim,  how  often  they  laviih  their  abilities  in 
vain,  and  how  often  they  mifs  of  the  goal  towards 
which  they  run  with  the  moft  anxious  folicitude. 
We  will  allow  that  they  have  furmounted  all  thefe 
difficulties,  and  that  they  are  in  aftual  poffeflion  of 
the  greateft  treafures.     What  fort  of  treafures  are 
they  ?    Are  they  not,  in  their  very  nature,  fleetinjj 
and  inconftant?     Are  they  not  treafures  which 
moth  and  ruft  corrupt,  which  thieves  break  in  to 
fteal  ?     Are  they  not  treafures  which,  as  the  faga- 
dous  monarch  obferves,   often  make   themfelves 
wings,  and  quickly  leave  their  poffeflbr  ?     May  not 
a  man' be  deprived  of  them  by  a  thoufand  difaftrous^ 
events,  which  he  is  neither  able  to  forefee  nor  pre- 
vent ;  may  he  not,  Vvhen  he  is  leaft  aware  of  it,  be 
plunged  from  the  height  of  opulence  down  to  the 
depths  of  poverty  and  indigence ;  and  is  he  ever  per- 
fedlly  fure  that  this  will  not  happen  ?  And  will  thefe 
treafures  follow  him  into  the  other  world  ?    Muft 
he  not  at  his  death  forfake  them  for  ever  ?     As  he 
Came  naked  into  the  world,  is  it  not  certain  that  he 
can  carry  nothing  out  ?     Can  thefe  things  fatisfy 
their  poffeflbr,  be  they  of  long  or  of  fhort  duration  ? 
Can  they  make  him  truly  happy  ?     Does  not  con- 
ftant  experience  convince  us,  that  the  thirft  of  gold 
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and  filver  is  always  increafing  in  violence,  and  diat 
it  is  never  to  be  allayed ;  that  **  be  who  loveth 
filver  ihall  not  be  iatisfied  with  filrefy  nor  he  that 
loveth  abundance  with  increafe  ?'^  —  Or  can  thefe 
pofieilions  afiuage  our  pains  ?    Can  they  give  ua 
health  and  ftrength  \(^en  we  lie  languifhiBg  in  dif- 
eafe  ?     Can  they  heal  our  fpirit  when  it  is  wound* 
edy  or  remove  cares  and  difquietude  from  our 
hearts  ?    Can  they  recover  the  Io(s  of  a  darling 
^oufe,  an  only  fon,  or  a  trufty  friend  I    Can  they 
flueld  us  from  the  terrors  of  death  ?    Muft  they 
not  rather  make  the  fight  of  the  grave  more  hide* 
ous  to  us  than  it  is  in  itfelf  ?    How  true  it  is,  ia 
all  thefe  refpeds,  that  a  man's  life  confiileth  not  ia 
the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  pofleflech ! 

But  perhaps  the  honour  of  this  world  is  lefe  vain 
than  riches  ?  Perhaps  that  may  be  more  adapted 
to  procure  us  an  efiential  and  lading  felicity  than 
they  ?  How  egregioufly,  my  friends,  fliould  WQ 
err,  were  we  to  pay  the  flighteft  attention  to  this 
fuppofition !  Wherein  then  confifts  the  honour 
of  this  world  ?  In  the  favourable  opinions  which 
other  men  form  of  our  advantages,  of  our  talents 
and  acquirements,  of  our  virtues  and  merits.  And 
on  what  are  thefe  opinions  founded  ?  But  feldom 
are  they  the  refult  of  mature  and  impartial  confi« 
deration,  a  true  knowledge  of  our  chara&er  and 
condud,  an  undiflembled  efteem  for  the  worth  and 
virtues  we  poflefs.  They  are  founded  in  general 
on  an  outward  appearance,  which  vaniihes  away 
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on  a  ckxfer  infpeftioiiy  or  upon  feme  fortunate  inci* 
d^it,  or  on  mean  felf-intereft>  or  on  wifehood  and 
deceit.  One  will  honour  us,  that  we  may  do  ho- 
nour to  him  in  return.  Another  wiU  praife  our 
accompliihments,  that  he  may  acquire  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  difcerner  and  a  patron  of  merit. 
A  man  will  applaud  virtue  in  others,  that  he  may 
conceal  the  want  of  it  in  himlelf,  and  that  he  may 
be  reputed  among  the  number  of  her  friends.  We 
are  ohm,  times  flattered  for  the  fake  of  gaining 
our  bstoxo'f  our  ailiftance,  our  fupport,  or  for 
more  effe&ually  doing  us  an  injury.  And  who  are 
they  whofe  approbation  and  applaufe  compofe  what 
is  ufaally  called  the  honour  of  the  world  ?  They 
are  for  the  mod  part  men  that  are  deftitute  of  all 
refpe£lable  and  praife-worthy  qualities  tbemfelves  ; 
who  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  guided  by  their  fan- 
cies, their  paHions,  their  fears  and  their  hopes; 
with  whom  prejudice  and  caprice  do  the  office 
of  principles;  who  trufl:  to  every  ambiguous  or 
doubtful  report,  and  never  afford  it  their  invefti^ 
gation ;  who  frequently  know  not  what  is  either 
truly  great,  or  honourable,  or  noble ;  and  there- 
fore, according  to  the  expreffion  of  the  prophet, 
call  tight  darknefs,  and  darknefs  light.  They  are 
men  ^ho,  for  the  mod  part,  only  pronounce  on 
the  generality  of  adions  according  to  their  faccefs^ 
without  attending  to  the  motives  and  the  intentions 
9f  them ;  who  admire  and  revere  whatever  is  un- 
common;^ whatever  makes  noife  and  parade,  but 
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difregard  unoftentatious  virtue,  and  value  not  the 
truly  great  adions  which  the  wife  and  good  man 
performs  in  the  noifelefs  tenor  of  his  life.  What 
then  is  more  fickle  and  inconftant  than  the  judg- 
ment of  mankind  ?  How  fmall  a  matter  is  neceT* 
lary  for  making  you  forfdt  their  favour  ?  How 
often  does  it  happen  that  they  diilike,  rejed,  inK\ 
dervalue,  and  condemn  to-day,  the  very  things 
they  yefterday  approved  and  extolled  ?  Is  not 
hiftory  full  of  examples  of  fuch  perfons  as  have 
been  for  fome  time  the  darlings  of  the  people,  and 
on  a  fudden  have  become  the  objeds  of  thdr  bit- 
tered  hatred  and  mod  impbcable  fury  ?  Shall  then 
the  honour  and  applaufe  of  this  world,  which  com- 
monly reds  upon  fo  infecure  a  foundation,  which 
is  diftributed  by  fuch  partial  judges,  which  is  b 
eafily  loft  and  turned  into  difgrace,  which  procures 
us  no  eflential  advantage,  which  ordinarily,  on  the 
contrary,  poifons  our  hearts,  and  renders  us  infen- 
fible  to  the  infinitely  more  precious  approbation  of 
God  and  our  confcience,  puffs  us  up  virith  a  ridicu- 
lous and  culpable  pride,  which  at  length  muft  fade 
and  be  buried  with  us  in  the  grave,  can  it  fatisfy  our 
minds,  and  procure  us  a  real  and  permanent  felici- 
ty ?  Can  it  be  anything  but  £ancy,  foUy  and  vanity  ? 
And  muft  we  not  pronounce  the  fame  of  fenfual 
pleafures,  which  fuch  numbers  of  deluded  mortab 
take  for  their  greateft  comforts  ?  How  vain,  how  "^ 
fleeting,  how  inftantaneous  are  they !  The  mo- 
ment we  begin  to  enjoy  them  they  elude  our  grafp ; 
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they  die,  as  it  were,  in  their  birth;  and  nevet 
anfwer  the  expedation  of  him  that  purfues  them. 
We  look  towards  them  with  the  utmoft  avidity,  we 
feek  them  with  painful  anxiety,  we  promife  our* 
felves  the  nioft  ravifliing  joy  in  their  pofleflion,  and 
efteem  ourfelves  happy  in  the  profped;  but  no 
fooner  is  our  defire  afTuaged  than  we  find  ourfelves 
cheated ;  we  awake,  and  the  fhadowy  vifion,  that 
delighted  us  in  our  dream,  is  gone ;  our  rapture  is 
turned  into  fatiety,  loathing,  dlfquietude ;  very  often 
giving  place  to  the  deepeft  confufion,  the  mod  pun-' 
gent  forrow,  and  the  (harped  flings  of  confdence. 
The  mofl  exquifite  fenfual  delights  by  repeated 
enjoyment  lofe  their  charms ;  and  the  contrafled 
circle  of  worldly  joys  is  fo  foon  run  through,  that 
no  diverfification  is  able  to  compenfate  their  in- 
herent defeds.  Our  fenfes  become  enfeebled  by 
degrees,  our  powers  exhaufled,  our  pafHons  lefs 
aftive,  and  what  caufed  us  at  firil  the  mofl  delight- 
ful fenfations,  becomes  prefently  indifferent  to  us^ 
or  even  utterly  irkfome.  We  all  find  ourfelves 
obliged,  fooner  or  later,  to  "  fay  of  laughter,  it  is 
mad;  and  of  mirth,  what  doth  it?"  But  can 
pleafures  of  fuch  a  nature  fatisfy  our  foul  ?  Can 
they  fuffice  our  capacious  defires  which  expand  to 
infinity  ?  Can  we,  without  a  fet  determination  of 
deceiving  ourfelves,  feek  in  them  a  true,  a  durable 
happinefs,  a  happinefs  fuited  to  our  capacities? 
Ye  who  follow  your  depraved  inclinations,  and  lead 
an  entirely  fenfual  life,  we  appeal  to  your  own  ex- 
voL«  II.  H  H  perience* 
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perience.  Can  you  deny  it,  that  the  pleafures  yotf 
fo  eagerly  purfue  very  often  deceive  you,  that  they 
very  often  border  on  dilTatisfai^on,  and  that  it 
commonly  follows  them  clofe  behind  ?  Can  you 
deny  it,  that  you  frequently  feel  a  fecret  remorfe 
difturbing  you  in  the  niidil:  of  your  delights,  and 
embittering  their  enjoyment ;  and  that  your  heart, 
amidfl:  all  the  pleafures  and  charms  this  earth  can 
afford  you,  remains  empty  and  unlatisfied  ?  And, 
if  you  cannot  deny  this,  you  confefs  that  all  fenfiial 
pleafures  are  vain,  and  incapable  of  procuring  a 
folid  felicity  to  man. 

But  may  not  the  pleafures  of  the  mind,  winch 
promife  human  wifdom  and  knowledge  tt>  thdr  to- 
fiiries,  be  exempt  from  thefe  defeds,  may  not  they 
be  adapted  to  procure  us  what  the  others  are  un- 
able to  bedow  ?  No,  my  friends,  they  are  like- 
wife  vain  >  ^^  In  much  wifdom  is  much  grief,"  £iys 
the  preacher,  ^^  and  he  that  incrcafeth  knowledge, 
increafeth  forrow/'  And  indeed,  when  we  conli- 
der  how  much  time  and  toil,  how  much  refledion, 
how  much  difficult,  and  fometimes  unplealant  iiw 
vedigation,  are  neceilary  to  acquire  what  is  called* 
wifdom  and  knowledge  ;  and  how  little  we  obtain 
by  the  moil  unremitted  application,  and  the  molt 
ftrenuous  efforts,  how  (hort  we  fall  of  our  deOgns^r 
after  the  exertion  of  all  our  powers ;  and  what  a 
ta(k  it  is  to  diflinguifli  ourfelves  by  difcoveries  \xa^ 
poitmt  and  ufeful  to  human  fociety,  difcoveriei 
that  tend  to  its  real  improvement,,  from  the  great 
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multitude  of  fuch  as  are  called  the.  mfe  and  learn* 
ed;  when  we  reflefl:  how  many  infurmountable 
difficulties  and  obftacles,  how  many  enemies  and 
dangers  we  meet  with  on  the  way  that  leads  to 
truth,  how  often  our  underftanding  deceives  us^ 
obicared  by  prejudice,  or  blinded  by  paffion,  how 
apt  we  are  to  take  fpecious  appearance  for  reality^ 
how  often  one  fingle  ray  of  light  points  out  to  us 
the  vanity  of  what  we  have  been  labouring  upon  for 
feveral  years,  and  reprefents  the  moft  ingenious 
fyftem,  which  we  held  to  Ije  immoveable,  as  hav- 
ing no  foundation  at  all  but  in  the  flimzy  materiab 
of  our  own  imagination;  when  we  confider  the 
infirmity  of  our  reafon,  the  (hortnefs  of  our  view, 
and  to  what  narrow  limits  all  our  faculties  are  cir- 
cumfcribed,  how  imperfed  and  infigf^ihcant  is  hu- 
man knowledge,  in  comparifon  of  what  we  do  not, 
and  of  what  we  cannot  know,  and  how  obfcurey 
how  vague,  how  doubtful  and  incomplete  the  moft 
of  our  conceptions  are';  when  we  in  Ihort  obfen^e 
that  the  wifeft  of  mortals  are  moft  fenftble  of  their 
weaknefs,  and  moft  clearly  perceive  the  fcantinefs 
of  their  perceptions,  that  neW<iepths  are  continually 
opening  before  them  which  they  cannot  fathom, 
and  that  nothing  is  competent  to  fatisfy  their  un- 
bounded curiofity :  I  fay,  when  we  ponder  thefe 
things,  we  cannot  deny  the  vanity  of  human  wif- 
dom,  we  are  forced  to  confefs,  that  "  it  i^  hidden 
from  the  eyes  of  all  living  creaturfes."  **  The' 
thoughts  of  mortal  men  are  miferable,  aiid  all  their 
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judgments  are  uncertain."  And  how  greatly  » 
the  value  of  this  wirdom  leiTened  by  its  being,  like 
all  other  things,  fubjed  to  inconftancy,  knd  of  very 
ihort  duration  ?  Let  the  fcholar,  the  philofopher^ 
colled  ever  fo  great  a  (lock  of  curious  knowledge ; 
let  him  underftsmd  all  languages,  all  the  works  and 
/monuments  of  antiquity,  the  whole  compa£s  of  aft* 
cient  and  modern  hiftory,  all  the  experiments  niaa« 
kind  have  made  for  explaining  the  latent  operations 
of  nature ;  all  the  conjedures  that  have  been  form- 
ed upon  them ;  let  him  comprehend  all  the  arts 
and  fciences,  as  perfedly  as  they  can  be  under- 
flood}  we  will  acknowledge  his  merits,  and  not 
refiife  him  the  honour  that  is  fo  juftly  his  due ; 
but  will  he  retain  this  knowledge  in  the  grave  i 
will  he  take  it  with  him  into  the  other  world  ?  will 
it  there  appear  to  him  either  fo  great  or  fo  impor- 
tant as  he  now  thinks  it  to  be  I  Certainly  not*  Hk 
will  forgef  the  greateft  part  of  it  for  ever.  He  will, 
if  he  ftill  recoiled  it,  bluih  at  bis  puerile  errors  his 
precipitate  judgments,  his  perverfe  decifions*  He 
will  confider  moft  fubjeds  in  a  quite  other  manner, 
.  and  then,  for  the  fir  ft  time,  come  out  of  darknefs 
into  light.  In  this  refped  what  the  Preacher  elfe- 
where  fays  is  true  ;  "  There  is  no  work,,Bor  de- 
vice, nor  knowledge,  nor  wfdom,  in  the  grave 
whither  we  go.*' 

And  how  foon  are  mortals  overtaken  by  this  re* 
volution  !  Our  life  itfelf  is  altogether  vanity*  II 
lafts  but  a  yery  flioit  time  ;  and  the  greateft  part  of 
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It  glides  imperceptibly  away,  unufed,  and  tmen- 
joyed.  We  are  continually  advancing  to  the  filent 
tomb,  and  to  the  endlefs  ages  of  eternity ;  and 
before  we  are  aware  of  it,  we  are  (landing  on  the 
verge  of  our  earthly  career.  We  are  on  no  day, 
at  no  hour,  in  no  moment;  fecure  from  deaths 
Neither  youth,  nor  health,  nor  ftrength,  neither 
riches,  nor  honours ;  can  defend  us  from  this  king 
of  terrors.  The  unconicious  child,  the  blooming 
youth,  the  vigorous  man,  as  well  as  decrepid  an4 
trembling  age,  mud  obey  his  call.  But  few  reach 
the  extreme  period  of  human  life ;  and  the  great* 
eft  part  muft  away  before  they  have  tafted  the 
comforts,  the  advantages,  the  pleafures  of  it :  be* 
fore  they  have  well  begun  to  live.  And  how  far 
then  is  this  period  from  us  ?  Is  it  perhaps  a  thou- 
fand  years  remote,  is  it  whole  epochas  before  us, 
vifhlch  yet,  when  compared  to  eternity,  would  be 
but  as  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  i  No,  ^'  the  days 
of  our  age  are  threefcore  years  and  teii ;  and  though 
men  be  fo  ftrong  that  they  come  to  fouricore  years, 
yet  is  their  ftrength  then  but  labour  and"  forrow : 
fo  foon  pafieth  it  away,  and  we  are  gone*'^  Can 
we  then,  in  any  of  thefe  refpeSs,  doubt  in  the 
fmalleft  degree  of  the  truth  of  Solomon's  exclama- 
tion, "  All  is  vanity ;  all  is  vanity  ?" 

Have  we  however,  pious  hearers,  reafon  dtzil 
times  to  meditate  on  this  truth ;  are  we  never  want« 
ing  in  occafions  to  remind  us  of  it ;  yet  the  pre- 
Jf nt  day  fumifhes  us  with  one  of  a  more  fplemn 

K>H  3  nature. 
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Bature.  We  have  gone  through  another  year. 
Short  as  that  portion  of  time  is  in  itfelf,  Gonfi* 
derable  it  is,  however  to  man  whofe  life  is  but  a 
hand's  breadth,  whofe  eternal  lot  depends  on  the 
proper  ufe  of  the  years  he  has  here  to  pais  on  earth. 
What  can  appear  more  frivolous  in  afhial  ezift- 
ence  than  the  purfuits  and  occupations  of  child* 
hood  ?  Yet  upon  the  proper  improvement  of  Ais 
feafon  depend  the  wifdom,  the  utility,  the  happi- 
ivefs  of  riper  years.  Thus  it  is  with  life,  which  is 
the  period  of  our  education  for  a  future  ftate,  and 
unlefs  we  duly  employ  this  time,  we  fhall  be  more 
unqualified  to  derive  happinefe  even  from  the 
happinefs  of  heaven,  than  the  moft  rude  uncul- 
tivated peafant  can  be  to  receive  pleafure  or  in- 
ftruftion  from  the  abftrufe  refearches  of  philofo* 
phy.  We  look  upon  all  our  neighbours  as  mortal ; 
we  form  fchemes  to  ourfclves  upon  their  deceafe, 
but  forget  all  the  while  that  we  ourfelves  are  to 
die.  O  fooliih  and  infatuated  race,  will  you  al- 
ways continue  deaf  to  the  voice  of  wifdom  ?  Will 
neither  the  inilru£lions  of  the  living,  nor  the  warn- 
ings of  the  dead,  induce  you  to  ferious  thoughts? 
Will  you  continue  to  lengthen  your  profpeds, 
when  perhaps  you  ftand  on  the  very  verge  of  life ; 
and  can  you  enjoy  the  banquet,  when  the  fword 
hangs  over  your  head  by  a  fmgle  hair  ?  Who 
knows  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  ?  The  morn- 
ing has  fmiled  upon  multitudes,  who  before  the 
evening  have  ilept  the  deep  of  deatlu  The  tongue 
^    ,  of 
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of  the  preacher  will  fliortly  be  mute.  The  ears 
tvhich  hear  thefe  fayitigs  may  foon  be  fliut  for  ever  ; 
and  the  heart  that  now  throbs  at  the  thought,  may 
m  a  little  while  be  mingled  with  the  clods  of  the  val- 
ley. Some  who  laft  funday  worfliiped  within  [thele 
walls,  are  how  gone  to  the  eternal  world,  and  hea- 
ven only  knows  how  foon  fome  of  us  may  foUow* 

But  fhall  we  flop  (hort  at  the  bare  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  foregoing  truths  ?  Should  we  content 
ourfelves  with  the  conviftion  of  their  certainty  ?  A 
lamentable  certainty  this  would  be,  if  it  were  of 
no  farther  utility  to  us !  A  certainty  that  would  in 
that  cafe  embitter  the  whole  courfe  of  our  life,  ren* 
der  all  its  pleafures  infipid,  dejed  us  at  every  the 
leaft  misfortune,  reprefent  death  to  us  under  the 
moft  frightful  images,  and  entirely  overwhelm  us 
at  its  approach-  Is  it  expedient  for  us  to  profit  by 
thefe  truths,  we  fhould  make  a  totally  diflFerent  ufe 
of  them.  They  fhould  be  continually  prefent  to 
.  cur  mind,  and  have  a  permanent,  umform  influx 
ence  upon  our  life  and  conduft.  They  (hould  mo- 
derate our  efteem  and  affection  ibr  the  privileges 
and  endowirtents  of  the  world,  and  make  us  treat 
them  with  a  generous  contempt.  They  fhould  in- 
duce us  to  feek  our  happinefs  and  joy  where  they 
are  only  to  be  found,  andto  purfue  with  all  our  ar- 
dour the  poffeflSon  and  enjoyment  of  thofe  things 
that  are  confbmt  and  everlafling.  — »  And  what  are 
diefe  things?  God,  my  friends,  God  is  etemaL 
He  his  always  been,  and  will  for  ever  be.    Hkk 

H  H  4  mercy 
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mercy  is  unchangeable:    it  is  the  inexhauftible 
jburce  of  light,  of  life  and  happinefs.     Whoever 
is  in  communion  with  him,  and  may  be  numbered 
nvith  his  friends,  mny  promife  himfelf  an  etemal,^ 
an  uninterrupted  felicity.     Our  fpirit  is  everlafting. 
If  it  had  a  beginmng,  yet  it  will  know  no  end.    It 
will  never  difcontinue  to  think,  to  will,  to  be  happy 
or  unhappy.     It  will  live  when  our  body  is  crum« 
bled  in  the  grave,    nd  reduced  to  duft  and  afhes. 
Truth  and  virtue  are  eternal :  no  change  of  time 
can  deftroy  them.     They  will  furvive  the  confia-' 
gration  of  the  world.     They  will  be  in  the  new  hea« 
yen  and  on  the  new  earth,  what  they  are  at  pre- 
fent.     They  will  then  be  the  perfedion  and  happv 
nefs  of  all  rational  creatures.   Thefe  are  things  that 
merit  all  our  attention,  and  all  our  cares.     They 
ibould  therefore  be   the  objed  of  all  our  defires, 
our  views  and  exertions.     If  by  the  way  of  repent-* 
ance,  of  faith  and  fan£lification,  we  fecure  to  our« 
felves  the  favour  and  complacency  of  the  fupreme 
being ;  if  we  make  the  redemption  and  the  falvation 
of  our  immortal  fpirit  the  grand  concern  of  life; 
if  we  feek  in  earned  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteoufiiefs ;  if  we  drive  ever  farther  to  advance 
in  the  knowledge  of  revealed  truth,  and  in  tl^e 
pradice  of  the  chridian  virtues,  and  to  become  rich 
in  good  works :  then  our  happinefs  reds  upon  a 
Aire  foundation  ;  then  we  walk  the  way  that  leads 
to  true  enjoyment,  to  folid  and  eternal  blifs  j  then 
may  we  be  tranc^uil  amid  the  viciilitudes  of  all 

e?irthljr 
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ear{hly  things^  and  behold  with  indifferent  eyei 
their  emptinefis  and  vanity.  Then,  let  the  heavens 
and  the  esolh  pafs  away,  let  the  elements  melt  with 
fervent  heat,  and  every  work  of  man  be  deftroyed  ; 
we  fliall  (till  remain ;  we  0iaU  rife  above  the  ruiitt 
of  a  demoliflied  world,  and  our  hopes  will  never  he 
put  to  confufioiL 

New-year's  day^  1 764, 


SE 


Of  the  framed  CbaraStcr  of  Jefas  Cbrijt. 


£^OD,  we  are  here  afiembled  before  thee  to 
awaken  in  our  minds  foch  ideas  and  fentiments 
a?  may  fit  us  for  worthily  celebrating  the  holy 
fii|qpen  Of  what  important,  what  fahitary  tran£» 
adicms  does  tlus  ieafon  remind  us!  How  u^lfi* 
grateful  how  infenfible  &oidd  we  be  were  we  to 
ie>»n  cotd  and  unaflfeded  at  it !  It  is  confecrated 
to  the  coifiimemoratioa  of  Jefus  and  his  great  work 
on  earth ;  to  the  commemoration  of  our  authentic 
teacher  and  gmde,  our  magnanimous  deliverer 
and  fiiviour.  And  in  this  commemoration  we  find 
whatever  cxa  foothe,  comfort,  quicken  and  re* 
joke  us !  light  in  darknefs,  firength  under  a  deep 
,len£e  of  our  weaknefs,  fortitude  in  afflidions,  hope 
in  death  \  Oh  might  the  image  of  our  loving,  fuf«» 
fering,  dying  Lord,  who  by  his  love,  by  his  fiiSer* 
ii^  and  by  his  death  brought  falvation  to  the 
world,  be  ever  before  our  eyes  \  Might  all,  and 
particularly  his  lad  difcourfes  and  adions,  be  deeply 

engraven 
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engraven  on  our  hearts,  bringing  forth  in  them 
fruits  of  amendment  and  comfort  an  hundredfold  i 
—  Yes,  bleffed  be  to  us  the  commemoration  of  our 
divine  inftrudor,  who  has  brought  down  to  us  fix>m 
heaven  every  truth  that  has  a  tendency  to  improve 
and  comfort  us,  and  has  tranfplanted  us  from  the 
regions  of  darknefs  intp  the  kingdom  of  light! 
Through  him  we  know  thee,  the  only  true  God  ^ 
and  know  thee  as  our  Father,  who  loves  us,  pro- 
vides for  us,  and  even  vouchfafes  his  grace  to  his 
difobedient,  prodigal  children,  when  they  amend 
and  return  to  him.  Through  him  we  know  the 
way  that  leads  to  thee  and  to  eternal  felicity.  He 
has  difcovered  to  us  this  way ;  has  cleared  and 
fmoothed  it  for  us ;  has  gone  before  us  on  it ;  has 
impretfed  it  with  his  venerable  footfteps  ;  has  con- 
firmed his  dodrine  by  his  entire  life  and  by  his 
rood  holy  death,  and  thus  fecured  us  againfl:  all 
fear  of  deception.  Yes,  may  his  doftrine  be  ever 
dear  to  us  as  divine  truth ;  may  it  be  the  guide  of 
our  life  and  our  comfort  in  death !  Blefled  b^  to 
us  the  commemoration  of  the  Harmlefs,  the  Holy 
and  the  Juft,  in  whofe  mouth  was  no  guile,  who 
never  did  wrong,  who  never  did  any  thing  but  the 
bed !  Who  went  about  doing  good,  taking  under 
his  care  the  ignorant,  the  erroneous,  the  forrowrul, 
the  wretched !  Whom  compai&on  and  charity^ 
light,  liberty,  relief,  deliverance  and  joy  accom- 
panied in  all  his  ways;  whofe  words  were  pure 
truth  and  wifdom,  whofe  deeds  the  expreflion  of 

the 
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the  fublimeO:  virtue !  God,  \rhat  a  pattern  of  the 
height  of  human  perfeftion  hafl  thou  given  us  in  the 
example  of  thy  fon  Jefus !  *How  venerable,  how 
amiable  does  innocence  of  heart,  love. towards  thee 
and  all  mankind,  an  entirely  virtuous,  holy,  gene* 
rally  ufeful  life  appear  to  us  in  the  perfon  and  in  the 
conduct  of  our  Lord  i  Aflift  us  then,  o  fovereign 
mercy,  in  following  him,  in  ftretching  after  him,  in 
gaining  a  continually  nearer  and  brighter  refem* 
blance  of  him,  in  ever  becoming  more  gonfonnable 
to  him !  For  thefe  unfpeakable  benefits  we  humbly 
addrefs  thee,  and  conclude  in  that  form  of  prayer 
which  he  himfelf  vouchfafed  to  give  us.  Lord, 
teach  us  to  pray.  Pray  thou  thyfelf  in  us.  Our 
father,  &Ct 


PHltipp.  ii.  5. 

Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was  alfo  in  Chrift  Jefut* 

IN  the  words  of  our  text,  the  temper  and  condu^ 
of  Jefus  Chrifl  are  propofed  as  a  model  for  ours, 
to  the  imitation  of  which  we  are  under  the  ftrongeft 
obligations,  and  with  which  we  ihould  conftantly 
endeavour  more  and  more  to  aflimilate.  This  is  a 
propofition  which  in  the  fcriptures  of  the  New  Tefta* 
ment  very  frequently  occurs,  is  repeated  on  all  o(> 
cafions,  and  earneftly  inculcated  on  chriftians.  Cer* 

tainl^ 
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tainly  it  mud:  be  of  the  greateft  importance ;  it  muft 
be  very  clofely  comie&ed  with  the  defigit  of  chrit 
danity ;  it  muft  fonii  aa  eOential  part  of  it.  No 
doubt  but.  it  is,  pious  bearers.  We  render  our- 
felves  unworthy  of  the  name  of  chriflians,  we  for- 
feit all  title  to  the  privileges  and  felidties  combined 
^rith  it,  untefs  we  follow  the  example  of  our  lord 
and  maftd-,  and  ufe  all  diligence  to  exprefs  it  in  our 
whole  d^wrtment.  Indeed  Chrift  had  many  pre* 
n^dres  that  elevated  him  br  above  us  and  all  man- 
kind, and  which  render  it  impoiEble  for  us  to  do 
what  he  did,  in  all  particulars.  He  was  the  Son  of 
God :  he  was  an  extraordinary  prophet  and  teach- 
er :  the  Mediator  and  Redeemer  of  mankind.  As 
juch,  he  tranfiided  many  afiairs  and  perfomt^  ma- 
ny actions  which  we  cannot  imitate }  aa  neith^  our 
abilides,  nor  the  reladons  in  which  we  {land  to  God 
and  man,  nor  our  vocations,  nor  the  circumflances 
in  which  we  are  placed,  are  adapted  to  them.  But 
the  virtuous,  the  pious,  the  beneficent,  and  mag- 
nanimous temper  which  is  the  principle  of  all  the 
difcourl^  and  actions  of  Chrift  j  the  pure  and  ge- 
nerous views  he  had  in  tbem ;  the  ardoiu*,  the  &• 
delity,  the  refolution  with  which  Jie  executed  the 
will  of  his  heavenly  father,  and  the  purport  of  hil 
miflion  on  earth ;  the  humility,  the  meeknels,  the 
padence,  the  charity  be  difplayed  in  his  whole  be* 
'haviour :  thefe  are  what  wc  fhould  propofe  for  our 
pattern  and  rule  in  every  part  of  our  condu^  In 
tb^e  pardculars  we  may  and  Ifaould  faAve  diat  nund 

ta 
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m  US  which  was  alfo  in  him ;  and  fo  walk  as  he  aUb 
walked.  To  excite  you,  pious  hearers,  to  this,  I 
fiiall  endeavour  by  the  divihe  afliftance,  to  colled 
the  principal  features  in  the  prafUcable  or  moral 
character  of  our  faviour  which  are  difperfed  in  the 
evangelical  hiftory,  and  hold  up  to  your  view  the 
charming  po];trait  of  his  virtue  and  piety.  May  this 
pi&ure^  incomplete  and  defedive  as  it  will  be,  aSe£b 
our  hearts  and  be  continually  before  our  eyes !  May 
it  render  virtue  and  piety  truly  venerable  ax^  ami- 
id>Ie  to  us,  and  forcibly  impel  us  to  the  prafiice  oi 
them  I 

I  feel  the  difficulty,  my  friends,  I  feel  how  ardu* 
otts  a  tafk  it  is  to  delineate  the  great,  the  exalted, 
the  amiable  charader  of  our  lord  and  mailer,  and 
to  place  it  in  its  proper  h*ght  f  and  if  I  were  ever  de« 
firous  of  greater  abilities  and  ttilents,  of  a  nicer  fen* 
fibility  to  moral  beauty  and  excellence,  it  is  at  this 
moment  when  1  am  venturing  on  fuch  an  amazing 
obje£L  In  it  everything  that  is-  grand,  that  is  beau* 
tilul,  that  is  good,  that  is  excellent  blend  and  unite. 
It  is  a  portrait  without  a  flaw ;  a  virtue  without  de* 
feft  ;  an  entire  life  compofed  of  unfpotted  reAitude, 
of  unfullied  dignity,  of  unremitted  beneficence  in 
fentiments  and  adlions. 

Cliriil  was  perfedly  free  from  all  hxdtn  and  fail* 
ings*  No  (in,  no  mfirmity,  no  mean  views,  M 
impure  motives,  no  negligence  and  ifidoleiice  in 
good,  ever  once  obfcured  the  luftre  of  his  fefpleiu 
dent  merit.    ^'  He  was  holv,  harmlefs,  undeliled, 

and 
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and  Separate  from  finners.*'  ^  He  did  no  fin,  iid^ 
iher  was  guile  found  in  his  mouthu'*  He  cootdt 
vrith  the  greateft  unreferve,  2spipeal  even  to  the  tef- 
timony  of  his  enemies ;  aiid  fay  to  them  as  he  did^ 
•*  Which  of  you  convinceth  me  of  fin  ?**  Penife, 
pbus  hearers,  the  hiftory  that  the  evangelifls  have 
tranfmitted  to  us  of  his  life ;  and  you  will  not  find; 
either  in  his  fpeeches  or  in  his  aOions,  any  the 
flighted  indication  of  pride,  or  amlxtion^  or  hatred 
or  revenge,  or  fenfuality,  or  any  other  baleful  pa£- 
fion ;  but  you  will  always  meet  with  the  plaiaeft 
demonftrations  of  the  virtue  that  is  in  oppofition  to 
every  fault. 

How  pure,  how  exalted,  how  conftaat  and  ac* 
five  was  the  goodnelis  of  our  Redeemer !     The  pro« 
founded  veneration  and  the  tendered  love  towaitb 
Cod,  his  heavenly  father,  filled  and  employed  all 
che  capacities  of  his  fouL     They  animated  and  di- 
reded  the  whole  of  his  condu£^«    Solitary  and  farxo- 
liar  converfe  with  that  glorious  being  was  the  aour«r 
iihment  and  invigoration  of  his  fpirlt.     He  not  only 
attended  carefully  and  regularly  the  public  worfiii^ 
while  he  fojourned  among  niankind  ;  he  not  only 
obferved  all  the  ceremonies  of  it  that  were  of  divine 
appointment :  but  he  walked  always  in  the  prefence 
i){  God.  His  thoughts  and  aflfedions  were  incefiantly 
direded  to  him ;  he  was  conftantly  engaged  in  me- 
,  ditation  and  fecret  prayer ;  and  neither  the  wean* 
ibme  labours  of  the  day,  nor  the  terrors  of  dark> 

ne^ 
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nefs,  could  hinder  him  from  paifing  whole  nights  ni 
devotion. 

His  obedieiice  to  God,  his  heavenly  fatlief,  was 
as  volmitary  as  it  was  conftant  and  invariable.  ^  Be- 
hold I  come,  fays  he,  to  do  thy  will,  o  God  ! 
Yea,  thy  law  is  within  my  heart/'      He  reckoned 
it  *^  his  meat  and  his  drink  to  do  the  will  of  him 
that  fent  him,  and  to  finifh  bis  work/^    It  W2ts  hi^ 
pleafure,  his  deb'ght,  to  fulfil  the  defigns  of  divine 
compaflion,  and  to  accomplifli  the  great  plan  of  re* 
deeming  mankind  ;  and  this  he  infinitely  preferred 
to  all  fenfible  pleafures,  all  earthly  joys.  —  His  will 
was  m  perfed  fubje£tion  to  the  will  of  his  heavenly 
father.    He  humbly  adored  the  divine  providence 
in  all  its  ways ;  he  reverenced  the  wifdom  of  the 
Mod  High  in  all  the  difpofitions  it  had  made  for  the 
deliverance  and  the  falvation  of  Hnners :  he  rejoiced 
in  it,  and  acquiefced  entirely  in  the  good  pleafure 
of  his  father.      "  Yes,  Father,"  was  he  heard  to 
iay  on  various  occafions,  "  yes,  Father ;  for  fo  it 
ieemeth  good  in  thy  fight/'     Even  in  the  lad  and 
dreadfuleft  fcene  of  his  life,  when  he  faw  nothing 
but  opprobrium  and  fhame,  forrow  and  pain  before 
him ;  when  he  was  furrounded  by  the  terrors  of 
death,  encompaifed  by  the  pains  of  hell ;  even  then 
he  remained  fledfaft  to  the  purpofe  of  perfeding 
the  will  of  God.     He  overcame  the  horrors  which 
the  fight  of  thefe  agonies  occafions  to  human  na« 
tnre,  and  faid,  with  the  moft  abfolute  fubmiffios^ 

"  Father, 
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"  Father,  if  it  be  poOible,  let  fhis  cup  pals  from 
Die  :  neverthelefs,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt." 
What  a  pure,  what  an  a^ive  zeal  for  the  honour 
of  the  MoA  High  Ihines  through  all  his  difcourfes 
and  a^ons  !  How  exa£^,  how  careful,  how  isde* 
fadgable  was  he  in  the  performance  of  the  weighty 
bulinels  he  had  to  do  I  How  worthily  did  he  main- 
tain the  cliarader  he.bore !  No  llander,  no  malice 
of  his  enemies,  could  once  turn  him  afide  from  his 
courfe,  or  impede  him  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his 
office  in  their  largefl:  extent,  and  with  the  molt 
pundual  precifion.  No  obltacles,  no  difEculties, 
were  able  to  deter  him  from  it,  no  oppofition  to  dif- 
hearten  or  difmay  him.  His  bufinels,  as  the  laviour 
of  the  world,  was  to  feek  the  loft,  and  to  preach  the 
gofpel  to  the  poor.  As  the  phyflcian  of  Ifrael,  he 
was  to  heal  the  fick,  and  to  fupport  the  weak.  And  ■ 
this  he  did  at  all  times  and  ia  all  drcumftances, 
though  the  pharifces  and  theologues  defpifed  and 
infulted  him  for  it,  calling  him  the  companion  of 
publicans  and  fmners.  Never  did  he  lofe  the  obje£t 
of  his  miilion  from  his  view.  Never  did  he  neglec): 
an  opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  his  hearers 
to  it,  and  of  intruding  them  in  the  purpofe  of  his 
appearance  in  the  world.  If  he  heal  the  fick,  he 
requires  them  to  have  confidence  in  him  as  a  craidi- 
tion  of  thdr  recovery,  as  all  the  fiurprifing  a&ions 
he  performed  were  dtreded  to  this  end,  to  recom- 
mend bis  perfon  and  his  dodhine  to  mankind,  and 
to  convince  them  that  he  was  fent  from  Cod,  that 
■.    VOL.  II.  I  I  he 
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he  was  the  Mefliah.      Do  they  bring  him  word  : 
"  Behold  thy  mother  and  thy  brethren  ftand  with- 
out, defiring  to  fpeak  with  thee  ;***  he  immediately 
replies,  **  Whofoever  fhall  do  the  will  of  my  father 
which  is  in  heaven,  the  fame  is  my  brother  and  fiftcr 
tod  mother/'     Do  they  give  him  the  account  of  the 
unhappy  people  whofe  blood  Pilate  had  mingled 
with  their  facrifices  ;  he  makes  no  obfervation  upon 
it,  butfubjoins  a  weighty  admonition  to  his  hear- 
ers :     *'  Suppofe  ye  that  thefe  Galileans  were  fin- 
ners  above  all  the  Galileans,  becaufe  they  fuffered 
filch  things?     I  tell  you,  nay:  but,  except  ye  re- 
pent, ye  fhall  all  likewife  periih.*'     Do  they  alk 
him,  from  a  culpable  or  an  idle  curiofity,  **  Lord, 
are  there  few  that  be  faved  ?*'      He  makes  them  no 
direfl:  reply,  but  endeavours  to  call  the  attention  of 
thofe  that  a(k  him,  as  well  as  thofe  who  ftand  by,  to 
more  effential  concerns :     "  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the 
ftrait  gate :  for  many,  I  fay  unto  you,  will  feek  to 
enter  in,  and  fhall  not  be  able.**    Thus  had  Chrift 
his  high  vocation  conflantly  before  his   eyes  ;  and 
he  was  concerned  about  nothing  except  the  glory  of 
his  father,  and  the  work  he  had  given  him  to  finilh. 
But  if  the  goadnefs  of  our  redeemer  was  fo  pure, 
fb  lofty,  fo  aftive,  it  muft  neceffarily  hav^  produced 
the  nobleft  fruits  in  his  difpofitions  and  deportment 
towards  mankind.     And  here,  pious  hearers,  the 
amiable  charafter  of  our  lord  difplays  itfelf  in  the 
rnofl  glowing  colours.     The  mofl  fincere,  the  moft 
ardent,  the  mofl  unconquerable  benevolence  had 
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full  poffeffion  of  his  foul :      "  Mercy  is  better  tbau 
facrifice.  It  is  more  bleffed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
Thefe  were  the  grand  principles  on  which  he  built 
the  whole  of  his  conduct ;  and  he  teftified  the  im*. 
portance  of  them  on  all  occafions,  both  to  his  friends 
and  foes.     The  view  of  the  miferable  condition,  of 
his  countrymen,  in  refped  to  their  knowledge,  their 
religion  and  their  morals,  excited  in  him  the  tender- 
eft  companion.     The  burdens  thejr  teachers  impof* 
ed  on  them,  the  wretched  inftruftion  they  gave  them, 
the  difordered  (late  of  their  public  affairs  at  that  pe^ 
riod,  and  the  far  greater  calamities  he  faw  approach* 
•ing,  touched  him  uncommonly  near,  they  filled  his 
whole  heart  with  emotion,  they  drew  tears  from^ 
his  eyes.     ^'  When  he  faw  the  multitudes,'*  lays 
Matthew,    ^^  he  was  moved  with   compailion  on 
them,   becaufe    they  fainted,   and  were  fcattered 
abroad,  as  fheep  having  no  fhepherd.     Come  unto 
me,*'  fays  he  therefore  to  them,  *^  all  ye  that  labpur 
and  are  heavy  laden,  I  will  refrelh  you.'*     Even  in 
refpedjt  to  their  corporeal  wants  he  was  by  no  mean3 
indifferent  or  infenfible.  "  I  have  compailion  on  the 
multitude,*'  fays  he  to  hi^  diftiples,  "  becaufe  they 
continue  with  me  now  three  days,  and  have  nothing 
to  eat ;  and  I  will  not  fend  them  away  fading,  left 
they  faint  in  the  way.**  —  Does  Chrift  pronounce  a 
•woe  upon  Chora^n  and  Bethfaida ;  it  is  only  as  a 
warning  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  towns,  to  rouze 
them  to  refle£bion  and  amendment,  to  deplore  their 
iinhappy  condition,  and  to  0xew^  that  he  takes  a 
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companionate  concern  in  their  welfare.     Does  he 
fpeak  of  the  righteous  punifhment  that  is  fliortly  to 
overtake  Jerufalem  and  its  inhabitants ;  does  he  re- 
prefent  to  them  their  obftinate  oppofition  to  all  the 
pains  he  takes  for  their  falvation ;  he  is  heard  to  fay 
"with  cordial  tendernefe  and  forrow,  *'  O  Jerufalem, 
,  Jerufalem,  how  often  would  I  hare  gathered  thy 
children  together  even   as  a  hen    gathereth   her 
chickens  under  her  wings  ;'*  how  often  have  I  of- 
fered you  grace  and  deliverance,  how  often  have  I 
invited  you  to  become  fubjefts  of  my  kingdom,  and 
to  take  part  in  the  benefits  of  it ;  *'  and  ye  would 
not  !*'     While  defcribing  the  calamities  he  forefaw 
advancing  towards  this  famous  but  in  the  higheft  de- 
.  gree  corrupted  city,  he  difplays  the  nioft  animated 
compaiSqn  towards  iu     He  laments  that  their  pre- 
fent  circumftances  would  prevent  their  efcaping  them 
\)y  a  hafty  flight*  He  even  wifhes  them  who  ftill  ad- 
hered to  the  jewifli  ceremonies,  and  confequently 
were  enemies  to  his  doftrine,  not  only  no  harm,  but 
he  gives  them  the  tnoft  wholefome  ad^dce  :  *'  Pray 
ye  that  your  flight  be  not  in  the  winter,  neither  on 
the  fabbath-day/*     Nay,  even  when  bearing  the 
burden  of  the  crofs ;  when  he  was  going  to  meet 
the  moft   ignominious  death ;    when  he  had  the 
greateft  caufe  to  complain  of  the   inhuman  proce- 
dures of  his  brethren  after  the  flefli ;  even  then  thefif 
"  tender  and  compaflionate  fentiments  were  predomi- 
nant in  his  heart :    "  Weep  not  for  me,**  -faid  he  to 
them  that  were  affofted  by  the  lamentable  fituatioQ 

he 
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he  was  In ;  "  but  weep  for  yourftlvcs  anj  for  your 
children."  And  who  but  m\i?i.  admire  ihe  grcatiiefs 
of  his  love  ;  who  is  not  forced  into  adonifhnicnt  at 
the  energy  of  it,  when  he  hears  the  crucified  Jefus, 
in  the  midd  of  the  mod  cruel  torments,  addrefTing 
himfelf  to  God,  *'  Father,  forgive  tliem ;  they  know 
not  what  they  do  !'* 

But  perhaps  the  philanthropy  of  our  redeemer 
was  barren  and  dead  ?  Perhaps  it  confifted  barely 
in  kind  difpofuions,  in  tender  expreflions,  and  good 
wifhes  ?  No.  It  appeared  in  a  univsrfal,  in  the  mod 
liberal,  in  the  moft  unwearied  beneficence.  *'  He 
went  about  all  the  ciLies  and  villages,  teaching  in 
tjicir  fchools,  and  preaching  the  gofpel  of  the  king- 
dom, and  healing  every  ficknefs  and  every  difeafe 
9niong  the  people;"  or,  as  the  apoftle  Peter  ex- 
preffes  it :  "  Who  went  about  doing  good,  and  heal- 
ing all  that  were  opprefled  of  the  devil."  He  went 
about  doing  good,  is  the  hiftorical  abridgment  of  his 
whole  life.  Relieving  the  miferable,  healing  the 
fick,  comforting  the  forrowful,  inftruQing  the  ig- 
norant, reforming  the  wicked,  promoting  the  tem- 
poral and  eternal  felicity  of  mankind  ;  this  was  Jiis 
principal,  his  peculiar  employment.  Never  did  he 
refufe  his  affidance  to  any  that  applied  to  him  for  it : 
pever  did  he  walle  a  moment  in  heCitation  about 
granting  whatever  he  was  afked  for,  unlefs  it  were 
bad  or  unfeemly  in  itfelf.  Does  an  afflicted  father 
-  i:ome  and  folicit  his  aid  for  a  dying  daughter  j  it  im- 
Biediately  follows,  "  And  Jefus  rofe  up  aod  went 
J I  3  with. 
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with  him/*  Does  a  humane  and  compaffionate 
mafter  addrefs  him  to  heal  his  Have  ;  his  anfwer  is, 
^*  I  will  come  and  heal  him/'  Do  they  bring  little 
children  to  him,  that  he  may  lay  his  hand  upon 
them  and  give  them  his  bleflitig';  he  fays  to  his  dif* 
ciples,  who  teftified  fome  difpleafure  at  it,  •*  Suffer 
the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them 
riot,  for  of  fuch  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'*  The 
yngdom  of  God  confifls  in  fimple  hearts  like  theirs. 
And  hie  embraced  and  bleffedthem.  Inftead  of  ter- 
iifying  the  timid,  or  rcjeding  the  feeble  in  mind, 
Jefus,  like  a  tender  father,  fpoaks  courage  and  con* 

• 

fidence  to  them.  "  Be  of  good  cheer,'*  fays  he  to 
the  poor  afflifted  creature,  who  from  modefty  would 
not  venture  publicly  to  lay  her  fituation  before  him; 
**  Daughter  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  faith  hath  made 
thee  whole  ;  go  in  peace."  "  Fear  not,"  faid  he  to 
an  elder  of  the  fynagogue,  to  whom  they  brought 
the  difmal  tidings  of  his  daughter's  death ;  "  believe 
only,  and  (he  (hall, be  made  whole." 

Even  to  the  mofl:  unworthy  our  faviour  was  bene- 
ficent  ^nd  kind*  He  had  an  affedion  for  his  very 
enemies,  and  did  them  more  good,  than  we  are 
wont  to  afford  our  friends.  He  knew  from  the  firft^ 
fays  the  evangelift  John,  who  it  was  that  (hould  be* 
tray  him.  And  yet  he  did  not  ftrike  out  the  vile 
traitor  from  the  number  of  his  difciples.  And  yet 
he  vouchfafed  him  for  feveral  years  his  inftru£tion, 
his  attentions,  his  intercourfe,  his  friendfliip.  Aftd 
yet  he  honoured  him  with  the  important  commiffion 

of 
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of  announcing  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  well  as  his 
trufty  followers,  and  imparted  to  him  as  well  as'  to 
the  red  the  gift  of  fhewing  (igns  in  his  name.  How 
peculiarly  adapted  was  this  magnanimous  conduA 
of  Jefus  to  affed  the  heart  of  the  ungrateful  difgi^ 
pie,  and  infpire  him  with  more  virtuous  and  gener- 
ous fentiments  if  he  had  been  capable  of  them ! 
Yet  in  the  evening,  when  he  defigned  to  execute 
his  wicked  purpofe,  our  lord  endeavoured  to  mal^^ 
him  privately  feel  his  reproof,  and  bring  him  to  a 
better  mind.  **  Woe  to  the  man,**  how  grievoufly 
I  pity  the  man,  *^  by  whom  the  fon  of  man  is  be- 
trayed.*' And  with  what  wonderful  meeknefs  does 
our  mafter  accoft  him  when  he  comes  to  deliver 
him  into  the  hands  of  his  cruel  enemies  !  "  Friend,*' 
lavs  he  to  him,  "  wherefore  art  thou  come  ?  Doft 
thou  betray  the  fon  of  man  with  a  kifs !"  — -  Nay, 
what  an  extraordinary  proof  of  his  magnanimous, 
his  unconquerable  love,  does  our  redeemer  give  in 
dying  for  mankind,  and  voluntarily  facriiicing  himlelf 
for  our  falvation !  *'  Greater  love,  it  is  written, 
hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  hi$  life 
for  his  friends."  "  But  while  we  were  yet  finners, 
while  we  were  his  enemies  Chrift  died  for  us.*'  H)S 
beneficent  affedion,  his  unalterable  tendemefs^  tri- 
umphed over  ignominy  and  pain,  it  flood  unchanged 
and  undifmayed  in  the  valley  of  the  fhadow  of  death, 
and  mounted  thereby  to  the  higheft  pinacle  of  piBr- 
fe£Uon# 

114  As 
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As  uncircumfcribed,  as  univerfal,  as  unremitted 
as  his  philanthropy  and  goodnefs  were  to  the  hu- 
man race,  fo  tender  an4  conftant  was  his  fri^idfliip. 
—  '*  Lazarus,  our  friend,  fays  he,  is  afleep  ;  I  go 
to  awaken  him."  And  how  full  of  affefiion  was 
his  gentle  heart,  when  he  came  up  to  the  grave  of 
his  friend !  ITiis  fight,  and  the  lively  idea  of  hu* 
man  mifery  that  it  fuggefted,  drew  tears  from  his 
eyes.  He  wept ;  and  the  ftanders-by  exclaimed, 
**  See  how  he  loved  him  !**  —  With  what  a  firm 
and  generous  friendftiip  did  he  unite  himfelf  to  his 
difciples  !  A  friendfliip  which  all  their  failings,  all 
their  infirmities,  trould  neither  diffolve  nor  diminiih* 
Having  once  loved  any,  he  loved  them  to  the  very 
laft.  How  pungently  was  his  foul  afflided  on  think* 
ing  that  one  of  the  twelve,  one  of  fo  fmall  a  num- 
ber, whom  he  had  hitherto  honoured  with  Jiis  con- 
fidence, (hould  betray  him,  by  difcovering  to  his 
perfecutors  the  place  of  his  noftumal  retreat !  How 
great  was  his  folicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  friends 
in  thofe  trying  circumftances !  "  If  ye  feek  me," 
faid  he  to  thofe  who  were  come  to  take  him, 
"  then  let  thefe  go  their  way.**  And  what  a  ftrong 
inftance  of  the  moft  exalted  friendfliip  did  he  give 
but  a  few  hours  previous  to  his  fufferings  !  For- 
getful as  it  were  of  himfelf,  and  the  dreadful  for- 
rows  that  now  aflailed  him ;  unmindful  of  the  ig- 
nominious and  painful  death  that  now  awaited  hira^ 
that  he  might  foothe,  fortify,  prepare,  and  arm 
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^hem  againft  the  fcandal  of  the  crofs.  *•  Let  not 
your  hearts  be  troubled,"  he  fays  to  them,  "  you 
believe  in  God,  believe  alfo  hi  me/'  You  have 
confidence  in  God,  have  confidence  alfo  in  me.  ^*  I 
will  not  leave  you  comfortlefs  j  I  will  come  to  you.** 
*'  Ye  now  have  forrow  :  but  I'  will  fee  you  again, 
and  your  heart  ihall  rejoice,  and  your  joy  no  man 
taketh  from  you.  Peace  I  leave  with  you ;  my 
peace  I  give  unto  you  ;  not  as  the  world  giveth  give 
I  unto  you.  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  • 
let  it  be  afraid-*'  —  Only  read  yourfelves,  pious 
hearers,  the  lafl  difcourfes  of  our  faviour,  which 
John  has  left  us.  I  think  you  will  not  read  them 
without  tears.  I  am  fure  you  cannot  without  emo- 
tion, if  your  heart  be  capable  of  generous  and  friend- 
ly  fympathies. 

But  we  muft  proceed,  pious  hearers,  to  remark 
fomething  of  the  other  amiable  qualities  and  con* 
fpicuous  virtues  of  our  lord  and  mailer  ;  yet,  as 
the  magnitude  and  excellency  of  the  objeft  will  not 
allow  us  to  trace  a  perfed  likenefs  of  it,  we  mud  be 
contented  with  detached  and  feeble  ftrokes. 

How  condefcending,  how  friendly,  how  affable 
was  Chrift  in  his  focial  manners !  The  dignified 
gravity  he  difplayed  in  all  his  aflions  and  difcourfes, 
fo  confiftent  with  his  character,  hindered  him  not 
from  being  acceflible  and  focial.  He  fhimned  not 
human  fociety  ;  he  condemned  not  the  indifferent 
cuftoms  he  found  in  it ;  he  denied  himfelf  not  its 
innocent  pleafures.   On  the  contrary,  he  fometimes 

participated 
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participated  in  them  ;  he  honoured,  with  his  pre* 
fence  the  marriage  at  Cana  in  Galilee.  He  aimed 
at  nothing  particular  in  his  daily  converfe ;  but  con- 
formed  on  thefe  occafions  to  the  eftabliihed  ufages, 
whenever  they  were  either  fmful  nor  fuperftitious^ 
*^  I  am  come  eating  and  drinking/'  iays  he ;  I  eat 
and  drink  as  other  men  do,  that  is,  without  dif* 
tinguifhing  himfelf  from  them  by  an  auftere  and  ex* 
traordinary  abilinence. 

How  admirable  were  his  gentlenefs  and  indul- 
gence towards  his  difciples,  as  well  as  towards  the 
jews  of  his  time  !  They  no  lefs  than  thefe  were  im- 
bued with  the  groiTeft  and  mod  pernicious  prejudi* 
ces  in  matters  of  religion ;  and  all  his  remonftran- 
cesand  appofitereprefentations  were  not  only  inca* 
pable  of  removing,  but  infufficient  to  weaken  thofe 
prejudices  in  any  remarkable  degree.  They  as  well 
as  thefe  had  fuch  rude  conceptions,  fo  little  perfpi- 
cacity  and  obfervation,  that  they  frequently  miftook 
his  plained  propofitions,  and  could  not  comprehend 
his  eaiieft  apologues.  Was  he  therefore  ^tigued 
with  inftru£Ung  and  explaining  ?  Did  he  deliver 
himfelf  up  to  the  impatience  and  deje6Uon  which 
any  other  teacher  in  fimilar  circumftances  would 
have  felt  and  funk  under  i  No.  He  bore  with  pa^ 
tience  their  infirmities  and  failings.  He  even  did 
not  always  rebuke  wickednefs,  when  that  rebuke 
would  have  been  productive  of  irritation  rather  than 
amendment  or  advantage.  He  thought  it  better  to 
redouble  his  zeal  in  inftiu£ting ;  he  accordingly  re« 
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peats  his  dodnnes,^  one  while  delivering  them  in  this 
manner,  and  then  in  another,  to  adapt  them  to  the 
capacities  of  his  hearers.  And  when  notwichftanding 
his  fcholars  did  not  yet  comprehend  xvhat  he  meant ; 
when  they  dill,  after  all  his  miracles,  entertained  a 
reprehenfible  diftruft  of  his  pretenfions ;  he  ihewed 
that  he  had  more  compaffion  for  their  miftakes 
than  anger  or  difpleafure  at  their  inconfideratenefar 
and  levity.  "  O  ye  of  little  faith  !**  faid  he  on  one 
of  thefe  occafions,  **  why  reafon  ye  among  your* 
felves,  becaufe  ye  have  brought  no  bread  ?  Do  ye 
not  yet  underftand,  neither  remember  the  five 
loaves  of  the  five  thoufand,  and  how  many  balkets 
ye  took  up  ?  ** 

What  a  generous  and  noble  impartiality  did  Chrill 
exhibit  in  his  judgments  on  all  occafions  !  He 
efteemed,  he  applauded  integrity  and  virtue  where- 
ever  he  found  them.  Very  far  from  condemning  all 
fuch  as  were  not  in  communion  with  the  jewifh 
church,  very  far  from  pronouncing  that  all  their 
virtues  were  but  fplendid  fins,  we  hear  him  publicly 
admiring  the  pious  difpofitions  of  a  heathen  officer, 
and  propofing  him  as  a  pattern  to  others.  *'  I  have 
not  found,"  fays  he,  "  fo  great  faith,  no  notinlf-* 
rael.'*  "  O  woman  !"  (thus  he  addreflfes  the  Ca- 
naanite,  who,  with  perfevering  conflancy,  implores 
him  to  relieve  her  daughter,)  "  great  is  thy  faith  : 
be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt.'*  Though  that 
young  man  who  afked  him,  **  Good  mafler,  what 

ihall  I  do,  that  I  may  inherit  eternal  life,''  was  (till 

far 
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£ar  fliort  of  perfecUon ;  had  yet  fuch  failings  as  ren^ 
dered  him  unfit  to  be  a  follower  of  Chrifl  and  im* 
proper  for  the  apoftolical  oflice  ;  it  is  however  faid» 
Jefus,  beholding  him,  loved  him ;  he  was  wclU 
pleafed  at  the  high  veneration  he  had  for  the  divine 
law,  at  his  defire  to  become  happy ;  and  he  rejefled 
not  thefe  good  qualities,  though  they  were  not  fufS* 
cient  to  happinefs. 

What  a  difinterefted  fmcerity  and  op^nnefs  of 
heart  (hone  forth  in  all  the  a£Uons  and  difcourfes  of 
our  redeemer  ?  Does  he  endeavour  to  conceal  or 
extenuate  the  dangers  that  awaited  his  difdple^, 
though  he  found  them  flill  fo  weak  in  faith,  fo  deep<- 
ly  imbued  with  numberlefs  prejudices,  and  fo  tOr 
tally  deflitute  of  courage  and  fortitude  ?  Does  be 
endeavour  to  attach  them  to  him  by  cberifhing  their 
falfe  but  fpecious  hopes  of  temporal  profperity? 
No.  He  telk  them  exprefsly :  "  I  fend  you  forth 
as  iheep  among  wolves.  You  will  be  brought  be* 
fore  governors  and  kings  for  my  fake ;  you  Ihall  be 
hated  of  all  men  for  my  name's  fake.**  And  as  for 
me ;  ^*  the  fon  of  man  muft  fuffsr  many  things,  and 
be  rejected  of  the  elders  and  chief  priefts,  and 
fcribes,  and  be  flain.'*  Or,  does  he  ftrive  to  bring 
entirely  over  to  him  fuch  as  had  fome  efteem  for 
him,  who  were  not  altogether  alienated  from  him, 
at  leaft  by  tacitly  upholding  them  in  their  erroneous 
notions  of  his  kingdom,  and  by  concealing  froin 
them  the  hardfhips  that  were  the  unavoidable  copp 
fequences  of  becoming  a  follower  of  him  ?  Nptbiag 

of 
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of  i\\  this.  He  tells  them  plainly  :  "  If  any  maa 
will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himfelf,  and  take 
up  his  dofs,  and  follow  me :"  that  is,  he  that  will 
follow  me,  muJl  renounce  all  worldly  pleafures, 
and  be  ready  to  tread  the  thorny  path  which  I  pur- 
fue.  *•  Foxes  have  holes,  and  birds  of  the  air  have 
ntds,  but  the  Ton  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his 
head.^'  *'  Whofoever  he  be  of  you,  that  forfaketh 
not  all  that  he  hath,  he  cannot  be  my  difciple." 

But,  though  the  (incerity  of  our  lord  and  faviour 
was  To  great ;  yet  his  prudence  and  circumfpedion 
were  no  lefs  confpicuo^is.  How  often  did  he  efcape 
from  the  malice  of  his  enemies  ;  how  often  would 
they  have  laid  hands  on  him  ;  how  often  would 
they  have  put  him  in  prifon  ;  how  often  did  they 
attempt  to  ftone  him :  fo  often  did  lie  defeat  thdr 
aim !  How  many  captious  queflions  did  the)-  pro- 
pofe  to  him,  and  how  dextroufly  did  he  efcape  their 

■  wiles !  He  ufed  the  means  true  prudence  prefcribes 
on  fuch  occafions.  He  frequently  withdrew  him- 
felf from  his  opponents,  he  retired  fi-om  their  fury, 
,he  betook  himfelf  for  a  time  into  a  folitary  region, 
and  forbad  on  fuch  occafions  even  thofe  he  had  heal- 
ed to  fpeak  of  what  he  had  done,  left  that  fliould, 
irritate  the  fpirit  of  perfecution  in  his  wicked  foes 
againft  him-;  that  they  mi^ht  not  deprive  him  before 
the  time,  of  the  power  of  doing  good  and  of  preach- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God.  How  careful  was  he  to 
prevent  whatever  might  incite  the  populace  to  tu- 

■  Diult,  or  to  any  violent  enterprife !     So  foon  as  he 

©bferved. 
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obferved^  that,  aftonifhed  at  his  aSions,  they  were 
defirous  of  making  him  their  king,  he  went  and 
concealed  himfelf  among  the  mountains*  And  what 
a  divine  wifdom  did  he  fhewin  the  anfwers  he  gave 
to  the  infidious  queftions  of  the  theologues  and  pba- 
rifees,  who  frequently  attacked  him  in  the  defign  of 
•taking  him  by  furprife,  and  of  having  an  occafion 
to  render  him  odious  to  the  people,  or  guilty  before 
the  procurator  of  Rome !  -^  At  the  fame  time,  it 
was  no  worldly  wifdom  he  put  in  praftice,  no  cri- 
minal fubtlety,  no  mean  device,  for  palliating  the 
vices  and  fai-ings  of  nfien;  that  he  might  gain  or 
preferve  their  friendlhip.  Whenever  the  caufe  of 
'God,  the  caufe  of  truth  and  virtue,  was  in  quef- 
tion,  then  our  redeemer  difcovered  the  livelieft  ar- 
dour, though  he  knew  beforehand  that  he  fliould 
•thus  draw  upon  him  the  hatred  and  malice  of  the 
mightieft  and  foremoft  of  the  nation.  JR.ead  the 
xxiiid  chapter  of  the  evangelift  Matthew,  and  ad* 
mire  the  heavenly  zeal,  the  majeftic  gravity,  the 
heroic  conftancy,  with  which  he  warns  the  deluded 
;  people  of  the  pretended  fanftity  of  their  fuperiors; 
and,  taking  from  them  the  ma(k  of  hypocrify  and 
feigned  devotion,  overwhelms  them  with  fhameand 
confulion. 

But,  if  his  zeal  on  fuch  occafions  were  jufl:  and 
laudable,  fo  alfo  in  the  higheft  degree  refpeSable 
were  the  gentlenefs  and  patience  he  difplayed  on 
other  occafions,  that  related,  not  fo  much  to  the 
honour  of  God  his  father,  as  to  bis  ownLperfonand 

his 
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tiis  own  concerns.     His  whole  life  was  a  cbntinued 
exercife  of  this  excellent  virtue.     Is  he  traduced  by 
his  enemies  and  loaded  with  the  vileft  abufe ;  is  he 
withftood  by  them  in  the  moft  opprobrious  manner  ; 
do  they  take  up  ftones  to  throw  at  him :  he  nevor 
returns  evil  for  evil ;  when  he  is  reviled,  he  reviles 
not  again  ;  but  meets  their  fury  with  a  fedate  and 
fublime  tranquillity ;  and  repells  their  unjuft  accu- 
fations  by  rational  arguments  and  folid  replies^ 
Would  the  difciples,  from  too  quick  a  fenfibility  at  a 
flight  offence,  have  him- call  fire  from  heaven  to  de- 
■ftroy  the  Samaritans  ?     He  fternly  rebukes  them  for 
their  violence,  faying  to  them,    *^  Ye  know  not 
"what  manner  of  fpirit  ye  are  of.  For  the  fon  of  man 
is  riot  come  to  deftroy  men's  lives,  but  to  fave  them.** 
Do  the  difciples  fhew  fo  much  indifference  and  in- 
fenfibility  at  the  very  time  when  his  whole  foul  was 
in  commotion,  and  when  he  had  moll  need  of  their 
comfort  and  fupport,  and  not  with  (landing  his  re* 
peated   admonitions  to  watchfulnefs,  as  to   fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  overcome  by  fleep  ?     He  reproves 
them  for  it  indeed,  but  at  the  fame  time  excufes  it 
himfelf ;  and  his  very  reproof  is  without  anger,  only 
proceeding  from  friendfhip  and  compaffion.  **  What, 
could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour !      The  fpirit 
indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flefh  is  weak.**     Your 
'bodies  are  oppreffed  by  fatigue.     Is  he  at  length  ar- 
raigned as  a  criminal  at  the  bar,  (landing  unpitied 
and  alone,  without  an  advocate  to  plead  his  caufe  ? 
Is  he,  the  greateft  benefaftor  to  his  brethren,  moft 

a  fliamefully 
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ibamefuUy  infulted  by  them,  derided,  crucified  and 
flain  ?  Is  he  fufpended  as  a  felon,  betweeti  two 
malefadors,  on  the  accurfed  tree,  to  be  a  mark  for 
the  general  fcom  and  the  mod  outrageous  infults  i 
Even  in  thefe  dreadful  circumftances  he  preferves 
his  fpirit  in  a  perfect  calm,  and  free  from  all  the 
diforder  of  paflion.  Amidft  all  the  perfecutions  he 
daily  met  with,  the  lamb  of  God  appeared  in  meek- 
Bcfs,  in  gentlenefsand  in  uncomplaining  innocence. 
No  angry,  no  malicious,  no  vindidive  exprefllcn, 
proceeds  from  his  mouth  ;  he  prays  for  the  barba- 
rpus  inflruments  of  his  unmerited  fuSerings  in  the 
mildeft  interceffion  that  was  e^^r  olfered  up  at  the 
throne  of  mercy ;  he  comforts  a  fincere,  though 
late  repenting  linner ;  he  provides  for  his  deftitute 
mother,  and  for  the  difciple  who  'had  always  been 
his  favourite  ;  and  then  commends  his  fpirit,  full  of 
confidence  and  fortitude,  into  the  hands  of  his 
heavenly  father. 

All  thefe  virtues,  pious  hearers,  all  thefe  merits 
were  accompanied  with  the  greateft  humility,  and 
thence  acquired  additional  fpIcnJor.  Our  redeem- 
er was  not  oftentatious  of  thofe  prerogatives  which 
elevated  him  fo  far  above  all  mortal  beings.  He 
held  it  not  robbery,  fays  the  apoftle,  after  the  words 
of  our  text,  he  boafted  not  that  he  refembled  God, 
that  he  was  his  fon,  his  beloved,  and  in  intimate 
union  with  him.  On  the  contrary,  having  thefe 
pre-eminences,  he  laid  them  all  afide,  and  took  up* 
on  him  the  ofGce  of  a  miniften     Pie  ccmcealed  his 

prerogatives. 
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prerogatives,  he  never  made  ufe  of  them,  except 
when  the  nature  of  his  office  and  the  defign  of  his 
miffion  required  it.      He  fought  not  his  own  glory, 
but  the  glory  of  him  that  fent  him.     He  afcribed 
thofe  wonderful  a£ts  be  performed,  not  fo  much  to 
himfelf,  as  to  his  heavenly  father,  from  whom  he 
received  the  power.     "  The  fon,  fays  he,  can  do 
nothing  of  himfelf,  but  what  he  fees  the  father  do« 
The  do&rine  that  I  preach,  is  not  mine,  but  his 
that  fent  me.      The  father  who  is  in  me,  he  doth 
the  works.     I  feek  not  my  own  will,  but  the  will 
of  the  father  who  fent  me."    And  what  an  afFefting 
inftance  of  his  humility  did  he  give  but  a  fhort  time 
before  his  fuflferings,  by  wafhing  the  feet  of  his  dif* 
ciples,  and  by  condefcending  to  fuch  fcrvices  as  are 
only  becoming  to  the  meaneft  domeftics  !     Nay, 
how  plainly  did  his  whole  conduft  fhew,  that  "  the 
fon  of  man  came  not  to  be  miniftered  unto,  but  to 
minifter,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ranfom  for  many  I** 
Thefe,  my  deareft  friends,  are  the  leading  fea- 
tures in  the  venerable  and  amiable  charafter  of  our 
faviour  Jefus.      This  is  the  captivating  example  of 
goodnefs  and  virtue  he  has  left  us  ;  and  to  which 
he  has  fo  forcibly  enjoined  us  to  conform.     I  am' 
perfedly  fenfible,  my  friends,  that   the  piSure  I 
have  prefented  to  you  is  far,  very  far  inferior  to  the 
excellency  of  its  original ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  it  is  not  poffible  for  creatures  fo  weak 
and  corrupted  as  we  are,  to  do  it  complete  juftice. 
Can  we  however  contemplate  this  pidure,  all  im- 
perfect as  it  is,  without  aftonifliment,  without  gentle 
VOL.  II.  K  K  tranfports  ? 
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tranfports  ?  Can  we  contemplate  it  without  having 
the  higheft  veneration  for  Chrift  and  his  holy  reli- 
gion, without  being  enamoured  with  the  piety  and 
virtue  that  appears  in  every  part  of  it,  without  feel- 
ing a  frefh  zeal  to  a£t  up  to  the  bright  example  with 
all  poffible  firmnefs  and  perfeverance  ?  Unhappy 
they  w.ho  can  confider  fuch  a  fpotlefs  pattern  of  mo- 
ral goodnefs  and  reditude  without  emotion,  or  with- 
out being  infpired  with  the  mod  ardent  defires  of 
becoming  a  tranfcript  of  it  I  Such  infenlible,  foch 
groveling  fouk,  muft  be  lod  to  all  that  is  beautiful, 
that  is  good,  that  is  generous  and  noble ;  they  muft 
be  loft  to  virtue,  to  religion,  to  heaven.  Yes,  my 
friends,  if  we  would  be  the  difdples  of  Jefus,  if  we 
would  be  happy,  we  fliould  thus  be  affefted  by  the 
example  of  our  lord.  So  will  it  by  degrees  deftroy 
in  us  all  the  feeds  of  irregular  and  depraved  luftft 
and  affeftions ;  produce  and  ftrengthen  in  us  every 
amiable,  every  generous  difpofition  j  infpire  us  with 
a  truly  effeftive  zeal  in  the  beneficent  aftions  which 
are  well-pleafing  in  the  fight  of  God.  To  this  end, 
we  fhould  keep  this  example  conftantly  before  our 
eyes,  frequently  examine  ourfelves  by  it,  and  make 
it  the  model  of  our  whole  carriage  and  demean- 
our. We  (hould  be  like-minded  with  lefus,  and  fo 
walk  even  as  he  walked.  Thrice  happy  we,  if  we 
fmcerely  do  fo,  and  perfevere  in  it  eVen  to  the 
end  !  Chrift  will  then  acknowledge  us  for  his  ad- 
herents and  fucceflbrs  ;  and  as'  fuch  we  (hall  live  and 
reign  with  him  in  the  other  world  for  ever. 
Good-Friday.  ' 


SERMON   U. 


Of  the  Imitation  of  the  Example  of  Jefntt 


C^  O  D,  who  haft  given  us  thy  fon  Jefus,  to.  be  a 
teacher,  a  guide  and  precurfor  on  the  paths  of 
virtue  and  happinefs,  grant  that  his  do&rine  may 
continually  manifeft  its  divine  energy  in  u^ ;  grant 
that  his  example  may  attrad:  us  to  the  imitation  of 
it.  As  thou  didft  commit  to  him  the  nobieft,  the 
moft  falutary  work,  the  work  of  the  redemptbn  of 
mankind,  thou  haft  likewife  committed  to  every 
one  of  us  his  particular  bufinefs  to  tranfad  on  earth; 
Thou  haft  afTigned  to  each  of  \is  his  ftation,  his  calU 
ing,  his  field  of  adion,  in  which  we  may  exerdf^ 
our  faculties,  be  ufeful  to  ourfelves  and  to  others, 
and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  •  Grant  that 
we,  like  the  great  captain  of  our  falvation,  may  per*> 
form  our  work  with  fidelity  and  fortitude,  that  we 
like  him  may  conftantly  keep  our  objed  in  view, 
and  be  ever  advancing  towards  it.  Let  us  not  in- 
dulge in  floth,  but  lay  afide  all  irrefolution,  all 
thoughts  of  fatigue.     Strengthen  us  by  thy  good 

K  K  2  fpirit 
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fpirit  in  our  endeavours  after  permanent  perfe£lioii 
and  happinefs.  Enable  us  conftantly  to  look  to 
tliee  and  to  thy  will,  and  faithfully  and  gladly  per<- 
form  it*  Blefs,  to  the  promotion  of  thefe  views, 
the  coniiderations  that  are  now  to  employ  us,  and 
heir  our  prayei*  through  JefuS  Chrift,  in  whofe 
name  we  further  call  upon  thee,  as :  Our  fa- 
ther, &c. 


FHILIPP.  u.   5. 
-     Let  this  niiud  be  in  yOUy  which  was  alfo  in  Chnfl  Jefus. 

HP  HE  important  precept  of  the  apoftle  Paul, 
which  we  have  read  to  you,  and  which  wc 
(hould  reVerc  as  a  fundamental  law  of  chriftianity, 
has  already  recently  furniflied  us  with  an  opportu- 
nity for  entering  upon  fome  meditations  on  the 
moral  chara&er  of  our  beloved  lord  and  iaviour 
Jefus  Chrift  :  on  that  occalion  we  held  up  to  yeu 
the  charming  pi&ur«  of  his  virtue  and  goodnefe, 
fhewing  you  what  his  mind  and  his  condud  were 
towards  God  and  mah.  The  pureft  devotion,'  the 
profoundeft' veneration,  the  moft  ardent  love,  the 
moft  cheerful  obedience  to  God,  the  completed 
refignation  to  his  will,  the  livelieft  zeal  for  his  ho- 
nour, an  univerfal  and  unconquerable  philanthropy, 
an  unwearied  beneficence^  the  nobleft  natagnan]-> 
mity,  the- tendered  friendfhip,  the  greateft  afiabi-» 

lity 
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lity  and  condefcenfion,  the  moft  perfeft  imparti- 
ality, fincerity,  open-heartednefs,  prudence,  gentle- 
nefs,  humiiity  and  patience :  thefe,  pious  hearers, 
were  the  principal  lineaments  of  the  pifture  that 
we  prefumed  to  trace  of  the  tranfcendent  charac- 
ter of  our  redeemer.  Though  this  portrait  was 
extremely  defeftive  and  imperfeft ;  though  far 
beneath  the  beauty  and  the  ludre  of  its  original : 
it  was  neverthelefs  in  its  very  nature  adapted  to 
attra£i:  our  attention,  to  aflfe£t  us  and  to  excite 
emotion  in  our  hearts.  I  truft  likewife,  that  at 
lead  with  fome  it  produced  correfpondent  effeds,. 
by  making  a  good  impreffion  on  them.  We  mud 
indeed  to  a  very  great  degree  be,  corrupt ;  we  muft 
have  loft  all  fentiment  for  what  is  beautiful,  what 
is  good,  what  is  fublime,  if  we  are  unmoved  at  the 
temper  and  conduft  of  Jefus  Chrift,  if  they  fail  of 
filling  us  with  efteem,  with  reverence  and  love  to- 
wards him,  if  they  confirm  not  our  faith  in  him 
and  his  divine  doftrine,  if  they  convince  us  not  of 
the  excellence  of  virtue  and  fail  of  rendering  it  ve- 
nerable and  amiable  to  us.  But  this  is  not  enough. 
We  fhould  not  only  efteem  and  love  virtue,  but 
aftually  praftife  it.  We  fhould  not  only  admire  the 
example  of  our  lord,  but  aftually  follow  it.  This 
mind  fhould  be  in  you,  as  our  text  fays,  which 
was  alfo  in  Chrift  Jefus.  On  this  all  depends.  This 
is  the  primary  objeft  of  the  holy  life  of  Jefus,  and 
the  proper  ufe  that  fhould  be  made  of  it.  This  it 
18  to  which  we  are  particularly  bound  by  a  partici- 
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pation  in  the  holy  fupper,  fince  we  thereby  pub» 
licly  proclaim  ourfelves  the  difciples  of  Jefus,  and 
acknowledge  him  as  our  chieftain  and  lord.  It 
will  therefore  be  perfedly  ftiitable  to  the  defign  of 
our  meeting  to-day,  if  we  endeavour,  under  the 
divine  aflifiance,  to  excite  you  to  the  imitation  of 
the  excellent  example  of  virtue  and  gbodnefs  given 
us  by  our  faviour. 

The  method  in  which  we  fhould  imitate  this  ez« 
ample,  and  the  reafons  that  oblige  us  to  it,  are  the 
two  particulars  in  the  confideration  whereof  your 
attention  and  devotion  will  be  employed.  How 
happy  will  it  be  for  us,  my  friends,  how  boldly 
may  we  prefent  ourfelves  at  the  table  of  the  lord, 
and  there  receive  the  pledges  of  his  love,  if  thefe 
confiderations  produce  in  us  the  lincere  refoludou 
to  proceed  henceforth  in  the  footfteps  of  our  fa» 
viour,  and  fo  to  wall^  as  he  alfo  walked  ! 

We  lately  remarked  that  Chrift  performed  many 
things  wherein  we  cannot  pretend  to  imitate  him« 
He  was  placed  m  various  relations  and  circum** 
{lances,  as  the  fon  of  God,  as  an  extraordinary 
prophet  and  teacher,  as  the  mediator  and  redeemer 
of  mankind,  in  which  we  can  never  be.  As  fuch, 
he  poflefled  prerogatives  and  abilities  far  fuperior 
to  ours.  He  could  and  was  to  do  fuch  works  as 
we  neither  can  nor  (hould.  But  it  is  not  fo  much 
the  particular  adions  of  our  faviour,  as  the  way 
and  manner  in  which  he  performed  them ;  it  is  his 
difpofition  of  mind  and  his  whole  charafter,  which 

we 
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>me  are  to  propofe  for  our  example.     We  are  to 
regulate  our  condudl  by  the  fame  rules  of  rightcouf- 
nefs,  of  philanthropy,  of  magnanimity  ;  we  fhoul4 
be  actuated  by  the  fame  pure  and  generous  views 
to  the  honour  of  the  Moft  High,  and  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  general  welfare ;    the  fame  fpirit  of 
humility,  of  gentlenefs^  of  patience,  of  reconcilia- 
tion, that  adluated  Chrifl,  fhould  actuate  us  alfo. 
We  are  to  pradife  the  virtues  he  praftifed,  though 
we  cannot  in  all  particular  cafes  give  the  fame  or 
fo  powerful  a  demonftration  of  them.     Every  one 
of  us  (hould  ftrive  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  calling 
and  the  true  end  of  his  exiftence,  with  the  fame 
fidelity  with  which  Chrift  accompliflied  the  defign 
of  his  miflion   upon  earth.     We  fhould  like  him 
employ  all  our  fiiculties  in  conformity  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  eameftly  feize  all  opportunities  for 
doing  good,  and  for  rendering  ourfelves  ufeful  to 
others,  though  thefe  faculties  and  thefe  opportuni- 
ties be  very  diflFerent,  or  though  they  be  feldom  or 
never  totally  alike.     Like  our  faviour,  we  fhould 
b^ar  all  the  trials  which  God  lays  upon  us,  all  the 
fuflFerings  he  difpenfes  to  us,  with  fledfaft  patience, 
and  meek  fubmiflion  to  his  will,  though  thefe  trials 
and  thefe  fufferings  be,  neither  in  their  nature  and 
quality,  nor  in  refped  of  their  intention,  exaftly 
fimilar  to  thofe  which  our  redeemer  encountered. 
This  is  to  imitate  the  example  of  our  lord ;  and 
thus  even  fuch  of  his  iiftions  as  were  extraordi- 
nary, and  fuperior  to   our  abilities,  may  be  fub- 

K  K  4  fervien! 
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fervient  to  us  for  inftrufUon  and  example.  How* 
ever  various  then  and  great  the  prerogatives  which 
he  poflfeiTed  ;  however  different  his  ftation  and  call* 
ing  from  ours :  notwithftanding  this,  his  Jife  may 
and  ihould  be  the  pattern  and  rule  of  ours.  The 
condition  of  a  menial  fervant  is  doubtlefs  very 
much  inferior  to  the  ftation  of  his  mafter ;  we  may 
neverthelefs  with  ftrift  propriety  exhort  him  to 
imitate  the  example  of  his  prudent  and  beneficent 
jnafter  :  not  that  he  can  give  the  very  fame  proofs 
of  prudence,  of  beneficence  and  affeftion ;  >  but 
becaufe  he  may  difplay  the  fame  prudent,  a£Fec« 
tionate,  and-  beneficent  difpofitions  in  all  thofe  ac- 
tions that  are  fuitable  to  his  condition.  The  cafe 
is  the  fame  in  regard  to  the  example  of  our  vene- 
rable and  amiable  redeemer.  A  few  particular 
exemplifications  will  befl  ferve  to  illuftrate  this 
matten 

Chrift  came  into  the  world  to  feek  and  to  fave 
thofe  that  were  loft.  He  came  to  declare  to  man- 
kind the  will  of  God,  to  deliver  and  redeem  them 
from  their  aberrations,  to  fmooth  for  them  the  way 
to  fupreme  felicity  ;  and  to  this  purpofe  he  devoted 
his  whole  life.  We  cannot  indeed  do  exa£Uy  the 
fame.  We  are  not  all  called  to  the  pafloral  office, 
much  lefs  can  we  promote  the  falvation  of  men  to 
the  very  fame  degree  as  he  did.  But  does  it  thence 
follow  that  we  can  contribute  nothing  to  that  end ; 
or,  that  we  may  be  quite  indiflFerent  to  the  falvadon 
of  our  brethren  ?    May  we  not  on  one  hand  do 

harm 
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harm  to  our  acquaintance  by  our  imprudent  and 
linful  behaviour,  feduce  them  into  wickednel^  or 
harden  them  in  it  ?  May  we  not  on  the  other  hand 
edify  and  incite  them  to  goodnefs  by  our  advice^ 
by  our  example,  by  our  afie£tionate  fuggeftions, 
admonitions,  exhortations  ?  May  we  not  by  our 
conduA  render  religion  and  chriftianity  either  con- 
temptible or  refpedable,  and  is  it  not  incumbent 
upon  us,  to  avoid  the  one  and  to  do  the  other  ? 
Have  we  not  relations,  friends,  acquaintances,  for 
whofe  fpiritual  and  everlafting  welfare  we  are  par- 
ticularly bound  to  provide  ?  Can  we  not  then,  and 
fhould  we  not  imitate  our  faviour  in  this  refpeft,  fo 
as  to  promote,  each  of  us  according  to  his  circum* 
fiances  and  abilities,  the  falvation  of  our  brethren, 
by  contributing  and  flriving  as  far  as  we  are  able, 
to  profecute  thefe  endeavours  with  upright  inten- 
dons  and  a  willing  heart,  and  to  allow  vuo  diiEcuU 
ties  to  deter  us  from  them  ? 

Farther ;  Chrift  humbled  himfelf  to  the  loweft 
abafement.  He  quitted  heaven  and  the  glory  he 
had  with  the  fether ;  he  fubmicted  voluntarily  to 
all  the  hardfhips  and  miferies  of  life ;  even  to  a 
painful  and  ignominious  death  :  and  thus  afforded 
the  moft  aftonifhing  proofs  of  humility,  of  felf* 
denial,  and  of  obedience  to  God,  his  heavenly  fa* 
then  It  is  certainly  impoffible  for  us  to  give  fuch 
flrong  demonftrations  of  thefe  virtues,  fince  our 
circumftances  are  totally  diflFerent ;  and  therefore 
we  are  not  called  to  do  fo»  Neverthelefs,  we  can  and 
5  fhouM 
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ihould  endeavour  to  imitate  our  faviour  alfo  in  th^ 
refpefly  and  we  eiFedually  do  fo  when  we  teftifj 
meeknefs  and  modefty  in  all  our  words  and  a£tions, 
and  never  boa  ft  of  our  advantages,  or  magnify  our- 
felves  upon  them  ;  when  we  prefer  the  good-plea- 
fure  of  God  to  all  th^  fatisfadions  and  delights  of 
the  world,  willingly  acquiefce  in  all  his  appoint- 
ments, and  never  murmur  at  his  difpenfations ;  in 
fliort,  when  we  are  ready  and  firmly  refoived 
l*ather  to  relinquiih  all,  and  even  to  deny  ourfelve^ 
"whatever  is  moft  agreeable  and  delightful  here  on 
earth,  than  to  tranfgrefs  the  commands  of  God, 
and  to  ad  againft  our  duty. 

Still  more  :  our  redeemer,  as  we  lately  faw,  tra- 
velled about  from  one  place  to  another,  every- 
where doing  good.  He  reftored  the  dumb  to  their 
Ipeech,  he  gave  fight  to,  the  blind,  health  to  the 
fickj  life  to  dead,  recovered  the  infane  to  reafon. 
All  his  time,  all  his  abilities  w^ere  devoted  to  ad- 
vance the  fpiritual  and  temporal  interefts  of  man- 
kind, and  his  generous  and  helpful  love  was  glori- 
fied as  it  were  every  day  and  every  hour  of  his 
public  miniftry  by  frefli  proofs.  Now,  though  it 
be  utterly  impoffible  for  us  to  perform  the  fame 
ads  of  beneficence  which  he  performed ;  impof- 
fible for  us  to  afford  the  fame  afliftance  to  our 
brethren,  to  adminifter  to  them  the  fame  relief  as 
he  did  :  yet  we  can  and  iliould  have,  IS^e  him,  a 
fincere,  a  conftant  and  efiedive  inclination  to  do 
good.    Like  him  we  can  and  ihould  endeavour  at; 

becoming 
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becoming,  as  ufeful  to  others^  and  tQ  afford  them' 
as  much  and  as  important  fervlces  as  our  cs^acities 
^dmit.     We  can  and  fhould,  like  him,  make  the 
lacrifice  of  our  private  intereft  to  the  general  be- 
nefit, ^d  promote  our  neighbour's  real  happine& 
to  the  utmoft  of  our  power ;  and  when  we  do  fo, 
we  imitate  the  philanthropy,  the  compaflion,  the 
generofity  of  our  redeemer,    though  we  evince 
thefe  virtues  according  to  the  various  circumftances 
in  which  we  are  placed,  by  different  n}arks  and 
demonftrations.     And  thus  it  is  in  general  with  the 
other  particulars  in  the  life  of  Jefus.     The  imita« 
tion  confifts  not  fo  much  in  our  leading  the  fame, 
manner  of  life  that  he  led,  and  performing  the 
fame  adions  that  he  performed ;  a$^  in  every  event 
that  befals  us,  being  fo  minded  as  he  was  minded^ 
in  letting  our  mind  be  guided  and  governed  by  his^ 
in  framing  our  moral  charader  upon  his,  in  making 
his  temper  and  condud  the  model  of  ours*    And 
how  manifold  and  cogent  are  the  reafons  we  have 
for  fuch  an  imitation  of  the  excellent  example  of 
Jefus  ! 

Firft,  this  was  one  of  the  principal  purpofes  &>r 
which  our  faviour  appeared  in  the  world,  and  fo- 
journed  for  a  time  among  mankind.  He  came  nclt 
only  to  purchafe  for  us  by  his  propitiatory  death 
a  bleffed  immortality  and  everlafting  life ;  he  came 
not  only  to  inftrudt  us,  by  his  divine  do6bine  in 
the  gracious  will  of  the  Mod  High,  and  to  admo« 
nifh  us  of  our  duties  :  but  he  was  likewife  to  give 
us  a  perfect  and  engaging  pattern  of  behaviour  to<> 

wards 
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wards  God,  our  neighbour,  and  ourfelves*  He 
was  to  place  the  beauty  and  the  value  of  virtue  in 
the  moft  perfpicuous  point  of  view  by  his  example, 
that  he  might  incite  us  to  the  love  and  pra£Uce  of  it. 
He  was  to  ihew  by  his  own  condudb,  that  it  is  not  im- 
pof&ble,  even  in  a  corrupted  world,  to  lead  a  holy 
and  a  godly  life ;  and  that  human  nature,  under 
the  guidance  and  fupport  of  the  fpirit  of  God,  is 
capable  of  attaining  to  a  very  high  degree  of  moral 
perfedion.  The  exprefs  declarations  of  our  lord 
himfelf,  as  well  as  the  reiterated  teftimony  of  his 
apoftles,  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  that  this  was 
the  defign  of  his  converfation  on  earth.  How 
clearly  the  faviour  explains  himfelf  hereupon,  in 
fiiying  :  **  If  any  man  wll  come  after  me,  let  him 
deny  himfelf,  and  take  up  his  crofs  and  follow  me. 
Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart. 
I  have  given  you  an  example,  that  ye  fhould  do  as 
I  have  done  to  you.  Whofoever  will  be  great 
among  you  (hall  be  your  minifter :  and  whofoever 
of  you  will  be  the  chiefefl,  fhall  be  tlie  fervant  of 
all ;  for  even  the  fon  of  man  came  not  to  be  mi- 
niftered  unto,  but  to  minifter,  and  to  give  his  life 
a  ranfom  for  many.  This  is  my  commandment, 
that  ye  love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you.'* 
The  apoftles  of  our  lord  are  pei'petually  enforcing 
the  fame.  Would  they  incite  us  to  holinefs  ;  they 
give  us  the  precept :  "  As  he  which  hath  called 
you  is  holy,  fo  be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conver- 
fation." Would  they  encourage  us  to  patience 
and  firmnefs  in  afiliclions ;  they  bid  us,  ^  Look 

unto 
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unto  Jefus,  the  author  and  Bnilher  of  our 
who,  for  the  joy  that  was  fet  before  him,  en 
thecrofs,  defpifing  the  Qiame."  They  remit 
that  "  Chrifl  alfo  fuffered  for  us,  lea\'mg  us  : 
ample  that  ye  fliould  follow  his  fteps,"  ^ 
they  infpire  us  with  an  humble  difpolition ; 
fay,  *'  Let  this  mind  be  m  you,^  which  was : 
Chrift  Jefus ;  who,  being  in  the  form  of 
thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God 
gloried  not  in  being  equal  with  God.  Wouli 
incite  us  to  love,  to  genttenels,  to  placability ; 
exhort  us  to  "  Walk  in  love,  as  Chrin:  al£ 
loved  us.  Bearing  one  another  and  forgivii 
another,  if  any  man  have  a  quarrel  ag^unft  any 
as  Chrift  forgave  you,  fo  alfo  do  ye.  If  an 
have  not  the  fpirit  of  Chrift,  he  is  none  ■ 
To  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  the  Ion  oJ 
we  muft  live  not  to  ourfelves,  but  to  him. 
muft  be  pure  even  as  he  is  pure.  He  tha 
he  abideth  in  him,  ought  himfelf  alfo  to  wal! 
as  he  walked.  Becaufe  he  laid  down  his  '. 
us;  we  ought  to  to  lay  down  our  lives  1 
brethren."  Thus  runs  the  language  of  Chr 
his  apoftles.  Could  they  have  expr^'ffed  thcr 
more  plainly  and  pointedly  on  this  matte 
they  do  ?  Can  we  therefore  doubt  for  oj 
ment,  that  fuch  is  the  purpofe  and  tlie  will  o 
and  confequently  that  it  is  our  duty,  to  foil 
example  of  our  redeemer,  and  to  be  conftar 
proaching  nearer  to  an  aiHinilation  with  him 
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The  extraordinary  excellence  of  this  example  tt 
another  confideration,  inviting  us  to  the  imitation 
of  it.     It  is  a  pattern  entirely  blamelefs  and  com« 
plete,  free  from  all  imperfeftion  and  defed,  beau- 
dfully  confident  and  harmonious  in  all  its  parts, 
which  we  may  fafely  follow  without  fear  of  danger, 
by  which  we  may  guide  ourfelves  without  hefitation 
in  all  the  events  of  life.    While  we  tread  in  the 
footfteps  of  Chrift,  we  cannot  poffibly  err ;  and  fo 
furely  as  we  are  perfuaded  that  God  was  fatisfied 
with  his  condu£l,  fo  certainly  may  be  aflured  that 
he  likewife  will  be  gracioufly  pleafed  with  ours,  if 
we  form  it  upon  that  model.  —  It  is  alfo  the  nobleft 
and  the  grandefl:  example  that  was  ever  propofed 
to  the  world.     Nothing  can  more  dignify  our  na- 
ture ;  nothing  can  procure  us  more  real  greatntf^ 
of  mind  ;  nothing  can  more  approximate  \is  to  the 
deity,  and  make  us  more  capable  of  communion 
with  him,  than  the  being  actuated  by  that   mind 
which  we  admire  in  our  faviour.  —  It  is  a  univerfal 
and  moft  inftrudlive  example,  adapted  to  all  times 
and  places,  to  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men,  which 
may  conftantly  guide  and  improve  us,  be  we  high 
or  low,  rich  or  poor,  profperous  or  unfuccefsful. 
While  our  lord  was  amongft  us,  he  was  in  fuch  a 
variety  of  circumftances  ;  he  flood  in  fuch  a  diver- 
fity  of  relations ;  his  whole  life,  during  the  time 
of  his  miniftry,  was  fo  bufy  and  adtive,  that  we 
itiay  learn  from  him  how  we  ought  to  behave  to« 
wards  God  and  man,  what  we  have  to  do  both  in 
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regard  to  the  prefent  and  the  future,  in  all  the  viciffi^^ 
tudes  and  events  of  life.  — ^  It  is  in  (hort  an  example 
of  the  greateft,  the  moft  neceffary,  the  mod  ufeful 
and  moft  beneficent  virtues ;  an  example  of  fuch  vir- 
tues as  partly  to  appear  inconvenient  to  us,  as  to  b6 
totally  difregarded  by  the  generality  of  men,  and 
yet  are  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  our  happinefs,  and 
to  the  praftice  of  which  we  are  every  day,  on  one 
account  or  other,  repeatedly  called.  But  can  we 
think  this  example  fo  excellent  as  it  adually  is,  and 
yet  doubt  of  our  obligation  to  copy  it  ?  Would  not 
this  argue  great  inconfiftency  ?  Should  we  not  thus 
^eny  by  our  conduQ:  what  we  confefs  with  our  lips  ? 
Should  we  not  betray  a  feithlefs  ^ifpofition,  (hew 
ourfelves  as  enemies  and  traitors  to  virtue,  in  refuf- 
ing  to  conform  to  a  rule  which  we  ourfelves  confefs 
to  be  faultlefs,  a  model  which  we  are  obliged  to  ad- 
mire and  reverfe  ? 

The  relations  in  which  we  ftand  to  Chrift,  and  the 
benefits  we  have  received  of  him,  are  a  third  reafon 
forcibly  impelling  us  to  the  imitation  of  him.  Even' 
the  example  of  a  mean  and  obfcure  perfon,  of  a 
ftranger  to  us,  one  with  whom  we  have  no  inti- 
mate connexion  or  affinity,  who  has  not  the  fmall- 
eft  power  over  us,  to  whom  we  owe  neither  obedi- 
ence nor  gratitude,  even  the  example  of  fuch  an 
one,  if  it  were  good  and  virtuous,  (hould  incite  us 
tb  imitation.  How  much  more  then  ought  it  to  do 
fo  in  a  cafe  direSly  the  reverie  of  all  this  ?  The 
pattern  of  virtue  and  piety  which  our  religion  holds 

out. 
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out,  is  the  example  of  a  perfon  invefted  ^nth  th# 
highed  prerogatives, with  the  gfeateft  authority,  who 
merits  our  utmoft  efteem  and  afFe&ion,  with  whom 
we  are  conne&ed  by  the  mod  indiiToluble  bands,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  moft  willing  and  the  mod  cheer- 
ful obedience*  It  is  the  example  of  our  lord  and 
mader,  our  chieftain  and  faviour,  the  founder*  of 
our  religion,  the  author  and  finiflier  of  our  faith, 
the  judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  under  whofe 
fovereignty  we  dand,  whofe  fubjefts  we  are,  oa 
whofe  fentence  our  everlading  lot  depends.  It  is 
the  example  of  our  bed  friend,  our  magnanimous 
and  faithful  redeemer,  who  condefcended  for  us  to 
the  deeped  humiliation,  who  laid  down  his  life  for 
us,  who  did  and  fuffered  for  us  while  we  were  his 
enemies,  far  more  than  any  friend  ever  did  and  fuf- 
fered for  another.  It  is  the  example  of  our  greateft 
benefador,  without  whofe  aid  we  fhould  have  been 
totally  ignorant,  vicious,  comfortlefs  and  wretched  ; 
to  whom  we  are  beholden  for  all  the  light,  all  the 
comfort,  and  all  the  happinefs  we  enjoy,  and  which 
we  have  in  future  to  exped.  Every  virtue  we  (hould 
learn  of  him,  he  has  himfelf  exempliiied  in  the  moft 
glorious  manner.  He  that  commands  us  to  do  good; 
to  others,  has  himfelf  done  us  infinitely  more  good, 
than  we  could  have  ever  hoped  for.  He  who  re- 
quires that  we  fhould  love  our  enemies,  and  forgive 
them  their  failings,  loved  his  enemies,  fhed^hisown 
blcod  for  the  remidion  of  our  fins.  How  much  are 
we  bound  by  all  this  to  the  imitation  of  him  1    How 

infenfible. 
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iiifenfible,  how  ungrateful,  how  defpicable  mud 
we  be  fhould  we  refufe  it !  Certainly  we  fhould 
render  ourfelves  utterly  unworthy  of  being  called 
the  difciples  of  Jefus ;  we  ihould  forfeit  all  the  ad« 
vantages  and  felicities  that  are  promifed  us  undef 
that  dillindion* 

We  have  fourthly  the  fame  reafons  for  leading  a 
righteous,  a  holy,  a  godly,  an  humble,  a  heavenly* 
minded  life,  as  Chrifl:  had  fo  to  do  ;  and  confer 
quently  we  are,  for  this  reafon,  bound  to  follow 
hi$  example.  Or,  do  we  not  ftand  in  the  fame  re* 
lations  to  the  fupreme  being  in  which  Chrift  him* 
felf  flood,  confidered  as  a  man  ?  Have  we  not  the 
Very  fame  nature  as  he  had  ?  Ought  not  the  honouif 
and  glory  of  God  to  be  the  ultimate  end  of  oui^ 
whole  behaviour,  and  his  will  the  only  and  unalter- 
able rule  of  it  ?  Are  we  not  jufl  as  much  flrangers 
and  fojourners  here  on  earthy  as  our  lord  and  fa* 
viour  was  ?  What  greater  reafons  have  we  to  love 
the  world  and  the  things  of  it  more,  and  more  high* 
ly  to  prize  them,  than  he  had?  Are  riches,  ho* 
nours,  and  fenfual  gratifications  more  our  peculiar 
and  higheft  good  than  they  were  his  ?  Can  they 
contribute  more  to  our  true  and  everlafting  felicity, 
than  they  could  contribute  to  his  ?  Are  they  lefs 
dangerous  to  us  than  they  were  to  him  ?  Is  it  an 
eafier  matter  for  us  to  conquer  our  corruption,  to 
perfe£k  our  holinefs,  to  work  out  our  falvation,  than 
it  was  for  him  to  do  the  work  the  father  had  given 
him  to  do  ?      Have  we  lefs  need  of  devotion,  of 

VOL.  II.  L  L  zeal 
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zeal  and  application,  of  felf-denjal,  and  of  vigilanice 
to  that  purpofe  than  our  faviour  had  for  the  accom- 
plifliment  of  his  ?  Can  the  humility,  the  gentlenefs, 
the  patiefnce,  which  fat  fo  gracefully  on  Chrift,  the 
foil  of  God,  and  redounded  fo  much  to  his  glory, 
be  unbecoming  or  difgraceful  to  us,  miferable  fin- 
ders ?  Can  what  rendered  his  charafter  fo  beauti- 
ful, fo  venerable,  degrade  ours,  or  militate  with  our 
condition  ?  Is  it  lefs  falutary  and  needful  to  us  than 
to  him,  to  be  made  perfeft  through  trials  and  fuflfer- 
ings  ?  Are  we  too  great  to  defire  to  render  our- 
felves  acceptable  to  the  Mod  High,  and  to  be  hap- 
py by  the  fame  methods  that  Chrift  obtained  the  ap- 
probation of  his  heavenly  father,  and  entered  into 
his  glory  ?  But,  fiace  we  cannot  affert  this,  as  every 
man  mud  allow,  without  the  greated  abfurdit^,  then 
neither  can  we  deny  that  we  are  under  the  drongeft 
obligations  to  make  the  righteous,  holy,  godly, 
humble  and  hearvenly-minded  life  of  Jefus  the  pat- 
tern and  rule  of  our  own. 

Our  future  appointilient  obliges  us  ladly  in  Eke 
manner,  to  imitate  the  example  of  Chrid,and  to  let 
that  mind  be  in  us  which  was  alfo  in  him.  We  are 
formed  for  immortality.  We  are  to  quit  this  world, 
after  a  ihort  and  uncertain  abode  in  it,  and  then  to 
pafs  into  a  better  and  ml>re  perfecl  date.  As  chrif- 
tians^we  have  the  Ipfiy  hope,  that  after  death  we 
diall  go  to  Chrift,  our  chieftain  and  faviour,  that  we 
fliall  be  with  him  for  ever,  ih^t  we  fliall  be  ck)fely 
r.nired  with  him,  and  be  partakers  in  ihe  glory  he 

poflefles 
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pofleffes  at  the  right  hand  of  God,     We  are,  as  the 
fcripture  tells  us,  heirs  of  God  and  joint-heirs  with 
Chrift.     We  are  to  live  and  reign  with  him.     As 
we  here  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthly  Adam, 
fo  {hall  we  hereafter  bear  the  image  of  the  heaven- 
ly.    But  how  can  we  hereafter  bear  his  likenefs,  if 
we  have  not  here  done  our  utmoft-to  referable 
him  ?     How  can  we  have  fellowfliip  with  him,  and 
enjoy  his  bleffed  fociety,  if  our  mind  and  defires  be 
in  oppofition  to  his  ?     How  can  we  fhare  in  his  au- 
thority, if  we  have  not  fought  it  in  the  way  of  obe- 
dience  and  fidelity,  of  piety  and  virtue,  by  wjiich  he 
obtained  it,  as  our  forerunner  and  guide  ?     Can  we 
be  capable  of  the  holy,  the  divine  life  he  leads  in 
heaven,  unlefs  we  ftudy  purity  and  holinefs  hereon 
earth  ?     Or,  can  we  imagine  that  he  will  acknow- 
ledge us   for  his,  and  as  fuch  admit  us  into  his 
heavenly  kingdom,  if  we  ftand  in  no  other  connec- 
tion with  him,  and  have  no  farther  affimilation  with 
him,  than  that  we  are  called  by  his  name,  hold  his 
doftrine  to  be  true,  and  fhew  him  an  outward   re- 
verence ?     What  have  we  in  thi$  cafe  to  expeft,  but 
that   dreadful,    yet    righteous  fentence,   "  Depart 
from  me,  ye  workers  of  wickednefs  ;  I  know  you 
not  !'* 

Ye  fee,  pious  hearers,  how  many  and  cogent  rea- 
fons  we  have  for  following  the  example  of  our  re- 
deemer, and  for  being  like-minded  with  him.  And 
fo  certain  is  it,  that  unlefs  we  do  fo,  we  neither  fup- 
port  the  name  of  chriftians,  nor  can  be  happy. 

L  L  2  .        Thefe' 
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Thefe  are  doftrines  fo  effentially  inherent  to  reli- 
gion and  chriftianity,  that  we  cannot  refufe  our  a£< 
fent  to  them,  without  at  once  receding  all  religion 
and  all  chriftianity.  And  yet  how  little  are  thefe 
important  doftrines  thought  of  !  How  flender  is 
the  influence  they  have  on  our  conduct  I  Do  all 
our  words  and  works  teftify,  do  all  the  effe£b  of 
our  capacities  teftify,  that  we  are  the  difciples  and 
followers  of  the  holy  and  righteous,  the  humble 
and  gentle,  the  beneficent  and  divine,  the  heaven* 
ly-minded  Jefus  ?  O  chriftians,  how  &r  inferior  aie 
we  dill  to  the  pattern  of  virtue  and  piety  fet  us  by 
our  lord  and  faviour  \  How  little  refemblance  there 
is  between  his  temper  and  carriage,  and  ours !  How 
little  conformity  between  our  lives  and  the  fan£tity 
of  the  dodrine  we  confefs,  or  the  condufl:  of  the 
mafter  to  whom  we  belong !  How  cold  and  un- 
fi*uitful  the  love  we  bear  to  Cbrift,  our  redeemer, 
and  how  irrtperfeft  and  inconftant  the  obedience  we 
pay  him  !  May  thefe  reflections  awaken  and  alana 
us  1  May  they  fill  us  with  the  moft  fenfible  remorfe 
and  trouble  at  our  negligence  and  ingratitude  I  May 
they  kindle  in  us  a  lively  zeal  to  walk  worthier  of 
our  vocation,  and  to  difcharge  our  duties  vrith  more 
carefulnefs  and  fidelity !  Yes,  my  chriftian  bre- 
thren, here  at  the  table  of  our  lord  let  us  renew 
thefe  facred  refolutions  with  all  poflible  fincerity  and 
devotion*  Here,  where  we  fliall  receive  the  fym- 
bols  and  pledges  of  his  magnanimous  love,  let  us^ 
folenmly  vow  to  our  beloved  redeemer,  no  loDgar 
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to  live  to  ourfelves,  but  to  him,  and  to  conform  to 
his  likcnefs.  Here  let  us  learn  the  gentlenefs,  th^ 
philanthropy,  the  felf-denial,  the  contempt  of  the 
world,  the  obedience  to  God,  the  zeal  for  his  ho- 
nour, the  perfeverance  in  good,  of  which  our  faviour 
has  fet  us  fo  illuftrious  an  example  by  his  life  an4 
by  his  death.  Here  let  us  offer  up  to  him  our  bo- 
dies and  our  fouls,  which  he  purchafed  fo  dearly  and 
are  his,  by  folemnly  and  for  ever  renouncing  all 
the  finful  luds,  the  fordid  maxims  and  depraved 
manners  of  the  world,  that  are  at  variance  with  his 
mind.  So  (hall  we  adually  do  honour  to  our  re- 
deemer, who  has  fo  loved  us  as  to  lay  down  his  life 
for  us.  So  (hall  we  give  him  the  thankfulnefs  that 
is  his  due,  and  which  he  has  fuch  a  right  to  demand. 
So  fhall  we  adorn  the  name  of  chriftians  ;  we  (hall 
make  it  an  objeft  of  efteem  and  reverence ;  we  fhall 
edify  others  by  our  behaviour,  and  fhine  as  lights 
in  the  midft  of  the  corrupt  generation  of  this  world. 
But  fo  likewife  (hall  we  arrive  at  the  end  of  our 
feith,  everlafling  felicity.  If  we,  like  Chrift,  our 
leader  and  head,  be  dead  unto  fin,  and  alive  unto 
God ;  if  we,  like  him,  overcome  the  world,  and  by 
perfeverance  in  good  works,  feek  after  praife  and 
honour  and  immortality ;  then  (hall  we  alfo,  like 
him,  be  exalted  to  glory.  We  (hall,  like  him,  be 
filled  with  joy  and  blifs  at  the  right  hand  of  God  ; 
we  (hall  find,  in  his  blelTed  fociety,  and  in  the  clofeft 
intercourfe  with  him,  the  completion  of  all  our 
wiihes. 

L  L  3  Such 
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Such  is  the  perfeftion  of  the  chriftian  law,  fuch 
the  purity  of  thofe  morals  which  Jefus  delivered, 
fuch  the  beauty  of  the  gofpel  as  a  rule  of  life,  as  to 
have  gained  the  love  and  admiration  of  many  who 
have  difbelieved  its  doftrines.  But  he  gave  them  a 
flill  higher  luftre  by  his  example.  The  perfedion 
of  the  chriftian  law,  the  purity  of  thofe  morals 
which  Jefus  delivered,  the  beauty  of  the  gofpel  as  a 
rule  of  life,  appear  nowhere  to  fuch  advantage,  as 
in  the  life  of  our  lord.  There  you  contemplate 
holinefs,  not  as  a  dead  letter,  but  as  a  living  form  ^ 
fubftantial,  prefent,  fpeaking  to  the  world.  He  trod 
before  you  the  path  that  leads  to  heaven.  It  is 
pointed  out  by  his  precepts ;  it  is  marked  by  his  ex- 
ample ;  it  is  confecrated  by  his  blood. 

Would  you  learn  what  virtue  is,  would  you  be  in 
love  with  virtue,  would  you  pra3:ife  virtue ;  con- 
template the  life  of  Jefus,  ftudy  the  life  of  Jefus, 
imitate  the  life  of  Jefus.  He  to  whom  the  jews  pre- 
ferred a  robber  and  a  murderer,  was  fairer  in  his 
life  than  the  fons  of  men,  and  purer  in  his  heart 
than  the  angels  of  God.  That  head  which  they 
crowned  with  thorns  was  ever  intent  on  benevolent 
deeds,  and  at  that  very  moment  of  time  meditated 
their  good.  Thofe  feet  which  they  bound  to  the 
crofs  went  about  on  errands  of  mercy,  Thofe 
hands  which  they  nailed  to  the  accurfed  treq,  were 
lifted  up  in  dtvoiion  to  God,  or  ftretched  out  in 
beneficence  to  men.  Jefus,  through  his  whole  life, 
marked  out  the  path  which  leads  to  the   heavens. 

Walk 
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Walk  in  that  path,  chriftians.      You  (hall  arrive  at 
heaven  j  and  be  of  that  happy  number,  who  are  to 
inhabit  the  manfions  prepared  for  you  by  him  who 
is  the  refurre£tion  and  the  life. 
Communion. 


L  L4 


SERMON   LII. 


Of  the  Pajloral  Office. 


^OD,  Father  of  men,  what  great  things  haft 
thou  done  in  us  thy  children,  and  how  much 
art  thou  daily  doing  for  us !  All  nature  reveals  Xo 
'  us  thy  glory  and  grandeur,  thy  grace  and  parental 
affeftion  towards  us.  All  informs  us  of  thy  will  and 
of  our  grand  appointment.  All  incites  us  to  the  ac-* 
complifhment  of  thy  will,  and  to  the  continually  com- 
pleter attainment  of  the  ultimate  end  of  our  being. 
Nature  as  well  as  religion ;  the  reafon  with  which 
thou  haft  endowed  us,  as  well  as  thy  more  immedi- 
ate revelation.  Thanks  and  praifes  be  to  thee,  the 
All-bountiful,  for  the  various  means  of  inflru£tion 
and  knowledge  thou  haft  imparted  to  us !  Thanks 
and  praifes  be  to  thee,  more  efpecially  for  the  ad- 
vantages which  thou  haft  vouchfafed  to  us  in  this 
refpeft  as  chriftians  !  Yes,  in  thy  fon  Jefus  thou 
haft  caufed  a  brighter  luminary  to  rife  upon  us.  By 
hiih  we  are  come  nearer  to  thee,  our  father,  and  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  By  him  we  have  l^amt 

to 
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to  form  jufter  conceptions  of  numberlefs  momen- 
tous, confolatory  objefts.  By  him  we  have  attain- 
ed to  greater  certainty  concerning  thy  will  and  thy 
gracious  difpofitions  towards  us,  more  hope  and  af- 
furance  both  living  and  dying.  By  him  haft  thou 
inftituted  amongft  us  the  paftoral  office ;  and  what 
means,  what  inducements,  always  to  proceed  far- 
ther in  knowledge  and  virtue,  haft  thou  thus  be- 
ftowed  upon  us  !  How  greatly  facilitated  to  us  the 
way  to  perfeftion  and  happinefs  !  Oh  might  this 
important  office  be  more  and  rtiore  faithfully  admi- 
niftered  by  all  who  bear  it,  and  be  uniformly  diffuf- 
ing  more  light  and  comfort  and  joy,  continually  pro- 
ducing more  good  difpofitions  and  adions  among 
mankind  !  Do  thou  cleanfe  and  fanftify  thy  church, 
moft  graciousr  God,  that  both  teachers  and  hearers 
may  be  conftantly  advancing  together  towards  that 
which  thou  wouldft  have  them  to  be.  Oh  pour  out 
thy  fpirit  and  energy  upon  us  all  who  are  ordained 
to  declare  thy  will  to  our  brethren,  and  lead  them 
to  thee  and  to  happinefs  ;  teach  us  rightly  to  dif- 
cem  the  truth,  to  believe  it  firmly,  to  follow  its 
di£lates  faithfully,  to  deliver  it  with  conviftion  to 
others ;  and  thus  open  to  it  an  accefs  to  the  under- 
ftandings  and  to  the  hearts  of  them  that  hear  us. 
Enable  our  hearers  alfo  to  bring  with  them  increaf- 
ing  docility  and  attention  to  the  difcourfe  of  their 
teachers,  and  to  apply  it  .with  growing  diligence  to 
their  improvement.  Oh  might  thus  the  kingdom 
of  thy  fbn  Jefus,  the  kingdom  of  truth  and  virtue, 

of 
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of  liberty  and  happinefs,  come,  be  ever  farther  ex- 
tending, ever  more  firmly  eftablifhed,  and  be  incef- 
fantly  gaining  more  glorious  viftories  over  error  and 
vice  and  mifery  !  Blefs  to  the  furtherance  of  thefe 
views,  our  rcfleftions  on  the  wife  preparatives  thou 
haft  made  to  that  end  ;  and  hear  us,  through  Jefus 
Chrift,  our  lord,  in  whofe  name  we  further  call 
upon  thee,  faying:  Our  father,  &c. 


EPHESIANS,   IV.    II. 
He  gave  fome  —  paflors  and  teachers. 

nr  HE  paftoral  office,  which  is  everywhere  intio- 
duced  into  the  chriftian  church,  and  dates  its 
origin  from  the  times  of  the  apoftles,  is  certainly  an 
inftitution  of  extreme  utility ;  an  inflitution  which 
would  infure  to  Jefus  and  his  difciples  one  of  the 
foremofl  ranks  among  the  benefaftors  of  the  human 
race,  were  we  only  to  corifider  them  as  wife  men, 
and  not  as  peculiar  plenipotentiary  ambafladors  firom 
God  to  mankind.  Nowhere  do  we  fiiid  in  the  an- 
cient world,  as  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  any  fuch 
teachers  of  the  people ;  teachers  that  inflruded  their 
brethren,  without  diftindion  of  ranks,  of  ages,  of 
fexes,  or  manners,  in  their  relations  to  God  and 
man,  in  their  duties,  and  the  objefts  that  concern 
their  prefent  and  their  future  flate  j  who  iaftruded 

them 
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them  at  ftated  times,  not  far  afunder,  on  thefe  moft 
impoitant  fubjcds ;  who  led  them  to  confideration 
and  virtue,  comforted  them  in  their  forrows,  and 
in  fuch  various  ways  promoted  their  contentment 
and  happinefs.  —  But  we  everywhere  find  idola- 
trous priefts  and  domineering  leaders  of  the  people, 
throughout  the  ancient  and  modem,  the  heathenifli 
or  npt-chriftian  world  ;  men  who  could  make  the 
ignorance  and  weakneffes  of  their  fellow-creatures 
fubfervient  to  the  eftablifliment  of  a  tyrannical  and 
cruel  authority,  which  they  employed  in  extorting 
rich  prefents  and  hard  tributes,  or  the  attainment;  of 
other  felfifli  views,  who  fpread  fear  and  terrors 
around  them,  and  by  all  the  folemnities  of  their  re- 
ligion  and  worfhip  promoted  neither  wifdom  nor 
virtue,  but  were  favourable  to  fuperftition  and  vice. 
—  I  am  well  aware,  my  pious  hearers,  that  even 
the  chriftian  paftorate  has  been  very  often  and  very 
ihamefuUy  mifufed,  and  is  ftill  mifufed ;  that  it  is 
not  and  does  not  always  and  entirely  produce  what 
it  might  be  and  in  its  native  tendencies  fhould  pro- 
duce :  and  this  is  not  at  all  furprifmg,  fince  it  is 
fupplied  by  men,  who  are  fubje£l  like  all  others  to 
ficulings  and  errors,  and  are  fo  liable  to  be  deceived 
by  the  paffions.  •  At  the  fame  time  it  has  certainly 
done  an  infinite  deal  of  good  ;  fbll,  upon  the  whole, 
does. much  good ;  and  will  —  as  we  may  affuredly 
hope  — •  in  due  courfe  of  time  efiFefl:  ftill  far  more 
good.  The  chriftian  teacher  undoubtedly  there- 
fpjre  merits  refpeft,  on  account  of  the  ofEce  he  bears, 

and 
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and  the  ufefulnefs  he  thereby  obtains.     But,  for 
rendering  this  a  rational  refpeft,  and  giving  it  a  fa- 
lutary  influence  on  our  conduft ;  to  prevent  it  from 
degenerating  into  fuperftition,  or  gradually  giving 
place  to  difrefpeft   and   contempt  :    it   fhould  be 
grounded  on  right  notions  of  it,  and  on  what  chrif- 
tian  teachers  are  and  ought  to  be.     We  (hould  not 
require  and  expeft  more  from  them,  than  we  can 
with  juftice  require  and  expeft.     And  to  fettle  thefe 
notions,  and  to  render  them  more  common,  is  the 
defign  of  my  prefent  difcourfe.  It  is  faid  in  our  text, 
that  Chrift  appointed  or  ordained  fome  in  his  churdi 
to  be  paftors  and  teachers.      Thefe  are  the  very 
perfons  whom  we  at  prefent  commonly  call  preach- 
ers ;  and  the  purport  of  whofe  inftitution  we  will 
now  ftudy  more  clearly  to  underftand.     In  this  view, 
we  will  invefligate  the  relations  wherein  a  preacher 
Hands  to  his  flock ;  or,  (hew  you  what  the  preacher 
properly  is  and  ought  to  be  in  regard  to  his  congre- 
gation.    In  order  to  this,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  ob- 
viate firft  the  erroneous  conceptions  that  are  formed 
of  thefe  relations,  and  afterwards  we  will  proceed 
to  illuftrate  the  true  nature  of  them. 

In  the  firft  place,  the  preacher  is  no  prieft  in  the. 
ftrift  and  ufual  acceptation  of  the  word,  but  only  in 
that  fenfe  wherein  it  is  ufed  by  the  compilers  of  our 
liturgy.  He  is  not  a  perfon  that  ftands  in  any  nearer 
relation  to  God,  or  has  any  more  intimate  and  fkmi- 
liar  intercourfe  with  him,  than  the  reft  of  his  wot- 
(hipers  ;  he  is  not  a  perfon,  who,  when  we  have 

(inned. 
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fumed,  can  free  us  from  the  condiga  punif] 

and  reconcile  us  again  with  our  offended  n 

of  the  fin,  by  offierings,  by  rites,  by  interce 

He  may  and  ought  to  announce  to  us  favov 

life  on  the  part  of  God,  fet  the  value  of  his 

ties  and  bleffings  both  in  nature  and  religion  u 

proper  light,  and  excite  us  to  be  glad  and  i 

therein ;  but  he  cannot  difpenfe  either  the  one 

other  according  to   his  pleafure.      He  ma; 

ought  to  promife  us  the  pardon  of  our  fins,  and 

lafting  hr.ppinefs,  on  certain  conditions,  in  the 

of  God ;  but  he  cannot  adually  confer  them. 

may  and  ought  to  explain  and  inculcate  the 

commandments :  but  he  cannot  difcharge  an] 

the  obfervance  of  them.     Of  his  own  authoi 

can  neither  impofe  nor  invalidate  any  vov 

obligation,   any   duty.     He  is  therefore  no 

manager  between  God  and  man,  as  that  he  ca 

a  greater  value  to  our  ads  of  worfhip  thai 

would  otherwife  have  3  or  impart,  by  certain 

fied  words,  to  the  water  in  baptifm,  and  ^ 

figns  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Jefus  in  the 

fupper,  any  power  or  efficacy  which  they  had  1 

fore ;  or  laftly  whofe  prayers  are  more  accept; 

heaven  and  prevalent  with  God,  than  the  f 

of  any  other  fincere  and  upright  chriftian.  — 

Chrift  is  reprefented   to  us  in  the  writings 

apoflles,   and  particularly  in  the  writings 

apoftle  Paul,  as  the  fole  high-pried  and  m 

between  God  and  man,  for  tranquillizing  ma 


\ 
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and  more  efpedally  the  jews,  on'  the  recent  abd* 
Ikion  of  the  prieflly  office  and  the  facrifices  in  ufe^ 
by  the  introduction  of  chriftianity,  for  infpiring 
them  with  a  filial  confidence  in  God,  and  for  affur- 
ing  them,  in  a  fenfible  manner,  adapted  to  thdt 
comprehenfions,  of  his  protection  and  favour.  All 
notions  of  peculiar  priefts  and  facrifices,  that  have 
been  adopted  in  the  chriftian  religion  and  the  chrif* 
.tian  worihip,  are  fuperfdtious ;  they  are  in  dired  ' 
oppofitioh  to  the  fcope  and  the  fpirit  of  that  holy  re* 
ligion,  and  of  that  pure  and  rational  worfliip  ;  they 
miflead  us  from  the  God  to  whom  Jefus  has  Opened 
us  a  free  accefs,  and  whom  he  has  taught  us  to  re* 
gard  and  to  love  as  our  father ;  they  are  relics  of  the 
feeble  jewifli  way  of  thinking,  which  (he  chriftian 
doftrine  was  intended  by  degrees  to  abolifli,  and  of 
which,  among  chrlftians,  who  are  no  longer  chil* 
dren,  but  fhould  be  men  in  knowledge  and  in  faith^ 
no  traces  ought  now  to  remain. 
•  The' preacher  is  fecondly  no  curate  of  fouls  in  the 
ftrideft  meaning  of  the  exprefiion,  and  as  it  implies 
a  perfon  on  whofe  pains  and  behaviour  the  falvadon 
or  the  happinefs  of  the  reft,  if  not  altogether,  yet 
greatly  depends  ;  who  can  and  fliould  contribute  as 
much  or  ftill  more  than  themfelves  to  their  moral 
improvement,  to  their  fpiritual  and  eternal  welfare ; 
and  whofe  future  lot  is  indiffolubly  connefted  with 
the  loj  of  the  fouls  entrufted  to  his  care.  No,  every 
individual  muft  be  the  curate  of  his  ow;i  foul,  bear 
Jus  own  guilt,  and  render  an  account   to  God  for 

himfelf. 
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himielf.  Every  perfon  mud  fulfil  his  duty  according 
to  th&  utmoft  of  his  power  j  but  none  can  be  fecu- 
rity  for  the  confequences,  much  lefs  fulfil  it  for  an- 
other.    And  what  fenfible  man  would  take  the  paf- 
toral  office  upon  him,  if  he  Ihould  thereby  oblige 
himielf  to  anfwer  for  the  conduft  of  all  fuch  as  be- 
long to  his  congregation,  or  to  concern  himfelf  for 
the  happinefs  of  each  of  them  in  particular,  as  a  fa- 
ther  concerns  himfelf  for  his  children,  or  a  domef- 
tic  tutor  for  his  pupil  ?     If  this  were  to  be  the  cafe, 
he  ought  to  be  thoroughly  and  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  every  perfon  in  his  pariflh  ;  they  fhould  at 
all  times  and  in  all  circumftances  exhibit  themfelves 
to  him  as  they  really  are  ;  they  fhould  make  him  the 
confident  of  their  moft   fecret  difpofitions  and  de- 
figns ;  he  fhould  be  the  witnefs  of  their  condud  in 
doitieflic  as  well  as  in  civil  fociety,;  be  fhould  have 
the  right  and  the  licence  to  give  them  the  moft  de- 
.  terminate  precepts  on  all  their  concernments  :  and 
even  if  all  this  were  done,  which  yet  is  not,  and 
will  not,  and  cannot  be  done,  ftill  it  muft  be  an  ef- 
feft  of  the  moft  audacious  temerity  for  a  man  to  af- 
fume  to  himfelf  the  peculiar  and  fole  guidance  of  fo 
many  perfons  of  fuch  various  capacities  and  tempers, 
and  to  ft  and  asfurety  for  them  in  the  day  of  judgment. 
No,  my  pious  hearers,  when  you  call  us,  preach- 
ers, your  curates,  you  cannot  reafonably  exaft  any- 
thing more  of  us,  than  that,  according  to  our  beft 
infights  and  to  your  neceflities,  we  fliould  fhew  yoir 
what  you  ought  to  do,  and  how  you  are  to  fet  about 


It, 
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it,  for  delivering  your  foul  from  the  captivity  of  ef« 
ror,  of  fenfuality,  of  vice^  or  to  caution  you  againft' 
them  ;  for  adorning  it  with  wifdom  and  virtue ;  kt 
rendering  it  both  in  this  and  in  the  future  world  as 
perfeft^  as  happy,  and  as  agreeable  to  God,  as  it  is 
capable  of  becoming.      In  this  defign,  with  no  left 
eameftnefs  than  aflfeflibn,  we  are  to  inftrud,  toex« 
hort,  to  admoniih,  to  reprove,  to  intreai ;  to  call 
your  attention  to  whatever  may  be  in  an  eminent 
degree  ufeful  or  prejudicial  to  you  at  all  times^  and 
on  every  alteration  of  your  condition  ;  and  all  this 
for  fincerely  promoting  the  caufe  of  truth,  of  virtue^ 
and  your  happinefs  ;  and  never  to  be  weary  and  dif« 
heartened  in  fo  doing,  though  attended  by  the  word 
confequences.     Thus  are  we  to  care  for  your  fouls^ 
as  we  muft  give  an  account  how  we  have  inftruded 
you,  and  of  the  iife  we  have  made  of  the  timeS|  the 
circumftances,  the  occafions  afforded   us  for  that 
purpofe. 

We  may  even  in  a  finder  fenfe  be  confidered  as 
your  curates,  if  you  afford  us  opportunity  and  en* 
couragement  to  make  what  we  here  deliver  and 
teach  in  public  more  profitable  to  you  by  friendly 
and  private  converfation,  apply  it  more  clofely  to 
your  fituation  and  your  prefent  exigencies,  remind 
you  of  your  particular  duties,  failings,  tranfgreffions ; 
to  labour  with  you  in  maintaining  or  reftoring  do» 
mefUc  harmony,  or  to  fupply  you  with  more  deter* 
minate  precepts  and  means  for  your  profideocy  in 
knowledge  and  tirtue.     At  the  fame  dme^  as  every* 

^  one 
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one  readily  perceives,  the  preacher  cannot  execute 
this  duty  of  fraternal  admonition  and  particular  ex- 
hortation to  goodoel^,  without  the  concurrence,  ac 
igainSl  the  will,  of  his  pariihioner.  Neither  is  this  " 
a.  duty  peculiarly  incumbent  on  him :  he  poffeffia 
h  in  common  with  every  othir  chtiftian ;  only  in 
fo  niuch  as  in  particular  cafes  and  vith  certain  per- 
Ibns,  from  the  greater  refpeA  they  have  for  hinit 
and  the  greater  fagacity  they  may  allow  him  to 
pofiefs,  he  may  fulfil  it  with  bettor  fucce£i  than 
another. 

The  miftaken  and  fuperllitious  idea  annexed  to 
dw  office  of  a  clergyman  is  in  nothing  fo  apparoit 
as  in  regard  to  the  fick  and  dyi^g.  But  too  £«' 
qoently  almoll  the  whole  hope  oi  the  ialratibn  of  a 
man  is  built  on  the  prefence,  on  the  difcourfe,  on 
the  prayer  of  the  curate.  How  fadly  are  the  affift*' 
ants  concerned,  left  the  fick  peifon  fliould  expire 
without  this  preparation  or  fuccour!  What  cm 
We  conclude  from  hence,  but  that  they  attribnie  to 
the  clergyman  hr  greater  ability  and  influence  tfaaa 
be  adually  has  F  We  are  by  no  means  arerfelrom 
attending  when  called  to  the  fick  and  the  dying  { 
and  when  we  can  excite  or  cherilh  any  good,  any 
chriftian  refle^ons  and  fentiments  in  them,  whea 
we  are  able  to  adminifter  anything  to  their  cota* 
fort,  or  for  fmoothbg  thdr  paflkgefrom  riiisint* 
the  future  world,-  yte  do- it  with  all  our  heart.  But 
'  k  is  abfolutely  impollible  for  u«,  or  any  oiiier  man, 
at  fuch  a  time,  to  make  a  good  man  <^  a  bad  eoi^ 
VOL.  II.  M  H  or 
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or  as  it  Were  to  open  the  gates  of  heaven  to  a  fin* 
ner  who  has  been  the  flave  of  fenfe  and  the  fport 
of  paflion  his  whole  life  long,  and  to  be  fecurity  for 
him  againft  the  penalties  he  has  to  dread.  And 
then  the  vilitation  of  the  fick  is  a  duty  not  obliga- 
'  tory  on  us  aione^  bi^i  we  have  it  in  common  with 
all  other  chriftiansb  It  is  their  duty  mutually  to 
fupport,  to  comfort,  to  exhort  and  encourage  each 
other  in  their  afflictions  and  troubles,  and  to  make 
fupplications  for  all  men.  In  the  primitive  church, 
in  the  times  of  the  apoftles  and  their  immediate  fuc- 
ceffors,  when  it  was  better  feen,  or  more  believed, 
that  the  portion  of  a  man  after  death  depended  not 
on  the  manner  how  he  fpent  the  lafl:  days  or  the  laft 
hours  of  his  life,  but  was  to  be  determii^ed  by  his 
predominant  difpofitions  and  the  whole  of  his  fore- 
going behaviour;  it  was  not  then  peculiar  to  the 
office  of  the  teacher  to  vifit  the  fick  and  the  dying, 
but  it  Was  the  duty  of  the  elders  and  the  wardens 
of  the  'flock ;  and  in  regard  to  the  other  fex,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  matrons  or  widows  to  perform 
(hat  office.  Thefe  took  charge  of  the  fick  and  the 
dying^  with  cordial  affection  as  brothers  and  fiflen, 
confoled  them,  prayed  with  them,  provided,  if 
they  were  poor,  for  their  fupport  and  nouriihment, 
tended  them,  aiid  did  them  numberlefs  perfonal 
Xervices.  And  thefe  are  undoubtedly  the  bed  offices 
that  can  be  affi^rded  a  perfon  at  fuch  times,  and 
which  every  one  fhould  perform  according  to  hi$ 
Jjieansf    .. 

A  preacher 
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A  preacher  is  thirdly  not  a  man  of  a  diflferent 
kind  or  fpecies  from  other  men.     He  is  rio  divine,' 
fo  far  as  this  term  is  ufed  to  imply  either  a  man 
completely  perfed,  or  one  elevated  above  all  fen-, 
fible  and  terreftrial  things.     This  miilaken  notion 
proceeds  from  the  abufe  of  the  term ;  or,  to  fpeak 
more  properly,  the  epithet  itfelf  v/as  mifapplied  for 
the  purpofe  of  procuring  in  the  earlier  times  to  the- 
teachers  of  religion  a  fuperiority  over  other  men, 
and  of  placing  them  in  a  higher  refpe£):.     It  was 
thea,  and  it  is  at  prefent,  not  unfrequently  under- 
flood  to  imply  a  man  that  is  abfolutely  indifferent  to 
everything  fenfible,  to  all  vifible  objefts,  to  what- 
ever cheers  or  faddens  others ;  who  defpifes  all  fuch 
matters ;  whom  neither  honour  nor  difgrace,  nei- 
ther riches  nor  poverty,  neither  pain  nor  pleafure 
can  at  all  affe6l ;  who  is  conftantly  employed  ill 
religious  contemplation  and  peculiar  exercifes  of 
devotion  ;  whofe  thoughts  are  unremittedly  dire£b- 
ed  to  the  mod  important  and  mod  exalted  obje£ts; 
in  whofe  fight  mirth  and  jocularity,  wit  and  good 
humour  are  horrible  tranfgreffions ;  whofe  prefence 
13  baneful  to  all  pleafure,  and  whofe  looks  diiFufe  a' 
fuUen  gravity  on  all  around.     No,  my  pious  hear- 
ers, fuch  men  are  we  not,  nor  fuch  ought  we  to 
be ;  and  if  we  either  could  or  fhould  be  fuch,  we 
ihould  be  either  deferving  of  contempt  or  compaf* 
Hon,  and  in  any  cafe  be  prejudicial  to  fodety.    No, 
we  are  entirely  like  you  in  whatever  conftitutes  a 
man  in  refpe6t  to  his  weak,  as  well  as  in  refped  to 

M  M  3  hi« 
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his  better  fide ;  and  when  any  of  us  excdX  you  in 
'  i¥]£iom  md  vutue,  it  is  from,  no  prerogatiTe  of  our 
ihuioiiy  but  a  perfonal  advantage  which  any  one  of 
you  may  have  over  us. 

It  is  true»  our  ftation  and  office  afford,  or  feem 
to  afford,  us  fome  refqurces  fbr  improving  in  wif- 
dom  and  virtue  which  you  have  not.  We  employ 
purfdves  frequently,  and  much  oftener  and  more 
coadnu^y  than  you,  in  refledbns  on  God  an^ 
his  will,  on  the  deftination  and  duties  of  roan.  But 
how  vigihnJ:  mud  we  be  over  ourfelves^  how  much  , 
attention  muft  we  neceflarily  exert,  in  order  to  pre* 
vent  thefe  circumflances,  b  advantageous  in  them« 
fdves,  from  becoming  detrimental  to  us  !  For  the 
very  reafom  that  we  are  obliged  to  employ  ourielves 
fo  often,  and  fo  often  iblely  in  regard  to  others,  i» 
this  dodrines  of  religion,  and'  that  even  at  times 
when  we  have  no  particular  motive  and  are  not  dif* 
pc^ed  to  do  lb,  fbr  this  very  reafon  they  may  lofe 
much  of  their  force  in  refpedt  of  us.  Thefe 
thpughts,  by  their  frequent  recurrence,  may  be* 
qfme.  fo  habitual  to  us,  -as  to  make  u$  think  that 
we  underftand  and  feel  the  fubjeds  thenifelves, 
tbaugh  all  the  while  we  are  only  thinlung  of  btfren 
ipoids*  Hence  it  havens,  that  difficulties  and' 
daubts.ace  frequently  augm^ting  in  proportion  as 
we-.advance  farther  in  knowledge ;  and  that,  on  the 
other  bandy  the  pleafure  attendant  on  meditation 
and  devotion  may  lofe  much  of  it&  poignancy  by  the 
abundance  of  enjoyment*    What  a  comfort  muft  it 

be 
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be  to  the  chriftian  merchant,  or  artificer,  or  vsj 
other  who  is  not  a  clergyman,  when  on  hating 
confdeQtioufly  performed  the  bufinefs  of  the  day, 
in  the  evening  he  recolle£ls  his  fcattered  thoughts^ 
and  can  converfe  for  a  flicker  or  a  longer  time, 
with  God,  and  refled  upon  his  moft  ferious  con* 
cems!  Certainly,  the  pleafure  this  occttpatk}n 
procures  him,  muft  frequently  be  far  more  lively 
than  ours,  juft  as  a  repaft  is  much  better  relifhed 
by  a  man  who  has  faded  long,  than  by  one  who 
has  been  almoft  all  the  day  fitting  at  a  plentiful 
taUe.  —  Befides  we  preachers  commonly  have  not 
fo  many  opportunities  and  means  for  exerdfing 
omfelves  in  wifdom  and  virtue,  and  for  applying 
their  precepts  to  the  various  occurrences  of  com* 
mon  life,  as  he  who  (lands  in  more  diveriified  con# 
nefliotts  with  other  men,  who  has  fuch  various 
affairs  to  mind,  fuclf  various  duties  to  fulfil,  and  fo 
many  dealings  to  tranfa£l  with  perfons  of  fuch  dif- 
ferent opinions  and  manners ;  and  likewife  in  this 
refped  may  a  well-informed,  honeft  chriftian,  who 
is  no  clergyman,  eafily  excel  us  in  wifdom  and 
virtue. 

As  to  the  reft,  my  pious  hearers,  we  have  no 
'Other  duties,  and  obligations,  that  are  not  alfo  in« 
cumbent  on  you.  '  What  is  true  and  right  and  ex« 
pedient,  that  fame  is  true  and  right  and  expedient^ 
for  you  and  for  us  and  for  all  mankitid»  Whs(t* 
ever  is  falfe^  wrong,  wicked,  is  equally  b  both  to 
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you  and  to  us.  What  is  lawful  for  you  to  do,  fa 
lawful  for  us.  What  God  forbids  us  in  hb  word 
or  by  the  light  of  reafon,  he  forbids  the  fame  to 
you.  We  have  all  the  fame  law.  We  mull  all 
walk  the  very-  fame  way  to  praife,  to  honour,  to 
immortality.  If  we  muft  give  an  account  how  we 
have  difcharged  our  clerical  office,  fo  muft  you 
likewife  render  account  how  you  have  fulfilled 
your  civil  offices,  how  you  have  purfued  your  call- 
ing as  a  merchant,  as  a  manufe£turer,  as  a  mcchap 
nic,  how  you  have  maintained  your  poft  as  a  maf- 
ter,  as  a  guardian,  /as  a  fervant,  and  the  like  ;  and 
of  you,  and  of  us,  in  all  thefe  refpe£ts  fidelity  and 
integrity  will  be  required. 

We  ought  indeed  to  abftain  from  many  things 
which  you  may  do,  or  at  leaft  which  you  do.  But, 
cither  thefe  things  are  intrinfically  bad,  or  they  are 
not.  Are  they  intrinfically  bad ;  then  have  you  as 
little  right  and  leave  to  do  or.  to  ufe  them,  as  we ; 
and  they  are  not  to  be  excufed  by  any  diftin^on  be- 
tween clergyman  and  laic.  Poifon  will  ever,  remain 
poifon,  let  wlio  will  find  pleafure  in  taking  it.  But 
are  thefe  things  not  bad,  and  we  yet  refrain  from 
them  ;  we  then  do  fo  out  of  refpefl:  to  certain  pre- 
vailing prejudices,  wliich  cannot  perhaps  be  diredly 
oppofed  or  d^fpifed  without  harm  ;  we  do  it,  that 
we  may  n<)t  give  offence  to  the  weak ;  Ave  do  it, 
that,  by  our  total  abftinence  in  thefe  refpefls,  we 
may  probably  prevent  ftill  greater  abufe^,  and  at 

leaft 
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leaft  evince,  by  our  example,  that  a  man  may  ab- 
ridge himfelf  of  them,  and  yet  be  contented  and 
happy. 

In  fine,  we  fhould  by  all  means  fet  a  good  ex- 
ample to  others ;  and  if  we  really  wifli  our  doc- 
trines  to  be  believed  and  our  precepts  followed,  we 
fliall  certainly  be  extremely  careful  to  teftify  to  all 
men  by  .the  whole  tenour  of  our  behaviour,  that 
we  believe  thefe  doftrines  ourfelves,  and  acknow* 
ledge  thefe  precepts  to  be  right  and  good.  ¥oij  the 
reft,  we  have  thefe  duties  to  obferve  in  common 
with  all  you.  No  man  is  to  give  offence  or  fcandal 
to  another.  ^  Every  one  fhould  let  the  lij^ht  of  his 
virtue  (bine  before  men.  We  fhould  all  mutually 
excite  one  another  ^o  good  worlcs.  Our  example 
can  however  never  be  fo  extenfive  ^nd  inftruftive 
as  yours.  Our  manner  of  life  is  too  uniform.  Our 
connexions  and  avocations  are  not  fufficiently  di- 
verfified.  Befides,  the  opinion  that  we  do  many 
things  folely  on  account  of  our  office,  which  other- 
wife  we  fhould  not  do,  often  deprives  o\ir  beft  exam- 
ples of  all  their  efficacy.  How  frequently  is  it  faid, 
when  we  do  anything  tolerably  good,  *'  Yes,  this 
he  does  becaufe  he  is  a  clergyman  ;  if  fuch  perfons 

did  not  aft  fo,  who  fhould  ?    We  are  no  more  than 

• 

i:ommon  chriflians,   who  cannot  be  expefted  to 
parry  onr  chriftian  perfeftion  to  fuch  a  length  j 
nothing  of  this  fort  is  to  be  expefted  of  us  !*'    How 
often  is  it  faid :  "  Yes,  he  muft  needs  do  fo,  or  ab-  . 
ilain  from  this,. if  he  will. do  honour ^ to  his  pro* 

M  M  -^  fefTioni 
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feflion,  if  he  woul^  a£t  confiftently.     Were  it  not 

for  this  confideration,  were  he  not  reftrained  hf 

fear,  were  he  in  our  place,  he  would  behave  in  a 

very  different  manner !"     Thus  do  prejudice  and 

partiality  but  too  often  enervate  the  influence  of 

our  example.     With  you,  my  pious  hearers,  this 

is  not  the  cdSe.    Your  good  example  operates  more 

unimpeded  and  complete.     When  the   merchant 

gives  proofs  of  great  probity  and  conicientioofheft ; 

when  the  opulent  and  the  noble  are  modeft  and 

humane,  ihewing  by  their  conduct  how  little  tbdr 

outward  advantages  avail  in  their  eyes,  and  how 

little  he  that  is  poor  and  lowly  ought  therefore  to 

be  fcomed ;  when  the  man  of  the  world,  or  the 

layman,  as  he  is  called,  teflifies  a  reverence  for 

God  and  religion,  and  mankind  can  difcem  hit 

unfeigned  piety  j  when  any  pne,  who,  in  refpeft 

of  his  fortune,  might  indulge  in  luxury  and  mag* 

nificence,  and  revel  in  all  kinds  ,of  amufements, 

^yet  lives  in  a  becoming  and  orderly  manner,  and 

• 

moderates  himfelf  in  the  enjoyment  of  fenfual  plea- 
fures  ;  when  perfons  adorned  with  the  charms  of 
youth  and  beauty  feek  to  diftinguiih  themfelves, 
not  by  childifh  oftentation  and  vanity,  biit  by  wif« 
dom  and  virtue,  difplaying  indeed  an  open  G0un« 
tenance  and  a  cheerful  difpoiitiol),  but  not  a 
thoughtlefs  and  frivolous  behaviour  ;  in  ihort|, 
when  they  are  feen  to  renounce  their  own  holds 
^  and  interefts  and  trufts  in  all  that  man  is  moft  apt 
to  depend  upon,  that  they  may  the  more  expedittw 
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ly  follow  Ghrift  :  this,  my  dear  friends,  this  ftriket 
a  far  deeper  impreillon  on  all  beholders,  than  our 
difcourfes  and  anions  can  generally  do. 

Having  hitherto  been  encountering  prejudices 
no  lefs  hurtful  than  common,  my  pious  hearers, 
we  fhall  now  find  it  fo  much  the  eafier  to  illuftrate 
the  fubjeft  before  us  agreeably  to  its  true  nature 
and  extent.  If  therefore  this  be  not  the  relation 
in  which  the  preacher  ftands  towards  his  congre* 
gation,  what  then  ought  it  to  be,  and  what  a£tually 
is  It  ? 

Firft  he  (hould  be  the  teacher  of  the  people  or 
of-the  congregation.    Certainly  a  very  honourable, 
but  at  the  fame  time  a  very  arduous  employment! 
How  momentous  the  fubje£ts  he  has  to  inculcate ; 
and  how  much  depends  on  the  method  in  which  he 
inculcates  them !     He  fhould  be  a  teacher  of  rdi- 
gion,  and  of  generally  ufeful  wifdom.     As  a  teacher 
of  religion,  it  is  his  duty  to  inftru£t  his  hearers 
in  the  relations  wherein  they  (land  to  God,  their 
creator  and  preferver,  their  father  and  benefadpr, 
their  lawgiver  and  judge,  and  to  Jefus  Chrifl:,  his 
•fon  and  ambaffador,  their  deliverer  and  lord.     It  is 
his  duty  to  furnilh  them  with  adequate  and  worthy 
conceptions  of  the  majefty  and  perfeftions  of  Godt 
of  his  condefcenfion  and  love  to  mankind,  of  th^ 
iandity  and  equity  of  his  laws,  of  the  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  of  his  providence,  ,and  of  the  benefits  he 
has  vouchfafed  them  by  Jefus  and  his  work  on  earths 
He  is  to  tell  them  haw  God  is  difpofed  towards 

them  ; 
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feflion,  if  he  woul^  a£t  confidently.     Were  k  nol 

for  this  confideration,  were  he  not  reftrained  bf 

fear,  were  he  in  our  place,  he  would  behave  in  a 

very  different  nianner !"     Thus  do  prejuclice  and 

partblity  but  too  often  enervate  the  influence  of 

our  example.     With  you,  my  pious  hearers,  this 

is  not  the  cafe.    Your  good  example  operates  more 

unimpeded  and  complete.     When  the   merchant 

gives  proofs  of  great  probity  and  confdent]ouihe& ; 

when  the  opulent  and  the  noble  are  modeft  and 

humane,  Ihewing  by  their  conduct  how  little  thdr 

outward  advantages  avail  in  their  eyes,  and  how 

little  he  that  is  poor  and  lowly  ought  therefore  to 

be  fcorned ;  when  the  man  of  the  world,  or  the 

layman,  as  he  is  called,  teflifies  a  reverence  for 

God  and  religion,  and  mankind  can  difcem  hk 

unfeigned  piety ;  when  any  pne,  who,  in  refpeft 

of  his  fortune,  might  indulge  in  luxury  and  mag* 

nificence,  and  revel  in  all  kinds  ,of  amufements, 

^yet  lives  in  a  becoming  and  orderiy  manner,  and 

moderates  himfelf  in  the  enjoyment  of  fenfual  pka- 

fures  }  when  perfons  adorned  with  the  charms  of 

youth  and  beauty  feek  to  diftinguiih  themfelves, 

not  by  childifh  oftentation  and  vanity,  biit  by  wif* 

dom  and  virtue,  difplaying  indeed  aii  open  G0un« 

tenance   and  a  cheerful    difpofiti($ki,    but  not  a 

thoughtlefs    and  frivolous  behaviour ;    in  ihort|, 

when  they  are  feen  to  renounce  their  own  hxAis 

^  and  interefls  and  trufts  in  all  that  man  is  moft  apt 

to  depend  upon,  that  they  may  the  more  expedite* 
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ly  follow  Chrift  :  this,  my  dear  friends,  this  ftriket 
a  far  deeper  impreilion  on  all  beholders,  than  our 
difcourfes  and  adions  can  generally  do. 

Having  hitherto  been  encountering  prejudices 
no  lefs  hurtful  than  common,  my  pious  hearers, 
we  fhall  now  find  it  fo  much  the  eafier  to  illuftrate 
the  fubjeft  before  us  agreeably  to  its  true  nature 
and  extent.  If  therefore  this  be  not  the  relatioa 
in  which  the  preacher  ftands  towards  his  congre- 
gation, what  then  ought  it  to  be,  and  what  a£tually 
is  It  ? 

Firft  he  (hould  be  the  teacher  of  the  people  or 
of-the  congregation.    Certainly  a  very  honourable, 
but  at  the  fame  time  a  very  arduous  employment! 
How  momentous  the  fubje£ts  he  has  to  inculcate ; 
and  how  much  depends  on  the  method  in  which  he 
inculcates  them !     He  fhould  be  a  teacher  of  rdi- 
gion,  and  of  generally  ufeful  wifdoin.     As  a  teacher 
of  religion,  it  is  his  duty  to  inftru£t  his  hearers 
in  the  relations  wherein  they  (land  to  God,  thdr 
creator  and  preferver,  their  father  and  benefeftor, 
their  lawgiver  and  judge,  and  to  Jefus  Chrifl:,  his 
Ton  and  ambaffador,  their  deliverer  and  lord.     It  is 
his  duty  to  furnifti  them  with  adequate  and  worthy 
conceptions  of  the  majefty  and  perfections  of  Godt 
of  his  condefcenfion  and  love  to  mankind,  of  the 
iandity  and  equity  of  his  laws,  of  the  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  of  his  providence,  ,and  of  the  benefits  he 
has  vouchfafed  them  by  Jefus  and  his  work  on  earth* 
He  is  to  tell  them  haw  God  is  difpofed  towards 

them; 
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them }  what  he  requires  of  them ;  what  they  hare 
to  hope  or  to  fear  from  him  according  to  the  differ- 
ence of  their  conduft ;  to  v;hat  they  are  appointed 
in  the  prefent  and  in  the  future  world ;  and  what 
they  ihould  do  for  being  and  becoming  that  which, 
according  to  the  gracious  purpofe  of  God,  they 
ought  to  be  and  to  become*     He  is  to  fliew  them 
how  they  are  to  apply  the  doftrines  of  religion  to 
themfelves ;  how  they  are  to  ufe  them  in  the  various 
events  of  life ;  how  they  are  to  fight  with  them 
againft  temptations  to  fm ;    to  facilitate  the  prac» 
tice  of  goodnefs  to  them,  to  exalt  their  tafte  for' 
the  comforts  and  fatisfa£lions  which  God  has  per* 
mitted  them  to  enjoy,  and  to  render  fupportable 
the  aini£lions  and  burdens  which  he  lays  upon  them« 
He  therefore  Ihould  chiefly  labour  to  improve  and 
to  calm  them;  to    incite    them    to  the  abnega* 
tion  of  all  ungodinefs  and  worldly  lufts  and  affec* 
tions,  and  to  a  temperate,  righteous  and  godly  life ; 
acquaint  them  with  their  relations  and  obligations 
to  each  other,  and  flrive  to   animate  them  with 
kind,  beneficent,  brptherly  difpofitions  towards  all 
their  fellow-chriftians  and  fellow^creatures.     It  1$ 
his  bufmefs  to  form  them  into  good  and  public- 
fpiriteJ  citizens,  peaceful  and  loving  fpoufeS,  faithr 
ful  fathers   and  mothers   of  families,  affectionate 
friends,    fincere  worfhipers  of  God.     lie   ihou}d 
exhort  them  to  confcientioufnefs  in  their  dealings^ 
humility  and  tempprance  in  profperity,  fortitude  in 
afflidions,  hope  and  refignayon  in  death.    In  fhort, 
...  he 
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he  ihould  guide  them,  ou  the  way  of  virtue  and 
religion,  to  tranquillity  of  mind,  to  continued  ad- 
vances in  perfedicfn  and  happinefs.  Thus  ihould 
a  preacher  declare  to  his  hearers  the  whole  counfel 
of  God  to  their  felicity.  Thus  fliould  he  preach  to 
them  Jefus  Chrift  and  him  crucified,  that  is,  the 
doctrine  of  Jefus  Chrift  the  crucified,  in  contradit 
tinflion  to  the  jewifli  expeftations  of  ^  worldly  Met 
Hah,  and  in  oppofition  to  the  idolatries  of  the  hea- 
thens.    A  doctrine  which  is  of  a  large  and  indefi- 

» 

nite  comprehenfiori,  and  which  certainly  excludes 
nothing  that  has  a  tendency  to  render  mankind  wifer 
and  better. 

No,  my  pious  hearers,  as  often  as  I  preach  fuch 
truths  as  tend  to  promote  human  perfeftion  and 
happinefs  ;  the  truths  that  have  a  pra£Hcal  influence 
on  the  moral  behaviour,  and  on  the  repofe  and  fa- 
tisfa£Hon  of  mankind  :  fo  often  do  I  preach  Chrift. 
and  him  crucified  ;  fo  often  do  I  contribute  to  cari^ 
on  his  work  on  earth  ;  fo  often  do  I  proportionate- 
ly fupply  his  place  among  my  brethren.  For  he 
came,  he.  lived,  he  taught,  he  fuffered  and  died,  he 
arofe  again  from  the  dead,  and  is  now  the  head  and 
the  lord  of  his  church,  for  dilTeminating  truth  and. 
virtue  and  happinefs  among  the  human  race ;  and 
whatever  'advances  them  is  his  work,  is  confident 
with  his  aims,  enlarges  and  confirms  his  kingdom  ; 
even  though  it  be  not  immediately  conneded  with 
his  hiftory,  nor  exprefsly  contained  in  fuch  of  his 
•difcourfcs  as  are  coxt\e  down  to  us.     Though  trulli 

is 
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or  ais  it  Were  to  open  the  gates  of  heaven  to  a  fin^ 
ncr  who  has  been  the  flave  of  fenfe  and  the  fport 
of  pailion  his  whole  life  long,  and  to  be  fecurity  fpr 
him  againft  the  penalties  he  has  to  dread.  And 
then  the  vifitation  of  the  fick  is  a  duty  not  obliga- 
'  tory  on  us  alone^  bu^  we  have  it  in  common  with 
all  other  chrifUansi.  It  is  their  duty  mutually  to 
fupport,  to  comfort,  to  exhort  and  encourage  each 
other  in  their  aiilidions  and  troubles,  and  to  make 
(upplications  for  all  men.  In  the  primitive  church, 
in  the  times  of  the  apoftles  and  their  immediate  fuc- 
ceflbrs,  when  it  was  better  feen,  or  more  believed, 
that  the  portion  of  a  man  after  death  depended  not 
on  the  manner  how  he  fpent  the  laft  days  or  the  laft 
hours  of  his  life,  but  was  to  be  determii^ed  by  his 
predominant  difpofidons  and  the  whole  of  his  fore* 
going  behaviour;  it  was  not  then  peculiar  to  the 
office  of  the  teacher  to  vifit  the  fick  and  the  dying, 
but  it  w^as  the  duty  of  the  elders  and  the  wardens 
of  the  'flock ;  and  in  regard  to  the  other  fex,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  matrons  or  widows  to  perform 
(hat  office.  Thcfe  took  charge  of  the  fick  and  the 
dying^  with  cordial  affedion  as  brothers  and  fillers, 
confoled  them,  prayed  with  them,  provided,  if 
they  were  poor,  for  their  fupport  and  nourifhment, 
tended  them,  and  did  them  numberlefs  perfonal 
fervices.  And  thefe  are  undoubtedly  the  bed  offices 
that  can  be  afforded  a  perfon  at  fuch  times,  and 
which  every  one  fhould  perform  according  to  his 
me^ns.     .. 

A  preacher 
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A  preacher  is  thirdly  not  a  man  of  a  different 
kind  or  fpecies  fix>m  other  men.     He  is  rio  divine,' 
fo  far  as  this  term  is  ufed  to  imply  either  a  man 
completely  perfeft,  or  one  elevated  above  all  fen-, 
fible  and  terreftrial  things.     This  miftaken  notion 
proceeds  from  the  abufe  of  the  term ;  or,  to  fpeak 
more  properly,  the  epithet  itfelf  was  mifapplied  for 
the  purpofe  of  procuring  in  the  earlier  times  to  the* 
teachers  of  religion  a  fuperiority  over  other  men, 
and  of  placing  them  in  a  higher  refped.     It  was 
then,  and  it  is  at  prefent,  not  unfrequently  under- 
flood  to  imply  a  man  that  is  abfolutely  indifferent  to 
everything  fenfible,  to  all  vifible  objeds,  to  what- 
ever-cheers or  faddens  others ;  who  defpifes  all  fuch 
matters ;  whom  neither  honour  nor  difgrace,  nei- 
ther riches  nor  poverty,  neither  pain  nor  pleafure 
can  at  all  affe£t ;  who  is  conftantly  employed  in 
religious  contemplation  and  peculiar  exercifes  of 
devotion  ;  whofe  thoughts  are  unremittedly  dire&- 
ed  to  the  moil  important  and  moft  exalted  objeAs ;' 
in  whofe  fight  mirth  and  jocularity,  wit  and  good' 
humour  are  horrible  tranfgreiSons ;  whofe  prefence 
13  baneful  to  all  pleafure,  and  whofe  looks  diffiife  a' 
fuUen  gravity  on  all  around.     No,  my  pious  hear- 
ers, fuch  men  are  we  not,  nor  fuch  ought  we  to 
be ;  and  if  we  either  could  or  fhould  be  fuch,  we 
ihould  be  either  defarving  of  contempt  or  compaf« 
fion,  and  in  any  cafe  be  prejudicial  to  fodety.    No, 
we  are  entirely  like  you '  in  whatever  conftitutes  a 
man  in  refpeft  to  his  weak,  as  well  as  in  rtfpeSt  to 

M  M  3  his 
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vithhim  at  table  ;  exhorting  them  to  take  an^  eat 
in  remembrance  that  Chrift  died  for  them,  and  ta 
feed  on  hin^  in  their  hearts  by  faith  with  thankfgiv* 
tng;  to  drink  of  the  cup  in  remembrance  that 
Chrift'8  blood  was  ihed  for  them,  and  to  be  thank* 
ful ;  thus  directing  their  thoughts  and  their  hearts 
to  the  awful  concerns  of  this  folemn  celebration. 
But  he  performs  all  this,  as  I  have  already  obfenr* 
cd>  not  as  a  perfon  whofe  mediation  can  confer  on 
our  a£ls  of  devotion  any  greater  value,  or  on  our  (su  " 
cred  rites  any  peeuliar  efficacy,  independent  on  the 
lemiments  and ,  piety  of  the  partaker ;  but  he  does 
k,  becaufe  order  and  the  common  edification  require 
that  certain  perfons  (hould  be  ordained  to  the  per* 
ibrmance  of  this  folemnity,  and  becaufe  he  is  com* 
miffioned  to  do  it  by  lawful  authority. 

Laftly,  my  pious  hearers,  the  preacher  is^alfo  to 
be  the  friend  and  the  counfellor  of  bis  flock.  If  the 
thriftian  preacher  were  or  could  be  more  fo,  he  cer- 
tainly might  do  more  good  in  his  ftadon*  But  ke 
jCan  only  be  fo  as  far  as  his  congregation  will  allow 
bim.  No  man  can  obtrude  himfelf  upon  any  as 
,  their  friend  or  their  counfellor ;  and  if  a  perfon 
fiiould  attempt  it,  he  would  by  that  very  means  fisdl 
of  the  purpofe  he  had  in  view.  At  the .  fame  time, 
the  teacher  fhould  be  always  ready  to  embrace  fuch 
opportunities  as  naturally  offer,  and  ufe  them  with 
fidelity.  It  need  hardly  be  mentioned,  that  he  is 
not  to  interfere  in  extraneous  matters,  or  mifiipjity 
the  refpeft  which  accrues  to  him  either  from  his  ofl 

z  fice 
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be  to  the  chriftian  merchant,  or  artificer,  or  any 
other  who  is  not  a  clergyman,  when  on  hating 
confdeQtiouily  performed  the  bufinefs  of  the  day, 
in  the  evening  he  recoIle£ls  his  fcattered  thoughts^ 
and  can  converfe  for  a  (horter  or  a  longer  time, 
with  God,  and  refled  upon  his  mod  ferious  coo* 
cems!  Certainly,  the  pleafure  this  occupation 
procures  him,  muft  frequently  be  far  more  lively 
than  ours,  juft  as  a  repaft  is  nrach  better  relifhed 
by  a  man  who  has  faded  long,  than  by  one  who 
has  been  almoft  all  the  day  fitting  at  a  plentiful 
taUe.  —  Befides  we  preachers  commonly  have  not 
fo  many  opportunities  and  means  for  exerdfing 
ourfelves  in  wifdom  and  virtue,  and  for  aj^ying 
their  precepts  to  the  various  occurrences  of  com- 
mon life,  as  he  who  ftands  in  more  diverfified  con« 
nefiions  with  other  men,  who  has  fuch  various 
affairs  to  mind,  fuclf  various  duties  to  fulfil,  and  fo 
many  dealings  to  tranfadt  with  perfons  of  fuch  dif« 
ferent  opinions  and  manners ;  and  likewife  in  this 
refped  may  a  well-informed,  honeft  chriftian,  who 
is  no  clergyman,  eafily  excel  us  in  wifdom  and 
virtue. 

As  to  the  reft,  my  pious  hearers,  we  have  no 
'other  duties,  and  obligations,  that  are  not  alfo  in« 
cumbent  on  you«  '  What  is  true  and  right  and  ex« 
pedient,  that  fame  is  true  and  right  and  expedient^ 
for  you  and  for  us  and  for  all  mankind*  Whsit* 
ever  is  falfe,  wrong,  wicked,  is  equally  fo  both  M 

M  M  3  you 
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flock }  and  fo  might  he  likewife,  in  a  ftrider  fenfe^ 
be  faid  to  watch  over  their  fouls,  and  labour  mor6f 
cflfedhially  at  their  improvement  and  felicity. 

And  this,  my  pious  hearers,  is  the  relative  fitu« 
ation  wherein  the  preacher  ftands  to  his  congr^- 
tion  :  he  is  their  teacher,  their  leader,  their  friend 
and  advifer.  Allow  me  to  conclude .  this  difcourie 
with  drawing  a  few  inferences  from  what  has  been 
faid,  and  reminding  you  of  the  duties  which  in  this 
refpeft  you  are  bound  to  obferve. 

You  plainly  perceive  from  all  that  has  been  ad- 
vanced, my  pious  hearers,  that  we,  preachers,  re- 
quire of  you  no  blind  faith,  no  fervile  obedience,  no 
unlimited  compliance.  We  feel  our  infirmities  and 
frailties  much  too  fenfibly  to  pretend  to  this  ;  and 
die  more  we  are  aftuated  by  the  fpirit  of  chriiUanity, 
the  more  zealoufly  fhall  we  in  thefe  refpeds  main*' 
tain  the  caufe  of  freedom.  No,  try  all  things  that 
we  deliver  to  you  as  truths,  and  enjoin  you  as  du« 
ties :  compare  them  with  what  reafon  and  fcripture 
inform  you  concerning  God  and  his  will }  prove  all 
things,  and  adhere  to  that  which  is  good.  The  more 
carefully  you  examine  our  dodrine^,  the  more  you 
reflect  upon  them ;  the  more  you  difcourfe  with  each 
other  about  them,  in  honell  intentions :  the  greater 
are  our  hopes  that  you  will  reap  benefit  from  them. 
Only  by  fuch  refledions,  only  by  fuch  examinations 
and,  difcuifions, '  can  what  we  tell  and  teach  you  aiS- 
mitate  itfelf  with  your  own  fyftem  of  refle£)ionj  and 
either  reftify  or  enlarge  it.  ^ 

You 
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You  fee  ferther,  my  pious  hearers,  that  we  re- 
ijuire  no  excefltve  and  fuperftitious  reverence  &om 
you.  The  office  we  bear  is  undoubtedly  honourable, 
and  they  that  bear  it  fliould  be  held  in  a  certain  de< 
gree  of  eftimatioii,  if  their  bearing  of  it  is  to  be  at> 
tended  with  fuccefs.  When  therefore  you  are  can- 
did towards  us ;  when  you  conceal  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  our  failings  and  imperfe£Hons,  from  the  conH- 
deration,  left  the  refpeft  to  our  office  ffiould  there- 
by be  ieffened,  and  the  ufeful  elFe3s  of  it  be  hinder- 
ed ;  yoti  then  aft  wifely,  and  conliftently  with  your 
du^.  For  the  reft,judge  of  us  with  the  fomeequi- 
ty  and  charity,  you  are  accuftomed  to  ufe  in  judging 
of  your  n^ghbours  in  general ;  and  let  us  experi- 
ence the  fame  juftice  and  lenity  that  is  due  to  all 
mankind. 

You  fee  thirdly,  my  pious  hearers,  in  what  rela- 
tion we  properly  .ftand  to  you.  Requu^  therefore 
no  ipore  from  us  than  you  may  confiftently  and 
reafonably  expe£t.  Require  neither  fupematural 
gifts  and  powers,  nor  a  perfe£Hon  that  is  above  the 
reach  of  humanity.  Afcribe  no  greater  importance 
to  our  words  and  anions,  no  greater  efficacy  than 
they  really  poffefs.  Rely  not  upon  us  in  matters, 
where  no  man  ftiould  or  can  rely  upon  another ; 
where  every  man  rouft  provide  for  himfelf  and  his 
own  concerns.  Think  not  that  we  dther  can  or 
.  ought  to  do  the  generality  or  the  principal  of  the 
things  that  relate  to  the  lalvation  of  your  fouls  and 
your  everlafting  happinefs.  No,  it  is  our  paift  t? 
NN  a  (hew 
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fliew  you  what  in  this  refpeft  you  have  to  do,  anA 
it  is  your  parts  adually  to  do  it ;  and  the  latter 
is  inconteftably  far  more  important  and  difficult  than 
the  former.  Seek  not  therefore  to  throw  any  re- 
fponfibility  upon  us;  which  will  be  required  not  of 
us,  but  of  you  *y  and  conftantly  keep  in  mind  the  de- 
claration of  the  apoftle :  *'  Every  man  Ihall  bear  Ids 
own  burden ;  every  one  of  us  fhall  give  an  account 
of  himfelf  to  God." 

Laftly  you  fee,  my  pious  hearers,  how  weighty 
and  arduous  our  miniflration  is.  Alleviate  then  to 
us,  as  much  as  you  can,  the  concerns  and  duties  of 
it.  Alleviate  them  to  us  by  the  attention  you  afford 
to  our  difcourfes  ;  by  th6  zeal  and  devotion  with 
which  you  frequent  the  feveral  offices  of  public  wor^ 
Ihip ;  by  the  ftrift  vigilance  you  keep  over  your 
children  whom  we  inftrufl: ;  by  the  encouragements 
you  hold  out  to  them ;  by  the  converfations  you 
hold  wifti  them  on  what  they  are  leaming^and  what 
they  have  already  been  taught  ;  by  the  apj^icatioa 
you  make  of  it  to  the  cuhivation  of  their  heart,  and 
the  forming  of  their  charader.  In  a  more  efpedal 
manner,  alleviate  to  us  the  burden  of  our  office  and 
reward  us  for  our  pains,  by  the  faithful  ufe  you 
make  of  our  doSrine  ;  by  the  willing  obedience  you 
pay  to  our  well-founded  admonitions  and  exhorta* 
tions ;  by  the  good  deeds  which  you  perform  ;  by 
the  fhining  virtues  by  which  you  diftinguifh  your* 
felves  beyond  others  j  by  your  continual  improve* 
ment  in  wifdom  and  piety.     This  will  prove  to  us 

2^  -that 
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that  our  labours  in  your  behalf  have  not  been  in 
vain ;  and  this  alTurance  will  render  all  the  efforts 
iand  toils  we  exert  and  undergo,  eafy  and  pleaiant. 
It  will  never  allow  us  to  become  faint  or  weary ; 
and  even  in  the  hour  of  death  and  at  the  day  of 
.judgment  It  will  be  our  confolation  and  joy. 
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FOR 


PARTICULAR  PERSONS, 

4NB   rOR 

A  FAMILY. 

By  the  truly  reneraUe  and  evangelicd  pallor  of 

Chrift's  flock, 

BISHOP  HOADLET. 

Let  every  man  Audj  his  prayers  $  and  read  his  duty  in  his 
petitions.  3r*  Taylor's  Holy  Living*  p«  934* 
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PREFACE. 


T 


HE  great  defign  of  the  duty  of  prayer  is  to  er- 
prefs,  under  an  aftual  fenfe  of  the  prefence  of 
God,  thofe  good  fentiments  and  pious  difpofitioife, 
which  it  is  proper  for  us  to  entertain  and  cultivate 
within  us,  confidered  as  dependent,  reafonable  and 
focial  creatures :  and  particularly  as  creatures  made 
capable  of  knowing  one  fupreme  maker  and  gover- 
nour  of  all  things,  and  plainly  accountable  to  him 
for  our  whole  conduct.  The  fentiments  I  mean  are 
fuch  as  arife  from  our  dependence  upon  God ;  from/ 
our  obligations  and  duty  to  him  ;  and  from  our  re»  . 
lation  to  one  another,  as  partakers  of  human  nature' 
and  members  of  human  fociety.  And  then  only  it 
is,  that  we  fully  anfwer  the  defign  of  this  duty  when 
we  perform  it  in  fuch  a  mannr  ,  as  that  it  may  have 
a  good  effeft  upon  ourfelves,  by  keeping  up  the 
jufteft  fenfe  in  our  minds  of  all  fuch  important  con* 
fiderations  as  are  the  true  grounds  of  our  faith  and 
hope  in  God ;  and  the  ftrongeft  motives  to  our  own 
conflant  pradice  of  all  that  is  good  and  praifewor* 

thy. 
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vitEhim  at  table  ;  exhorting  them  to  take  an([  eat 
in  remembrance  that  Chrid  died  for  them,  and  to 
feed  on  hin^  in  their  hearts  by  faith  with  thankfgiv- 
ing;  to  drink  of  the  cup  in  remembrance  that 
Chri(l'8  blood  was  {hed  for  them,  and  to  be  thank^^ 
ful ;  thus  direfting  their  thoughts  and  their  hearts 
€0  the  awful  concerns  of  this  folemn  celebration. 
But  he  performs  all  this,  as  I  have  already  obferv'^ 
€d>  not  as  a  perfon  whofe  mediation  can  confer  on 
otir  a£ls  of  devotion  any  greater  value,  or  on  our  fa*  ' 
cred  rites  any  peculiar  efficacy,  independent  on  the 
lentiments  and.  piety  of  the  partaker ;  but  he  does 
k,  becaufe  order  and  the  common  edifitation  require 
that  certain  perfons  ihould  b^  ordained  to  the  per* 
formance  of  this  folemnity,  and  becaufe  he  is  com- 
miffioned  to  do  it  by  lawful  authority* 

Laftly,  my  pious  hearers,  the  preacher  is^fb  to 
be  the  friend  and  the  counfellor  of  bis  flock.  If  the 
chriftian  preacher  were  or  could  be  more  fo,  he  cer* 
tainly  might  do  more  good  in  his  ftation«  But  he 
;can  only  be  fo  as  far  as  his  congregation  will  allow 
him.  No  man  can  obtrude  himfelf  upon  any  sfi 
,  their  friend  or  their  counfellor ;  and  if  a  perfon 
ihould  attempt  it,  he  would  by  that  very  means  fiul 
cf  the  purpofe  he  had  in  view.  At  the.  fame  time, 
the  teacher  ihould  be  always  ready  to  embrace  fucb 
opportunities  as  naturally  oSer,  and  ufe  them  with 
fidelity.  It  need  hardly  be  mentioned,  that  he  is 
not  to  interfere  in  extraneous  matters,  or  miiapjJfy 
the  refpe6l  which  accrues  to  him  either  from  his  o& 

2  fice 
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fice  or  his  perlbnal  qualities,  to  the  profecution  of 
felfiih  views,  or  the  gratification  of  diTorderly  paf- 
fions.  As  a  teacher,  he  is  only  to  meddle  with  mo- 
ral and  religious  ohje^,  and  with  the  application  of 
them  to  particular  events  and  occurrences  of  life. 
Since  he  tnay  reafonably  be  prefumed  to  have  re- 
ceded on  thefe  matters  more,  and  to  be  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  them,  than  the  generality  of 
his  hearers ;  and,  as  in  his  public  difcourfes  pro- 
nounced to  a  very  mixt  aflembly,  he  cannot  fey 
everything  it  were  profitable  and  necefiary  for  any- 
onein  particular  to  know ;  it  would  certainly  be  of 
great  utility,  if  opportunities  were  afforded  him  to 
fupply  this  unavoidable  defeft  of  inftruQion  by  pri- 
vate converfation.  By  this  channel  might  he  con- 
vey direction  and  alCilance  to  fuch  as  fhould  be  de^ 
firous  of  making  ferther  progrefs  in  the  knowledge 
.of  religion:  thus  might  be  deliver  the  candid  and 
ingenuous  doubter  from  l^s  doubts,  or  tranquillize 
him  in  them  :  thus  might  he  remove  many  a  preju- 
dice  from  the  anxious  and  perturbed  mind,  and 
bring  the  forrowful  heart  to  a  comfortable  and  joy* 
ful  reliance  on  the  gofpel :  thus  might  he  be  enabled 
to  fpeak  courage  to  the  lincere  but  feeble  chrifUan, 
and  probably  facilitate  to  him  the  conqueft  of  him- 
felf  and  the  world  :  thus  might  he  inform  any  indi- 
vidual how  he  fhould  apply  to  himfelf  and  his  parti- 
cular circumflances  the  general  precepts  and  encour- 
agements of  religion.  So  would  the  teacher  be  at 
the.lame  time  the  leader  and  the  counfellor  of  his 
VOL.  11.  N  M  flock; 
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vith  him  at  table  ;  exhorting  them  to  take  and  eat 
in  remembrance  that  Chrift  died  for  them,  and  to 
feed  on  hinj  in  their  hearts  by  faith  with  thankfgiv- 
ing;  to  drink  of  the  cup  in  remembrance  that 
Chri(l*8  blood  was  {hed  for  them,  and  to  be  thank^^ 
ful ;  thus  diredting  their  thoughts  and  their  hearts 
€0  the  awful  concerns  of  this  folemn  celebration. 
But  he  performs  all  this,  as  I  have  already  obferv* 
ed»  not  as  a  perfon  whofe  mediation  can  confer  on 
our  ads  of  devotion  any  greater  value,  or  on  our  fa-  ' 
cred  rites  any  peculiar  efficacy,  independent  on  the 
fentiments  and  piety  of  the  partaker ;  but  he  does 
it,  becaufe  order  and  the  common  edification  require 
that  certain  perfons  fhould  be  ordained  to  the  per- 
formance of  this  folemnity,  and  becaufe  he  is  com- 
miflioned  to  do  it  by  lawful  authority. 

Laftly,  my  pious  hearers,  the  preacher  is^alfo  to 
be  the  friend  and  the  counfellor  of  bis  flock.  If  the 
chriftian  preacher  were  or  could  be  more  fo,  he  cer- 
tainly might  do  more  good  in  his  ftation«  But  he 
,€an  only  be  fo  as  far  as  his  congregation  will  allow 
him.  No  man  can  obtrude  himfelf  upon  any  as 
their  friend  or  their  counfellor ;  and  if  a  perfon 
fhould  attempt  it,  he  would  by  that  very  means  iiadl 
of  the  purpofe  be  had  in  view.  At  the ,  fame  time, 
the  teacher  fhould  be  always  ready  to  embrace  fuch 
opportunities  as  naturally  oSer,  and  ufe  them  with 
fidelity.  It  need  hardly  be  mentioned,  that  he  k 
not  to  interfere  in  extraneous  matters,  or  mifap^ 
the  refpe6l  which  accrues  to  him  either  ficom  his  oft 
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fice  or  his  perfonal  qualities,  to  the  prolecution  of 
felfifli  views,  or  the  gratification  of  difordcrly  paf- 
fions.  As  a  teacher,  be  is  only  to  meddle  with  mo- 
ral and  religious  obje£ts,  and  with  the  application  of 
them  to  particular  events  and  occurrences  of  life. 
Since  he  may  reafonably  be  prefumed  to  have  re- 
flected on  thefe  matters  more,  and  to  be  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  them,  than  the  generality  of 
his  hearers ;  and,  as  in  his  public  difcourfes  pro. 
nounced  to  a  very  mixt  aflembly,  he  cannot  faj 
everything  it  were  profitable  and  neceffary  for  any- 
onein  particular  to  know ;  it  would  certainly  be  of 
great  utility,  if  opportunities  were  afforded  him  to 
fupply  this  unavoidable  defe&  of  Infiruflion  by  pri- 
vate converfation.  By  this  channel  might  he  con- 
vey dlredton  and  afliAance  to  fuch  as  fliould  be  de» 
iirous  of  making  farther  progrefs  in  the  knowledge 
.of  religion:  thus  might  he  deliver  the  candid  and 
ingenuous  doubter  from  hjs  doubts,  or  tranquillize 
faim  in  them :  thus  might  he  remove  many  a  preju- 
dice from  the  anxious  and  perturbed  mind,  and 
bring  the  forrowful  heart  to  a  comfortable  and  joy- 
fill  reliance  on  the  gofpel :  thus  might  he  be  enabled 
to  fpeak  courage  to  the  fincere  but  feeble  chriftian, 
and  probably  facilitate  to  him  the  conquefl  of  him* 
felf  and  the  world :  thus  might  he  inform  any  indi- 
vidual how  he  fhould  apply  to  himfelf  and  his  parti- 
cular drcumftaaces  the  general  precepts  and  encour- 
•genMDtB  of  religion.  So  would  the  teacher  be  at 
ihe^&me  tinte  the  leader  and  the  counfellor  of  his 
<  ^Ch»  II.  MH  flock: 
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fe/Eon,  if  he  woul^  a£t  confidently.     Were  it  nol 

for  this  confideration,  were  he  not  reftrained  bf 

fear,  were  he  in  our  place,  he  would  behave  in  a 

very  different  manner !''     Thus  do  prejudice  and 

partiality  but  too  often  enervate  the  influence  of 

our  example.     With  you,  my  pious  hearers,  this 

is  not  the  cafe.    Your  good  example  operates  more 

unimpeded  and  complete.     When  the   merchant 

gives  proofs  of  great  probity  and  confcientiouihe6 ; 

when  the  opulent  and  the  noble  are  modeft  and 

humane,  ihewing  by  their  conduct  how  little  their 

outward  advantages  avail  in  their  eyes,  and  how 

little  he  that  is  poor  and  lowly  ought  therefore  td 

be  fcorned ;  when  the  man  of  the  world,  or  the 

layman,  as  he  is  called,  teflifies  a  reverence  for 

God  and  religion,  and  mankind  can  difcem  his 

unfeigned  piety ;  when  any  one,  who,  in  refped 

of  his  fortune,  might  indulge  in  luxury  and  mag* 

nificence,  and  revel  in  all  kinds  ,of  amufements, 

^yet  lives  in  a  becoming  and  orderly  manner,  and 

moderates  himfelf  in  the  enjoyment  of  fenfual  pka- 

fures  ;  when  perfons  adorned  with  the  charms  of 

youth  and  beauty  feek  to  diftinguiih  themfelves, 

not  by  childifh  oftentadon  and  vanity,  bdt  by  wif« 

dom  and  virtue,  difplaying  indeed  an  open  coun* 

tenance  and  a  cheerful    dtfpofiti($&,    but  not  a 

thoughtlefs    and  frivolous  behaviour ;    in  fboirt,, 

when  they  are  feen  to  renounce  their  own  holds 

^  and  interefts  and  trufts  in  all  that  man  is  moft  apt 

to  depend  upon,  that  they  may  the  more  expedite* 
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ly  follow  Chrift  :  this,  my  dear  friends,  this  (bikes 
a  far  deeper  impreiTion  on  all  beholders,  than  our 
difcourfes  and  adions  can  generally  do. 

Having  hitherto  been  encountering  prejudices 
no  lefs  hurtful  than  common,  my  pious  hearers, 
vre  fhall  now  find  it  fo  much  the  eafier  to  illuflrate 
the  fubjeft  before  us  agreeably  to  its  true  nature 
and  extent.  If  therefore  this  be  not  the  relatioa 
in  which  the  preacher  ftands  towards  his  congre- 
gation, what  then  ought  it  to  be,  and  what  actually 
is  it  ? 

Firft  he  fhould  be  the  teacher  of  the  people  or 
of.  the  congregation.    Certainly  a  very  honourable, 
but  at  the  fame  time  a  very  arduous  employment ! 
How  momentous  the  fubjefls  he  has  to  inculcate ; 
and  how  much  depends  on  the  method  in  which  he 
inculcates  them !     He  Ihould  be  a  teacher  of  reii- 
gion,  and  of  generally  ufeful  vvifdom.     As  a  teacher 
of  religion,  it  is  his  duty  to  in(lru£k  his  hearers 
in  the  relations  wherein  they  ftand  to  God,  thdr 
creator  and  preferver,  their  father  and  benefador, 
their  lawgiver  and  judge,  and  to  Jefus  Chrift,  hiB 
•fon  and  ambalfador,  their  deliverer  and  lord.     It  is 
his  doty  to  furniih  them  with  adequate  and  worthy 
conceptions  of  the  majefty  and  perfe^ons  of  God, 
of  his  condefcenfion  and  love  to  mankind,  of  the 
(an£tity  and  equity  of  his  laws,  of  the  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  of  his  providence,  .and  of  the  benefits  he 
has  vouchfafed  them  by  Jefus  and  his  work  on  earths 
He  is  to  tell  them  how  God  is  difpofed  towards 

them; 
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them ;  what  he  requires  of  them ;  what  they  hare 
to  hope  or  to  fear  from  him  according  to  the  differ- 
ence of  their  conduft ;  to  v/hat  they  are  appointed 
in  the  prefent  and  in  the  future  world  ;  and  what 
they  Ihould  do  for  being  and  becoming  that  which, 
according  to  the  gracious  purpofe  of  God,  they 
ought  to  be  and  to  Become*     He  is  to  flicw  them 
how  they  are  to  apply  the  doftrines  of  religion  to 
themfelves ;  how  they  are  to  ufe  them  in  the  various 
events  of  life ;  how  they  are  to  fight  with  them 
againft  temptations  to  fin ;    to  facilitate  the  prac- 
tice of  goodnefs  to  them,  to  exalt  their  tafte  for* 
the  comforts  and  fatisfa£lions  which  God  has  per« 
mitted  them  to  enjoy,  and  to  render  fupportable 
the  afflictions  and  burdens  which  he  lays  upon  themt 
He  therefore  Ihould  chiefly  labour  to  improve  and 
to  calm  them;  to    incite    them    to  the  abnega* 
tion  of  all  ungodinefs  and  worldly  lufts  and  affec* 
tions,  and  to  a  temperate,  righteous  and  godly  life ; 
acquaint  them  with  their  relations  and  obligations 
to  each  other,  and  firive  to   animate  them  with 
kind,  beneficent,  brpthcrly  difpofitions  towards  all 
their  fellow-chriilians  and  fellow^creatures.     It  is 
ius  bufmefs  to  form  them  into  good  and  public- 
fpiriteJ  citizens,  peaceful  and  loving  fpouf*,  faith? 
ful  fathers   and  mothers   of  families,  affeftionate 
friends,    fincere  worfliipers  of  God.     He  ihoujd 
exhort  them  to  cgnfcientioufnefs  in  their  dealings^ 
humility  and  tempprance  in  profperity,*  fortitude  ia 
affli^ions,  hope  and  refigna^on  in  death,    in  fhort^ 
•  1.  he 
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he  fliould  guide  them,  ou  the  way  of  virtue  and 
religion,  to  tranquillity  of  mind,  to  continued  ad- 
vances in  perfedUc^n  and  happinefs.  Thus  fhould 
a  preacher  declare  to  his  hearers  the  whole  counfel 
of  God  to  their  felicity.  Thus  fliould  he  preach  to 
them  Jefus  Cbrid  and  him  crucified,  that  is,  the 
dodrine  of  Jefus  Chrift  the  crucified,  in  contradit 
tinftion  to  the  jewifli  expeftations  of  ^  worldly  Mef- 
iiah,  and  in  oppofition  to  the  idolatries  of  the  hea« 
thens.  A  doflrine  which  is  of  a  large  and  indeii- 
nite  comprehenfiori,  and  which  certsunly  excludes 
nothing  that  has  a  tendency  to  render  mankind  wifer 
and  better. 

No,  my  pious  hearers,  as  often  as  I  preach  fuch 
truths  as  tend  to  promote  human  perfeftion  and 
happinefs ;  the  truths  that  have  a  praftical  influence 
on  the  mor^l  behaviour,  and  on  the  repofe  and  fa- 
tisfacHon  of  mankind  :  fo  often  do  1  preach  Chrift 
and  him  crucified  ;  fo  often  do  I  contribute  to  cari^ 
on  his  work  on  earth  ;  fo  often  do  I  proportionate^ 
ly  fupply  his  place  among  my  brethren.  For  he 
came,  he.  lived,  he  taught,  he  fufFered  and  died,  he 
arofe  again  from  the  dead,  and  is  now  the  head  and 
the  lord  of  his  church,  for  difleminating  truth  and. 
virtue  and  happinefs  ranong  the  human  race ;  and 
whatever  'advances  them  is  his  work,  is  confident 
with  his  aims,  enlarges  and  confirms  his  kingdom  ; 
even  though  it  be  not  immediately  conneSed  with 
his  biftory,  nor  exprefsly  contained  in  fuch  of  his 
^ifcourfes  as  are  come  down  to  us.     Though  truth 

is 
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through  thy  fatherly  goodnefs  and  thy  love  to  man- 
kind, declared  by  thy  fon  Jefus  Chrift  our  lord ; 
in  whofe  words  I  conclude  the  fervice  of  this  whole 
day. 

Our  father,  which  art  in  heaven ;  hallowed  be 
thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be 
done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this  day 
our  daily  bread.  And  forgive  us  our  trefpafles,  as 
we  forgive  them  that  trefpais  againfl  us.  And  Iea4 
us  not  into  temptation ;  but  deliver  us  from  evil : 
for  thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glorj, 
for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 


A  longer  Prayer^  to  be  ufed  at  any  other  Time  of 

the  Day. 

O  GOD,  who  art  the  father  and  lord  of  all 
beings,  and  glorious  in  all  perfefUon,  I  thine  ua^ 
worthy  creature  and  fervant,  in  the  deepeft  (enfe 
of  my  own  manifold  imperfedions,  approach  thy 
divine  majefly  :  befeeching  thee,  out  of  the  abun- 
dance  of  thy  goodnefs  to  be  merciful  to  me.  I  ac- 
knowledge that  many  have  been  my  £ulings  and 
negleds,  through  the  courfe  of  my  life  :  and  that, 
if  thou  ihouldft  be  extreme  to  mark,  and  to  puniih, 
what  is,  in  every  degree  and  every  infhmce,  amifs ; 
I  could  not  hope  for  any  portion  of  thy  favour. 

a  But, 
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fiat,  o  Lord,  the  goodnefe  and  rectitude  of  tfay 
nature ;  and  thy  holy  gofpel  preached  hj  thy  fon 
Jefus  Chrill,  encourage  me  to  hope  in  thee  for 
mercy  and  forgivene& :  and  therefore,  as  his 
difciple,  in  expedation  of  thy  iavour  upon  the 
terms  declared  in  that  gofpel,  I  eamedly  befeech 
thee  to  forgive  every  thought,  every  word  and 
every  a£Hon,  by  which  I  have  m  the  lead  degree 
offended  thee,  or  tranfgrefied  the  rules  of  virtue 
and  true  religion,  Avm  the  beginning  of  my  ra-"^ 
tional  life  to  this  hour.  And  this  I  beg,  fmcerdy 
refotving  to  endeavour  after  a  greater  degree  of 
perfection ;  and  a  greater^  conformity  to  thy  holy 
•  will  for  the  time  to  come:  and  hoping,  on  this 
condkion  alone,  to  be  received  by  thee  to  fevour 
here,  and  eternal  hap{unefs  hereafter. 

Accept  likewife  the  acknowledgments  of  my 
heart  and  mouth,  which  are  fo  indifpeniably  due  to 
the  perfe6tions  of  thy  nature ;  and  thy  goodnels  to 
thy  creatures.  I  adore,  and  celebrate,  the  unal- 
terable glories  of  thy  power,  adorned  and  direfted 
by  unerring  wifdom  and  goodnels :  and  blefs  and 
pTwfe  thee,  for  every  inlhmce  of  thy  tender  regards 
to  me,  and  to  all  the  children  of  men.  I  bleb 
thee  that,  when  it  pleafed  thee  to  bring  me  into 
being,  I  was  made  capable  of  knowing  and  inu-  . 
tating  thee,  and  of  enjoying  thy  fevour.  I  blefii 
thee  that  I  have  been  called  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
religkm,  from  which  I  have  received  many  and 
great  advantages,  afliftances  and  opportunities,  to- 
003  wards 
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wards  the  anfwering  the  true  defign  of  my  crea*' 
don.  I  blefs  thee  that,  by  the  difpofitiosis  of  tby 
good  providence,  I  have  been  led  to  an  early  and 
juft  fenfe  of  virtue,  and  of  the  importance  of  true 
religion ;  and  that  this  fenfe  has  been  improved  by 
the  bed  examples  and  fentiments  of  others,  and  by 
many  peculiar  ifUlances  of  thy  merciful  care  and 
goodnefs. 

I  praife  thy  holy  name  for  all  that  thy  fon  Jefus 
Chrift  did  and  taught  and  fuiFered  in  this  world,  in 
order  tq  redeem  mankind  from  the  power  and  pu- 
niihment  of  their  fms  ^  to  lead  them  more  efifec" 
tually  to  the  knowledge  of  thee,  and  the  pradice 
of  their  duty ;  and  to  confirm  to  them  the  rea- 
fonable  hope  of  being  immortally  happy  hereafter. 
For  thefe  and  all  thy  mercies,  which  refpedl  another 
and  a  better  life  than  the  prefent,  my  foul  doth  mag- 
nify thee,  o  Lord,  and  all  the  powers  within  me 
praife  thy  holy  name. 

Nor  ought  I  to  neglefl:  to  thank  thee  for  thofe 
many  inftances  of  tby  mercy,  by  whicfi  thou  haft 
made  itiy  eftate  in  this  fhort  and  uncertain  life, 
much  happier  than  it  could  have  been  without 
them :  for  affording  me  not  only  all  the  neceflary 
fupports,  but  many  of  the  mod  deiirable  conve« 
niencies  of  fuch  a  (late.  Continue,  o  Lord,  I  be« 
feech  thee,  thefe  thy  temporal  favours  to  me,  if  thou 
feed;  it  confiftent  with  my  chief  and  eternal  good : 
if  not,  lead  me  to  "eternal  life  in  whatever  paths 
thou  leeft  iit«    I  refign  myfelf  and  all  my  concenw 

into 
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into  tky  hands ;  and  entreat  thee  to  be  my  guide 
and  my  govemour  luMo  death.  I:et  the  fenfe  of 
thefe  thine  undeferved  mercies  inrpire  me  with 
fuch  a  gratitude  as  may  Ihew  itfcif  in  the  Autable 
returns  of  a  good  life  and  holy  converfadon ;  and 
'  with  fuch  a  love  of  thee,  as  may  cxprefs  itfelf  in 
the  keeping  of 'thy  commandments. 

Whatever  moral  imperfeftions  there  are  ftill  in 
me ;.  direft  me  to  the  knowledge  of  them,  and  to 
Hie  proper  means  of  putting  an  end  to  them :  and 
aflifl  me  by  all  the  methods  of  thy  ^nfdom  and 
goodnefs,  .in  the  great  work  I  have  to  do ;  the  per- 
fecting of  my  mind  in  all  that  is  truly  excellent ; 
and  the  working  out  of  my  falvation  in  the  methods 
agreeable  to  thy  holy  will,  and  to  the  obligations 
of  a  reafonable  and  moral  agent. 

I  befeech  thee  likewife,  to  be  merciful  to  the 
whole  world.  Inlighlen  the  dark  comers  of  it  with 
the  true  knowledge  of  thee,  and  of  thy  gofpel,  in 
its  fimplicity :  and  fow  the  feeds  of  all  virtue  and 
happinefs  in  all  parts  of  it.  Lead  all  profefled 
chriflians  to  truth  and  righteoufnefs  and  peace } 
that  fo  they  may  be  an  honour  to  the  religion  they 
profefs.  Put  an  end  to  idolatry  and  fuperilidon, 
and  all  fpiritual  tyranny  and  oppreflion.  Give  an 
open  check  to  all  that  pride  and  amtation,  which 
diflurb  the  world.  Quiet  the  turbulent  fpirits,  and 
compofe  the  unchriftian  animofities,  of  mankind. 

Look  down  with  much  mercy  upon  this  my  na- 
tive coimtTy.  Cure  our  evil  tempers;  and  con- 
003  quer 
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quer  our  unchriftian  and  uncharitable  difpofiticHis : 

and  grant,  that  at  length,  mutual  love  and  charity 

m^y  flourifh  and  abound  amongft  us,  amidft  our 

greateft  diflferences.    Pour  down  all  bleflings,  fpiri* 

tual  and  temporal  upon  our  mod  gracious  King,  and 

>  his  Royal  Family.  Endow  thofe  who  are  called  to  any 

office  imder  him,  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice, 

or  government,  amongft  us,  with  all  gifts  and  abi* 

lities  neceflary  for  the  difcharge  of  their  great  truft : 

loid  profper  and  proted  them  in  the  due  execution 

of  it.     Lead  all  the  minifters  of  thy  gofpel  to  teach 

thy  truth  in  (implicity ;  and,  by  their  example  and 

doftrine,  to  bring  themfelves,  and  thofe  who  hear 

theiHy  to  eternal  life. 

Extend  thy  mercy  and  compafHon  to  all  afRided 
perfons ;  of  whatfoever  fort,  or  degree,  their  afilic* 
tions  may  be ;  to  all  who  are  in  a  (late  of  uneaiinefs 
of  mind,  or  pain  of  body ;  a  ftate  of  want,  or  foN 
row }  of  perfecution,  or  oppreflion :  giving  to  them 
all  the  fupports  and  affiftances  fuitable  to  their  fe« 
yeral  diftrefles ;  and,  in  thy  good  time,  a  happy 
iflue  out  of  all  their  calamities.  Blefs  all  in  whom 
I  am  more  nearly  concerned,  with  everything  truly 
good  for  them.  Shower  down  thy  mercies  on  my 
friends  and  benefaftors ;  granting  them  all  happi^ 
nefs  here,  and  hereafter.  Forgive  all  my  enemies, 
if  fuch  there  be ;  and  (hew  thy  mercy  to  them. 

Finally,  o  Lord,  pardpn  all  my  paft  fins ;  guide 
and  govern  me,  by  thy  holy  fpirit,  in  my  fincere 
endeavours  to  attain  everlaftjng  lifet    Promote  my 

true 
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true  happinefs,  as  thou  feeil  fit ;  aod 
receive  me,  and  my  imperfe£l  fervic€S» 
to  thy  goodnefs  declared  by  thy  wellbe 
Jefus  Chrift :  in  whofe  words  I  fartl^er 
everything  neceflary  j  and  in  behalf  of  c 
jun  obliged  to  remember  before  thee ;  fa 
Our  father,  which  art  io  heaven  ;  hal 
thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Tbj 
done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  t 
our  daily  bread.  And  forgive  us  our  trc 
we  forgive  them  that  trefpafs  agamfl  us. 
us  not  into  temptation ;  but  deliver  us  i 
for  thine  b  the  kingdom  -and  the  powei 
glory,  for  ever  and  ever.      Amen. 


A  large  Form  '.  of  Prayer ,  for  more  f 
Occajions. 

O  GOD,  the  fupreme  maker  ^id  go> 
the  world,  perfed  in  all  that  is  truly  ; 
lovely ;  I,  thine  unworthy  fervant,  app< 
thee,  under  the  deepeft  fenfe  of ,  thy  glc 
fe£Hons,  and  of  my  own  great  and  many  k 
unperfe&ions.  Under  this  fenfe,  the  on 
and  latisfaftion  to  my  mind  is,  that  t^o 
juft  and  too  good  not  to  accept  of  the  I 
deavours  of  thy  creatures  to  reform  wb 
004 
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been  amifs  in  theb  paft  conduft ;  and  that  thou 
haft  fent  thy  fon  Jefus  Chrift  into  the  world,  to 
£ive  us  from  our  fins,  and  to  declare  to  U9  plainly 
the  terms  of  thy  forgivenels  and  favour.  In  his 
name  therefore,  I  prefent  myfelf  before  thee :  and, 
'as  his  difciple,  I  entreat  of  thee,  the  pardon  of 
vrhatfoever  thou  haft  feen  amifs  in  me,  from  the 
beginning  of  my  rational  life  to  this  day.  Forgive, 
Q  lord,  every  wilful  thought  of  my  mind  which 
has  been  difagreeable  to  thy  nature  and  precepts  ; 
every  word  of  my  mouth,  unworthy  of  a  man,  or 
a  chriftian  ;  every  inftance  of  my  ^haviour  which 
has  been  difples^fmg  to  thee,  or  my  own  confdence : 
every  offence,  of  whatfoever  fort  or  degree,  againft 
thee,  my  neighbour,  or  myfelf.  Forgive  me  all 
the  fins  which  I  myfelf  can  now  call  to  my  own 
remembrance  ;  particularly  \^Here  it  may  be  proper 
for  a  perfon  to  vimiion  any  remarkable  injiances^  if  be 
be  confcious  of  any  fuch :  but  highly  improper  to  con- 
fcfsfins^  of  which  he  knows  not  himfelf  to  have  been 
guiltyS]  And  forgive  me  likewife  all  thofe  tranfgref* 
fibns  of  thy  holy  will,  which  may  now  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  my  memory ;  but  have  been  open  to 
thy  all-feeing  eye,  and  are  known  to  thee  with  aU 
their  circumftances  and  aggravations* 

Pardon  me,  o  Lord,  according  to  the  abundant 
goodnefs  of  thy  nature,  and  the  declarations  made 
by  thy  fon  Jefus  Chrift :  and  grant  me  that  for* 
givenefs,  which  I  neither  aflc,  nor  exped,  but  upon 
thofe  terms  and  conditions  which  thy  holinefe  and 

*  ipercy 
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VO^cy  have  laid  down  in  his  gofpel.  Behold,  o 
Ixtrd,  I  entirely  and  willingly  forgive  all  who  bare, 
B  any  inftance,  or  in  any  degree,  offended  or  in- 
jured me :  without  which  I  ought  to  entertun  no 
hopes  of  my  own  forgivenefs.  And  if  I  have  mf-i 
lelf  injured  any  perfon,  I  am  as  truly  difpofed  and 
ready,  to  make  all  pollible  reparation,  as  I  am  ta 
«0tre3t  thy  favour  to  myfelf.  And  as  I  am  Sea* 
fible  that  no  forgivenefs  can  be  expe^ed,  accordinj^ 
to  thy  gofpel,  without  amendment  of  life ;  I  feri« 
oufly  renounce  all  communication  with  whatfoevev 
is  difpleafmg  to  thee ;  and  fmcerely  relblve  to  maka 
it  my  great  endeavour  to  correft  everything  that 
is  amifs  in  my  temper  and  behaviour  ^  and  to 
bring  myfelf  ilill  nearer  to  thy  holinels  and  h^p- 
nels^  Forgive  me  therefore,  as  thou  had  promifed 
by  thy  fon.  Accept  me  to  thy  mercy :  and  give 
fuccefs,  I  eameftly  befeech  thee,  by  thy  gradoua 
iavour  and  providence,  to  thefe  purpofes  and  do- 
figns  of  my  foul. 

And  now,  o  Lord,  according  to  the  fame  good* 
nefe  to  thy  creatures,  gracioufly  recdve  the  eameft 
pedtions  which  I  offer  to  thee  for  every  good  that  it 
is  fit  for  me  to  pray  for.  I  acknowlet^  thee  to 
be  the  great  author  of  all  our  b^gs ;  the  ori^nal 
of  all  our  happinefs  >  the  giver  of  all  good  gifts } 
and  the  difpofer  of  all  events  i  and  therefore  pro- 
fels  my  dependence  upon  thee  alone  for  everything 
I  ought  to  wiffi  for,  or  defire.  I  am  fenfible,  o 
}^rd,  that  to  thee  entirely  1  muft  owe,  every  dqprco 

of 
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of  happinefs  I  can  ever  enjoy,  ,or  hope  for.  I  am 
ieni^ble  that  thoa  art  the  tendered  father  and  beft 
firiend  to  thy  creatures :  difpofed  to  lead  them  to 
their  greateft  good ;  and  ready  to  promote  and  affift 
their  fincere  endeavours  after  it.  And  therefore 
before  thee,  and  in  thy  prefence,  I  wilKngly  lay 
open  the  defires  and  wifbes  of  my  foul^  which  I 
Aink  agreeable  to  reafoo,  and  thy  holy  will. 

I  efteem  it  the  glory  of  our  nature  that  we  are 
made  capable  of  fuch  an  exalted  and  rational  hap^ 
jrniefs  as  refults  fron)  the  knowledge  of  thee,  and 
the  imitation  of  thy  moral  perfe^ons.  And  as 
thou  had  more  fully  afTured  us  of  this  in  the  chrif- 
tian  religion ;  let  the  ferious  confideration  of  that 
grace  and  mercy  which  has  appeared  in  that  dif* 
penfation  effe£iuaily  lead  me  to  the  good  end  pro* 
pofed  in  it.  Let  the  holy  precepts  of  that  perfect 
inftitution  by  which  I  profefs  to  be  guided,  an4 
the  unfpotted  example  of  that  great  mailer  whofe 
follower  I  defire  to  be  accounted,  engage  me  to 
Uve  in  all  refpeds  as  becomes  the  gofpel,  and  the 
difciple,  of  Jefus  Chrift.  Particularly,  o  Lord,  let 
the  confideration  of  the  peculiar  genius  of  that 
gpfpel,  ^d  of  thofe  virtues  which  the  great  author 
of  it  accounted  the  glory  of  his  own  life,  influence 
me  to  endeavour  to  eiccel  in  them :  and  engage  me 
to  love  the  whole  race  of  mankind  with  a  univer* 
lal  charity,  and  beneficent  difpofition  ;  to  rejoice  at 
aH  opportunities  of  doing  good  either  to  the  fods 
or  bocUes  of  men ;  and  of  adding  to  the  fatisfa£Hon 

and 
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and  happinefs  of  all  about  me  j  to  ftoop  even  to 
the  lowed  offices  of  kindnefs  to  others ;  to  be 
ready  to  forgive  the  iharpeft  and  moft  undeferved 
injuries,  and  to  return  pity  and  benevolence  for 
ihem  i  and  to  be  ever  willing  to  copdefcend,  and 
yield,  for  the  good  of  others :  that  fo,  the  trueft 
humility,  and  the  moft:  extenfive  charity,  may 
adorn  every  a£)Jon  and  circumftance  of  my  life; 
and  all  pride  and  paflion  and  uncharitablenefs  may 
be  checked  and  fubduedby  the  power  of  religion  { 
and  the  lovelinefs  of  the  contrary  virtues. 

Let  the  fenfe  of  my  own  many  foiling^,  and  the 
imperfe^ms  of  our  natxire,  difpofe  me  to  be  vnU 
ting  to  put  a  candid  and  bvourable  interpretaticnk, 
upon  all  thpfe  afUons  of  otbeiB,'  vhich  can  juftly 
and  reafonably  demand  it,  or  admit  of  it ;  as  wdt 
as  to  be  ever  ready  to  forgive  the  offences  of 
others,  towards  myfelf.  And  let  the  fenlie  of  Ay 
goodnefs  in  allowing  me  ftill  time  and  opportunity'^ 
for  perfefting  my  foul  in  all  that  is  pr^ewoithy; 
induce  me  to  fludy  more  conftantly  and  uniformly 
to  ple^e  and  imitate  thee. 

My  outward  condition  with  refped  to  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  it  is  my  happinefs,  as  well  as 
my  duty,  to  reJ^r  wholly  to  thy  wife  will  and  plea<- 
fare.  But  as  thou  hall  ordained  us  to  belong  to 
this  world,, as  well  as  to  exped  another  ;  and  halt 
framed  us  fo,  that  we  cannot  but  be  fenfibly  af- 
feded  with  our  good  and  bad  eftate  here  below  } 
of  thee  therefcu%  it  becomes  us  to  beg,  with  JbK 
mtffioQ 
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miflion  to  thy  providence,  the  fecurity  and  con« 
tinuance  of  the  good  things  we  already  enjoy  ;  and 
the  increafe  of  them,  if  that  be  truly  good  and 
needful.  And  as,  by  thy  appointment,  I  have  al- 
ready  experienced  in  this  world,  many  evils  and 
afflidions ;  and  have  been  witneis  to  many  more 
around  me  ;  fuffer  me  to  implore  the  gracious  re* 
gards  of  thy  fatherly  affection  towards  me :  and  to 
pray  to  thee,  with  refped  to  them,  according  to 
the  pattern  of  thy  fon  Jefus  Chrift,  Father,  if  it  be 
poffible  ;  if  it  be  confident  with  thy  wife  and  gnu 
cious  purpofes,  and  agreeable  to  th'em,  fecure  me, 
and  all  in  whofe  happinefs  I  am  mod  nearly  con* 
cemed,  from  all  fad  accidents,  and  calamitous 
events ;  from  all  tormenting  pains,  and  grievous 
di&afes;  and  from  everything  inconiiflent  with 
iiich  a  happine&  as  may  lawfully  be  defired  in  this 
tranfitory  world.  Neverthelefe,  not  as  I  will,  but 
as  thou  wilt.  Aiid  therefore,  o  Lord,  if  thy  un- 
erring wifdom  (hall  othefwife  determine,  let  the 
ferious  meditation  on  the  example  of  Chrift  him* 
felf,  and  that  innumerable  company  of  the  bed;  of 
,  men,  who  have  gone  before  me  in  this  conflift, 
infpire  me  with  a  zeal  to  imitate  their  patience ; 
and  let  the  contemplation  of  thy  fatherly  goodnefs 
engage  me  to  a  hearty  and  rational  fubmiflion  to 
all  thy  difpenfat'ons :  remembering  what  a  happi- 
nefs it  is,  to  be  under  the  government  of  a  being, 
who  knows  what  is  in  all  refpefts  beft ;  and  who 
fSijvact  afflift  his  creatures  but  for  wife  and  good 

ends^ 
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eodsi  And  let  the  fenfe  of  thy  gracious  defign  in 
rII  my  afHidions,  lead  me  to  the  true  and  righc  ufe 
of  them :  to  difengage  my  afFe^ions  more  and 
more  from  this  world  ;  and  to  feek  for  happinels 
in  a  better  and  neverchanging  ftate. 

Let  the  confideration  of  the  certainty  of  death, 
the  lail  of.  all  temporal  evils,  influence  me  to  en- 
deavour to  make  it  happy  by  fuch  a  virtuous  life  as 
may  give  me  a  well-grouaded  hope  in  thy  mercy. 
Let  the  review  of  thofe  uncertainties,  and  troubles 
I  have  met  with  in  this  world,  render  me  the  more 
ready  and  contented,  at  thy  appointed  time,  to 
leave  it.  And  let  the  -  profpe£t  of  glory  and  hap- 
pinels hereafter  exalt  my  mind  above  any  fond 
regards'to  this  ftate  of  fm  and  mlfery  t  and  enable 
me  to  ad  as  becomes  one  who  truly  believes  life 
and  immortality  to  be  brought  to  lijght  through  the 
gofpel. 

Finally,  o  Lord,  my  great  and  chief  requeft  is, 
that,  by  the  difpofitions  of  thy  good  providence,  I 
may  obtain  everlafting  happinefs  hereafter  j  and 
that  the  date  of  this  world,  with  refp»ed  to  me, 
may  be  To  ordered  ;  and  the  trials,  to  be  appointed  - 
for  me  in  it,  may  be  fo  proportioned  to  my  condi- 
tion and  powers,  as  moll  effe&ually  to  promote 
and  fecure  my  eternal  and  greateft  good,  after  the 
few  days  of  this  life  are  pall  away.  Deny  tt>  me 
therefore,  out  of  thy  great  goodnefs,  whatfoever 
is  truly  bad  or  imfit  for  me ;  though  I  fhould  be 
fo  weak  as  to  defire  and  wifh  for  it :  and  grant  me 
everything 
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everything  that  is  truly  good  for  me ;  thotigh  f 
ftould  be  fo  blind,  and  fo  void  of  wifdom,  as  nor 
to  fee,  or  afk  it.  As  far  as  my  petitions  are 
reafonable,  and  agreeable  to  the  eternal  laws  of 
wiTdom,  and  the  purpofes  of  thy  governing  provi- 
dence, and  thy  holy  gofpel ;  fo  far  only  I  entreat 
thy  favouraUe  cdnfent  to  them.  As  fir  as  they 
are  not  fo,  I  utterly  renounce  them  j  and  fubmit 
my  own  will  entirely  to  thine :  and,  in  a  deep 
/enfe  of  my  own  imperfeftions,  beg  of  thee  to  ac* 
cept  of  the  fincerity  of  my  heart ;  and,  out  of  the 
abundant  goodnefs  of  thy  nature,  to  overlook  and 
fiipply  all  the  defedls  of  my  fervices. 

To  thefe  petitions  it  becomes  me  to  add  the 
Ihdifpenfable  tribute  of  the  fincereft  praifes  and 
Ihankfgivings  of  my  foul ;  due  to  the  glories  of 
thy  nature,  and  to  thy  goodnefs  to  thy  creatures. 
I  know,  o  God,  that  thy  perfeftions  are  far  ex- 
-  alted  above  all  that  can  be  conceived  or  exprefled 
by  us  ;  that  thy  mercies  are  above  alt  our  thanks  ; 
and  that  thy  unalterable  attributes  ftand  not  in 
need  of  any  homage  we  can  pay.  But  it  becomes 
us  to  acknowledge^  and  celebrate  them. . 

The  glories  of  thy  nature,  are  the  glories  of 
perfeft  power  and  perfeft  holinefs,  adorned  with 
perfeft  goodnefs,  and  guided  by  unerring  wifdom 
and  knowledge  :  fuch  glories  as  are,  in  themfelves^ 
worthy  of  our  highefl  admiration  and  praifes; 
as  well  as  the  foundation  of  all  the  happinefs  we 
curfelves  can  poflibly  enjoy,  or  hope  for. 

And 
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And  as  k  becomes  us  to  celebrate  the  lovely 
perfe^ons  of  thy  nature,  as  it  is  in  itfelf :  So  are 
we  indifpenlably  obliged  to  pay  Uiee  our  moft 
grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  diTphy  of  tbofe  . 
perfedions  in  all  thy  difpenlatioiis  towards  Ay 
creatures,  and  for  every  inftance  of  thy  tender  re* 
gards  to  us.  Accept  therefore,  o  gracious  Lord  and 
merdfut  father,  the  poor  tribute  of  my  unfagned 
thanks  for  the  manifold  experiences  which  I  have 
.  had  of  thy  loving  kindners,  and  the  many  maAa 
I  have  recoved  of  thy  undeferved  &vour.  To 
thee  I  owe  my  exillence ;  and,  together  with  k, 
all  the  Acuities  and  powers  thatdtftinguifli  our  na* 
ture  from  that  of  the  lower  animal  world.  And  a* 
it  is  impoflible  to  concme  any  end  in  thy  creating 
me,  and  placing  me  in  that  rank  of  creatures  to 
which  I  belong,  but  the  glory  of  communicadng 
thy  own  b:q>pinefi)  in  all  fitting  proportion :.  Ic^ 
when  I  confider  what  it  is  to  be  made  aq>able 
of  knowing  thee,  the  fountain  oF  all  good;  of 
imitating  thee,  the  great  original  of  all  perfe£iion  ; 
and  of  enjoying  thy  bvour,  the  foundation  of  all 
lafting  and  fubftantial  happinels ;-  1  muH  acknow- 
ledge thy  undeferved  goodnefs,  and  for  ever  praife 
thee  for  making  me  ccpable  of  fo  inefUmable 
bleflings. 

I  muft  remember  likewife,  with  the  higheft  gra- 
titude, before  thee,  that,  in  order  to  fecure  and 
carry  forward  this  gracious  end  of  our  creation  th« 
more  effectually,    it  has  plealed  thy  goodnefs  to 

fend 
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fend  thy  beloved  Ton  into  the  world,  to  teach  tod 
live  and  die  in  order  to  fave  us  from  our  fins,  and 
taconduft  us  efTeflualty  to  our  true  and  everlafting 
happinefs.    I  blefs  thee  for  the  divine  inftru&ions 
he  has  riven  his  followers  concerning  the  certain 
methoG  of  obtainmg  eternal  life ;  for  the  blamelels 
and  perfed  example  of  holinefs  and  patience,  he 
has  fet  before  us ;  for  his  humbling  himfelf  even  to 
the  death  upon  the  crofs,  and  fhedding  his  blood 
for  the  remiiHon  of  our  fms ;  and  for  his  plain  de« 
darations  of  thy  gracious  acceptance  of  all  fuch  as 
fincerely  receive  him  for  their  mafter,  and  hear* 
tily  endeavour  to  know,  and  comply'with,  his  terms* 
I  blefs  thee    for  the  mighty  evidences   he  gave 
that  he  was  truly  fent  by  thee  on  fo  gracious  an 
errand,  by  the  purity  of  his  doftrine  j  by  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  life  ;  by  the  nature  and  number  of  his 
miracles ;    by  the  glory  of  his  refurredion  after  an 
ignominious  death  ;  by  his  afcenfion  into  heaven  j 
flmd  by  his  pouring  down  from  thence  the  wonder* 
ful  gifts  of  the  holy  fpirit,  in  order  to  the  propa- 
gation of  his  religion,  and  the  fettlement  of  his 
church  :    by  all  thefe  arguments  eftablifliing  our 
confciences  in  peace  and  truth* 

I  blefs  thee  that  the  joyful  found  of  thy  gofpel 
has  arrived  to  this  part  of  the  world  ;  that  it  has 
here,  by  the  peculiar  favour  of  thy  gdod  provi- 
dence, been  reformed  from  many  grofs  abufes  un- 
der which  it  long  laboured  ;  and  now  lies  optn  to 
the  view  and  ftudy  of  all  men  :  that,  by  thy  merci- 
ful 
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ful  appointment,  I  have  been  called  to  the  know- 
ledge of  it,  as  it  is  in  itfelf ;  and  lb  am  the  better 
aflured  of  the  true  way  to  happinels ;  the  more 
forcibly  engaged  to  follow  after  it ;  and  the  more 
likely  to  obtain  great  degrees  of  it,  if  I  be  not 
ij-anting  to  myfelf :  for  all  which  inftances  of  thy 
undeferved  and  inefUmable  goodnefs,  no  words 
can  fufEciently  exprefs  the  grateful  fentiments  which 
ought  to  fill  and  polTefs  my  foul. 

Accept  likewife,  o  God,  my  mod  hearty  and 
unfeigned  thanks  for  the  conftant  regards  of  thy 
good  providence  towards  me :  to  which  I  am  in- 
debted for  many  fmgular  and  peculiar  happinefles. 
To  thee  I  owe,  that  I  was  bom  In  a  country,  where 
chriflJanity  is  fecurety  profeSed  ;  that  I  have  been 
hillru£t£d  in  the  principles  of  true  religion  and  vir- 
tue ;  and  my  mind  led  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
mofl  ufeful  and  important  truths :  and  particularly, 
that  I  have  been  fecured  by  thy  goodnefs  from 
many  of  thofe  great  and  hazardous  trials  which 
have  fo  often  proved  iatal  to  others.  To  thee  I 
owe  whatever  opportunities  I  have  enjoyed  of 
improving  myfelf  in  what  is  truly  praifeworthy ; 
whatever  peculiar  advantages  there  are  in  that  con- 
dition, in  which  it  has  pleafed  thee  to  place  me  with 
refpeS  to  this  world,  towards  the  attainment  of 
the  greateft  good  and  happinefs  of  a  reafonable 
creature.  To  thee,  the  great  creator  and  gover- 
nour  of  the  world,  I  owe  all  thefe  bleffings  j  and 
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to  thee  I  offer  up  my  fincerefl;  'acknovledgiaents 
tot  them. 

I  ble&  thee  for  that  da3 j  care  of  th  j  govearnment 
over  this  world,  bj  which  I  have  been  preferred, 
ever  lince  I  ivas  bom,  fmai  inniunerafale  daiigecs; 
many  more  than  I  can  mamber,  and  manj  more 
than  I  know  of.  A  mercy !  whkh  I  ought  thank« 
fully  to  acknowledge,  not  ^  merdy  wkh  re^;>ed  to 
this  life,  but  to  a  better ;  as  by  this  means  I  hare 
IHll  greater  opportunities  of  advancing  yet  £uther 
in  the  paths  of  viitue,  and  adding  an  increafe  to 
my  hap}KneIs  in  the  ixrorld  to  come. 

I  defire  hkewife  to  offer  up  my  unfeigned  thanks 
for  all  thofe  temporal  bleilings  and  convenieodes^ 
by  which  thou  haft  made  my  paflage  through  tbb 
world  much  more  tolerable  and  eafy  than  it  could 
<^erwife  have  been ;  for  the  ufe  of  my  reafon,  and 
uxiderflanding  pre&rved  to  me,  without  which  all 
other  blefiings  are  vain ;  for  that  meafure  of  healdi 
and  ftresgth ;  that  cafe,  and  frcedom  from  pain, 
which  [  have  eijoyed ;  for  the  fupports  of  friend- 
ihip  and  fociety;  £or  the  comforts  of  food  and 
raiment  and  habitation ;  and  for  all  the  good  with 
which  thou  haft  in  mercy  furrounded  me,  and 
thofe  in  whofe  good  eftate  I  am  nearly  concerned : 
whilft  fo  many  others  pafs  their  lives  under  the 
heavy  preffure  of  the  contrary  evils. 

What  can  I  render  unto  ihee,  o  Lord,  worthy 
of  all  the  numbcrlefs  inftances  of  thy  favour  which 

I  have 
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I  hatffe  experienced  ?  I  praife  and  magnify  th 
great  and  glorious  name :  and  acknowledge  myfe 
under  the  drifted  and  mod  indifpenfable  oblig: 
tbns  to  live  and  aft  in  all  refpe£ts,  as  becomes  or 
that  has  taded  To  largely  of  thy  loving  kindnel 
I  profefa,  o  Lord}  my  hearty  refolution  of  ende; 
vouring  to  do  fo  ;  and  offer  up  my  fincere  defire 
that  by  the  confideration  of  what  I  have  now  r 
inembeFed  before  thee,  I  may  be  led  to  make  r 
turns  in  fomc  degree  fuitable  to  fo  many,  and  : 
great,  instances  of  thy  goodnefs. 

Let  the  ferious  contemplation  of  thy  glories  ai 
perfedions,  incite  me  to  endeavour  condantly" 
adorn  my  own  nature  with  thofe  moral  perfe^oi 
which  r  acknowledge  to  be  fo  worthy  of  praifi 
and  engage  me  to  imitate  what  appears 
truly  lovely  and  glorious.  Let  the  confideratic 
of  thy  mercifyl  defign,  in  making  me  capable 
knowing  tbec,  and  b«ng  eternally  happy  in  tl 
favour ;  powerfully  move  me  to  make  fuch  a  u 
of  thofe  faculties  thou  had  endowed  me  with,  th 
they  may  lead  me  to  a  due  fenfe  of  this  happine 
and  conduct  me  fafe  to  the  poQelTion  of  thc^e  pU 
fures  which  are  at  thy  right  hand.  Let  thy  u 
fpeakable  mercy  in  fending  thy  fon  into  the  woi 
for  the  fecuring  and  promoting  my  happinefs,  i 
fe&ually  influence  me  to  embrace  his  offers ; 
foUU-his  commands;  to  huttate  his  example ;  and 
live  in  all  refpefts  as  becomes  his  difciple.  Let  t 
fenfe  of  thofe  peculiar  advantages  which  I  have 
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thy  efpecial  favour  enjoyed,  lead  me  to  fuch  a 
caref^l  ufe  and  improvement  of  them,  that  they 
may  be  the  happy  occaTions  of  more  than  ordinary 
degrees  of  perfedion  and  glory  hereafter^  Let  the 
confideration  of  thy  gracious  defign  in  affording 
me  fo  many  temporal  good  tilings,  and  fo  many 
comforts,  in  this  imperfed  ilate,  influence  me  to 
ufe  them  all  to  thy  glory,  as  perifhing  uncertain 
goods ;  to  be  enjoyed  with  temperance ;  and  to  be 
employed  for  the  ufe  and  fupport  of  others,  as  well 
as  my  own.  And  let  the  ferious  remembrance  of 
all  thy  great  and  undeferved  goodnefs  to  me,  open 
smtd  enlarge  my  heart  towards  others ;  lead  me  to 
imitate  what  1  praife  and  celebrate  fo  much  in 
thee )  and  teach  me  to  be  ready  to  do  good  to  all ; 
to  pity  the  follies  and  miferies  of  mankind ;  and  as 
far  as  I  am  able,  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  all 
around  me :  that,  by  fuch  a  return  to  all  the  in- 
flances  of  thy  goodnefs  and  mercy,  I  may  ihew 
myfelf  truly  fenfible  of  them }  and  fmcerely  thank- 
ful  for  them. 

[J^^hoever  finds  this  form  too  long  to  be  ufed  at 
once^  may  Jiop  here^  only  adding  —  Thefe  prayers 
and  praifes  I  offer  up  to  thee,  in  the  name  of  thy 
fon  Jefus  Chrifl,  in  whofe  words  I  further  call  upon 
thee,  faying.  Our  father,  &c.  And  when  be  re- 
turns to  make  ufe  of  the  ifmaining  partj  be  may  begitt 
thus  —  With  the  prayers  and  pnufes,  which  I  have 
already  prefented  before  thee  this  day,  I  befeech 
thee,  &C.3 

With 
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With  thefe  prayers  and  prdifes,  I  befeech  thee, 

0  God,  to  accept  the  fincere  expreffions  of  my 
charity  and  goodwill  towards  thy  whole  rational 
creation  :  which  I  now  offer  to  thee,  the  fether  oiF 
all,  as  a  member  of  the  whole  fociety  of  mankind  ; 
and  more  particularly  as  a  member  of  the  church 
of  Chrift,  founded  in  love  and  charity.     As  fuch, 

1  fmcerely  rejoice  before  thee  in  every  degree  of 
happinefs  enjoyed  by  any  of  my  fellow  creatures 
here  below ;  and  heartily  befeech  thee  to  difpenfe 
more,  and  larger,  communications  of  it  to  this 
lower  world :  to  increafe  it  in  all  thofe  who  tajoy 
it  in  any  meafure ;  and  to  impart  fome  portions 
of  it  to  all  who  s^-e  in  any  fort  of  mifery,  and 
diftrefs* 

Look  in  great  mercy  upon  the  fad  eftate  of  that 
part  of  mankind,  who  know  not  thy  nature  ;  nor 
worihip  thee,  a^  becomes  thy  perfe£tions.  Put  an 
end  to  their  idolatry,  and  fuperfUtion,  by  (hewing 
them  the  light  and  evidence  of  thy  gofpel,  in  its 
iimplidty :  and,  by  bringing  them  to  the  knowledge 
of  thy  truth,  lead  them  to  a  capacity  of  greater 
degrees  of  happinefs  than  they  could  otherwife  ar- 
rive at.  Have  pity  likewife  on  the  remains  of  thy 
antient  people,  the  jews ;  and  all  others,  who  are 
better  inftruded  in  the  belief  and  worfhip  of  thee, 
than  the  pagan  world  :  and  guide  them  to  a  yet 
greater  degree  of  true  knowledge,  by  directing 
their  way  to  the  knowledge  of  thy  fon,  and  the 
|sraftice  of  his  laws  ^  and  bringing  them  by  this 
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means  to  the  juftification  and  happinefs  of  chrif- 
tians. 

Vifit,  with  a  more  efpecial  grace  and  favour, 
the  whole  chriftian  world ;  all  who  are  called  by 
the  name  of  thy  fon,  and  profefs  his  holy  religion. 
Behold,  o  Lord,  a  large  fcpne  of  fpiritual  evils, 
worthy  of  thy  gi-adous  and  merciful  interpofition ; 

—  in  many  places,  the  faitb>  once  delivered  to  the 
faints  in  purity  and  fmiplicity,  enervated  by  vain 
and  groundlefe  traditions ;  or  darkened  by  the  in« 
ventionjs  of  men :  —  the  woHhip  of  thee,  o  Father, 
exprefsly  <^(tabli(hed  by  thy  fon  Jefus  Chrifty  in 
fpirit  and  in  truth,  overclouded  by  numberlefs  fu- 
perftitions ;  and  even  deftroyed  by  idolatry  itfelf : 

—  the  moral  laws  which  thy  fon  came  to  refcue 
from  the  corruptions  of  men,  and  to  enforce  upon 
bis  followers,  rendered  ineffedual  by  many  human 
devices ;  and  falfe  notions  of  religion,  fet  up  in- 
ftead  of  them :  —  and  the  progrefs  of  thy  holy 
gofpel  flopped  and  hindered  by  the  wicked  live$, 
wd  fcandalous  behaviour,  of  thofe  who  pVofeis  it ! 

Interpofe,  I  befeech  thee^  and  put  an  efiedual 
ftop  to  thefe  great  and  unghriflian  evils.  Con- 
found the  devices  of  all  fuch  as  uphold,  or  ejicoui- 
rage  any  degree  of  fuperflition,  for  bafe  and  fecu» 
lar  ends.  Give  a  powerful  check  to  all  forts,  and 
all  degrees,  of  perfecution  and  oppreffion,  fo  fcan- 
dalous and  dcftruQive  to  thy  holy  religion,  which 
miftaken  or  wicked  men  pretend  to  promote  by 
fych  impious  methods,    Pi)t  a  ftop  to  all  fpiritual 
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lyniiTin  J ;  znd  to  all  uTiiTpation  orer  the  coofciences 
cxf  men :  and  diflSpate  tliofe  clouds  of  ^orance 
which  df/pofe  people  to  a  bale  and  ignommuius 
flayeiy  to  the  deflates  of  men,  rather  tiKin  to  a  ra« 
tional  inqnirj  Into  thy  bolj  \rin  vhich  lies  open  to 
them.  And  aboTe  all,  exert  thine  ahnighty  arm 
in  Tuidication  of  the  cdnfe  of  yirtne :  le^ing  all 
profvQed  chriftlans  to  fuch  a  fenfe  of  the  impor- 
tance of  it,  as  that  they  may  ffudy  to  adorn  their 
fives  with  a  behavionr  fuitable  to  their  holj  pn^ef* 
fion ;  and  recommend  it  to  the  experience  and  ap- 
probation of  the  unbelieving  world  by  the  integrity 
and  miblsmablenefs  of  their  whole  converfation* 

Rirticnlarly  grant,  that  all  chriCEians,  who  have 
departed  from  the  grois  cormpticxis  of  popery,  may 
depart  entirely  from  the  fpirit  of  it :  that,  as  they 
profefs  to  make  the  fcr^itnre  the  role  of  faith  ;  ib* 
they  may  withoot  reienre  leave  it  as  fuch  to  all  their 
neighbours:  that,  as  they  ha  ve  nobly  cooteoded  for 
their  own  rcFg^oos  liberty  and  cbriffian  r^hts  ;  lb 
they  may  not  loie  the  glc»ry  of  this,  by  contradifi- 
ing  it  In  their  behavk)ar  towards  others :  bot  that 
they  may,  by  their  exemplary  deportment,  and  by 
their  fteady  adherence  to  the  principles  of  r^te- 
Qufnefs,  peace,  and  mntual  forbearance,  manifeft  to 
all  the  world  the  nncerity  of  their  reformation ;  and 
reap  the  fruit  of  it  by  fludying  to  excel  in  all  that  is 
praifeworthy. 

Ncr  ought  I  to  forget,  o  great  govemour  of  the 
nniverfe,  the  civil  eilate  of  the  Idngdoms  of  the 
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earth.  Put  an  end,  o  Lord,  at  length,  to  the  difor* 
ders  and  confiifions,  occafioned  by  the  weak  and 
ambitious  lords  of  this  world  :  and  fhew  thyfelf  in- 
deed, the  king  o(  kings,  and  lord  of  lords.  Per- 
mit no  longer  the  happinels  of  human  fociety  to  be, 
in  any  part  of  thy  creation,  ruined  and  laid  wafte 
by  the  inferior  government  of  men,  which  was  in- 
ftituted  folely  for  the  fupport  and  comfort  of  it. 
Bring  public  difgrace  and  confudon,  upon  all  ty<^ 
lants  and  oppreflors ;  and  honour  with  particular 
marks  of  thy  favour,  all  princes,  who  lincerely  ftu- 
dy  to  anfwer  the  ends  of  their  inftitution  :  that  fo, 
the  triumphs  of  infatiable  ambition  may  at  length 
ceafe  from  the  earth  ;  and  the  bleflings  of  good  go- 
vernment be  felt  throughout  the  world. 

Amongft  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  look,  I 
befeech  thee,  with  a  particular  fevour,  upon  this,  to 
which,  by  the  difpofal  of  thy  providence,  t  belong ; 
and  for  which  therefore  I  am  obliged  in  an  elpecial 
manner  to  fhew  my  concern,  by  the  heartieft  wifhes 
of  my  foul.  Pardon  our  many  and '  crying  fins ; 
^  and,  in  order  to  avert  thy  judgments,  lead  every 
finner  amongfl  us  to  fuch  a  fenfe  of  his  fins,  as  may 
engage  him  heartily  to  renounce  and  forfake  them. 
Continue,  and  confirm  to  us,  that  peculiar  form  of 
government,  fo  wonderfully  hitherto  preferved  to 
us ;  by  which  we  are  more  effectually  fecured  againfl: 
the  extremes  of  confufion,  and  arbitrary  power, 
than  any  other  nation ;  and  of  which  we  enjoy  the 

happy  fruits  every  moment  of  our  lives. 

Preferve 
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^referve  and  eftablifli  us  in  the  free  enjoyment  of 
the  light  of  thy  holy  gofpel,  and  the  fecure  profet 
iion  of  our  religion.  What  errors  ftill  remain  amongfl: 
proteftants^  do  thou  effe^ually  remove,  by  the  me* 
thods of  thy  wife  providence  j  andefpecially  fuch  as 
may  have  a  bad  influence  upon  the  condud  of  men's 
lives :  and  ftrengthen  their  common  intereft  againft. 
their  common  enemy.  To  this  end,  give  a  check 
to  the  mutual  violences,  and  hatreds,  and  unchari- 
table behaviour,  of  men  of  evil  difpofitions  on  every 
fide.  Kindle  once  again  the  fire  of  love  and  charity 
amongft  us :  and  permit  not  our  differences  in  refi- 
gious  matters  to  extinguifh  this  fire,  or  to  blow  up 
another  to  our  entire  deftrufiion. 

Pour  down  the  choiceft  of  thy  bleflings  upon  our 
mod  gracious  King  George.  Defend  him,  by  the. 
peculiar  care  of  thy  providence,  from  all  attempt 
of  violent  and  unreafonable  men,  againft  his  per- 
fon  or  crovm :  and  profper  all  his  good  defigns 
and  endeavours  to  preferve  his  people  in '  peace^ 
liberty  and  happinefs.  Together  with  him,  blefe. 
all  who  have  any  part  in  the  adminiftration  of  our 
government.  AiTift  him  and  them,  in  the  great 
and  important  bufmefs  of  their  ftations.  Guide 
them  into  the  bed  and  wifeft  meafures ;  and  give 
fuccefs  to  all  their  counfds  and  labours,  for  the  ad« 
vantage  of  this  nation  ;  or  for  the  relief  and  fup« 
port  of  any  of  our  injured  neighbours. 

Permit  not  the  difpofal  of  the  lives  and  proper- 
ties  of  thy  people  ever  to  come  into  the  hands  of 

ignorant 


tgpbsdot  tar  partial  Bsen :  bnt  tnsaaktt  tbj  gps^t 
cmcenz  for  jtifiice  here  beknr,  id  focb  manner^  as 
Aait  the  guilty  may  ever  meet  with  their  due  pu- 
xiSBoe^t,  and  t{ie  mjared  and  cfpipieSed  Gad  a  fore 
seiiie&y  m  otnr  cotnts  of  jocScatcrre.  Dire£i  ail  the 
sxai^rales  amongft  t»  la  a  deep.fcnfe  of  tfi^ 
ibty  :  to  give  al!  encottragemeHt  t€>  virtue,  and  all 
poiEbk  difccHinrgement  to  vice,  both  by  their  ex- 
aanple^  ssd  the  dee  execotioQ  of  their  offices* 

Lead  aR  thole  to  whcati  the  great  concerns  o£ 
ie%ioii  and  of  the&hration  of  mankim!^  are  more 
ffltctTcukrly  cmnrnttted,  to  futh  a  knowledge  of  aH 
KEceffioy  trmhs  ;  fsch  an  exeroplary  zai  <AxiS&at 
coDverfatiof^ ;  fach  a  prtzdent  and  coafiant  ££- 
i&Erge  of  tfaeur  holy  oflice  ;  as  may  eSe&mSlj  pro^ 
KOte  the  happihefs  of  themfelves,  asod  of  thofe 
anxnnitted  to  their  care^  Encourage  and  promote 
aaumgft  os^  the  means  2S\ji  methods  of  fucEr  a  tut- 
tnoos  and  laudable  edncatfoGy  as  tends  to  fbvrad 
leantiag  and  rellgk^n  ;  to  the  rcformatioo  of  thEsr, 
and- the  better  eftate  of  future  gencrafioDSr 

I  defire  likewife  to  exprefo  before  thee  the  real 
feofe  I  hare  of  the  miferies  and  cabmit^s  of  the 
dSreffed  part  of  mankind  ^  and  the  fineeredeiire  I 
lonne  of  contriboting  to  their  eafe  and  rel^*  O  thoa 
&ther  of  merctes^  and  God  of  all  confbbtiony  what 
can  we  do  for  that  mttl$rtcrde  of  depIoraWe  objefts  of 
coQipafliony  who  are  ottt  of  the  reach  of  o«r  knoxr- 
ledge,  or  of  onr  ability  to  reKeve,  but  offer  up  imr 
cainefit  wifbes  to  thee,  the  grea(  <^{po£er  of  profp&rtfy 
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and  adverfity  ?  Behold,  o  Lord,  I  fympatfatze  ivith 
ail  the  unhappy ;  and  bear  a  part  in  aU  the  mife* 
lies  experienced  in  this  world :  and  do  with  the 
greateil  eamefhiefs  beg  of  thee  for  all  the  mifera- 
ble,  of  what  fort  or  degree  foever,  whatever,  I 
could  reafanably  beg  for  myfelf,  were  I  in  their 
condition.  Aflift  them  all  in  their  feveral  tridb , 
and  conflids ;  and  guide  them  to  fuch  a  degree  of 
contentment,  refignation  and  patience,  as  may  ren- 
der their  prefent  afflidUons  the  happy  occaiion  of 
their  greater  future  glory ;  and,  as  far  as  it  is  coi^ 
fiflent  with  the  purpofes  of  thy  wifdom,  put  an  enA 
to  their  prefent  misfortunes  and  troubles^ 

Reflore  light  and  comfort  to  the  dark,  melaotr 
choly  and  diftraded  minds  of  thofe  who  have  loft 
the  ufe  of  their  reafon  in  any  inflance*  or  any  de* 
gree.  Pity  the  deftitute  condition  of  thofe  who 
ajne  in  want  of  any  of  the  neceifary  circumftances 
of  life ;  particularly  of  thofe  who  are  fallen  front 
the  comforts  of  a  profperous  condition  to  the  mife« 
ries  of  adverfity :  and  raife  them  up  friends  and 
patrons  in  their  low  eftate.  Relieve  by  thy  good 
providence  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  needy.  Be 
a  father  to  the  fatherlefs ;  plead  the  caufe  of  the 
helplefs  widow ;  and  regard  the  unhappy  flate  of 
all  who  mourn  the  lofs  of  thofe,  in  whom  any 
part  of  their  happinefs  was  placed. 

Strengthen  and  aflift,  in  an  efpecial  manner,  all 
who  fu£Fer  any  where  for  the  love  of  truth,  or  the 
teftimony  of  a  good  confcience;   and  do  thou,  fb 

proportion 
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proportion  to  their  flrength,  the  meafure  and  do** 
ration  of  their  fufferings^  that  they  may  work  for 
them  a  more  exceeding  weight  of  glory.  Hear  the 
groans  of  all  who  are  opprefled  and  barbaroufly 
treated,  by  the  tyrants  of  this  world ;  and  grant 
a  redrefs  to  all  their  miferies.  Attend  to  the  fighs 
and  tears  of  fuch  as  are  in  captirity  and  flavery ;  and 
open  a  way  to  their  future  liberty  and  fecnrity. 

Vifit  with  thy  light  and  comfort  all  who  are 
afflided  with  bodily  pain,  or  any  fort  of  (icknefs : 
and  bring  to  their  mind  all  fuch  confiderations  and 
sAftances,  as  are  neceflfary  and  proper  to  fupport 
diem  in  their  unhappy  condition ;  or  to  difpofe  and 
fit  them  for  their  paiTage  into  another  flate.  Re« 
move  in  much  companion  all  thofe  unreafonable 
doubts  and  defpondencies,  with  which  many  inno* 
cent  and  honed  minds  are  in  this  world  difturbed 
and  over-clouded ;  and  dired  them  to  fuch  juft 
notions  of  thee,  and  of  thy  holy  gofpel,  as  .may 
eftablifh  them  in  a  courfe  of  cheerful  and  iincere 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  it*  . 

Succeed  the  endeavours  of  all  who  honeftly 
and  induftrioufly  labour  after  a  convenient  liveli« 
hood  in  this  world,  and  are  ufeful  members  of  the 
commonweahh  ;  and  bring  to  nought  the  defigns 
of  all  who  either  privately  or  openly  live  upon  the 
fpoil  of  their  neighbours ;  and  are  the  plague  and 
terror  of  human  fociety. 

Requite  in  the  courfe  of  thy  good  providence, 
the  kindnefs  of  all  who  have  at  any  time,  or  in  any 

degree, 
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degree,  endeavoured  to  contribute  to  the  ad  van* 
lage  of  my  mind^  body,  or  outward  eftate.  Upon 
all  who  have  either  done,  or  defigned  me  good  of 
any  fort,  ihower  down  thy  rewards  and  favour. 
And,  if  there  be  any,  who  haVe  either  defigned^ 
or  done  me  real  mifchief }  in  return  to  their  eviij 
I  beg  and  entreat  for  thy  pardon  and  thy  bleffings. 
0>rred  the  evil  difpofidpn  of  all  fuch  minds  ;  and 
plant  in  them,  inftead  of  it,  a  temper  worthy  of 
men  and  chriftians.  Let  the  confideration  of  their 
own  eternal  intereft  lead  them  all  to  charity  and 
love:  and  engage  them  to  put  on  tfaofe  di^fi« 
tions  which  only  can  fit  them  for  the  blefied  fodety 
above. 

Bleis  all  in  whom  I  am  more  nearly  concerned^ 
or  in  whofe  happinefs  I  take  a  particular  part,  with 
fuch  a  meafure  of  health,  fucce£s  and  profperity, 
as  may  beft  carry  forward  the  defigns  of  thy  go6d« 
nefs  towards  them ;  and  moft  effeftually  promote 
their  happinefs  here  and  hereafter.  But  whatever 
be  thy  difpenfations  toward  them,  with  refpeft  to 
this  life ;  lead  them  all,  I  befeech  thee,  into  thofe 
paths  which  will  infallibly  convey  them  to  thy  hea- 
venly kingdom  in  the  world  to  come. 

Finally,  o  Lord,  I  wifh  and  pray  for  all  good 
things  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind.  I  rejoice  in 
every  degree  of  virtue  and  happinefs  to  be  feen 
here  below.  I  mourn  for  every  degree  and  every 
inftance  of  vice  and  mifery.  Let  thy  kingdom 
come,  I  befeech  thee:   and  fh^w  thine  almighty 

power. 
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power,  by  eftabliihing  true  religion  amongft  men ; 
and  putting  a  ilop  to  all  the  calamities  of  this 
lower  world. 

.  Accept,  o  Lord,  I  moft  earneftly  befeech  thee, 
Ae  fentiments  and  defires  of  my  heart,  which  I 
ftave  now  poured  out  before  thee,  under  an  adlual 
fenfe  of  thy  prefence,  and  of  thy  providence 
over-ruling  and  direfting  ail  things.  Favour- 
id)ly  receive  the  acknowledgments  I  have  made  of 
my  (ins  and  moral  imperfedions :  and  grant  me 
pardon  and  peace  upon  the  terms  of  thy  gofpeh 
Hear  and  anfwer  the  petitions  I  have  offered 
Vp9  for  the  obtaining  all  things  truly  good,  and 
the  averting  all  things*  evil.  Let  the  praifes  and 
thankfgivings  which  my  heart  hath  feht  up,  as 
die  homage  due  to  thy  perfedions  and  goodnefs, 
be  acceptable  to  thee*  And  rejeft  not  the  inter- 
ceffions  I  have  made  for  the  temporal  and  eternal 
•  happinefs  of  all  my  fellow-creatures. 

And  now,  o  Lord,  take  me,  I  once  more  entreat 
thee,  into  thy  powerful  and  wife  protedion  :  and 
guide  me,  by  the  difpofitions  of  thy  providence 
and  good  fpirit,  to  the  perfeft  knowledge  and  per- 
formance of  thy  holy  will  here ;  and  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  eternal  and  unalterable  happinefe  here- 
after, which  thou  haft  referved  for  thy  faithful 
fervants,  and  promifed  by  thy  weli-beloved  fon, 
Jefus  Chrift.  In  his  name,  and  as  his  difciple,  I 
truft  for  acceptance  of  rayfclf,  and  all  ihy  fincere, 
though  imperfefl  fefvices :  and  in  his  words  I  con« 

dnue 
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lurae  to  cflEdreat  tbf  atercj  tcrvcwds  myCdU^  aad  38 
iviiom  Z  am  obliged  to  pray  £or. 

Ow:  father,  v^bich  ait  in  heaven ;  baBowed  he 
chy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come,  lliy  will  be  done 
in  earthy  as  k  is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this  daf 
our  da2y  bread.  And  for^ve  irs  oar  trei^^afles,  at 
we  for^re  them  that  tre^ai&  againU:  us.  Aal 
lead  us  not  Into  taaiptatk>B  ;  but  ddiver  ns  fr 
evil :.  for  thine  h  the  Idngdom  aaid  the  jiover 
dae  glory,  £or  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 


PRAYERS  FOR  A  FAIiCLY, 
A  Prayer  far  Mvrmng  tmd  E^emjQm 

O  LORD,  perfed  In  prifdoin,  goodnefsyamA 
power  ;  glorious  in  ail  that  can  be  mily  cailed  per* 
fedion,  we  thy  creatures  and  thy  ferrants  pronarsotc 
ourfclves  before  thee,  in  the  decpeA  fenfe  dF  oar 
own  unwortfaine&,  and  of  thy  lovely  and  incopi* 
prehenilble  perfeflions :  acknowledging  the  gloxaes 
cf  thy  nature,  as  it  is  in  itfelf ;  and  thy  great  good- 
ne(s  to  us,  and  to  the  whole  world  of  thy  creatixres. 

We  are  truly  fi^ble  oF  the  great  happinefe  if 
knowing  thee ;  and  of  imitating  thee ;  and  of  ea- 
jo^ng  the  communications  of  thy  favour  hereaft^  : 
upon  which  accounts,  it  higiily  becomes  us  to 
praife  thee  for  thset  ad  of  goodncls  in  our  creation, 

»  by 
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bv  which  thou  haft  endowed  us  with  faculties  fitted 
for  the  attainment  of  this  unfpeakable  happinefs ; 
and  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  higheft  good  hereafter. 

We  praife  thee  for  thy  great  goodnefs  in  our  pre- 
fer\'cition  here,  ever  fince  we  were  brought  into 
being :  not  only  as  it  refpefts  this  world,  in  which 
we  now  live ;  but  as  by  it  we  are  enabled  to  make 
the  better  provifidn  for  our  everlafting  intereft  in 
the  world  to  come ;  and  have  greater  opportuni* 
ties  of  improving  our  fouls  in  virtue,  and  of  fecu- 
ring  our  happinefs  for  ever.  More  particularly 
we  now  blefs  thee  for  the  care  of  thy  providence 
over  us,  by  which  we  have  been  preferved  in  fafety 
through  the  paft  {day  or  night ^^  and  mercifiJly 
defended  from  all  dangers  and  diftrefles. 

It  becomes  us  likewife  to  acknowledge  thy  boun* 
ty  and  goodnefs,  manifefted  to  us  through  every 
part  of  our  lives,  to  this  time ;  to  thank  thee  for 
that  meafure  of  health  and  ftrength  and  quiet, 
which  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed  ;  for  the  comforts 
and  fupports  of  all  thofe  neceflfaries  and  conveni- 
ences,  without  which  we  ihould  be  much  more  un» 
happy  in  this  ftate,  than  we  now  are,  and  for  all 
other  circumftanqes  and  advantages  of  life,  which 
help  to  make  our  paffage  through  this  world  more 
happy,  or  more  tolerable,  than  otherwife  it  could  be. 

But  above  all,  we  blefs  and  magnify  thy  great 
and  glorious  name  for  thy  tender  regards  to  our 
everlafting  happinefs  in  a  better  ftate  hereafter: 
for  fending  thy  fon  vcLio  the  world  to  declare  to  us 

the 
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the  certainty  of  a  future  (bte  of  rewards  and  punifli- 
ments,  and  for  all  that  he  did  and  taught  and  fuf» 
fered,  in  order  to  reconcile  mankind  to  thee ;  and 
to  guide  us  all  to  eternal  life  and  glory :  for  the 
gre<^t  happinefs  of  a  good  and  virtuous  education } 
and  for  thofe  peculiar  difpofitions  of  thy  providence 
which  have  often  guarded  us  from  many  particular 
and  hazardous  trials  and  temptations.  For  thefe^ 
and  for  all  other  thy  mercies,  which  concern  our 
great  and  eternal  intereft,  v^  fincerely  thank  thee^ 
o  Lord,  and  will  ever  praife  thy  holy  name. 

It  is  with  ihame  and  grief  that  we  refled  upon 
the  returns  we  have  made  to  fo  much  mercy.  We 
confefs,  o  Lord,  that  we  have  not  lived  as  becomes 
reafonable  creatures,  called  to  the  knowledge  of  fuch 
a  God,  and  of  fuch  a  faviour.  Many  have  been 
our  failings ;  many  have  been  our  omiflions  and 
negleds,  in  the  performance  of  our  duty,  and  in 
the  perfeding  ourfelves  in  all  virtue.  Many  have 
been  our  offences  in  thought,  word  and  deed^ 
agsunfl  thy  divine  majefty :  and  many  are  flill  our  . 
imperfeftions.  But,  o  merciful  father^  we  he^ 
feech  thee,  in  the  name  of  thy  fon  Jefus  Chrifl:,  to 
pardon  us  now  returning  to  thee,  with  the  full 
purpofe  of  regarding  more  ftriftly  the  obligations 
of  gratitude  and  obedience  we  are  under ;  and  of 
living,  for  the  time  to  come,  more  like  thy  fer- 
vants,  and  like  chriftians. 

And  now,  o  Lord»  confefling  and  renouncing 
all  our  fms ;  and  hoping  for  the  pardon  of  all  that 
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is  paft,  through  thy  fon  Jefus  Chrift,  as  hr  only  a^ 
we  fiftcerely  endeavour  to  reform  and  amend  whatfo- 
ever  we  know  to  be  amifs  in  ourfelves ;  we  be- 
feech  thee  to  concur  with  us,  by  thy  merciful  pro- 
vidence, and  good  fpint,  that,  in  the  future  con- 
duft  of  our  lives,  we  may  better  anfwer  the  ends 
of  our  moft  holy  religion,  and  adorn  the  gofpd 
which  we  profefs  to  believe. 

Let  the  experience  of  thy  repeated  mercies,  in- 
flame us  with  a  refolution  of  making  fuitable  re- 
turns to  them.  Let  the  belief  of  future  glories 
raife  our  minds  above  the  fordid  views  of  this 
world.  Let  the  confideration  of  thine  infallible 
wifdom  and  undoubted  goodnefs,  teach  us  heartily 
and  quietly  to  fubmit  ourfelves  to  alV  the  difpenfa- 
tions  of  thy  providence  towai'ds  us,  as  to  the  will 
of  one,  who  has  always  wife  and  excellent  pur- 
pofes  to  ferve ;  and  knows  what  is  beft  for  us,  in- 
finitely better  than  we  poflibly  can.  Let  the  ex- 
ample of  our  bleffed  faviour,  ever  placed  before 
our  eyes,  direft  our  fteps  in  every  ftation  of  life, 
and  every  inftance  of  duty :  and  let  our  hopes 
and  aflfeftions  be  unmovably  fixed  upon  thofe  re- 
wards which  are  laid  up  in  heaven  for  aH  who,  by 
J)atient  continuance  in  well-doing,  feek  after  glory 
and  immortality.  Finally,  let  the  confideration 
of  thy  holy  prefence  everywhere,  govern  all  our 
thoughts,  words  and  aftions,  as  under  the  eye  of 
thy  majefty ;  and  lying  open  to  thee,  our  fupreme 
govemour  and  judge :  that  fo  our  irregular  paf- 

fions 
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fions  may  lofe  their  power  over  us  j  and  we  ihay 
daily  pi*oceed  to  greater  degrees  of  all  hoUtiefs  and 
virtue. 

We  now  particularly  defire  fo  put  oilrfelves  un-i 
der  thy  proteftion,  this  \^day  or  nighty']  ^^^  ^^  ^"^* 
plore  thy  fatherly  care  over  us  :  that  no  evil  may 
Approach  us ;  but  that  our  fouls  and  bodies  may 
be  fafe  under  that  good  and  powerful  providence 
in  whidh  we  entirely  tnift. 

We  extend  likewife  oUr  regards  to  all  the  world 
of  reafonable  creatures  ;  and  pray  for  the  happi- 
tiefs  and  good  eftate  of  all  mankind :  that  they 
may  all  know  and  worfhip  and  obey  thefe,  as  they 
ought;  and  particularly,  that  all  who  name  the 
name  of  Chrift  may  depart  from  iniquity,  and  live 
as  becomes  his  holy  gofpel.  Piit  a  ftop  to  the  mi^ 
feries  occafioned  by  ambition  aiid  tyranny,  whe- 
ther temporal  or  fpiritual :-  pUt  an  end  to  every 
degree  of  idolatry  and  fuperftition ;  perfecution  and 
oppreffion :  and  give  fuccefs  to  the  labours  of  all^ 
V^ho  ftudy  the  happinefs  of  thy  creatures;  and  preach 
the  gofpel  of  thy  fon,  in  fimplicity  and  love. 

Regard  with  much  mercy  thefe  nations  to  which  ' 
we  belong.  Pardon  our  crying  fins  :  and  lead  all 
fmners  amongft  us  to  true  and  unfeigned  repent- 
ance i  that  iniquity  miy  not  be  our  ruin,  of  pre-^ 
Vent  the  mefcies  we  might  otherwife  hope  for. 
Pour  down  the  thoiceft  of  thy  blefGngs  upon  our  . 
moft  gracious  foveteign.  King  Georoe  ;  and  fo 
direft  him,  and  all  that  hre  in  authority  under 

Q  Q  2  him, 
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him,  by  thy  gracious  guidance,  that  they  may  faithful- 
ly difcharge  the  great  truft  repofed  in  them,  by  being 
a  terror  to  evildoers  only,  and  a  praife  to  all  that 
do  well.  Let  the  remembrance  of  the  great  and 
folemn  account  to  come,  engage  all  orders  of  men 
amongft  us,  confcientioufly  to  perform  their  duties 
in  their  feveral  places  and  ftations,  with  all  faithful- 
nefs  and  charity. 

Blefs,  we  befeech  thee,  with  all  blelfings  of  foul 
and  body,  our  relations  and  friends  :  leading  them 
to  all  virtue  and  happinefs  here,  and  rewarding 
them  with  eternal  life  hereafter.  Requite  the  kind- 
nefs  of  all  who  have  done,  or  defigned,  us  any 
good  :  and  pardon  the  malice  of  all  who  have  done^ 
or  wiihed,  us  any  evil  j  guiding  them  to  repent- 
ance,  and  (hewing  thy  mercy  upon  them. 

We  have  a  deep  fenfe,  o  Lord,  of  the  miferies 
experienced  in  this  world :  of  the  wants  of  the 
poor  and  needy ;  of  the  fickneffes,  the  pains  and 
diftreffes  of  the  afilifted  part  of  mankind.  We 
truly  fympathize  with  them :  and  intercede  for 
them,  that  in  thy  providence  they  may  find  relief^ 
and  have  reafon  to  rejoice  at  the  end,  for  the  day& 
wherein  they  have  feen  adverfity. 

And  now,  o  Lord,  we  again  commend  ourfelves^ 
and  all  belonging  to  us,  to  thy  gracious  protec- 
tion and  care :  referring  ourfelve&  wholly  to  thee 
for  what  is  truly  neceffary  and  good  for  us,  in  this 
world;  and  above  all  entreating  thee,  eiflfeftually 
to  difpofe  the  way  of  thy  fervants  towards  the  at- 

9  tainment 
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tainment  of  everlafting  falvation  in  the  world  to 
come }  and  befeeching  thee  to  hear  and  to  accept 
us,  as  the  difciples  of  Jefus  Chrift  thy  fon  out 
lord :  in  whofe  name  we  pray  unto  thee ;  and 
in  whofe  comprehenfive  words  we  fum  up  all  our 
requefts. 

Our  father,  which  art  in  heaven ;  hallowed  be 
thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done 
in  earth,  as  ic  is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this  day  cviif 
daily  bread.  And  forgive  us  our  trefpaffes,  as  we 
forgive  them  that  trefpafs  againft  us.  And  lead  us 
not  into  temptation ;  but  deliver  us  from  evil :  fof 
thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the  power  and  the  glory, 
for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 


^ 


Sele^  Prayersy  ^c.  out  of  the'  Common-Prayer^  for 
the  life  of  a  Family^  Morning  and  Evening. 


Confeilion. 

ALMIGHTY  and  mod  merciful  Father;  we 
have  erred  and  ilrayed  from  thy  ways  like  loft 
fheep.     We  have  followed  too  much  the  devices 

and  defires  of  our  own  hearts.     We  have  o£fen^ed 

* 

againft  thy  holy  laws.  We  have  left  undone  thofe 
things  which  we  ought  to  have  done ;  and  we  have 
done  thofe  things  which  we  ought  not  to  have 

9  Q  3  done  i 
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done }  and  there  is  no  health  in  w.  But  thpq,  o 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,  miferable  offenders, 
3pare  thou  them,  o  God,  which  confefs  their 
faults.  Reflore  thou  them  that  are  pei^itent  ;  ac- 
cording to  thy  promifes  declared  unto  mankind  ia 
Chrift  Jefu,  our  lord.  And  grant,  o  moft  mer- 
ciful Father,  for  his  lake ;  that  we  may  hereafter 
live  a  godly,  righteous,  and  fober  life,  to  the  glory 
of  thy  holy  name.     Amen. 

ALMIGHTY  and  everlafling  God,  who  hateft 
ijiothing  that  thou  haft  made,  and  doft  forgive  the 
fins  of  all  them  that  are  penitent :  create  and  make 
in  us  new  and  contrite  hearts  j  that  we  worthily 
lamenting  our  fins,  and  acknowledging  our 
wretchednefs,  may  obtain  of  thee,  the  God  of  all 
mercy,  perfed  remiflion  and  forgivencfs,  through 
Jefus  Chrift  our  lord.     Amen. 


The  two  following  Prayers  to  be  /aid  in  the 

Morning. 

O  GOD,  who  art  the  authqr  of  peace,  and 
lover  of  concord ;  in  knowledge  of  whom  ftand- 
eth  our  eternal  life ;  whofe  fervice  is  perfeft  free- 
dom :  defend  us,^  thy  humble  fervants,  in  all  affaults 
of  our  enemies ;  that  we,  furely  trufling  in  thy 
(defence,  msyv  not  fear  the  power  of  any  adver- 

faries. 
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fanes,  through  the  might  of  Jefus  Chrift  our  lord. 
Amen. 

O  LORD,  our  heavenly  Father,  almighty  and 
everlafting  God,  who  haft  fafely  brought  us  to  the 
beginning  of  this  day  ;  defend  us  in  the  fame  with 
thy  mighty  power ;  and  grant  that  this  day  we  fall 
into  no  fin,  neither  run  into  any  kind  of  danger  2 
but  that  all  our  doings  may  be  ordered  by  thy 
governance,  to  do  always  that  is  righteous  in  thy 
fight,  through  Jefus  Chrift  our  lord.    Amen. 


Thefe  two  at  Night. 

O  GOD,  from  whom  all  holy  defires,  all  good 
counfels  and  all  juft  works  do  proceed ;  give  unto 
thy  fervants  that  peace,  which  the  world  cannot 
give  :  that  both  our  hearts  may  be  fet  to  obey  thy 
commandments  ;  and  alfo  that  by  thee  we,  beiiig 
defended  from  the  fear  of  our  enemies,  may  pafs 
our  time  in  reft  and  quietnefs,  through  the  merits 
of  Jefus  Chrift  our  faviour.     Amen, 

LIGHTEN  our  darknefs,  we  befeech  thee, 
o  Lord  :  and  by  thy  great  mercy  defend  us  from 
all  perils  and  dangers  of*  this  night,  for  the  love  of 
thy  only  fon,  our  faviour,  Jefus  Chrift.    Amen, 


Q  9  4  O  GOD, 
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O  GOD,  the  proteftor  of  all  that  truft  in  thee, 
without  whom  nothing  is  ftrong,  nothing  is  holy ; 
tricreafe  and  multiply  upon  us  thy  mercy :  that, 
ihou  being  our  ruler  and  guide,  we  may  fo  pafs 
through  things  temporal,  that  we  finally  lofe  not 
the  things  eternal.  Grant  this,  o  heavenly  Father, 
for  Jefus  Chrift's  fake  our  lord.     Amen. 

O  GOD,  whofe  neverfailing  providence  order- 
eth  ail  things,  both  in  heaven  and  earth  ;  we 
humbly  befeech  thee  to  put  away  from  us  all  hurt- 
ful things  and  to  give  us  thofe  things  which  be 
profitable  for  us,  through  Jefus  Chrifl  our  lord. 
Amen. 

For  the  KING. 

O  LORi),  our  heavenly  Father,  high  and  mighty, 
king  of  kings,  lord  of  lords,  the  only  ruler  of  princes. 
Who  dofl:  from  thy  throne  behold  all  the  dwellers 
upon  earth}  mofl heartily  we  befeech  thee,  with 
thy  favour  to  behold  our  mod  gracious  fovereign 
lord  King  George  :  and  fo  repleniOi  him  with  the 
grxe  of  thy  holy  fpirit,  that  he  may  alway  incline 
$0  thy  will,  and  walk  in  thy  way.  Endue  him 
plenteoufly  with  heavenly  gifts*  Grant  him  in 
health  and  wealth  long  to  live.  Strengthea  him, 
that  he  may  vanquifh  and  overcome  all  his  ene<> 
mie$ }  and  finally  after  this  life  he  may  attain  ever^ 

lading 
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lafting  joy  and  feKcity,  through  Jefus  Chrift  our 
lord.    Amen. 

For  the  Royal  Family. 

Almighty  God,  the  fountain  of  all  goodnels, 
we  humbly  befeech  thee  to  blefs  our  gracious 
Queen  Charlotte ;  their  Royal  Highneffes  George 
prince  of  Wales,  the  princefs  of  Wales,  and  all 
the  Royal  Family.  Endue  them  with  thy  holy 
fpirit  J  enrich  them  with  thy  heavenly  grace  j  prof- 
per  them  with  all  happinefs ;  and  bring  them  to 
thine  everlafting  kingdom,  through  Jefus  Chrift 
our  lord.     Amen. 


For  all  Conditions  of  Men. 

O  GOD,  the  creator  and  preferver  of  all  man* 
kind,  we  humbly  befeech  thee  for  all  forts  and 
conditions  of  men,  that  thou  wouldfl  be  pleafed 
to  make  thy  ways  knowA  unto  them ;  thy  faving« 
health  unto  all  nations.  More  efpecially  we  pray 
for  the  good  eftate  of  the  catholic  church :  that  it 
may  be  fo  guided  and  governed  by  thy  good  fpirit^ 
that  all,  who  profels  and  call  themfelves  chriftians^ 
may  be  led  into  the  way  of  truth ;  and  hold  the 
faith  in  unity  of  fpirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and 
in  righteouihefs  of  life.  Finally,  we  conmiend  ta 
thy  fatherly  goodnefs,  all  thofe  who  are  any  ways 
gfiHided,  or  diftrefied,  ia  mind^  body,  or  eftate: 

that 
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that  it  may  pleafe  thee  to  comfort  and  relieve  them, 
according  to  their  feveral  neceflities ;  giving  them 
patience  under  their  fufferings,  and  a  happy  iflue 
out  of  all  their  afflidUons.  And  this  we  beg  for 
Jefus  Chrift  his  fake.     Amen, 


A  General  Thank/giving. 

ALMIGHTY  God,  Father  of  all  mercies,  we 
thme  unworthy  fervants  do  give  thee  moft  humble 
and  hearty  thanks  for  all  thy  goodnefs  and  loving 
kindnefs  to  us,  and  to  all  men.  We  blefs  thee  for 
our  creation,  prefervation,  and  all  the  bleflings  of 
this  life  :  but  above  all  for  thine  ineflimable  love  in 
the  redemption  of  the  world  by  our  lord  Jefus 
Chrift ;  for  the  means  of  grace  and  for  the  hope  of 
glory.  And  we  befeech  thee  give  us  that  due  fenfe 
of  all  thy  mercies,  that  our  hearts  may  be  un- 
feignedly  thankful  j  and  that  we  may  Ihew  forth 
thy  praife,  not  only  with  our  lips,  but  in  our  lives, 
by  giving  up  ourfelves  to  thy  fervice,  and  by  walk- 
ing before  thee  in  holinefs  and  righteoufnefs  all  our 
days,  through  Jefus  Chrift  our  lord ;  to  whom, 
with  thee  and  the  holy  ghoft,  be  all  honour  an4 
glory  world  without  encj.     Amen, 

O  ALMIGHTY  Lord,   and  everlafting  God, 
vouchfafe,  we  befeech  thee,  to  direft,  fanSify  and 
govern,  both  our  hearts  and  bodies,  in  the  ways 
of  thy  laws,  and  in  the  works  of  thy  command- 
ments ; 
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ments :  that,  through  thy  mod  mighty  protection, 
both  here  and  ever,  we  may  be  preferved  in  body 
and  foul,  through  our  lord  and  faviour  Jefus 
Chrift.     Amen. 

ASSIST  us  mercifully,  o  Lord,  in  thefe  our 
fupplications  and  prayers ;  and  difpofe  the  way  of 
thy  fervants  towards  the  attainment  of  everlafting 
falvation ;  that,  among  all  the  changes  and  chances 
of  this  mortal  life,  they  may  ever  be  defended  by 
thy  moft  gracious  and  ready  help,  through  Jefus 
Chrift  our  lord.     Amen. 

OUR  Father,  which  art  in  heaven  ;  hallowed  be 
thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done 
in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread.  And  forgive  us  our  trefpafles,  as  we 
forgive  them  that  trefpafs  againft  us.  And  lead  us 
not  into  temptation ;  but  deliver  us  from  evil,  for 
thine  is  the  kingdom,  find  the  power,  and  the  glory^ 
for  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 

THE  grace  of  our  lord  Jefus  Chrift,  and  the  love 
of  God,  and  the  fellowihip  of  the  holy  ghoft  be  with 
ps  all  ever  more.     Amen. 


THE   END. 
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OUR,  Englifli  divines  are  in  general  reputed  to  furpafs 
all  other  moralifts  in  refpe£l  to  the  matter  of  their  dif- 
eourfes.  Maffillon,  perhaps  will  bear  away  the  prize»  if 
his  merits  be  eftimated  by  the  magic  of  his  eloquence :  but, 
in  folidity,  and  in  copioufnefs  of  argument,  he  mud  yield 
the  palm  to  Barrow.  The  one  excells  by  a  happier  ad- 
drefsy  and  a  more  fplendid  copid  verborum  ;  the  other  cap- 
tivates by  the  very  want  of  ornament,  by  his  unaSefted 
gravity,  et  rerum  abundantid. 

In  feeking  our  rivals  on  the  continent,  however,  in  this 
department  of  Literature  we  mud  extend  our  inquiries  be* 
yond  the  limits  of  the  Gallican  church ;  and,  fince  the 
produftions  of  German  Authors  are  become   fo  familiar 
through  the  medium  of  tranflations,  it  will  be  requifite  to 
know  with  what  formidable  opponents  we  have  to  contend 
in  the  Reformed  Churches  of  that  quarter.  — -  In  this  exa- 
mination-, the  fpecimen  of  Mr.  Zollikofer's  Sermons,  which 
isnowprefented  to  theEngliflipublicjwillfufficiently  evince 
that  juft  conceptions  of  morality,  found  philofophical  rea* 
Toning,  perfpicuity,  and  fimplicity  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
Englifh  pulpit.     They  breathe  the  pure  and  genuine  fpirit 
of  Chridianity,  and  they  exhibit  religion  to  our  view  in  a 
form  the  moft  animating  and  alluring ;  for,  avoiding  to 
terrify  her  votaries  by  disfiguring  her  bright  countenance 
with  an  auftere  and  gloomy  brow,  they  rather  invite  and 
encourage  all  to  approach  her  prefence,  as  to  a  kind  and 
condefcending  queen,  who  fits  ferene  and  chearful  on  her 
throne,  anddifpenfcs  to  all  herfubje<?ts  true  wifdom,  con- 
folation,  peace,  and  joy.     We  fee  little  in  thefe  fermonsi- 
indeed,  to  difplay  the  theological  learning  of  their  author,, 
and  little  that  is  explanatory  in  regard  to  peculiar  texts  of 
Scripture  ;  they  difcufs  not  human  creeds  and  fyftems  of 
divinity  :  but  they   explain  the  nature   and  grounds   of 
Chridian  morality  and  reconcile  it  with  the  bed  diftate^' 
of  philofophy  ;  they  reveal  man  to  himfclf,  and  difcover 
a  talent  feldom  poflcfled  —  a  knowleclge  of  the  human 
heart.     We  formerly   had  occafion  to  notice  a  treatife  of 
Devotional  Exercifes  by  this  ;/uthor,  tranflatedby  an  ingeni* 
ous  diflenting  clergyman  at  Exeter,  and  of  them  alfo  we 
fpoke  with  much  approbation.     We  are  not  yet,  however, 
in  pofleflion  of  all   Mr.  Zollikofer's  works;  but,  by  the 
aflfidance  of  Mr.  Tooke,  who,  it  appears,  is  continuing  his 
ufeful  labours  in  this  line,  we  noay  expe£):  (hortly  to  have 
them  complete. 
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*'  The  regutation  already  acquired  by  Mr.  ZoIIikofer, 
minifter  of  the  erangelically  reformed  congregation  at 
Leipzig,  will  certainly  not  fufi^r  by  the  work  with  which 
Mr.  Tooke  has  now  favoured  the  public.  It  abounds  in 
large  and  comprehenfive  views,  in  deep  thinking,  in  foiid 
rcafoning,  and  is  diftinguifhed  by  an  arrangement  at  once 
eafy  and  corre£l.  The  language  in  which  the  arguments 
are  enforced,  is  manly  and  clear  ;  and  is  well  futtcd  to 
the  nature  of  the  author's  fubjedls,  as  well  as  to  the  man- 
ner  in  which  they  are  treated.  Thefe  fermons  are  indeed 
not  common  productions  ;  and  while  w:e  recommemi  the 
whole  of  them  to  the  chriflian  world  in  general,  wc  think 
fome  of  them  p^uliarlv  deferving  the  notice,  the  calm 
and  patient  attention,  of  thofe  « feekers"  in  religion,  (to 
borrow  an  expreffion  fromMr.  Pope's  celebrated  letter  to 
bifhop  Atterbury,  vol.  viii.  p*  63)  who  deem  themfelvcs 
no  vulgar  inquirers,  no  ordinary  fceptics.  If  they  do  not 
find  an  anfwer  to  their  inquiries,  if  they  do  not  obtain  reft 
to  their  doubts,  the  fault  is  not  in  chri(lianity,  it  is  not  in 
the  prefent  acute  and  eloquent  defender  of  it :  it  mufl  be 
fought  for  elfewhere  ;  and  may  perhaps  be  found  where 
they  leaft  expe6l  it,  —  in  their  own  hea«s.  "  For  with 
the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteoufnefs."  Rom.  x.  i  o- 
Each  of  the  fermons  is  preceded  by  an  appropriate 
prayer  *,  and  after  what  has  been  faid  of  them,  our  readers 
will  be  more  obliged  to  us  for  extracts  than  for  any  obfer- 

vations  of  our  own. On  the  whole  it  may  be  fafely 

aflerted,  that  he  who  does  not  rife  from  the  banquet  a 
fated  gueft,  cannot  complain  either  of  the  difpofition  or 
the  preparation  of  the  viands. The  prayers  preced- 
ing the  fermons  arc  ftrongly  recommended  to  the  Englifh 
clergy.  They  are  not  only  elegant  compofitions,  but  al- 
ways have  a  reference  to  the  fubjeft  of  the  difcourfe  that 
follows  them. 

«  With  refpeft  to  the  tranflator,  wc  have  to  fay,  that 
the  public  is  much  indebted  to  him  for  the  talk  he  has  un- 
dertaken, and  for  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  exe- 
cuted. For  this  tafk  he  is  extremely  well  qualified  by  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Gkrman  language  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time,  what  cannot  be  faid  of  every  tranflator, 
he  is  perfedl  mailer  of  his  own.  And  it  is  only  juftice  t6 
Mr.  Tooke  to  add,  that  the  general  turn  of  his  ftyle  is  en- 
titled to  commendation,  and  that  we  have  noted  very  fe^ 
inftances  in  which  —  a  thing  almoft  unavoidable  —  the 
idiom  of  our  own,  language  is  facrificed  to  that  of  the  ori- 
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giilad*  •  The  great  pcft  of  fpcech,'  fays  Johnfon*  in  th« 
l^reface  to  his  Didionary,  <  is  frequency  of  tranflation. 
No  book  was  ever  turned  from  one  language  into  another^ 
without  imparting  fomething  of  its  native  idiom.* 

<<  It  has  been  our  lot  to  hear  the  author  of  thefe  beauti- 
ful difcourfes,  addrefs  his  countrymen  from  the  pulpit ; 
we  have  heard  this  venerable  paftor,  this  exemplary  chrif- 
tian»  this  enlightened  divine,  deliver  his  fermons,  clothed 
in  all  that  energy  of  whiqh  the  German  language  is  fo  emi« 

ncn<fy  capable. We  fincerely  wifli  that  having  af- 

fumed  an  englifh  garb,  they  may  have  that  edifying  effe£t 
upon  englifh  readers  which  they  are  fo  eminently  calculate 
ed  to  produce.  Mr.  Tooke  will,«ire  doubt  not,  think 
himfelf  amply  rewarded  for  his  labours,  if  his  tranflation 
be  the  means  of  turning  mic  (inner  from  the  error  of  his 
ways."  Critical  Review. 

"  If  this  preacher  enters  a  pointed  proteft  againft  intro- 
ducing into  the  pulpit  metaphyfical  inveftigations,  and 
« do61rines  which  are  more  fitted  to  beget  doubt  than  faith,* 
he  is  by  no  means  difpofed  to  confine  public  exhortation 
to  a  few  fubjeflts  :  on  the  contrary,  he  contends  for  the 
propriety  of  making  everything,  which  belongs  to  the 
whole  range  and  extent  of  praftical  wifdom,  tributary  to 
the  teacher.  We  have  feen,  on  former  occaGons,  with 
what  fuccefs  he  avails  himfelf  of  this  privilege  ;  and  with 
what  varied  and  perfuafive  eloquence  he  excites  his  hear- 
ers to  virtue,  and  to  the  advancement  of  the  real  dignity 
of  man. 

*^  In  the  difcourfes  on  the  evils  in  the  world,  M.  Zolli- 
kofer  dire£is  the  thoughts  of  his  auditors  to  the  difEculC 
fubjefls  of  natural  and  moral  evil ;  not  however  by  lead- 
ing them  into  thofe  difcufTions,  in  which  tliey  will  <  find  no 
end,  in  wandering  mazes  lofl :'  but  he  endeavours  to  fur- 
nifh  them  with  fuch  conceptions  as  may  ferve   to  make 
them  *  fatisfied  with  the  capacities  which  God  has  given 
them,  with  the  bounds  which  he  has  prcfcribed  to  them, 
with  the  place  which  he  has  allotted  to  them  in  his  king^ 
dom,  with  the  burthens  which  he  has  laid  on  them,  with 
the  tafks  which  he  hasafTigned  to  them,  and  with  the  pur-, 
pofes  to  which  he  has  appointed  them,  without  accufing 
him  of  any  want  of  goodnefs.*     In  this  manner,  he  en- 
deavours to   enlighten  them,  to  make  them  better,  and 
thus  to  promote  their  felicity.     His  fundamental  do£lrina 
is  that  *  God  is  fupremely  good,  that  he  is  love  itfelf,  that 
he  governs  bis  creatures  with  the  utmoll  lenity  and  ffn:- 
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bearance,  that  he  judges  them  with  the  mod  peife£l  eqi;i«. 
tjy  that  he  is  more  inclined  to  blefs  than   to  ptinifh,  and 
that  in  all  that  he  commands  or  forbidsi  in  all  that  he  gives 
or  denies  them,  he  feeks  their  happinefs  alone.'     Through 
this  cheerful  medium,  he  recommends  us  to  view  what  are 
called  evils  as  the  only  means  of  becoming  truly  religious, 
fatisfied,  and  happy.  —  By  thus  contemplating   the  evils 
and  affli^ions  which  occur  in  the  prefent  world,  as  means 
of  difcipline  and  amendment,  we  not  only  obtain  confol- 
ing  views  of  the  divine  adminiftration,  but  are  taught  to 
form  a  true  eftimate  of  ourfelves  and  of  our  ftate,  as  well 
as  the  true  way  of  employing  our  faculties  and  exalting  our 
nature.    The  preacher  purines  the  fubje£l  in  feveral  fer- 
mons  I  and  in  a  drain  cf  natural  eloquence  he  endeavours 
to  reconcile  us  to  Providence^  amint  the  fame  time  to  rouze 
us  to  all  pious  and  chriftian  duties.     He  (hews  that  death 
itfelf  is  not  that  enormous  evil  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  be, 
and  introduces  the  difcoveries  of  revelation  to  folve  all  the 
difficulties  which  may  at  prefent  bpprefs  us :     Raife  your 
thoughts  into  the  future  world,  &c. 

«  M.  Zollikofer's  remarks  on  public  diverfions  prove 
him  to  be  a  man  whofe  genuine  piety  is  not  debafed  by  the 
fmalleft  portion  of  puritanical  aufterity.  While  he  endea- 
vours to  guard  his  hearers  againft  vicious  excefs  in  the  pur* 
fi^it  of  amufements,  he  aflures  them  that  he  is  zCtuztcd  by 
no  principle  of  morofenefs.  *  You  know,*  he  fays,  « that 
I  am  no  enemy  to  mirth  iind  pleafure,  that  I  interdi£i  you 
no  kind  of  diverfion,  fo  long  as  it  is  innocent  and  harm- 
lefs ;  and  ;xm  by  no  means  defirous  of  railing  you  to  an 
imaginary  perfefiion,  of  which  the  nature  of  man  is  not 
capable  in  its  prefent  ftate,  &c.  It  is  obferved  moreover 
that  the  fpirit  of  chriftianity  is  a  fpirit  of  liberty  and  good 
humour ;  and  in  the  introduftory  prayer,  he  rightly  dif- 
criminates  between  the  ufe  and  abufe  of  the  pleafures  of 

the  world. 

<•  We  need  fcarcely  repeat  our  favourable  opinion  of 
the  merit  of  M.  ZoUikofer  as  a  divine,  nor  of  Mr.  Tookc 
as  a  tranflator.  If  the  preacher  be  occafionally  diffufe,  his 
mind  is  ftored  with  thought,  and  his  heart  is  warm  in  the 
caufe  of  religion  and  virtue.  He  is  no  common-place  de« 
claimer ;  —  we  cannot  help  feeling  his  piety,  and  loving 
him  for  his  fincerity  and  benevolence.  His  difcourfes  de« 
ferve  our  warm  recommendation*^' 

Monthly  Review. 
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